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NEW REMEDIES. 





THERAPEUTICS. 


TREATMENT OF INFLAMMATION. 
BY DR. CHAS. MURCHISON. 


1. Remove, if possible, the cause of the inflammation. This is the 
first object always to be aimed at. If it can be effected it will do more 
good than all the other remedies put together. 

2. Prevent as far as possible any further stimulus to the inflamed 
part. Remove light from the inflamed eye and sound from the in- 
flamed ear, and prevent food from entering the inflamed stomach. 

3. Always endeavor to discover the. constitutional peculiarities of 
the individual, and remember that for some varieties of inflammation 
we possess what may be called specific remedies. Mercury will cure 
the inflammations of constitutional syphilis, and colchicum with alka- 
lies those of gout. Iodide of potassium seems to act in a specific man- 
ner upon periosteal inflammations, chlorate of potash on ulcerative 
stomatitis, and arsenic on certain inflammations of the skin. Much 
difference of opinion, as you are aware, has existed on the utility of 
mercury in inflammation. At one time most patients with inflamma- 
tion were salivated, whereas now the drug is almost universally con- 
demned, not only as useless, but as positively injurious. The main 
cause of those differences of opinion which still exist on the matter is 
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to be found in the non-recognition of the constitutional varieties of in- 
flammation. In rheumatic pericarditis mercury has been proved, 
times without number, to be useless, and in the many inflammations to 
which persons with disease of the kidneys are liable it is always hurt- 
ful; but in syphilitic iritis, and syphilitic inflammation of the lungs, 
liver, or other organs, mercury often acts like a charm. I am speaking 
now of the constitutional effects of mercury when given in frequent 
small doses. As an occasional aperient, or in conjunction with opium 
to counteract its constipating effect, mercury may be useful in other 
forms of inflammation than the syphilitic. 

4. Moderate vascular action in the inflamed part ; but, in attempting 
to do this, keep in view the general condition of the patient. Remem- 
bering that increased vascular action is in most instances the chief 


phenomenon marking the origin and spread of inflammation, it is clear 
that one of the chief objects in treatment must be to reduce the quan- 
tity of blood, and the rapidity of its circulation in the inflamed part. 
The principal measures which have been recommended for this pur- 
pose are as follows :— 

a. Blood-letting.—According to the manner in which the blood is 
drawn, blood-letting is said to be either general or local. Blood-letting, 
both general and local, was at one time the universal treatment for in- 
flammation, but is now one of the rarest of surgical operations. An 
attempt has been made to account for this revolution in medical prac- 
tice on the supposition that inflammations had changed their type ; that 
formerly they were sthenic and required blood-letting, but that now 
they are asthenic and are injured by depletion. This view of the mat- 
ter is untenable; and I need only now repeat that in some parts of the 
world it is still the fashion to treat inflammations by copious blood-let- 
ting, and that it is difficult to imagine how the type of inflammation 
could have changed in one country and not in another. There can be 
no doubt that much mischief was done in former days by copious 
general bleedings in inflammation. In order to diminish effectually 
the quantity of blood in the inflamed part through the general circula- 
tion, it is necessary to take such a quantity of blood that its quality be- 
comes impoverished, while the heart’s action is weakened and the re- 
parative powers of the system are impaired. But the same objection 
does not apply to local bleedings. In many of the inflammations at or 
near the surface of the body which come under the notice of the sur- 
geon, the effect of local bleeding in relieving pain, diminishing conges- 
tion, and otherwise moderating the intensity of the inflammatory pro- 
cess, is so immediate and marked that it is difficult to understand the 
modern antipathy in this country to blood-letting in any form. It is 
argued that the loss of even a small quantity of blood weakens the en- 
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tire system, and especially impairs the vitality of the inflamed part ; 
but such statements have been chiefly advanced by writers who have 
had little or no experience of the effects of blood-letting themselves, 
and are, as [ think, contrary to the evidence of our senses, while repeat- 
edly you will have occasion to observe that a congestion of the brain or 
of the lungs is at once relieved by a natural hemorrhage—by a copious 
epistaxis or hemoptysis. There is one important difference, however, 
as regards local bleeding, between an inflammation of some internal 
organ and one on the outer surface of the body. In the latter case 
there is no difhiculty in understanding how local bleeding diminishes 
the quantity of blood in the inflamed part, but it is not so in the 
former. Yet, on calm consideration, you must see that it is not neces- 
sary for local depletion to act beneficially that it should do so through 
the general circulation. It may do so through the nearest arterial 
trunk, which is in common to the external surface and the inflamed 
organ, The intercostal artery can only transmit a certain amount of 
blood, and when the blood is made to flow from its superficial branches, 
less will go to the deeper branches. But whatever be the explanation, 
there can be no doubt of the clinical fact that the intensity of intlam- 
mation may often be moderated by local blood-letting, and this, too, 
without any injury to the patient. In inflammations, for example, of 
the liver or intestines, I have repeatedly observed the most marked and 
immediate relief follow the application of leeches to the abdomen or 
around the anus. Still, you must not have recourse to blood-letting in 
every case of inflammation. It is only in the early stages of inflamma- 
tion, or when it is advancing, that you can expect it to do good. You 
must also abstain from blood-letting in persons of debilitated constitu- 
tion, or when the inflammation has been excited by an animal poison 
or some other morbid condition of the blood. 

b. Cold.—The common practice in this country is to apply moist 
heat to an inflamed part on the surface of the body from the very com- 
mencement ; but it does not appear to ine that any scientific reason can 
be given forthe practice. eat increases determination of blood to a part, 
and therefore seems calculated to increase the inflammation ; whereas 
cold coustricts the vessels and diminishes the supply of blood, and in 
Germany more especially has been found most efficacious in subduing 
inflammation, On this subject I would advise your reading an admi- 
rable essay by Professor Esmarch of Iviel, entitled On the Use of Cold 
iu Surgery. Professor Esmarch declares that of all remedies for sur- 
gical inflammations it is most important, and that without it he would 
rather not be a surgeon. The continuous application of cold by means 
of ice-bags has also been found very efficacious in some inflammations 
which come under the care of the physician, as in rheumatic inflam- 
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mation of the joints, and inflammations of internal parts which are 
near the surface, as the pericardium and peritoneum. But in deep- 
seated inflammations, cold to the surface may act injuriously by driv- 
ing blood from the skin to the inflamed part. Cold is also contra-in- 
dicated when the inflammatory process is subsiding, and when we 
have to deal solely with its products. Under these circumstances— 

c. External Heat, in the form of poultices and fomentations, will be 
preferable, by means of which we hope to produce a derivation of 
blood from the part to the skin. 

d. Counter-irritation by sinapisms, turpentine stupes, and blisters, 
acts in a similar manner to external heat, and is often of great utility. 
One caution I would give you respecting blisters: they are often ap- 
plied in the early stage of inflammation; and when this is near the 
surface, as in pleurisy, pericarditis, or peritonitis, the irritation may 
be propagated inward, and increase the mischief which they are in- 
tended to allay. It is in chronic inflammations that blisters are most 
useful. 

é. Purgatives were at one time used to a mischievous extent in all 
inflammations ; but in inflammations of certain parts of the body they 
certainly act most efticaciously, by causing a derivation of blood from 
the inflamed part. In inflammatory affections of the liver, the best 
treatment is often free purgation. Purgatives in moderation are also 
useful as one means of eliminating from the body the products of in- 
flammatory pyrexia. 

J. Position may modify the amount of blood in any inflamed part. 
When a limb is inflamed, you take care not to let it hang down; when 
there is inflammation within the cranium, it is well to keep the head 
raised ; and when there is inflammation of the spinal cord or its mem- 
branes, the patient had better not lie on his back. 

q. Belladonna, when applied locally to an inflamed part, causes con- 
striction of the vessels, diminishes the supply of blood, and often gives 
great relief; but in the case of internal inflammations there is no 
reason to think that belladonna entering the blood would exert its con- 
stricting effect on the vessels in the inflamed in preference to those of 
any other part. 

5. Aconite is often of great value for reducing the pulse and temper- 
ature in the pyrexia of inflammation, and antimony is especially useful 
in the same way in inflammations of the mucous membrane of the air 
passages, where it also appears to relieve congestion by promoting free 
transudation to the free surface of the inflamed membrane. <Anti- 
mony is contraindicated when the heart’s action is weak. As regards 
diet and stimulants, you must be guided by the same rules in inflam- 


mation as in pyrexia. In the advanced stages of inflammation, and 
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especially when there is suppuration, ulceration, or gangrene, it will 
be necessary to give abundance of nutritious food and to stimulate 
freely. Under these circumstances, also, benefit will be derived from 
quinine, iron, and the mineral acids. 

6. Sedatives, but particularly opium and its preparations, are often 
of great use in inflammations, for relieving pain, procuring sleep, keep- 
ing the inflamed parts at rest, and rendering them less irritable. In 
acute inflammation of the peritonzeum, opium in large and repeated 
doses is a remedy on which we mainly rely; but opium in any form 
ought never to be given in inflammation of the kidneys, and only with 
the greatest caution in inflammatory affections of the lungs. In the 
former case it increases the difficulty which the inflamed kidneys have 
already to contend with in eliminating the products of pyrexial meta- 
morphosis; in the latter, it leads to the accumulation in the bronchi of 
inflammatory products, and thus favors a fatal termination by apnoea. 

7. Lastly, in the treatment of inflammations you must ever keep in 
view the dangers likely to arise from derangement of the functions of 
the inflamed part. In gastritis you will beware of irritating the 
stomach by drugs or by inappropriate food or stimulants, and in ex- 
treme cases you will give nutriment for a time entirely by the rectum; 
in enteritis you will check diarrhea ; in laryngitis you will be prepared 
to admit air to the lungs by tracheotomy ; in accumulations of inflam- 
matory products in the pleura you will consider the propriety of para- 
centesis ; and when the lungs are so extensively inflamed or congested 
that the portion which remains free does not suffice to transmit the 
blood of the entire body, and the patient is threatened with asphyxia, 
you must not scruple in having recourse to venesection.—British Med. 
Journal. 





STUDY OF THE PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION OF DIGITALIS 
AND DIGITALIN. 


BY DR. RUDOLF BOEHM. 


Ix the February number (1872) of Pfliiger’s Archiv fiir die Ge- 
sammte Physiologie is a paper with the above title, of some 40 
pages in length, of which we give the following extended abstract :— 

Directly after the discovery by Weber and Ludwig of the inhibitory 
action of the vagus, appeared Traube’s first work on digitalis,* in 
which he asserted that in medicinal doses it excited, in large doses first 

*Versuche iiber die Wirkung der Digitalis, abgedruckt aus dem 2 Jahrgang der 
Charité Annalen, 1851. 
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excited and then paralyzed the heart’s regulo-motor nervous system, 
and that in the latter case the musculo-motor nervous system partook 
of the paralysis. 

Near the same time Stannius * experimented upon frogs, and came 
to the conclusion that in these animals only the heart was affected by 
digitalis and that it in a short time came to a standstill, and could not 
be re-excited, a result that Stannius attributed to paralysis of the heart’s 
muscle. Traube asserted, however, that such paralysis failed entirely 
to be possible, because after the first pulse-slowing there was a period 
of rapid pulse before the development of the paralysis. Further, it 
seemed impossible to him to believe otherwise than that the regulo-mo- 
tor nervous system was excited, for when the vagus had been previously 
cut, in most cases digitalis failed to slow the pulse. In some instances 
this was not the case, a fact which Traube explained by the supposi- 
tion that the single section of the vagus failed entirely in such animals 
to separate the heart from the inhibitory nerve centres. 

After the dissertation of Lenz+ Traube ¢ published a second me- 
moir, in which he arrived at the following conclusions :— 

In the general action of the poison on the circulation a stage is ob- 
served, first, in which the pulse-frequency sinks, and the pressure of the 
aortic system rises. After this comes a stage in which both pulse-fre- 
quency and pressure are below normal, and then a third stage, in which 
the pulse becomes much more frequent than normal, and the pressure 
in the arterial system sinks. 

If a very great dose of the poison be given, the alterations in the 
pulse follow one another so rapidly, that the pressure begins to sink first, 
after the pulse-frequency has risen above the normal point, and the 
stage is wanting in which both pulse-frequency and pressure are be- 
low normal. Traube believed that this rising of the pressure with 
slowing of the heart shows that digitalis excites the musculo-motor sys- 
tem of the heart at the same time that it does the regulating centres. 
This theory he afterwards re-asserted,§ with details of experiments in 
which, after previous cutting of the vagi, digitalis produced a marked 
rise in arterial pressure. 

Winogradoff| asserted, in opposition to Traube, that the arterial 





* Untersuchung iiber die Wirkung der Digitalis und der Digitalin. Archiv fiir physiol. 
Heilkunde. X. Jahrg. II. Heft. 

+ Experimenta de ratione inter pulsus frequentiam sanguinis pressionem lateralem et 
sanguinis fluentes celeritatem obtinente. Dorpat, 1853. 

t Ueber die Veriinderungen, welche die Spannung des Aorten systems unter dem Ein- 
fluss der Digitalis. erleidet. Gesammt. Beitriige, etc. 

$ Zur Theorie der Digitalis Wirkung. Allgem. Medic. Central-Zeitung. Jahrg. xxx. 
Noy., 1861, 

| Ueber die Einwirkung des Digitalin auf den Stoffewechsel und den Mittler» 
Blutdruck in den Arterien. Virchow’s Archives, p. 457. 1861. 
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pressure in the dog was not materially affected by large doses of digi- 
talin, and only by poisonous doses decreased, whilst the pulse after 2 
previous slowing became much more rapid. This effect upon the pulse 
Winogradoff thinks cannot be explained by excitement of vagus centres, 
as such slowing of the pulse should be accompanied with sinking of 
the blood pressure. 

In the year 1862, Dybkowsky and Pelikan * affirmed the following 
results obtained from experiments upon frogs :— 

1. That digitalin produces a systolic arrest of the heart, after which 
the frog still retains his powers of motion. 

2. The auricles remain in diastole. 

3. An excitement of the heart nerves may precede the arrest. 

4, That digitalin acts independently of the cerebro-spinal centres. 

5. The vagus still has influence, as well immediately after the poi- 
soning as during the stage of decided poisoning. 

6. Whilst the most powerful current has no influence upon the con- 
tracted ventricle, galvanization of the venous sinus acts as in normal 
frogs upon the heart, which remains relaxed and full of blood. 

Without mentioning this work Traube,t in a later memoir, states that 
digitalis must have an influence on the heart muscle, as when the tho- 
rax is opened, after poisoning by it, the heart is found contracted and 
insensible. 

Marmé ¢ obtained similar results to Traube. Von Bezold§ made many 
experiments upon rabbits, with section of the vagus and cervical sympa- 
thetic, with the conclusion that digitalis raises the tone of heart nerves in 
the cervical sympathetic. These heart nerves might in the rabbit be 
either of a checking or stimulating nature, on which account digitalis 
produced both early pulse-slowing and early increase in the rapidity 
of the pulse. 

A. B. Meyer, | who experimented on frogs, expressed the opinion that 
the slowing of the pulse by digitalis was owing to a secondary reflex 
excitement of vagi centres by the increased intracardiac pressure. 

Very recently J. Milner Fothergill,{ upon very sparse experimental 
evidence, has expressed the opinion that the nervous system has very 
little to do with the action of digitalis on the heart. 

When the experimental portion of this paper was nearly finished, 


* Physiologische Untersuchungen iiber die Wirkungen einiger Herzgifte. Zeitschrift 
fiir Wissenschaft. Zoologie. 1862. 

+ Ueber die Einwirkung des Kali Nitricum auf die Herzthiitigkeit. Allgemeine Medi- 
cin. Central-Zeitung, July, 1864. 

¢ Henle and Pfeuffer, Zeitschrift fiir rationelle Med. 1865. 

§ Untersuchungen iiber die Innervation des Herzens. Leipzig, 1863. 

| Arbeiten aus dem Physiolog. Institut. zu Zurich. 

{ The Hastings Prize Essay, 1870. On Digitalis, ete. 
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Traube gave the results of some six experiments to the Berlin Medical 
Society. 

He had found that in frogs whose cervical spinal cord was cut, digi- 
talis produced very marked lowering of the pulse with great lessening of 
arterial pressure, and believed this to show that the slowing of the pulse 
was not due to the increased arterial pressure. 

Ackerman, in 1870, also supported the vagus view, by finding that 
when atropia had been previously given, digitalis failed to slow the 
pulse. 

After this summary of previous work, Dr. Boehm enters upon the 
account of his own work. He found that when 1—3 drops of a 5 per 
cent. solution of digitalin were dropped on the heart of a frog in 3—5 
minutes, the diastole was seen to be broken intwo by a rudimentary sys- 
tole, so that the auricles had great difficulty in filling the ventricles, and 
occasionally burst themselves in the effort. The systole of the ven- 
tricles was also much more energetic than normal, the whole muscle 
becoming white from its rigid contraction. The imperfect, rudimen- 
tary systole reduced the number of the heart’s beats to one-half, and in 
5—15 minutes there was total systolic arrest of the ventricles, the auri- 
cles laboring for some time in vain to fill them, but exciting merely 
rhythmical waves of motion in the ventricular walls. 

If very small doses of the digitalis were employed, the heart’s action 
became after a time very irregular, portions of the ventricle remain- 
ing in a condition of systole during the whole of a general diastolic 
movement, or even through several movements. After a time the 
motions became so utterly irregular that it was impossible to distin- 
cuish the succession of the movements, and this condition continued 
for hours. 

In a few rare cases, after moderate doses of the digitalis, the diastole 
was reinarkably lengthened, and even diastolic arrest of the heart was 
made out, but this arrest was always of short duration. 

An tincreitse in the number of pulsations per minute was never present 
in any stage, and the action on the heart with a marked increase 
of respiratory movements were the only symptoms ever induced. 

In curarized frogs the action of digitalis was as usual. 

When muscarin was used Dr. Boehm found, as stated by Schnei- 
deberg, that it was possible to re-excite the heart arrested in diastole by 
small doses of digitalis. If muscarin was put early on the arrested 
heart, it overcame the digitalis action, but if the systolic standstill had 
existed for some time, muscarin was powerless. 

Delphinin in most cases would restore the action of the heart 
arrested in systole by the digitalis ; in other cases it had no influence on 
the symptoms produced by the latter. 
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The next experiments were directed to the determination of the 
action on the nervous system, and it was found that it made no differ- 
ence if both vagi were cut, or if the cerebro-spinal nerve was de- 
stroyed. It was found, however, that the vagus became more excit- 
able, for electrical currents too weak to show any results in the normal 
heart, in digitalis poisoning were sufticient to prolong the diastole and 
even to cause diastolic arrest,and the vagus arrest, which normally 
should ‘not continue more than five seconds, in the digitalized heart 
stretched over from 80—120 seconds. 

As the result of these experiments, Dr. Boehm concludes that in the 
frog — ; 

1. Digitalin produces a condition of excitement in the controlling 
centres in the heart, and hence the slowing of the pulse and increased 
power of the vagus. 

2. It has a peculiar specific influence on the heart’s muscle, whose 
contractions are strengthened in the first stage, become irregular in the 
second, and in the third a condition of peculiar rigidity is induced. 

The investigation was next directed to determining whether the 
small arteries are affected by digitalis. Dr. Boehm states that he has 
very often examined the small arteries of the mesentery of frogs, 
studying for hours the action of digitalis upon them, but always with 
negative results. Ile also connected a manometer with the aorta of 
the frog, and found that the blood pressure was increased 4$--} by 
small doses of digitalis, but if the dose was repeated the pressure 
sank, 

This experiment was repeated in the manner of Blasius (modified 
from Fick), in which the isolated heart is made to pump serum 
through a glass tube. The method is elaborately explained by Dr. 
Boehm, but we have only space for the result, which was a constant 
one. It was found that the heart’s work, immediately after the applica- 
tion of the digitalis, underwent a greater or less increase. If the amount 
of the drug were small this increase was very persistent. With larger 
doses the first increase soon gave way to diminished power. Finally, 
the heart stood still with every drop of serum squeezed out of its 
ventricles. The individual beat of the heart was greatly increased in 
power, in some instances very nearly doubled. The loss of power in 
the second stage of action appeared to be due partly to the great 
slowing of the heart, partly to the incompleteness of the diastole and 
the consequent imperfect filling of the ventricles. 

Dr. Boehm, after detailing the experiments from which the above 
results were obtained, enters upon an account of his experiments upon 
dogs, rabbits, and cats. He found, in agreement with Traube and 
opposition to Winogradoff, that after moderate doses of (10,001--0,005 
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grms.) digitalin there was regularly a decided rising of ({—4) the arte- 
rial pressure. If the dose were not repeated, this continued to the 
close, but if it were repeated, or larger doses were given at first, there 
was decided falling of the arterial pressure. The slowing of the pulse 
was always unmistakable. The single heart-beat was in strict agreement 
with the double beat of the frog’s heart, the pulse being very mark- 
edly dicrotic, so that the diastole was evidently interrupted by an 
imperfect systolic effort. Some time after the poisoning, the cardiac 
tracing showed great irregularity, and at times there would be 2 or 3 
systoles before a well-pronounced perfect diastole would be brought 
about. This condition Dr. Boehm believes similar to what is some- 
times spoken of in digitalis poisoning as the double or triple pulse, 
and to be dependent upon the irritability of the ventricle being so 
great that it is thrown into systolic contraction when it is half full of 
blood, so that there must be a partial exhaustion of the heart before a 
full diastole can oceur. 

In other instances the course of the cardiae tracing indicated that 
when the heart had half sunk back into the diastolic state, it remained 
for some time in this condition of semi-contraction before passing into 
full diastole. In other cases, the heart appeared to stand still for 
some time, and the tracing showed that this was during systole. Such 
cases no doubt correspond to the so-called interrupted (aussetzenden) 
pulse of digitalis poisoning. Whilst in the beginning of the action of 
the drug the pulse curve is not very different from normal, afterwards 
it becomes very peculiar. The ascending line is no longer immedi- 
ately succeeded by the descending, but by a horizontal trace, so as to 
give a ridge-like appearance. There appears to be no doubt but that 
these phenomena are due to anomalies in cardiac muscular contractions, 
and it seems very difficult to detect in them any influence of the car- 
diac nerve centres. 

As to the relation of the digitalis to the controlling nerve centres, 
Dr. Boehm believes that Traube is right. 

Dr. Boehm, in experiments upon rabbits, found, as Traube had stated, 
that after section of the cervical spinal cord, there was no rise in the 
arterial pressure upon the injection of digitalis. 

Bezold has published * an experiment in which, after the rise of the 
pressure under the influence of digitalis, section of the spinal cord was 
followed by immediate sinking of it below normal. 

Dr. Boehm thinks that, although these results show that digitalis has 
not the power to overcome the sinking of the pulse consequent upon 
separating the arterioles from the vaso-motor centre, they do not prove 
that the drug has any influence upon the lumen of the vessels in the 


* Untersuchungen iiber die Innervation des Herzens. II. Abth., p. 205. 
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normal state. Why they do not, does not, however, appear to be very 
clearly made out or stated by Dr. Boehm. 








MICROSCOPIC STUDIES OF THE INFLUENCE OF DIGI- 
TALIS, VERATRIN, AND ERGOT ON THE CIRCULATION. 
C. Botvr has published an inaugural dissertation with the above 

title, in which he gives the account of experiments performed on 

frogs by Cohnheim’s method. Curarized frogs had their flanks 
opened, and the intestine and mesentery having been drawn out, the 
animal was laid upon his back, and the circulation studied. Lypo- 
dermic injections of digitalin, veratrin, and ergot were employed. 

Twelve experiments with digitalin led to the result that it, in the 

first instance, produces a strong contraction of the peripheral vessels, 

which is followed by a marked slowing of the pulse, which is, if the 
dose be large enough, followed by laming of the heart, as shown 

by smallness and irregularity and rapidity of the pulse, with a 

vibrating or undulating blood stream; and finally, after a short 

increase in rapidity, the pulse falls with great suddenness, and then, 
with general vaso-motor paralysis, the animal dies. 

Eleven experiments with veratrin showed that it directly paralyzes 
heart and arterial muscles, there being an immediate lowering of the 
pulse-frequency, the size and force of its wave, and an increase in 
the lumen of the vessels. 

Twelve experiments with ergotin resulted in a constant lowering 
of the pulse rapidity, by both large and small doses, accompanied by 
peristaltic or wave-like contractions and expansions of the artery.— 
Schmidt's Jahrbucher, No. 1, March 12, 1872. 








ON THE RELATIVE POWER OF VARIOUS SUBSTANCES 
IN PREVENTING PUTREFACTION, AND THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF PROTOPLASMIC AND FUNGUS LIFE. 

BY DR. F. CRACE CALVERT. 

Dr. Catvertr read a paper with the above title before the Royal 
Society, an abstract of which is in the Chemical News of March 28, 
from which the following is condensed. Dry. Calvert used small test- 
tubes, previously cleansed and heated, in each of which were put one 
part of white of egg, four parts of distilled water, and 1-1000th part 
of the drug. The tubes were kept at a uniform temperature of 12.5° C, 
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to 15.5° C., and examined daily, with a power of 800 diameters, for 


; 


39 days, and occasionally for 80 days. The results were as fol- | 
lows -— i ¢ 
Days required for development. 
Fungi. Vibrios. 
SS PSPACTARID SO NITION ooo o.eincc sv weenie sie veeee peewee’ 18 12 V 
2. ACIDS. } 
MIO UE MNT nab cane y mienive ese ca eas eaewes cess Sa 21 11 
REANISRIO So Goad bua wiekc eae c seen ai nis sbioens sis 9 9 f 
PERN ccc er aace es subas oon sea eesodsns Leeeeee 10 10 
RINE I... snemb eben es bs ae aaennokuas exes aces 18 22 
ANA Sc 2S Uk x owas une eacce mee sananks anaes oneswaee 9 30 
PURTOPERE tanh coe ee Dick en ee GU hUuua Bais None. 9 
3. ALKALIES. 
SORES DAO Ss aera Wuhan uncchn ee hens she sess wekee ces 18 24 
SARUM eon in seca nee cena au au anisucta sess s 16 26 
Caustic ammonia.............45 SSSR Te aE EE 20 24 
SOOO SUDO Ses bns ie kkcsbeus bisws ann eS abenes oo sess None. 13 I 
4, CHLORINE COMPOUNDS. Bt 
SID T CHC. COIOTT? JR gS aS yaa ys Se eae es 22 7 v 
SORSNENIR ILD MNT UANNIEN Ss oie Wisis oes hth > alos a UUbA Ss oes oseaSs 19 14 “ 
CATO TES BCS TCTs cr a a eg 18 7 | 
SPE eaihG WATERLESS wn saine kiana auneie wan sium 21 10 
CRC MMNG ho Uc tt aus pce ecaebaskbuwerenecesie es 53 None. al 
SUMED OE MN OIIMIEN p66 noi nie pale oo nin ea o0\nssshess os * 5's 81 None. Ww 
SSRN IND | bcos cawasionks ceweeheeubueseecs sears 16 9 at 
SMI SOLAR, uuu Moco san eabeweses sane sescie 19 17 th 
5. SuLPHUR COMPOUNDS. pr 
SAPTERUP ROP IENO oso aiswicin¥ os enunvs sab ones sxice ues 19 9 th 
PRODUIT AUIIG SS. int cs Gusaiese seen suea was os eeeos 15 q or 
DOR AMID 2 ois cone hoses os bene ss Gene en ee eee 18 14. cu 
PIPED AU OWDUR en ooo bao e sas aw nen aeeecsoas’s 18 11 fa 
6. PHOSPHATES. fr 
PUENTE SMSO sa 6 osc Skew bees ehebeseneeccnuaee' 17 13 
PATRONS os ies ao. wie ms Sabo bons wax Sonie eas 22 7 
7. PERMANGANSTE OF POVAGE 2. o.6.sc cscs ccsccnscces 22 9 
8. TAR SERIES. ri. 
SIRO Oe. pop nbhy es ap aiens nese seam eneew esses ses None. None. at 
reap eMt MI LO e ok a ekp ashe oopases dees sees asn/s o> None. None. os 
9, SuLPHO-CARBOLATES, y 
Sulpho-carbolate of potash...............0.. eRe a eeene 17 18 of 
Sitihioscarbolnte Gl GOdR.. 0... ces.escicaeassacecaciocces 20 18 
PSTD -CHNIDOIN NO OL WANG 0.601010 05 as 000s wee 6050's e's se 010i 17 None. W 
10. ce 
eB UE AEFI 03.555 oc mo ous eh ke Ayes oecsieeas aes: None. 25 
POON O35, bau cekwsonactnsnesauusanvenensose 19 17 en 
EODOT aun o oe she ce Ene Seasick xeesahenAausaesapeamews None. 8 
PMIRSMMTANOL Ere aS hws sen sibs Gusaciene dude ss oubeno sees 42 14 ar 
SUMNIRLS io cok crv aowacisusG ned esessun sane earner esses 21 9 f 
6) 
These substances might be arranged under four heads :— in 


First. Those which prevent the development of all life, including — gr 
only carbolic and cresylic acid. at! 
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Second. Those which prevent the development of vibrional life, but 
not of fungal life, including only bichloride of mercury and chloride 
of zine. 

Third. Those which prevent the development of fungi, but not of 
vibrios, including lime, pepper, turpentine, sulphate of quinine, and 
prussic acid. 

Fourth. Those which do not prevent the development of either 
forms of life, including the remaining 25 substances. 








NITRITE OF AMYL IN EPILEPSY. 


Dr. 8. Were Mircnert has a short paper on this subject in the 
Philadelphia Medical Times of April 15. Ie reports a case of most 
severe epilepsy, following sexual excesses, in which the convulsion 
was always succeeded by spasm of the arm. After the failure of 
all other remedies, Dr. Mitchell says :— 

** As a last resort, I gave him in a very small phial three or four drops of nitrite of 
amyl, and showed him how to inhale it by putting the open phial up one nostril while 
with one finger he closed the other, and then made a few full inspirations. The first 
attempt failed, because, as he said, the spasm of the left limb made him nervous. On 
the second occasion he began to breathe it the instant the fingers twitched,—having 
pulled the cork of the phial with his teeth. In a few moments he felt his face flush, 
the carotids beat violently, his head felt full, and, the spasm ceasing, the attack at 
once, and for the first time in his experience, was cut short. Four days later he thus 
cut short another attack; and the experiment has since succeeded in eleven fits, and 
failed, from too late use of the nitrite, in two. Moreover, the attacks have lessened in 
frequency, and now come on only once in ten to twenty days.” 

Dr. Mitchell remarks as follows :-— 

In a second instance of epilepsy, with aura proceeding from the 
right hand, the nitrite of amyl has been successfully used in two 
attacks; but commonly the cerebral phenomena in this, as in most 
cases, follow too soon to be of value,—or, rather, too soon to allow 
of time for the nitrite to affect the intracranial circulation. 

This must, unhappily, be the case in most epilepsies; but in all 
which have an aura or local spasm distant enough in time from the 
cerebral symptoms, it may be of value, and ought certainly to be 
employed. 

In another class of rare cases it may also prove of service. There 
are certain epilepsies in which the spasms last for hours, one fit 
following another. In these I commonly employ, with success, 
injections under the skin of bromide of lithium, using thirty or forty 
grains in three or four localities; but I have twice checked these 
attacks at once by inhalations of the nitrite of amyl. In one of 
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them there was a second fit, but no more—which was unusual. In 
the other, which lasts always several hours, I used the nitrite at the 
close of an hour, in the third convulsion. Relaxation instantly 
occurred ; the fit passed off, and no other followed. Ether has been 
frequently employed in this case, but it merely mitigates the attack, 
and its use has to be kept up for hours. 





NOTE RELATIVE TO THE BROMIDE OF CALCIUM. 
BY WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, M.D. 

Bromipe of calcium is a white crystalline substance, very soluble in 
water, and readily decomposing on exposure to the atmosphere for a 
few minutes. The aqueous solution is at first colorless, but it soon 
becomes tawny from a portion of the bromide being set free. Its taste 
is similar to that of the bromide of potassium, though somewhat more 
pungent and disagreeable. 

The formula of bromide of calcium is BrCa, and its combining 
equivalent is 98 (Br. 78, Ca, 20=98); 100 grains, therefore, contain 
about 79.5 grains of bromide. 

Desiring to test the therapeutical value of this compound, I desired 
Dr. Neergaard to procure it. During the last few months I have used 
it in a number of cases in which the bromides were indicated, and have 
become satisfied of its great efficiency as a medical agent. 

The dose is from fifteen to thirty grains or more for an adult. It is 
especially useful in those cases in which speedy action is desirable, as, 
owing to its instability, the bromine is readily set free, and its peculiar 
action on the organism obtained more promptly than when either of 
the other bromides is administered. Chief among these effects is its 
hypnotic influence, and hence the bromide of calcium is particularly 
beneficial in cases of delirium tremens, or in the insomnia resulting 
from intense mental labor or excitement. 

Thus, I gave a gentleman who, owing to business anxieties, had not 
slept for several nights, and who was in a state of great excitement, a 
single dose of thirty grains. Ile soon fell into a sound sleep, which 
lasted for seven hours. The next night, as he was wakeful, I gave him 
a like dose of bromide of potassium, but it was without effect, and he 
remained awake the whole night. The subsequent night he was as in- 
disposed to sleep as he ever had been, but a dose of thirty grains of bro- 
mide of calcium gave him eight hours sound sleep, and he awoke re- 
freshed and with all unpleasant cerebral symptoms—pain, vertigo, and 
confusion of ideas—entirely gone. 
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In a number of other instances a single dose has sufticed to induce 
sleep, a result which very rarely follows the administration of one dose 
of any of the other bromides. 

In those exhausted conditions of the nervous system attended with 
great irritability, such as are frequently met with in hysterical women, 
and which are ‘ened by headache, vertigo, insomnia, and a mental 
condition of extreme excitement, bromide of calcium has proved in 
my hands of decided service. Combined with the syrup of the lacto- 
phosphate of lime, it scarcely leaves anything to be desired. An eligi- 
ble formula is—R Calcii bromidi, 3j.; syrup. lact. phos. cale., 3 iv. 
M. ft. sol. Dose, a teaspoonful three times a day in a little water. 

In epilepsy I have thus far seen no reason for preferring it to the bro- 
mide of potassium or sodium, except in those cases in which the par- 
oxysms are very frequent, or in cases occurring in very young infants ; 
of these latter, several, which had previously resisted the bromide of 
potassium, have yielded to the bromide of calcium. It does not appear 
to cause acne to anything like the extent of the bromide of potassium 
or of sodium. 

My object in writing this note is simply to call attention to a remedy 
which promises well— Vew York Medical Journal, December, 1871. 








ERGOT. 

In the Dublin Med. Journal for April, 1872, is a paper on Ergot 
by Dr. Jno. Denham, who states that he has experimented clinically 
with ergot toa sonaiiteuadili extent, and that in leucorrhoea it oce casionally 
appears to be of service—that in amenorrhoea it never does good. In 
many cases of menorrhagia it has been very serviceable, and when 
polypi are present sometimes promotes their expulsion. Whenever, 
however, the hemorrhage is due to fibroids, the ergot has been of no 
service. Ilis views of its action on pregnancy may be summed as 
follows :— 

When given, even in large doses, before the full period, it dees not 
produce abortion, but when abortion has fairly commenced it hastens 
it. It has no action on the fetus in utero. When given in the second 
stage it liastens it, but at great mechanical risk to the child. When 
given near the close of the second stage of labor, it acts most favorably 
in the prevention of post-partum hemorrhage. In post-partum hemor- 
rhage, either before or after the expulsion of the placenta, it is of no 
value. In the discussion which followed the reading of this paper 
before the Dublin Obstetrical Society, several gentlemen differed from 
Dr. Denham, bearing witness to the value of the drug in post-partum 
hemorrhage. 
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DIABETES. 

Dr. J. T. Surarer states (Medical and Surgical Reporter) that he 
has succeeded in curing five cases of confirmed diabetes by a method 
of treatment which the following, taken verbatim from his paper, will 
serve to illustrate :— 

Owing to the great debility of the patient, I commenced the new 
treatment by prescribing as follows: 
ere ee 

eT ere rrr . ae * 

Sig.—To be taken at 9 a.m, 3 p.m., and bedtime, and tinct. ergot 

3 j., to be taken before each meal in water. 


Also :— 





Ee eee ETT Ter Tere 
IE cick vccrnennadenrcen Sh M. 

Sig.—The size of a cherry, to be well rubbed along the spine every 
morning and evening. 

I directed him to abstain as much as possible from animal food, eon- 
fine himself to a vegetable diet, and to procure lager beer or ale to 
drink instead of water; and if either became nauseous to him, to alter- 
nate with tea, or whiskey and water. 

I increased the acid grs. v. every eight or ten days during the three 
following months, until I considered a cure permanently effected ; but 
the opium and ergot were not increased every time. 

Within six weeks from the commencement of my treatment this pa- 
tient’s abdomen had become sensibly diminished ; the hard band or cord 
which had passed over it had disappeared, and it began to have ¢ 
natural appearance and feel ; his weight had increased during that time 
quite rapidly ; being weighed it was found to be nearly 105 pounds, 
an increase of nearly 15 pounds in less than six weeks, while the liquid 
drunk and urine voided had been reduced from two and one-half gal- 
lons in thirteen hours to less than one gallon in the same time. 

At this time I was giving tannic acid in xxv. gr. doses, with opii gr.j. 
and ergot 3 iij. 

If this was “tom tom” treatment it was very effective, certainly. 

Before the first of December I commenced giving the medicine four 
times daily, and, excepting the opium, in increased quantity, at intervals 
often days. By the first week in January, 1872, the patient had entirely 
recovered; he was able to work without experiencing great or unusual 
fatigue, and his weight had increased to 125 pounds. 

I then commenced diminishing the quantity of medicine and number 
of doses at short intervals till the beginning of the present month 


(February), when I ceased administering it entirely ; every trace of the 
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disease having disappeared, and his weight having increased to 130 
pounds ; that being a greater weight, he informed me, than he had ever 
reached prior to that time. 








ON THE USE OF PHOSPHORUS IN CERTAIN DISEASES 
OF THE SKIN. 

Dr. TH. Eames has a paper with the above caption in the Dublin 
Journal of Medical Science for Jan. 1, 1872. Me uses the drug in the 
form of solution in olive oil, ten grains to the ounce. The dose is 
five to ten drops three times a day, after meals, and is best given in 
gelatin capsule. Dr, Eames details a very severe and obstinate case of 
acne, cured; three cases of lupus, in which all other known forms of 
treatment had been proved powerless, cured ; as well as several cases of 
scrofuloderma and of psoriasis in which speedy cures were effected. In 
the latter disease he states that, after the failure of arsenic, he has habi- 
tually found phosphorus very efficacious. 

He says—I have found that phosphorus produces a coated state of 
the tongue, not unlike the silvery tongue which follows the prolonged 
use of arsenic. Loss of appetite, mental depression, and bodily weak- 
ness are also induced much earlier in soine cases than others, but are 
to be watched for in all cases in which the drug is given. On the 
earlier appearance of dyspeptic symptoms I now discontinue its use 
and administer some of the mineral acids. 

Many patients have mentioned that, some two or three minutes after 
taking the medicine, a pleasant sensation of warmth is felt through the 
entire body. I have not ascertained that any aphrodisiac effect is in- 
duced, although I have frequently inquired for it. A slight diaphoresis 
is observed occasionally. Diarrhoea was not induced in any of my cases. 
The amount of urine in some was slightly increased. Analysis detected 
nothing abnormal. 

Dr. Eames further says that he has found phosphorus of very great 
service in eczema of the scalp, with enlargement of the glands, stat- 
ing that he has seen in many cases a copious eczematous eruption behind 
the ears and on the head, combined with greatly enlarged glandule 
concatenate, disappear in a few weeks after this treatment had been 
adopted, the glands being also quickly restored to their normal size. 








XYLOL. 
Tits hydrocarbon, it seems, has been used in Berlin in the treat- 
ment of small-pox with good results. 
The Berlin Klinische Wochenschrift states that Dr. Zuelzer, of the 
2 
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Charité Hospital, had administered xylol in cases.of small-pox, with 
the most complete success. It is given in doses of from 3 to 5 drops 
for children, 10 to 15 drops for adults, every hour to every three 
hours: as much as a teaspoonful at a time has been taken. The most 
convenient form of taking it is in capsules containing 3, 5, 8, and 12 
drops each. 

The theory has been broached that xylol is taken up by the blood, 
and acts as a disinfectant. Absolute purity of the xylol is necessary, 
as toluol and other analogous compounds do not possess this peculiar 
action, and it seems there are some practical difficulties in obtaining 
xylol absolutely pure. 

Xylol, or xylene, C,I,,, was first separated from coal naphtha by 
Dr. Hugo Miller; it is obtained by fractional distillation until a 
distillate is obtained of about 140° C, boiling-point ; this is mixed with 
sulphurie acid, which dissolves xylol, forming xylol sulphuric acid ; 
this acid is decomposed by dry distillation, and the xylol thus obtained 
is further puritied. Pure xylol is colorless, it has a faint odor, some- 
what like benzol, but different; boiling-point 139° C., sp. gr. 806.— 
Med. Press and Circular, Feb. RR 1872. 





LOCAL ACTION OF HYDRATE OF CILORAL. 

A wrrirer in the Scéentijie American states that chloral applied 
locally is an exceedingly active counter-irritant, producing, if used 
carelessly, very obstinate ulcerations. He says: “ When applied, the 
burning is precisely like that produced by a cataplasm of strong 
mustard; but, at the same time, a sedative action is perceived, which 
somewhat neutralizes the smarting, while it does not prevent an exces- 
sive irritation of the skin. It does not blister, but the part the chloral 
has been applied to becomes exceedingly inflamed, and more or less 
swollen; and, according to the length of time of application, shows 
a merely reddened skin, or a suppuration of several weeks’ duration. 

“J give you my mode of application: Take a piece of fresh adhe- 
sive plaster, of the size wanted, and crush fine, on its surface, with an 
ivory spatula, enough of the crystals of the chloral to powder the 
piece of adhesive plaster quite evenly ; use the edge of the spatula to 
take off the chloral where it is more than a mere dust in thickness, 
but distribute evenly, leaving one third of an inch margin for adhe- 
sion: heat the back of the plaster for an instant only, and apply. 
Leave it on about half an hour as a rubefacient, six hours as an irritant. 
To produce suppuration, put the chloral on the plaster in large quan- 
tities, and leave on from twenty-four to thirty-six hours; on its with- 
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drawal, apply a stimulating salve, and afterwards heal with cerate. 
For an escharotic effect, apply the chloral, thickly spread, and, after 
twelve hours, repeat the application, if necessary. 





ON TIE USE OF THE LACTO-PHOSPHATE OF LIME AS 
AN ANALEPTIC MEDICINE IN ADYNAMIC FEVERS 
IN CONVALESCENCE. 

Uxprr the above caption Dr. R. Blackie, of Paris, has a paper of 
considerable therapeutical interest in the London Practitioner of Feb- 
ruary, 1872. He claims for the preparation that it is almost a physi- 
ological necessity, and states that the vital activity of animals and their 
temperature are proportionate to the quantity of lime phosphate they 
contain; so that from the bird to the man, and from man to the 
mollusk, the quantity of the salt follows a descending course. He 
deprived a pigeon of almost all phosphate of lime in its food, and it 
soon lost all its liveliness, its appetite, a notable portion of its flesh and 
weight, and excreted more phosphate than it took in. The addition 
of the phosphate to its food was very shortly followed by return to 
health. Tle also asserts that certainly in vegetables and probably in 
animals the phosphate of lime is really associated with the most active 
nitrogenous living matter. IIe commends it highly in youths whose 
development had been stopped without any apparent adequate reason, 
stating that under its use growth and health rapidly reappeared. Also 
in the general atony that follows protracted fevers. Likewise in 
marasmus in children, when at dentition or puberty food is disgusting, 
general atony present, and diarrhoea and constipation show the involve- 
ment of digestion. Ie believes it to be very useful in the adynamic 
stage of some pneumonias, and even in the acute stage of typhoid 
fever, stating that he found it very efticient in the treatment of the 
severe epidemic of adynamic enteric fever during the siege of Paris. 








ON THE USE OF NITRATE OF SILVER IN CERTAIN 
LOCAL INFLAMMATIONS, 


Dr. Gro. CroweLt commends most highly the application of nitrate 
of silver in local inflammation, such as_ boils, carbuncles, testitis. 
In the latter disease he applies it in the following manner :—The 
scrotum is made to present a tolerably smooth surface of skin over the 
swollen testicle, which surface is then wetted by means of a piece of 
lint previously dipped in water, and the solid nitrate of silver is then 
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carefully and equally applied over the whole surface, suspensory 
bandage and rest being enjoined. In from two to six hours the pain 
has disappeared, and after this a gradual diminution of the swelling 
oceurs. In boils and similar phleegmons he uses the solid stick or the 
strong solution (20 grs. to drachm), as originally advised by Mr. Jno. 
Higginbottom.— London Practitioner, Feb., 1872. 





TREATMENT OF ALVEOLAR HEMORRHAGE. 


In the Dental Cosmos for February, 1872, is an article upon this 
subject, by the editor, Jas. W. White. He enjoins the various con- 
stitutional and hygienic measures which are to be used in the treat- 
ment of all hemorrhages, and says of the local measures :— 

Various methods have been suggested for the employment of 
pressure to close the mouths of the bleeding vessels: with teeth havy- 
ing but one root, the application of a styptic and the reinsertion of 
the tooth; the filling of the socket, after the employment of an as- 
tringent, with plaster-of-Paris mixed with water, or in powder, and 
allowing it to absorb moisture enough to cause it to set; the applica- 
tion of a small pellet, containing a styptic in powder or solution, and 
subsequently filling the space with cotton, saturated with sandarac 
varnish. Compresses of wood or cork, held in place by the opposing 
tecth, assisted by bandaging the jaw, have also been employed suc- 
cessfully. In cases where the hemorrhage is capillary, a saddle, made 
of cork, with a V-shaped slot cut in it, so that it will contract or 
clamp the margins of the socket, has been found very efficient. The 
most efticient saddle for the purpose is one made of gutta-percha, 
formed while in a plastic state to fit the space,—subsequently removed 
and contracted somewhat by pressure, then cooled and sprung over the 
parts. This method is easy of application, and, especially where there 
are adjoining teeth, the most complete of any plan yet suggested for 
making uniform pressure. 

Of the various vegetable astringents, tannin is, perhaps, the most 
efficient, and has the advantage of forming a clot which is insoluble 
in any of the constituents of the blood. The best method of apply- 
ing it isin powder, on small pieces of lint, packed, one after the other, 
into the socket. An admirable application is styptic colloid. Of the 
mineral astringents, alum, either in powder or saturate solution, will 
control most cases of venus or capillary hemorrhage. In severe cases, 
nitric acid seems to be less objectionable than the preparations of iron 
or the lunar caustic, because less liable to cause slough and the second- 
ary hemorrhage which follows. Tannin, or alum, with pressure by 
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the gutta-percha saddle, will almost surely check any alveolar hemor- 
rhage except that caused by an open artery, and will frequently con- 
trol that. These failing, the actual cautery promises the promptest 
relief. 





INHALATIONS OF CALOMEL. 


Ar the meeting of the Medical Society of London, Mr. Tlenry Lee 
said that he was the first to introduce calomel baths to the notice of 
the profession, and before doing so had labored to find out the cause 
of failure of the cinnabar and gray oxide of mereury. The cinnabar 
is decomposed by heat, and gives off sulphurous acid, which irritates 
the lungs ; the gray oxide is decomposed, and, absorbing oxygen, be- 
comes the binoxide, and acts more powerfully. These remedies acted 
sometimes with small effect, sometimes with great effect. Calomel, 
when used with water, as he recommended, is, he thought, perfect ; 
the skin is acted upon, and the lungs are not irritated. The canu- 
tion given to use water with the bath has been neglected in some 
quarters. During the fumigation of calomel, hydrochloric acid is 
given off, which is very irritating to the lungs, but no bad results 
follow it if water is used as well. In the fumigation of calomel dry, 
without the presence of water, as in fumigation from a teapot, hydro- 
chloric acid gets into the lungs, and causes much harm. 

CasE I.—-A young woman in good health, and well nourished, was suffering from a 
syphilitic ulcer of the throat. Twenty grains of calomel were volatilized in a teapot, 
and inhaled; the skin became cold and livid, the lips blue and the pulse small. Ona 
post-mortem, for the woman died, the internal organs were healthy, but the lungs 
were emphysematous, and there was effusion intothem. The symptoms appeared sud- 
denly, and the fumigation, no doubt, caused the death; if a little vapor of water had 
been present, no harm would have happened. 

Case IT.—A man inhaled gr. xxx. of calomel from a teapot for four nights, for 
the cure of a hoarseness which had lasted two years, and which had resisted a great 
varicty of treatment. The hoarseness was cured without salivation, and the man has 
suffered ever since from a cough, and pain in the chest. The lungs are not diseased, 
and no tubercle is present. In America the bath is used a great deal, but they make 
a sweating bath of it, which is an error, as the patient is debilitated, and the calomel 
washed off. 

The President asked Mr. Lee if he had met with any untoward re- 
sults, after his treatment with the bath. What recommendation did 
he give to those about to use the bath ? 

Mr. Lee had not seen bad results, except from the pre-existing dis- 
ease—old cases of mercurialization, or disease of the bones. He 
does not salivate, but gets a slight tenderness of the gums. He uses 
an apparatus of tin, with a tray for the calomel, and a gutter for 
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water, a spirit lamp to burn an ounce of spirit, calomel 3 ss. A stool, 
a chair, and a cloak. The calomel is sublimed and deposited on the 
skin. <A little of the vapor is to be inhaled from time to time; the 
patient is to sleep in the cloak. In four or five nights the gums are 
affected. In the case of one patient, two successive baths produced 
tender gums. Substances likely to induce diarrhea are to be avoided. 
—The Doctor, March 1, 1872. 








OXYTOXIC POWERS OF QUININE. 


Ir having been recently claimed for quinine that it has power to 
cause uterine contractions, Dr. R. W. Erwin details in Zhe St. Louis 
Medical and Surgical Journal, of March, 1872, what may almost be 
considered atest case. A woman in the fifth month of pregnancy 
was seized with violent irregular intermittent, in which abortion was 
very strongly threatened, by pains, dilatations of the os and flow. 
Under the pronounced use of morphia, the symptoms were kept in 
check until the irregular paroxysmal disturbances developed into a 
distinct intermittent. Quinia was then administered, until profuse 
cinchonization was induced. The paroxysms, by this treatment, were 
entirely cured, and the threatening abortion prevented, the patient go- 
ing to the full term. 

Dr. Jas. C. Harris very forcibly (American Practitioner, April, 
1872) combats the asserted power of quinine of causing contractions 
of the gravid uterus, stating that he has given it very freely in many 
eases of threatened abortion from ague, and always thereby at once 
checked the malarial disease and the commencing abortion. 








OZONE: ITS CHEMICAL, PHYSIOLOGICAL, AND CLINI- 
CAL CHARACTERS. 

In a meeting of the Gesellschaft der Aerzte of Vienna, on the 26th 
of January, Dr. Dittel being in the chair, Dr. J. Schreiber, physician 
of the Sanatorium of Aussee, gave a discourse upon ozone. The acci- 
dental discovery of ozone we owe to Van Marum, who, in 1785, passed 
the electric spark through oxygen, and then perceived that the gas ac- 
quired a peculiar odor. Ile, however, did not go further. Professor 
Schénbein, of Basle, first of all made himself master of the situation, 
and brought forward a number of interesting facts relative to ozone. 
He found that a peculiar phosphorus-like smell took place when water 
was resolved into its elements by the galvanic battery. Ile named the 
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substance which caused this smell ozone. The smell of ozone is only set 
free at the positive pole; at the negative pole there is no trace of it. 
The easiest method of exhibiting ozone is to place phosphorus in a flask 
filled with atmospheric air, and partly covered with water, the flask 
being shaken so that new portions of the phosphorus always come in 
contact with the air. Ozone is a gas which is not taken up by water. 
Whilst the common oxygen molecule consists of two atoms, the active 
ozone molecule contains three atoms. Ozone oxidizes bodies also at 
low temperatures ; raising them at once to the highest point of oxida- 
tion. From this circumstance it is like chlorine in its bleaching and 
disinfecting process; it oxidizes silver, but neither gold nor platinum. 
It bleaches litmus paper and indigo solutions. It is absorbed by straw- 
humus, and organic matter in general. 

After the author of the paper had mentioned the remaining chemi- 
sal properties of ozone, he adverted to the theory of Sch6nbein concern- 
ing ozone and antozone, and the volumetric relations of ozone, and 
then described the way in which ozone acted with blood. Blood, de- 
fibrinated as well as undefibrinated, and heemo-globin, have the pro- 
perty of setting free ozone which has been taken up by oil of turpen- 
tine. Blood globules act in the same way upon the peroxide of hydro- 
gen. This substance is resolved by means of the blood globules into 
water and oxygen, and the nascent oxygen gives the well-known reac- 
tion, namely, that of making blue strips of guaiacum paper.  I]zmo- 
globin loses this power when it is raised to boiling heat or is mingled 
with alcohol. According to the investigations of Alex. Schmidt, there 
is no doubt but that the oxygen which is taken by respiration and food 
into the organism of animals is ozonized by the blood corpuscles ; yet, 
as all the ozone, immediately after being taken in, is required for pur- 
poses of oxidation, we cannot discover either free or combined ozone 
any longer in the blood. It seems near the truth that the ozone is de- 
stroyed when water is present, forming with it peroxide of hydrogen ; 
but this also is separated into water and oxygen, which latter, in its 
nascent stage, is used for purposes of oxidation. Tor this reason no 
peroxide of hydrogen has as yet been noticed in the blood. According 
to this account there takes place in the organism of animals a continu- 
ous formation and destruction of ozone and peroxide of hydrogen, A 
constant work of oxidation goes on in all vascular parts of the animal 
economy, keeping up the chemistry of life. With the assistance of 
ozone the blood corpuscles are dissolved and changed into other 
products. 

The peroxide of hydrogen contained in the blood is thus quickly 
decomposed into water and oxygen; but the latter is not taken up as 
such by the blood, since we know that even a few bubbles of oxygen, 
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when taken up by the blood, have an injurious effect. The nascent 
oxygen is employed at once for fresh purposes of oxidation. Schmidt 
explains the fluidity of the blood by observing that the products of the 
destruction of the hzemo-globin immediately lose their plastic prop- 
erty through the action of the oxygen, which is in a nascent state. 
When the blood is removed from the body its chemical nature under- 
goes alteration, and the fibrino-plastic property appears. In this way, 
too, the fluidity of the other fluids in the body, such as lymph, chyle, 
ete., may be comprehended. 

The remark of Schénbein, that the chief function of the blood cor- 
puscles is the chemical excitement of the oxygen of the respired air, 
has found, by recent experiments, complete confirmation. With re- 
spect to the measurement of atmospheric ozone, it may be remarked 
that ozone is an almost constant constituent of the air. The great 
natural fountain-head of this substance must be sought for in the elec- 
tric discharges of the clouds; but there are several processes by which 
ozone may be obtained. 

Recently, Thau, of Pesth, has discovered a new source of ozone. 
He, by accident, became aware that ozone is found in the hydrogen 
flame of the Bunsen light, and in the flame of spirits of wine. Than 
is accordingly of opinion that this substance is produced in various 
processes of burning. When coal burns, however, no ozone is pro- 
duced, because in this case a molecule C absorbs the whole molecule 
S. Besides this, according to Montegazza, several aromatic plants and 
flowers possess the property of making evident ozone, which he has 
found from a number of experiments. With respect to the ozono- 
meter, the author of the paper observes that especially iodide of potas- 
sium, which ozone destroys, is the substance whose reaction is made 
use of. Two hundred parts of water, with ten parts of starch and one 
part of iodide of potassium, are used ; and into this strips of paper are 
dipped. Such strips are turned blue in air containing ozone, because 
the iodide is destroyed, iodine being set free. This method, however, 
of observing the presence of ozone leaves much to be desired. }'rom 
the accurate observations of Professor Boehm, it results that the atmos- 
phere contains more ozone by night than it does by day, and more 
when western winds blow than when eastern winds prevail. There is 
more of it on the side of the house where the wind blows than on the 
other; more in country than in town. With respect, too, to the season, 
there are many differences. There is more ozone in the air from Feb- 
ruary to June; less in the months from July to January. 

As to the therapeutical value of ozone, as yet there is little to be 
found in medical literature clear or well-marked. Dr. Lender relates 
a case wherein a woman who, after obstinate intermittent fever, had 
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symptoms resembling cholera and was in grave danger, was saved by 
inhalation of ozonized air. Again, in cases of asphyxia from carbonic 
oxide gas or common gas, the good effect of ozone has been more than 
once proved. 

The reader of the paper closed his interesting communication by the 
following conclusions :—1. Ozone is nothing else but oxygen condensed 
to two-thirds of its bulk, in which state it possesses energetic oxidizing 
properties. 2. The whole of the tissue-changes in animals may be ac- 
counted for by the transformation of the inhaled oxygen into ozone, 
and the effect of the latter on the tissues. 3. Ozone composes a con- 
stant part of atmospheric air. 4. The use of ozone as a therapeutic 
agent deserves the greatest attention from physicians, and is destined 
to play a great part in the practice of medicine (q). 

The reading of the paper was illustrated by demonstrations and 
physical experiments.— Zhe Doctor, Murch 1, 1872. 








THE TREATMENT OF FEVER. 
BY DR. ©. MURCHISON. 

1. To remove, when possible, the cause on which the fever depends. 

2. To promote elimination, not merely of any morbid poison, but of 
the products of exaggerated metamorphosis in the blood and tissues. 

3. To reduce the temperature and the frequency of the action of 
the heart. 

4. To maintain the nutrition of the tissues, and stimulate the action 
of the heart, by appropriate food and stimulants, taking care, at the 
same time, not to excite congestion, or increase the work of the 
already overtasked glandular organs. 

5. To relieve dangerous and distressing symptoms. 

6. To obviate and counteract secondary complications. 

1. Unfortunately, it is not often that we have it in our power to 
remove the cause of pyrexia; but the object is one always to be kept in 
view, and sometimes the main efforts of our treatment must be directed 
to secure it; as, for example, pyrexia dependent upon pent-up pus, an 
obstructed bowel, or gouty, syphilitic, or periosteal inflammation. 

2. The elimination of any morbid poison, as well as of the products 
of exaggerated metamorphosis, will often be promoted by the judicious 
employment of diaphoretics, diuretics, purgatives, and emetics. The 
old practice of commencing the treatment of pyrexia by giving a pur- 
gative, to unload the portal circulation and promote the action of the 
liver, is undoubtedly a good one, and is particularly advisable in persons 
of robust habit, or who live too well. In mild cases of pyrexia, the 
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only treatment necessary consists in the avoidance of any chill, and in 
the administration of a mild aperient, followed by frequent doses of 
diuretics and diaphoretics, such as the citrate of potash, or the liquor 
ammoniz acetatis with spirit of nitrous ether. Elimination will also 
be promoted by a plentiful supply of fresh air, which will favor the 
escape of carbonic acid from the lungs, and by the free use of diluents, 
which will help to wash away through the kidneys the products of 
tissue-waste. In all grave cases of fever you will remember the im- 
portance of maintaining the action of the kidneys, and of keeping a 
good watch on the state of the urine; noting carefully not so much its 
color and the presence or absence of lithates (both of which characters 
will depend much on the quantity), but the quantity and the presence 
or absence of albumen. When the quantity becomes notably diminished, 
or albumen appears, advantage will often be derived from hot poul- 
tices to the loins, aperients, diaphoretics, diluents, and diuretics. But 
while you promote elimination, you must take care that the means for 
this end do not weaken too much the action of the heart ; and you must 
remember that, in some fevers, the natural processes of elimination are 
excessive, and conduce to dangerous exhaustion and death. 

3. For reducing the intensity of the pyrexia, different measures have 
been proposed. 

Blood-letting was at one time universally resorted to for this object, 
but in this country it is now entirely discarded, because it was found 
to increase one of the great dangers in pyrexia, viz., failure of the 
heart’s action. There are few accurate observations on the effects of 
blood-letting on the temperature of pyrexia; but we know that, when 
a copious bleeding of the nose or the bowel takes place in enteric 
fever, although the temperature may fall below the normal standard, 
it speedily regains its former height, or rises above it. 

The external use of cold water is one of the most certain means of 
reducing temperature in pyrexia, and in certain cases is attended with 
good results. The attention which this practice is now attracting will 
justify the following remarks: In the seventeenth century the brothers 
Hahn, of Leipzig, treated fevers by the external use of cold water, 
but their observations were soon forgotten. Toward the end of last 
century (1787) cold affusion was proposed by Dr. Currie, of Liverpool, 
both for arresting and mitigating fever. The patient was seated naked 
in anempty tub or bath, and several buckets of water, of a temperature 
of 50 or 60 deg. Fahrenheit, were poured from a height of from 2 to 3 
feet or more over the head and chest. He was then hastily dried and 
restored to bed, and, in most cases, the operation was repeated once or 
twice daily. It was stated that in many cases, if resorted to during 
the first three days, this treatment arrested the discase; while in 
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others it reduced the pulse and temperature, relieved many of the 
distressing symptoms, and particularly the headache, restlessness, and 
delirium, and conducted the disease to a safe and speedy issue. The 
affusions were employed at any stage of the fever; but the effects 
were always most salutary at an early stage. They were said to 
be contraindicated when the temperature of the skin, ascertained 
by the thermometer, was not much above the normal standard, or 
when, notwithstanding an elevation of temperature, the patient com- 
plained of chilliness, or suffered from severe diarrhca or profuse 
sweating. 

The wonderful results obtained by Currie were confirmed by 
numerous observers in different parts of the world, whose testimony is 
recorded in the edition of his work published in 1804.* But in the 
British epidemic fever of 1817-19, the practice was followed by many 
with great perseverance, and the general result, according to Sir 
Robert Christison, was that in very few cases, if any, was the disease 
arrested by it; that although an abatement of febrile heat and _rest- 
lessness occurred almost invariably, it was of short duration, and not 
to be made permanent by any frequency of repetition ; that as much 
good eventually was attained by frequent cold or tepid sponging, 
together with cold applied to the head ; and that often the cold affusion 
occasioned for a time after each application an intense feeling of 
pressure and weighty feeling in the brain, which could not be regarded 
without some uneasiness.t These statements, backed by professional 
and popular prejudice, account perhaps for the subsequent neglect of 
cold-water treatment of fevers. But the observations made of late 
years by Brand, of Stettin, Jurgensen, of Leipzig, Liebermeister, of 
Basle, Ziemssen, of Erlangen, and II. Weber and Wilson, of London, 
show that although the practice may not shorten the fever, and is 
often inapplicable, yet under certain circumstances it is useful not 
only for reducing the temperature, first of the surface and then of the 
interior of the body, but for relieving headache and other distressing 
symptoms, removing congestion of the kidneys, warding off delirium 
and coma, and rousing the nervous system in cases of excessive stupor. 
The circumstance has perhaps been too much lost sight of, that cooling 


the body may not influence the conditions on which the development 


of heat depends; but with reduced heat it may be assumed that there 
will be diminished metamorphosis, tothe non-elimination of the products 
of which many of the dangers of fever are due. In point of fact, Schroe- 


* Medical Reports on the Effects of Water, Cold and Warm, as a Remedy in Fever. 
By James Currie, M.D., F.R.S., 1804, 
+ Article ‘* Continued Fever” (Library of Medicine, vol. 1, 1840). 
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der, of Dorpat, has ascertained that cold baths effect a marked diminn- | 


tion in the excretion of carbonic acid and urea in fever ; * and as this was 
not attended by any aggravation of the general symptoms, it is fair to 
attribute it to a retarded metamorphosis of tissue. 

Statistics have been appealed to to prove the great success of the cold 
water treatment of fevers (particularly of enteric fever) as contrasted 
with that of an expectant method ; and, although other conditions not 
stated may have helped to influence the result, they suffice to show 
that the practice is not beset with the dangers commonly imagined. 
But the most conclusive facts in favor of the practice are those 
observed in certain cases of hyperpyrexia by Dr. Wilson Fox + and 
others, where its employment was followed by recovery from an ele- 
vation of a temperature (110 deg. Fahr.) which, under every other 
method of treatment, has been speedily followed by death. At the 


same time there are many cases of pyrexia in which the cold affusion | 


or immersion would be unsuitable or injurious. It is likely to be of 
the most service when the temperature is under 102 deg. Fahr., or 
when the extremities are cold, although the temperature of the central 
parts of the body be high; and it must always be employed with 
caution when there are the signs of weakened cardiac action or of 
stagnation of blood in the capillary circulation, although it may 
be noted that in one of Dr. Fox’s patients, who was apparently rescued 
from death, the face was cyanotic, and the radial pulse imperceptible. 

There are different plans for employing cold water in the treatment 
ef pyrexia, such as the cold affusion practised by Currie, packing in a 
cold wet sheet resorted to by Brand, or immersion in cold baths. The 
last is the method now most in fashion. The patient is placed in a 
bath having from 50 deg. to 70 deg. Fahr., or better, as Ziemssen re- 
commends, in one whose temperature is about 10 deg. below that of 
the body, but which, after the patient’s immersion, is gradually cooled 
down to 68 deg. by adding cold water. He should remain in the bath 
for half an hour, or until shivering comes on, and all the time he is 
in the bath his limbs ought to be rubbed by assistants. Le is then to 
be hastily dried and put into a warm bed. For some time after the 
bath, the temperature in the rectum continues to fall as the trunk 
parts with its heat to the extremities; but as soon as the temperature 
in the rectum rises again to 104 deg., the patient ought to have 
another bath. In the early stages of the fever, as many as seven or 
eight baths in the day may be necessary. When cold affusion or 


* Ueber die Einwirking kalter Bider auf die Gas- und Harnstoff-Ausscheidung 
beim Typhus.— Deutsch. Archiv klin, Med., 1869, Bd. vi., S. 385, 

+ On the Treatment of Hyperpyrexia by Means of the External Application of Cold. 
London, 1871. 
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immersion is contraindicated or inexpedient, frequent sponging of the 
surface with cold or tepid water will also help to cool the body, and 
is often a source of much comfort to the patient. 

Quinine in large doses has an undoubted influence in lowering the 
temperature of pyrexia. In most cases of severe pyrexia, ten, fifteen, 
or twenty grains will, within an hour or two, causea fall of the 
temperature to the extent of three or four degrees, and to a less 
degree of the pulse.* It is true that the effect passes off after a 
few hours, and that there is no good evidence (except in malarious 
fevers) of its cutting short the natural course of the attack; but the 
effect may be maintained by a repetition of the dose; and the 
remedy has often appeared to me to be of signal service when a pyrexia 
was at its crisis, and when the temperature was rising in place of 
falling. 

Digitalis, Aconite, and Veratrum Viride have a marked power in 
reducing the pulse, and, to a less extent, the temperature in pyrexia, 
and are, in my opinion, too much neglected for these objects in practice. 
Veratrum viride is largely used in America in the treatment of fevers, 
and its effect upon the pulse is speedy and most decided ; the only objec- 
tion to its use in private practice which my experience suggests is its 
liability to induce sudden nausea and faintness, but these symptoms 
are transient, and cease on the administration of a stimulant. Ten or 
fifteen minims of the tincture may be given every four or six hours. 
Aconite is a remedy of great value for reducing the pulse and tempe- 
rature in fever, and especially in the pyrexia resulting from local 
inflammations, and is much less used than it deserves to be. Digitalis 
is anuther remedy which I have often found very serviceable in various 
forms of pyrexia. While increasing the force of the cardiac con- 
tractions, it diminishes the frequency of the pulse, reduces the tempe- 
rature, and increases the flow of urine. Lastly, antimony reduces, in 
a marked degree, the frequency of the pulse in pyrexia, and promotes 
diaphoresis and mucous secretion. It was at one time largely used in 
all fevers, but in many it is contraindicated by its tendency to weaken 
the contracting power of the heart. 

4. The nutrition of the body must be maintained by appropriate 
food, in the form of milk, beef-tea, eggs, and farinaceous articles. 
Not long ago it was a custom to starve fevers ; and you may probably 
have heard that the late Dr. Graves, of Dublin, who was mainly in- 
strumental in doing away with this objectionable custom, expressed a 
wish that his epitaph might be “IIe fed fevers.” The modern ten- 
dency, however, is perhaps to over-feed fevers, and especially to give 


* For evidence on this point, see Report of a Committee (of which I was a member) 
of the Clinical Society.—T rans, Olin. Soc., 1870, vol. iii. 
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too much nitrogenous food. Dr. Parkes has shown that there are | 
theoretical objections to a purely nitrogenous diet in fevers. It is | 
doubtful if the disintegrating nitrogenous tissues can be fed ; and in | 


that case the albuminous food must be got rid of by the already over- 
tasked glandular organs. Milk is in most cases preferable to beef-tea 
as an article of diet in fevers. 

In many cases of fever it will be necessary to give stimulants. You 
must not give stimulants simply because the patient has fever. Many 
patients with fever do better without them. But you must not refrain 
from giving stimulants when the heart shows signs of weakness, as 
happens in the advanced stages of most protracted fevers. The heart 


may be artificially stimulated by sinapisms and other irritating ap- | 
plications to the skin, but better by the internal administration of | 


ammonia, ethers, and alcohol, in quantities proportioned to the weak- 
ness of the heart and pulse. 

5. In every case of pyrexia, you must combat dangerous symptoms 
as they arise. Stagnation of blood in the pulmonary capillaries, im- 
peding the aération of the blood, is to be met by stimulants, such as 
alcohol, carbonate of ammonia, and ethers. Digitalis, by strengthen- 
ing the heart’s action, and turpentine, which seems to stimulate the 
capillary circulation, are also useful under these circumstances ; while 
advantage will likewise be derived from mustard and linseed poultices 
to the chest, and from warm applications to the feet. When uremic 
symptoms predominate, the action of the skin and bowels is to be pro- 
moted, digitalis and saline diuretics may be given to increase the flow 
of urine, sinapisms and linseed poultices are to be applied over the 
loins; while attempts may be made to rouse the patient by cold 
affusion to the head, by blistering the shaven scalp with liquor 
ammonia, and by sinapisms to the nape and feet. In many cases of 
fever you will also be called upon to relieve distressing symptoms— 
such as diarrhoea, pain, sleeplessness, and delirium—which, if un- 
checked, hasten exhaustion and prevent recovery. 

6. You must counteract, as far as possible, secondary complications, 
which will vary according to the primary cause of the pyrexia, and 
which always add to the patient’s danger. 

Lastly, I would caution you against two errors in the treatment of 
pyrexia: 

1. You must take care that the remedial measures which you adopt 
in no way thwart the natural modes of recovery, or favor the natural 
modes of death. 

2. At the same time, you must not be content with adopting a treat- 
ment of pure expectancy. You must not forget that the natural 
termination of pyrexia may be death, as well as recovery. 
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Hyperpyrexia Treated by Cold Baths—In the Practitioner 
of March 1, 1872, Dr. Jno. Haddon details two cases strikingly illus- 
trative of the value of cold baths in hyperpyrexia. 





ELIMINATIVE TREATMENT OF CHOLERA. 


Dr. Kaczorowskt, in an article on an epidemic of cholera, which 
prevailed in Posen in 1866, published in the Berliner Klin. Wochen- 
schy. for January 8th, speaks favorably of the eliminative treatment 
of cholera. The result, in a number of cases which he had observed in 
hospital and private practice, led him to believe that the cholera-poison 
is excreted through the bowels, and sometimes through the lungs ; that 
its passage into the blood thickens this fluid and paralyzes the heart ; 
and that this occurs the more rapidly the earlier the intestinal evacu- 
ation is arrested. Ie asks whether the fact that the suppression of the 
intestinal evacuation is a bad sign, is not a guide to the treatment. In 


D> 


1852 he had observed the good effects following the use of evacuants, 
especially ipecacuanha as an emetic and calomel as a purgative ; and 
he made the same observation in 1853, 1855, and 1856, but found that 
insome cases the use of mercury was followed by tedious stomatitis. In 
1866 he gave castor oil and wine, with quinine during the stage of re- 
action. The following was the mode of treatment which he followed. 
When the patient was seen in the early stage he was in bed and covered 
with a blanket ; a cold compress was applied over the head and abdo- 
men ; iced water was given him for drink ; and a tablespoonful of cas- 
tor oil, with a little camphor or peppermint, was administered. If the 
oil were vomited (which frequently occurred), the dose was repeated, 
and the patient was kept in the horizontal position, no drink being 
given for twenty or thirty minutes. In the course of an hour or two 
there were usually several stools mixed with floeculent matter (intes- 
tinal epithelium). This was followed by cessation of the anxiety and 
restlessness, and of the vomiting and abdominal symptoms; the ex- 
tremities began to recover warmth, and the pulse became slower and 
fuller. The muscular cramps were obviated as far as possible by rest, 
and, when they occurred, were relieved by extension made by the at- 
tendants. In most of the acute cases this treatment, Dr. Kaczorowski 
Says, Was suflicient to arrest the disease. If the symptoms returned 
after some hours (which not unfrequently happened), the dose of castor 
oil was repeated, with the results already described —JMedical and 
Surgical Reporter. 
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DELIRIUM TREMENS. 

Ix a paper by Dr. John Burke, in the Jfedical and Surgical 
Reporter of April 13, the following conclusions are arrived at :— 

1st. That delirium tremens is a blood-poisoning produced by alcohol. 

2d. That the disease is self-limiting like any other blood-poisoning, 
that is, the system will throw it off, provided it is not overwhelmed by 
the strength of the poison. 

3d. That most cases will commence to get well within ten days, 
though I have seen cases where the disease was prolonged to three 
weeks, whether by the doctor’s treatment or the force of the disease, I 
cannot state positively. 

4th. That the rational treatment is to cease all alcoholic stimulants, 
and to give in place of them such nutriment as the stomach can easily 
digest, as animal broths, and in well-regulated quantities. 

Careful watching is absolutely essential. The patient should never 
be alone, whether sleeping or waking. 

5th. Though we have no antidote to the poison, yet we can, by re- 
storing the secretions, ward off bad symptoms, and help to eliminate 
the poison from the system by a proper course of remedial means, 
already enumerated. When subsultus tendinum and profuse sweating 
are the chief features of the disease, quinine and iron are the proper 
remedies. To allay nervous excitement and cause rest, the choice lies, 
I think, between bromide potass., chloroform, and chloral hydrate. In 
some cases these drugs have a well-marked effect, but in other cases 
you will be disappointed by them. In some strong, vigorous men, the 
walking, so as to completely tire ont the patient, will produce sleep; 
but he must be kept walking until he really is tired—from five to ten 
miles, if need be ; he must be pushed forward until he cries for mercy, 
to allow him to lie down and sleep. 

6th. Opium in small quantity has no effect on the disease. In large 
doses it is dangerous, if not fatal. Even in large doses it may not 

‘rause sleep. We know that the vast majority of delirium tremens 

patients will get well. We should not, therefore, jeopardize the lives 
of people, even if we were certain that we could shorten the disease. 

7th. You should never pronounce too favorably on delirium tremeris 
Let your prognosis be guarded, for in a day some complication may 
arise that will alter the whole case. 


MAMME APPLE.* 
Dr. Juan Cauisro Oxamennt called the attention of the Academy 
tothe water of the seed of the mamme apple (Lucumze Mammosze). 
* Translated by my pupil, John Guitéras. 
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After having stated the advantages which it presented to Cuba as a 
tropical product, over all the other vegetable cyanogenous preparations 
which suffer so much in the importation, Dr. Oxamendi passed on to 
announce how little had been said about the medical properties of the 
fruit. Ile quotes from Descourtilz:—*“ The fruit before its maturity 
possesses astringent properties which make it useful in cases of intes- 
tinal atony, and for the control of rebellious chronic diarrhaas, taking 
care not to interfere with these evacuations when they are critical, or 
in any way salutary. The ripe fruits constipate like the medlar, and 
enter into the composition of the gargles used in catarrhal anginas.” 
Griffith in his Medical Botany (Philadelphia, 1847) only copies from 
Descourtilz. 

If the composition of this seed became well known, there would 
be no difficulty in administering it, either in an emulsion with some 
other emulsive seed, or in the shape of a water, which Dr. Oxamendi 
asked Mr. Frangais Figuerra to prepare for him in the same propor- 
tions used in the French Pharmacopeeia. Mr. Figuerra also made an 
analysis of the seed, separating the prussic acid in the shape of cya- 
nide of silver; he found that thirty grms. or one ounce of the water 
contains about 0.019 of the anhydrous acid, or 0.19 of the medicinal. 
Dr. Oxamendi compares this proportion to the proportion of acid con- 
tained in the water of the cherry laurel, as prepared by the Codex 
Medicamentarius Galliens, and finds that in 100 parts the former ex- 
ceeds the latter by 0.13. Ie proposes for future investigators to deter- 
mine whether the activity of the seed is due to the two principles 
amygdaline and emulsine. 

As to its therapeutic applications, Dr. Oxamendi says they are the 
same as those of the acid, and in their study he follows Nothnagel’s new 
treatise on pharmacology, and quotes him as saying that prussic acid 
has been abused, so experience has shown, and that its use ought to be 
limited to cases of hyperzesthesia, which manifests itself by reflex 
action, as in cardialgia and vomiting. But not in gastralgia due to 
organic lesion, as chronic inflammation, ulcer, or neoplasms, in which 
cases Budd has seen the pain increased by its use. It is also used to 
soothe coughs not accompanied with fever, and with little expectora- 
tion. Dr. Oxamendi puts, ina mixture of 120 grammes, from 5 to 10 of 
the water with 15 grammes of simple syrup, or syrup of acacia. When 
he cannot procure the water, he makes this emulsion :— 

}}.—Seminis pistaciarum mani 30 grammes, seminis lucume 8 gram. 
ft. cum aq. destill. 200 gram. emulsio, cui adde syrupi sacchari 30 gram. 
ft-haustus. Sig., a tablespoonful every hour. By adding to this mix- 
ture 15 of nitrate of potash, he uses the latter when an irritated condi- 
tion of the alimentary canal would contraindicate its administration. 
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Dr. Oxamendi says: “Adopting the same proportions of the sweet and 
bitter almonds which enter into the composition of the emulsive syrup 
of the Codex, and substituting the former by the peanut (pistacez 
pharmaceutically and trachis hypogea botanically), I have had a syrup 
made which I call ‘Syrupus pistaciarum et seminis lucumze mam- 
mosee, which I use to sweeten my expectorant mixture for children. 
I recommend the following in acute epidemic catarrh, or in den- 
tition :— 

“ Jy.—Olei sessami orientalis 4 parts, mucilagis gum-arabic, q. s. ad 
sub-acetatronem, adde aq. destillat., syrup emuls., pistaciarum et sem. 
lucum, mammos. 44 30 parts extracti folior. Daturee arborz 0.1. M. ft. 
tinctus. The dose is a teaspoonful every two hours.”—Anales de la 
Real Academia de Ciencias Medicas, Fisicas y Naturales de la Ha- 
bana, November 15th, 1871 








RUEUMATIC HYPEREXIA TREATED BY COLD 
AFFUSIONS. 

Dr. Herman Weser read the history of a case before the London 
Clinical Society (Aledical Times, March 23d), in which on the thir- 
teenth day of a severe inflammation the temperature suddenly rose to 
108.2° F., the pulse to 148, and the respirations to 56, and simultane- 
ously great restlessness, vomiting, delirium, tendency to coma, exces- 
sive micturition, and involuntary discharges made their appearance. 
The patient was kept for thirty minutes in a bath at 71° T., and affu- 
sion of the same temperature simultaneously practised. When he was 
removed from the bath, the mouth temperature had fallen to 101.8° 
F., andin ten minutes went down to 98.8°. The patient then went to 
sleep quietly, perspiring greatly. In the afternoon of the same day 


Db 


the temperature rose again, and the bath and affusion were again resort- 
ed to with the result of reducing the temperature to 101° and a subse- 
quent fall during the next hour of three more degrees. After the sec- 
ond bath the affection took the form of a mild rheumatic fever. 








ELIMINATION OF ALCOHOL. 


A. Duprer, Ph. D., has read a paper on this subject before the 
Roval Society of London, of which an abstract is contained in the 
Chemical News of February 9th, 1872. The results obtained (says the 
Chemical News) may be summed up as follows :— 
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The amount of alcohol eliminated per day does not increase with 
the continuance of the alcohol diet ; ; therefore all the aleohol consum- 
ed daily must of necessity be disposed of daily ; and, as it certainly is 
not eliminated within that time, it must be destroyed in the system. 

The elimination of alcohol following the ingestion of a dose or doses 
ceases in from nine to twenty-four hours after the last dose. 

The amounts of alcohol eliminated, both in breath and urine, is a 
minute fraction only of the amount of alcohol taken. 

A. very important discovery made by Dr. Dupree was, that, after six 
weeks’ abstinence, and even-in the case of a teetotaller, a substance is 
eliminated in the urine and perhaps also in the breath, which, though 
apparently not alcohol, gives all the reactions ordinarily used for the 
detection of traces of alcohol, viz.: it passes over with the first portions 
of the distillate, it yields acetic acid on oxidation, gives the usual green 
reaction with bichromate of potash and strong sulphurie acid, yields 
iodoform, and its aqueous solution has a lower specific gravity and a 
higher vapor tension than that of water. It was found ‘that after the 
elimination of injected alcohol had ceased the amount of this sub- 
stance eliminated in a given time was below the quantity normally 
excreted, and only gradually rose again to the normal standard. 








EMPYEMA. 


In the Canada Lancet for February is reported a successful case of 
Empyema treated by Dr. I. H. Richardson. The method of draining 
and washing the pleural cavity seems to have been at once novel and 
effective. It was as follows :— 

The chest was punctured by a trocar and canula of one-quarter of 
an inch in diameter. During the flow of the fluid, an india-rubber 
tube, about two feet long, just large enough to loosely fill the canula, 
well oiled and full of water, was “passed through the canula into the 
chest, and the canula was then withdrawn over the tube. The free end 
was then placed in a basin of water, and about two pints of thick, 
yellowish white, inoffensive pus were discharged. When it ceased to 
flow, the end “ the tube was securely tied while it was in the water ; 
plasters were then applied to keep t the tube in its place, and the whole 
secured by a broad flannel bandage. 

After this the fluid was daily evacuated from the chest by opening 
and afterwards tying the end of the tube under water. Evidences of 
blood-poisoning manifesting themselves, after a time the following 
method of washing out the cavity was adopted :— 

After the fluid had been drawn off as usual, the end of the tube was 
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pinched and transferred to a tumbler of clear water, of blood heat. 
Upon elevating the tumbler, the water ran into the chest; upon de- 
pressing the tumbler the water ran out, mixed with decomposed pus 
and horribly offensive, shreddy fibrin. The water was changed and the 
process repeated until the water came out nearly as clear as it went in. 
A great deal of difficulty was experienced in completely cleansing the 
cavity, as the tube was often blocked up by the shreds of decayed fibrin ; 
but when this occurred the current was reversed for a time, and by 
perseverance the cavity was completely cleansed. After this no difti- 
culty was ex xperienced in keeping the cavity clear. Injections were 
practised by putting glycerine and carbolic acid in the water. After 
the tube had remained for fourteen months, it became advisable to 
substitute another for it, which was graduated in inches by nitrate of 
silver, so that it could be told how much of it was within the chest. 
The new tube was filled with water and well oiled, and then after run- 
ning as much water into the chest as would pass in, the old tube was 
quick ly withdrawn and the new one inserted in its “oe e. 
The patient, after several years, was enjoying a fair measure of health, 
there being some discharge through the tube, which he still wore. 





STUDIES ON TOBACCO. 


In the Giornale Ven. d. Se. Med, Dec., 1871, Prof. P. Montegazza 
gives an excellent memoir on tobacco. He first speaks of the re- 
searches of Erlenmayer, who gives the following symptomatology of 
poisoning by nicotine. Conjunctivitis, diplopia, and amaurosis are not 
infrequent when tobacco is greatly made use of. The skin takes a yel- 
lowish hue, and furuneular eruptions are not rare. Stomatitis, glos- 
sitis, and black deposits on the tongue and teeth are noticed. Gastro- 
dynia, mesenteric neuralgia, dyspepsia and feeble appetite are common, 
serous diarrhoea, and, in severe cases, paralysis of the rectum. Pharyn- 
geal catarrh, bronchitis, hemoptysis, asthma, and catarrh are caused by 
smoking. The circulatory system presents palpitation of a special 
nature, with a certain anxiety. All authors agree that the genito- 
urinary organs are least affected by tobacco. The nervous system, in 
general, suffers a good deal from the chronic use of tobacco. Hy- 
peresthesia and neuralgia are common, and we have already seen that 
the optic and olfactory nerves are affected, whilst the nerves of general 
sensation are affected by various hallucinations. There may occur 
neuralgia of the various branches of the fifth pair, or of the ischiatie, 
or along the vertebral column. Anesthesia is greatly pronounced over 
the whole skin, and especially on the legs. Analgesia also is complete. 
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There is muscular weakness, greater or less, especially in the lower 
extremities, and sometimes so grave that the patient cannot stand on 
his feet, and when seated must lean against a solid body. The hori- 
zontal position is the least grave. There also may be tremors in the 
limbs, uncertain gait, convulsive movements. Vertigo is an important 
symptom, which is conjoined with a sensation as if the eyes were con- 
tinually rolling. The intellectual and moral functions are perturbed 
with a well-marked nervous irritability, with anxiety, with the terror 
provoked by frightful visions, with dulness of thought, melancholy, 
and timidity. In some cases there occurs true delirium accompanied 
by trembling, as in chronic alcoholism ; in other cases there is profound 
melancholy, alternating with great exaltation, and with precordial 
anguish, and lastly, it may give rise to mania. Some observers have 
also noticed dementia. 

Dr. D. Petrera made experiments on frogs with tobacco, and found 
the acceleration of the respiration first taking place, to be followed 
very quickly by stoppage of respiration, stupor, palsy of the upper 
extremities, and congestion of all the viscera. Sichel speaks of 
amaurosis of tobacco-smokers. Brodie accuses tobacco of injuring 
the race. Tiedemann speaks of the evils done to boys by smoking. 
Boys who smoke become weak, irritable, pallid, and thin. Cacopar- 
do, of Rome, and Professor Scalzi, have spoken much against tobacco. 
They accuse nicotine of causing phthisis. Decaisne also says it lowers 
the intelligence of young men. King James in his work, “rem tur- 
pem visu, olfactu insuavem, cerebro noxiam, pulmonibus damnosam,” 
and adds that by means of tobacco “ Corporis sanitas atteritur, res 
familiaris arroditur, dignitas gentis senescit domo, vilescit foris.” 
(Misocapnus, 1644.) Men have discovered in smoking a new pleas- 
wre, but also a new sorrow. And the race would have been far 
happier if it had never known tobacco. The evils of tobacco are— 
that it diminishes the general sensibility, and lowers public morality, 
makes the air in rooms unwholesome, takes men away from woman’s 
society, sometimes produces severe poisoning, diminishes the working 
power of a people, and adds a heavy expense to the poor, and it 
shortens life, easily prompts to drinking, may cause amaurosis ; it re- 
tards the growth of the young, causes nervous disease of all kinds, 
palpitation of the heart, asthma, weakens the will and the thought, 
and genital organs; weakens the digestive organs, and the whole 
organism and its muscles, 

On the other hand, it gives pleasure, is a mild purge, creates a new 
industry, sometimes assists thought, and is a kind of poetry to the 
poor, renders hungry persons less miserable, and calms for a time 
physical and moral suffering. — Zhe Doctor, March 1, 1872. 
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Caruba di Guiden.—Under this name are largely used, for the 
relief of asthma, certain gall-like bodies, formed on the various spe- 
cies of pistacia (especially P. terebinthus), as the result of the stings 
of an hemipterous insect. According to Ignaz Ioffmann, they are used 
by smoking and fumigation. For this purpose they are coarsely pul- 
verized and burnt in the bowl of a pipe, or in adish, with some ar- 
rangement by which the fumes may be inhaled. 

Preparations should be made beforehand, so that the smoke may 
be inhaled at the commencement of the attack. 

They appear to act by exciting free secretion, probably through the 
turpentine with which they are saturated. They are also said to be 
very useful in other lung affections besides asthma, even in chroni¢ 
organic diseases.—Schnvidt’s Jahrbiicher, Jan., 1872. 


The Bath in Small-Pox.—Dr. Stokes, Regius Professor of Phy- 
sic in the University of Dublin, recommends, in the Dublin Journal 
of Medical Sciences for January, 1872, the use of the warm bath in the 
treatment of small-pox. He says: “We cannot doubt that the mor- 
tality in small-pox hospitals would be greatly diminished by the use of 
the bath.” After describing a very severe case of confluent small- 
pox, in which the patient is kept alive only by stimulants, he said the 
trial of the warm bath was suggested to him by Mr. Smyly. “ The 
effect was instantaneous and marvellous. The delirium ceased as if 
by magic. It was the delirium of pain; and the patient exclaimed : 
‘Thank God! thank God! Iam in heaven! Iam in heaven! W hy 
didn’t you do this before?’ The fetor immediately and completely 
disappeared, so that, on entering the ward, no one could suppose that 
there was a case of small-pox in it. He was kept at least seven hours 
in the bath.” — This case, and its singular result, in addition to the ex- 
perience of Hebra, justify the recommendation of the use of the 


bath.—PAdlad. Med. Times. 


Epithelioma, treated by Carbolic Acid and Cured.—In the 
Revue de Thérapeutique Medico-Chirurg., of March 1st, is reported 
a case of epithelioma of the lip, by Dr. Forné, in which a cure was 
effected by the local application of crystallized carbolic acid to the 
sore. 

Dr. Boish (Allgem. m. Centbl., 1870, 90 St.) recommends the use of 
pure carbolic acid in condylomata, which are attacked by the acid in all 
the thickness of their tissues, and then assume a dullish white color ; 
the neoplasm falls entirely after a single or a few applications of the 
remedy, without leaving behind any ulcer. This method of treatment, 
says the author, is preferable to any other. The acid may be used in 
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a liquid form with a brush; it has no tendency to extend beyond the 
diseased parts. When carefully applied, it never causes any no- 
table inflammation of the neighboring parts, nor any pain worth 
mentioning. It appears that this treatment is radical, for up to this 
time he has not noticed any relapse— Zhe Doctor, March 1. 


Treatment of Phagedenic Chancre.—Mr. Pollock, of St. 
George’s Hospital, London, invariably treats this disease by from 15 to 
20 drops of laudanum every 4 hours, combined in some cases with 
half a drachm of compound spirit of ammonia.—London Lancet, 
Dec. 16, 1871. 





Tetanus,—In the Pacific Medical and Surgical Journal, March 1, 
1872, Dr. Clinton Cushing reports a case of tetanus, in which he thinks 
the successful issue was largely due to the use of morphia and chloral 
in combination. 


Effects of Bromide of Potassium.—Dr. Julius Levy, of Berlin, 
writes that if bromide of potassium, in drachm doses, three times 
daily, is continued for months, a series of boils will be apt to be pro- 
duced. Ife says if some preparation of cinchona be given with the 
bromide, no boils or other evil sequel will arise—V. Y. Jedical 

vecord. 


Nicotine in Tetanus,—Dr. E. M. Wath relates, in the A ystralian 
Medical Journal for September, 1871, a case of acute tetanus, narked 
by “terrible opisthotonos,” in which he injected into the areolar tissue 
of the thigh half a drachm of a solution, one drop of pure nicotine 
in an ounce of water. The pulse immediately sank to sixty; all the 
muscles relaxed, except those of the neck; and presently the patient 
began to perspire. Le fell into a sound sleep for four hours, after 
which he had fully recovered speech. On awaking, he said that he 
felt “all benumbed.” Ie then took some wine and water, and an 
egg beaten up in milk. The injection was used at twelve o'clock at 
night. The patient awoke about four o’¢lock next morning. One 
hour later a pill of one grain of extract of nicotine of the Iessian 
Pharmacopoeia was administered to him. Ie again awoke drowsy at 
nine A.M. Although his body felt very sore, the tetanic symptoms 
had ceased, aud from this time his bowels and bladder acted regularly. 
A pill of the same extract was given for three nights following, after 
which the patient felt and continued well.—Jledical and Surgical 


Reporter. 


Effect of Bleeding on Gases of Blood.—In Brown-Séquard’s 
Archives de Physiologie, February, 1872, MM.Mathieu and Urbain, in 
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a paper on the gases of the blood, show that bleeding has a very 
marked influence in lessening the amount both of carbonic acid and 
oxygen inthe blood ; pacn also has asimilar influence. The inference 
seems to be that both of these agents check oxidation. 


Transfusion,—Dr. W. 8. Playfair reports (London Lancet, Jan. 
27) a case of transfusion in post-partum hemorrhage, unsuccessful from 
return of hemorrhage. 


Bleeding in Pneumonia,—According to the London Lancet, Dr. 
Simorre has an essay on this subject in the Zribune Méd., of Paris, 
Jan. 14,1872. In it he relates a series of cases, occurring in country 
practice, in which the patients were bled copiously at the outset, again 
in four hours, lesser quantities of blood being taken at longer intervals 
two or three times afterwards. No other treatment but demulcent 
drinks were used, and the patient recovered. 


Chloral as a Local Application to Chancres,—Dr. I'rancesco 
Accettella has been using chloral locally, with surprisingly good results, 
in the treatment of very old, obstinate chancres. Ile uses a solution of 
the strength of 1 to 4 for old cases; for less obstinate ones a weaker so- 
lution is employed.—Revue de Thérapeut. Medico-chirurgicale, April 
1, 1872. 


Tannate of Quinia,—In a communication to the Paris Academy 
of Medicine, March 12, 1872, M. Sistach states that in his experience 
the tannate of quinine is less powerful than the other salts, and must 
be used in larger doses, but that it is preferable, as never producing 
headache, or ringing in the ears, or the state of nervous excitement some- 
times engendered in females by the use of the sulphate. Subsequently 
M. Briquet affirmed to the Academy, as his experience, that the 
tannate is but very partially absorbed, that its composition is variable, 
that it is untrustworthy, has no especial therapeutical powers, and is 
unworthy a place among medicines.—Jéid. 


Local Anesthesia in the Use of Caustics,—M. D. II. Spessa 
asserts (J? Jiparziale) that if a hypodermic injection of morphia be 
given in the tissue to be acted on just before the application of the 
caustic, the latter will cause little or no pain—Journal de Pharm. et 


de C him ie. 


Calabar Bean in Chorea.—Dr. T. P. Russel says of calabar bean 
(Northwestern Surgicaland Medical Journal): Thave used it with great 
satisfaction in long-standing cases of Chorea. In one case, of more 
than one year’s standing, a perfect cure was obtained. 
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Calabar Bean in Epilepsy.—Dr. 8. D. Williams has been using 
calabar bean in epilepsy. About half of the cases (12 in all) were 
apparently benefited by the drug, the others not. It did not interfere 
perceptibly with nutrition, although the effect on the pulse and tem- 
perature was marked, the pulse being reduced from five to ten beats 
per minute, and the temperature from a half to two degrees. In 
many cases there was marked indolence and decided flaccidity of the 
muscular system. Increased action of the cutaneous glands was quite 
decided. 


Local Application of Sulphate of Iron in Phlegmasia Do- 
lens.—In the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal Dy. Crighton 
strongly advocates, in recent cases of phlegmasia dolens, the employ- 
ment of a lotion of from twenty to thirty grains of sulphate of iron to 
each ounce of water, to be applied as hot as the patient can bear it. 


Time Occupied in Absorption and Secretion.—In the Dublin 
Medical Journal for Nov., 1871, are detailed some experiments in which 
iodine was injected into a serous sac and was perceptible after 30 
seconds, and very plainly present after a minute in the urine. 


Nutritive Value of Canned Australian Meat,—In the London 
Lancet of March 2, Dr. S. W. D. Williams details experiments made 
by himself in the Sussex Lunatic Asylum upon some chronic insane 
patients, which show that the preserved Australian meat equals, weight 
for weight, fresh beef in its nutritive value. It does not appear to be, 
however, more than 8 cents a pound cheaper, as the cans very rarely 
contain full weight. 


Bone Felon Arrested.—D*r. Jas. B. Walker details, in The Medi- 
cal Archives for March, 1872, a case of bone felon waned in an early 
stage by the finger being put into a mixture of ice and salt until w ell 
congealed, then taken out, and, when the pain came back, replaced, and 
so on for two hours. On the first application of the cold there was in- 
tense pain for a little while. 


Emetia,— Dr. Duckworth stated to the Pharmaceutical Association 
of London, that friends of his had used emetia largely in the treatment 
of dysentery in India, and had obtained from it all the good effects 
of ipecacuanha. The dose employed was from the sixth to a twelfth 
of a grain, with or without morphia, as the indications seemed to re- 
quire.— Pharmaceutical Journal, March 9, 1872. 
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Tleus Cured by Electricity.—Dr. Michael Bogdain, in the Wiener 
Medicinische Presse of March 10th, 1872, details a case of ileus 
cured by electricity. He introduced one pole of an induction apparatus 
into the rectum, as far as he was able, and then placed the other over 
the spot where an intussusception was believed to exist, and passed at 
first a primary, afterwards a very strong secondary current, which pro- 
duced very great distress and vomiting. Shortly afterwards a large 
quantity of wind and four ounces of clear odorless fluid were passed. 
After this there was no more severe pain or vomiting. During the suc- 
ceeding night very profuse diarrhoea came on, which was finally checked 
by Dover’s powder. Under the exclusive use of a milk diet, the patient 
speedily convalesced. 


Treatment of Hemoptysis by Atomized Perchloride of 
Iron.—F. R. C. 8. recommends strongly (The British Medical of Feb. 
24) the use of liguor ferri perchloridi, one to four of water, with the 
atomizer in hemoptysis, citing an instance of cancer of the lungs. 

[The liquor ferri subsulphatis, U. S. P., seems to me to afford the 
most rational and successful method of treating hemoptysis. It should 
be first used of the strength of thirty drops to the ounce, and the 
strength be increased if needed. Generally the iron salt is very well 
borne, and does not excite coughing. A saturated solution of alum is 
less efficient than the iron, but may be used when the latter excites 
irritation.—Eb. N. R.] 


Recovery from Psoas Abscess after Iodide of Potassium. 
—In the Medical Archives for Jan., 1872, Dr. C. Du Hadway reports 
a case of chronic psoas abscess in which the ingestion of two drachms of 
iodide of potassium was followed by immediate recovery of the appe- 
tite and healing of the abscess in ten days. 


Carrots versus Tenia.—Dr. Jos. Ganghofer details, in the Kan- 
sas City Medical Journal, the case of a boy, xt. 34 years, who was 
suddenly seized with a craving for carrots, both cooked and raw. Per- 
sisting in this unnatural appetite, and being allowed to gratify it for 
six weeks, he passed, on the 12th of October, a taenza solium of about 
eleven feet in length, body and head coming away at the same time. 
After this, the doctor being consulted, he found the little patient suffer- 
ing from none of the symptoms of worms excepting a largely distended 
abdomen. The free use of carrots was recommended, and on the 24th 
of the same month another worm was passed; this time a tenia lata, 
10 feet long, which came away entire, inclusive of the head. After the 
passing of this second specimen, the distention of the abdomen ceased, 
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and the morbid craving for carrots was lost. A few weeks later, 
however, a number of links again appeared in the evacuations. The 
child having no longer any desire for carrots, a little kousso was given, 
and a few more links passed, which ended the difficulty. 


Aspirateur as a Means of Diagnosing Abscess of the Liver. 
—Dr. Laffan details in the Dublin Medical Journal of March, 1872, 
acase of suspected abscess of the liver, in which he, at three different 
times, inserted the finest needle of the aspirateur into the substance of 
the liver. The number of punctures was six in all; the needle was 
inserted its full length, and the position and direction of entrance so 
chosen that every part of the liver was reached. No pus was obtained. 
A little local, very transitory, soreness, was the only symptom pro- 
duced. 


Glycerine as an Antiseptic.—Concerning the use of glycerine as 
anantiseptic, M. Luton, in the Gaz. Méd.de Paris, mentions some of his 
experiments on the subject. He found that on dipping beef and mut- 
ton and some vegetables into glycerine, and a like quantity of each 
into water, the decomposition was complete in the latter instance be- 
fore any signs of deterioration became apparent in the former. At 
one time some raw mutton-chops, pieces of beef, and a whole pigeon 
were steeped in glycerine, and after a lapse of forty days the preserva- 
tion was still perfect. The tissues had somewhat contracted; they 
were partly transparent and gelatinous, but still quite compact. Ex- 
periments on the same subjects, when the glycerine was diluted with 
water, gave similar results.— ood Journal. 


Dried Beef Pulp.—G. Dannecy states that beef pulp, spread upon 
muslin and exposed to a current of warm, dry air, soon becomes con- 
verted into a brown mass, without odor, which represents five to six 
times its weight of raw beef; is readily eaten in sandwiches, or even 
diffused throngh soup, and possesses all the therapeutic value of raw 
meat.—L’ Union Pharmaceutique, March, 1872. 


Strychnia in Vomiting.—In the vomiting of hysteria, preg- 
nancy, ovarian tumors, suppressed menses, and uterine disease, M. De- 
bauge, in the Lyon Médical for Jan., 1872, commends strychnia 
given by the mouth and hypodermically. 
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A NEW SOLVENT FOR IODIDE OF LEAD. 


Dr. Donartt Tomast has discovered that the acetate of soda has the 
power of rendering iodide of lead soluble in water without the forma- 
tion of a double salt. Thus fifty cubic centimetres of a concentrated 
solution of the acetate will dissolve, when cold, 15.34 grs. of the iodide; 
when boiling, 31 grains. A few drops of acetic acid increase the capa- 
bility of the liquid to dissolve the iodide, but the addition of a large 
amount of the acid has no further effect. Thus fifty ¢. ¢. of the solu- 
tion previously used will, with the addition of a fifth of a cubic centi- 
metre of acetic acid, dissolve cold 92 grains, and hot 122 grains 
Taking advantage of these facts, the crystallized iodide of lead is 
readily prepared thus :— 


Take of distilled water. ..... 160 parts, by weight. 
Acetate of soda...... 160 parts. 
Aovtioacid.......... some drops, and dissolve. 


Make 8 parts of the iodide into a sort of paste with a little water. 
Add this, with constant stirring, little by little, to the previous solution 
whilst boiling, and, when it is dissolved, set aside to cool. After twelve 
hours add a little cold water, and from time to time larger quantities of 
the same, till the iodide of lead is all precipitated. Collect the crystals 
on a filter and wash. 

Again, Dr. Tomasi’s discovery may be taken advantage of in detecting 
the adulteration of the iodide of lead with the chromate. Thus heat, 
during 15 minutes, seven and a half grains of the suspected iodide in 
50. c. of concentrated solution of acetate of soda, acidulated with a few 
drops of acetic acid. If the iodide be pure it entirely dissolves. If any 
chromate be present it will be left behind on filtration. The iodide 
of lead is very slightly soluble in pure glycerine, but in the following 
way a concentrated solution can be made for external use :— 

Take of Saturated solution of acetate of soda. .15 cubic centim. 


SO eee bi sap ewaas  * * 
BOGS WT TOAD... oes sce cwcaies aoe 0.4 gramme. 


Ronin av avenen sees cece ced some drops. 
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Mix, and thoroughly rub together in a porcelain mortar. If this 
glycerole be too viscid, some distilled water may be added.—Sur wa 


Nouveau Dissolvant de 0 Iodure Plombique, Paris, 1872. 








CONTRACTION OF ALCOHOL. 


Tue following tables are taken from a paper published by E. B. 
Shuttleworth in the Canadian Pharmaceutical Journal for February, 


1872 :— 


Table Exhibiting the Volume which 100 Gallons of Alcohol, 65 
Over-proof, at 60° F, will have when Measured at Different 














Temperatures. 
TEMPERATURE. 
Volume of Spirit. 

Centigrade. Fahrenheit. 

15.55° 60° 100.0 

12.77 55 99.7 

10.00 50 99.4 

7.22 45 99.2 

4.44 40 98.8 

1.66 35 98.6 
— 1.11 30 98.3 
— 3.88 25 98.0 
— 6.66 20 97.6 
— 9.44 15 97.3 
—12,22 10 97.0 
—15.00 5 96.6 
—17.77 0 96.3 
—20.55 —5 96.0 
—23.33 —10 95.7 
—26.11 —15 95.4 
—28.88 —20 95.2 
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Table Showing the Contraction of Alcohol in every Five Degrees, 
Jrom its Boiling-Point to Zero C. (Gay Lussac.) 














ee Volume of the Alcohol. 
Centigrade. Fahrenheit. 
74,14° 173° 1000.0 
73. 4 164 994.4 
68. 4 155 988.6 
63. 4 146 982.5 
58. 4 137 975.7 
53. 4 128 970.8 
48. 4 119 965.3 
43. 4 110 969.7 
38. 4 101 954.3 
33. 4 92 949.1 
28. 4 83 944.0 
23. 4 74 939.0 
18. 4 65 934.0 
13. 4 56 929.3 
8. 4 AT : 924.5 
8. 4 38 919.9 




















ON THE MANUFACTURE OF ABSOLUTE ALCOHOL. 


Menvetserr states that unslaked lime offers the best material for 
abstracting all the water from alcohol. He states that the lime must 
be in greater bulk than the alcohol, which must possess at least a sp. gr. 
of 0.792 at 20° C. After two days all the water will be withdrawn. 
If, however, it is desired to distill after two or three hours, the mixture 
must be heated for half an hour to a temperature of 50°C. In this 
way, however, only the middle portions of the distillate are free from 


water. Erlenmeyer has modified this process, in that he boils the § 


mixture in a retort with a return still from $ to 1 hour, then disconnects 
the return-tube and distills off the alcohol. In this method all of the 
distillate is free from water. If the spirits of wine used contain more 


than 5 per cent. of water, it is necessary to repeat the process two or F 


three times. 

If very much water be present, the receiving-retort should also be 
filled with lime. In this way many gallons of ordinary alcohol may, 
in a few hours, be converted into the absolute alcohol.—Zeitschrift 
des Allgem. Oecster. Apothek- Vereins, Feb. 1, 1872. 
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ORANGE TEA. 


Tue Chinese scent their teas with orange-flowers. The method has 
been thus described :—“ In a corner of the building there lay a large 
heap of orange-flowers, which filled the air with the most delicious 
perfume. A man was engaged in sifting them, to get out the stamens 
and other smaller portions of the flower. This process was necessary, in 
order that the flowers might be readily sifted out of the tea after the 
scenting had been accomplished. The orange-flowers being fully ex- 
panded, the large petals were easily separated from the stamens and 
smaller ones. In one hundred parts seventy per cent. were used and 
thirty thrown away. When the orange is used its flowers must be fully 
expanded, in order to bring out the scent. When the flowers had been 
sifted over in the manner described, they were ready for use. In the 
mean time, the tea to be scented had been carefully manipulated, and 
appeared perfectly dried and finished. At this stage of the process it is 
worthy of observing that, while the tea was perfectly dry, the orange- 
flowers were just as they had been gathered from the trees. Large 
quantities of the tea were now mixed up with the flowers, in the pro- 
portion of forty pounds of flowers to one hundred pounds of tea. 

“This dry tea and the wndried flowers were allowed to be mixed 
together for the space of twenty-four hours. At the end of this time 
the flowers were sifted out of the tea, and, by the repeated sifting and 
winnowing process which the tea had afterwards to undergo, they were 
nearly all got rid of.”—Good Health. 








PREPARATION OF PEPSIN. 


Dr. Lionet Beate states that after many experiments he has settled 
upon the following method of preparing pepsin as the most feasible :— 

Dissect off carefully the mucous membrane of a perfectly fresh pig’s 
stomach, and place it on a flat board, cleanse it lightly with a sponge 
and water, so as to remove the particles of food and much of the 
mucus. Scrape it hard with an ivory knife, so as to squeeze out all 
the contents from the glands. The viscid mucus thus obtained con- 
tains all the pepsin with much epithelium. Spread it upon a picce of 
glass so as to form a very thin layer, which is to be dried at a tempera- 
ture of 100° (no higher) F. over hot water, or in vacuo over sulphuric 
acid. When dry scrape from the glass, powder in a mortar, and trans- 
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fer to a well-stoppered bottle. With this a good digestive fluid may be 
prepared as follows :— 


Take of Powder. .....<.....<00% 5 grains. 
Strong muriatic acid..... 18 drops. 
Molise oe y'h's Slots Raa 6 ounces. 


Macerate at a temperature of 100° for an hour; filter, so as to form 
a perfectly clear fluid. 

The powder may also itself be administered in doses of from 2 to 
5 grains, a little dilute hydrochloric acid being taken at the same time. 
The powder is odorless, and, taken with a little salt, tasteless. If kept 
dry, it will remain unchanged for a long time. 

Pepsin prepared in this way is exceedingly active. Dr. Tuson found 
it 25 times stronger than the ordinary commercial brands —Wedical 
Times and Gazette. 








PASTE OF PAPER AS A CLARIFIER OF SUGAR. 


In ? Union Pharmaceutique for March, 1872, M. Magnes-Lahens 
contends for the superiority of paper to albumen as a means of clarify- 
ing syrups. He states his formula and method for simple syrup are as 
follows :— 

Take of Sugar, in pound lumps... .20,000 gr. 
NN is ier ce ees 10,000 gr. 
White filtering paper...... 24 or. 

A straining muslin bag of capacity of 8 to 9 litres. 

Put the water, after having rubbed the paper up in it, in a large 
vessel, add the sugar, and heat, with constant stirring, until the tem- 
perature of 35° to 40° C. is reached and the sugar dissolved. Strain. 
After all has passed through the filter the felty mass still retains some 
500 grammes. After impregnating the filter with a sufficient quantity 
of boiling water, express strongly, bring the sweet liquid to a syrupy 
consistency, add some paste of paper, and strain through a small filter- 
bag; in this way the waste is reduced to a minimum. 

M. Magnes-Lahens says that this process is applicable to all syrups, 
giving greater clearness with greater rapidity than any other method in 
use. In all the syrups made from vegetable preparations, as decoc- 
tions, extracts, ete., the results of the use of paper paste is especially 
brilliant, much better than those of the ordinary filtering through paper ; 
the time taken is much shorter and the resulting liquid much clearer. 
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In the process the points to be attended to are— 

1. The strainer must be cotton, not wool, and should represent in 
capacity a third part of the liquid to be acted on. 

2. One gramme of paper suftices for one litre of water. 

3. The paper must be unsized, white, and of good quality, and 
thoroughly reduced to a paste. 

4, The syrup should be heated to 40° C. and not beyond it. 








has been made. 


acid (sp. g. 1.45), kept cool. 


He also states that the honeys and the oxymels are best prepared by 


ON THE PREPARATION OF CHRYSAMMIC ACID AND 
CHRYSAMMATES. 


Mr. Wiitram A. Tivpen gives the following methods in Pharma- 
ceutical Journal and Trans. of April 20 :—Fine Barbadoes aloes 
must be selected; and the variety which has a rich brown, not 
dark, color and powerful odor, yields the best result. 
of such aloes is dissolved by agitation with seven or eight parts of boil- 
ing water, slightly acidulated with hydrochloric acid. 
allowed to cool and to remain at rest for twenty-four hours, when it 
may be strained to remove the deposited resin. 
down in an open dish till a syrupy consistence is attained, and there 
remains rather less than two parts of liquid. This, set aside for a day 
or two, solidifies in consequence of the formation of a mass of granular 
The whole is drained in a calico bag, and then submitted to 
gradually increasing pressure till entirely free from the black mother. 
In this way a lemon-yellow mass of barbaloin results, which 
amounts to from 20 to 25 per cent. of the aloes if a proper selection 
To render it quite pure, it requires one or two crys 
tallizations from rectified spirit, but for the preparation of chrysammic 
acid this is unnecessary. It has only to be dried and powdered and intro 
duced in small portions into about six times its weight of fuming nitrie 
After standing a few hours, about half its 
volume of water is added and heat applied until, in consequence of the 
formation of deposit, the liquid bumps. 
siderable quantity of carbonic anhydride escapes with the nitrous 
A further quantity of water is then added, and when cold the 
bright yellow crystalline deposit of aloetic and chrysammic acids {il 
tered off. The liquid retains oxalic and picric acids, together with 
small quantity of aloetic acid, which may be recovered by distilling 
away the nitric acid and washing the residue with water. 


One part 


The solution is 


It is then evaporated 


During this digestion, a con 
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ture of aloetic and chrysammic acids thus obtained is dried and boiled 
gently for eight or ten hours with sufficient nitric acid to cover it. 
Water is again added, and the crystalline precipitate collected and 
washed till the washings become pink. It is then boiled for an hour 
with about an equal weight of potassic acetate dissolved in fifty parts 
of water. The solution thus obtained deposits on standing a copious 
crystallization of green sparkling potassic chrysammate, which may be 
washed with a little cold water. The mother-liquors, which retain po- 
tassic aloetate, are evaporated down, acidified by nitric acid, and the 
aloetic acid converted into chrysammic acid by further treatment with 
nitric acid, as already described. 

Proceeding in this way, barbaloin readily yields more than a third 
of its weight of pure potassic chrysammate. 


CHRYSAMMIC ACID. 

Crystals of chrysammic acid are best obtained by dissolving po- 
tassic chrysammate in a considerable quantity of boiling water, and 
strongly acidifying the liquid with acetic acid. Thin yellow fern- 
leaves, a quarter of an inch long, mixed with a few long red crystals, 
are deposited in a few hours. On warming the whole gently, the latter 
are redissolved, and the yellow fern-leaves which are mixed with a few 
much smaller tables may be filtered off and washed. They consist of 
pure chrysammic acid; in mass they strongly resemble picric acid, but 
are more lustrous. ; 

After exposure to dry air at ordinary temperatures for a few days, 
they suffer no loss of weight by heating to 150°C. Evaporated with 
pure sulphuric acid, they leave no residue. 

LEAD CHRYSAMMATE. 

Described by Schunck and Mulder as a red powder containing 
variable proportions of lead. It may easily be obtained, however, 
beautifully crystallized, by mixing a boiling solution of potassic chry- 
sammate with a slight excess of plumbic acetate dissolved in boiling 
water and acidified with acetic acid. On cooling, long thin prisms, 
exhibiting a magnificent bronze reflection, are formed. The light 
transmitted by the crystals is pale red and strongly polarized, so that 
on viewing, by means of a lens, some of them suspended in the mother- 
liquor, the light is seen to be completely cut off, when two of them 
cross each other at right angles. Mounted properly, they form a pretty 
microscopic object. 


Separation of Magnesia from Potash and Soda,—H. Scheerer 
publishes in the Journal fiir praktische Chemie (iii. 476) a new method 
of separating magnesia from potash and soda. It consists in evaporat- 
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ing a solution of the chlorides mixed with oxalate of ammonia to dry- 
ness in a platinum crucible. The residue is then dried, heated at first 
gently, and then to dull redness, treated with water, boiled and filtered. 
Magnesium carbonate will remain on the filter, while potassium and 
sodium carbonates will be found in the filtrate. This process is said to 
yield good results, but sulphates must not be present.—London Pharm. 
Journ. and Trans. 


Vitrified Corrosive Sublimate.—M. Personné, pharmacien en 
chef de la Pitié, stated at the meeting of the French Academy of Medi- 


cine, Jan. 23, that he had prepared a vitrified corrosive sublimate, which, 
like vitrified arsenic, is more soluble than the crystalline form.— 
Archives Générales de Médecine, March, 1872. 


New Species of Cinchona.,—In the Leitschrift des Allgem. 
Ocsterr. Apothek-Vereins of March 10, J. Eliot Howard describes a 


new species of cinchona under the name of C. rosulenta. 


To Detect Peanut-oil in Olive-oil—The mode of detecting 
arachis-oil in olive-oil will also be interesting to those engaged in such 
investigations. The suspected oil is to be first saponified, and the fatty 
acids obtained in a free state by decomposing the soap with hydro- 
chloric acid. By converting these acids into lead salts we are enabled 
to get rid of the oleate of lead, by its insolubility in ether. The soluble 
lead salts are once more decomposed with hydrochloric acid, and the 
resulting fatty acids are dissolved in the smallest possible quantity of 
alcohol at a temperature of 90 degrees. If arachidic acid be present, 
it will deposit in crystals from the solution on cooling; and if a quan- 
titative analysis be desired, the acid can be further purified by alcohol 
and weighed. Any mixture over 5 per cent. may be thus easily and 
certainly detected. According to the experiments of Monsieur Renard, 
earth-nut oil contains 4.5 per cent. of arachidic acid.— Food Journal. 


New Derivative from Strychnia.—Dr. C. Romer has found 
that by heating monochloro-acetic acid with strychnia for several hours 
a new crystalline base is formed.—Zeitschrift fiir Chemie von Beil- 
stein, No. 14, 1871. 


Tannic Acid formed from Gallic.—H. Schiff states that he has 
confirmed the observation of Dr. Léwe that arsenic acid converts ata 


boiling heat aqueous and alcoholic solutions of gallic acid into tannic acid. 





Tests for Balsam of Peru.—According to E. Schwabe (Archiv 
der Pharm.), if 1 gramme of pure balsam of Peru is rubbed up ins 
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mortar with 4 or 5 drops of pure concentrated sulphuric acid, it makes 
a tough, kneadable mass, which on cooling is so tenacious that it may 
be raised out of the mortar by the pestle. If, however, castor-oil or 
copaiba balsam is contained in the balsam, the mass will be of the 
consistency of a salve—smeary. 


Pure balsam of Peru has a sp. gr. of 1.40—1.60, but if it be adulter- 
ated with a fatty oil this is altered. Taking advantage of this, the fol- 
lowing test has been proposed :—1 part of common salt is dissolved in 
5 parts of water, so as to give a specific gravity of 1.25. If a drop of 
the balsam readily sinks in this it has not been adulterated by any of 
the ordinary adulterants. Tested in this way about $ of commercial 
balsam of Peru is found to be impure.—Zettschrift des Allgemein. 
Ester. Apot., April 10, 1872. 


Incompatibles of Perchloride of Iron.—In the Bulletin 
Général de Thérap. M. Bouilhon gives the following list of sub- 
stances incompatible with the perchloride of iron :— 

Salts of silver—Protosalts of mercury—Alkalies, carbonates, and 
bicarbonates—The arsenites and arseniates—-Borax—Tannin and vege- 
table astringents—The gums-—The vegetable extracts—The infusions 
of plants—Albumen—Casein. 


New Method of Preparing Sulphuretted Hydrogen.—lf 
paraftine be heated to the boiling point with an equal or greater bulk 
of sulphur, sulphuretted hydrogen is freely given off. If a pound 
of the mixture is put into a flask of proper capacity and heated, a suf- 
ficiently free current of the gas for ordinary purposes will be given 
off, and at any time the reaction may be suspended by a withdrawal of 
the heat. The paraffine is changed into a paraftine oil.—Jdzd. 


Analysis of Koumis made at Davos, Switzerland.—Sp. gr. 
at 50°=1.1280. In 100 parts, water, 90,346; alcohol, 3.210 ; lactic acid, 
0.190; sugar, 2.105 ; albuminates, 1.860; butter, 1.780; inorganic mat- 
ter, 0.509; free carbonic acid, 0.177. 


Reactions of Alcohol.—Mr. Hugo Tamm, in a brief abtract of 
certain experiments upon the action of permanganate of potash upon 
various substances, such as filter-paper, tartaric acid, coal gas, tallow, . 
turpentine, benzole, alcohol, ammonia, etc., states that the two most 
interesting facts which he found were that alcohol boiled with an 
equal bulk of a solution of permanganate of potash was partially 
transformed into acetate of potash, and that in the same condition 
ammonia was converted into nitrate of potash. 
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TOXICOLOGICAL CASES. 


lw Guy’s Hospital Report for 1872, Dr. Thos. Stevenson has a paper 
with the above caption. The first case is that of a suicide who lived 
seventeen hours after drinking three fluid ounces of strong commercial 
nitric acid. Perforation of the stomach was found on post-mortem ex- 
amination. The second case, is that of aman who died suddenly, appar- 
ently of asphyxia, some hours after taking a teaspoonful of strong liquor 
ammoniz. At the autopsy, cedema of the larynx and of the lungs was 
found. The cesophagus was intensely red; the stomach normal. The 
third case is one of atropia poisoning, and contains nothing novel. 

There are also two cases of mushroom poisoning; from what species 
was not ascertainable. The girl had taken but a single fungus, and 
three or four hours afterwards was seized with violent abdominal and 
cephalic pains. She vomited several times in the course of the day; 
was restless ; had great thirst ; occasional twitchings of the hands, and 
hot head with cold feet. During the night she slept but little, and 
suffered from increase of these symptoms. The next day she had 
some diarrhoea, and speedily recovered. The only treatment was warm 
abdominal fomentations. 

The boy ate heartily and died in collapse in twenty minutes. On 
post-mortem examination the stomach and intestines were found much 
contracted, and their mucous membrane congested. The liver was very 
decidedly fatty. 








ON THE ANTIDOTES IN ACUTE PHOSPHORUS 
POISONING. 


BY PROF. BAMBERGER, OF WURZBURG. 


Pror. Bampercer preludes this paper by the statement that the in- 
jurious agent in poisoning by phosphorus is the phosphorus itself, and 
not phosphoric acid. From this it follows, that after the inducing of 
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vomiting, which must always be the first step, the trustworthy antidote 
must have the power of preventing the vaporization of the particles of 
phosphor us still adhering to the mucous membrane. Substances hav- 
ing the power of oxidizing the phosphorus are @ priori indicated. Upon 
this idea have been sug gested liquor chlorini and burnt magnesia by 
Duflos, and chloride of Time by Scherer ; these means of oxidation un- 
fortunately act too slowly to be of any use. 
As an antidote fulfilling. in the highest degree the indications, Prof. 
Bamberger proposes the soluble salts of copper. 

If a piece of phosphorus be treated with a solution of the sulphate 
of copper it will be almost instantly coated over with a black layer of 
phosphuret of copper, and in a little while upon this will be a layer of 
red oxide of copper. 

In this state phosphorus does not volatilize at all, as it emits no 
smell, does not shine in the dark, nor evince the presence of fumes 
with paper moistened with the silver solution. 

This action of the solution of copper must take place as readily in 
the stomach as outside of the body. 

No opportunity has been afforded Prof. Bamberger to use this anti- 
dote, but Gerhardt and Vetter have done so with success 

In the year 1868 Andant used the oil of turpentine, and others have 
followed the practice. Finally, Vetter (Virchow’s Archiv, Band 53) 
made an elaborate investigation upon animals, and found that the ree- 
tified oil and the German oil possessed no antidotal power, but that the 
acid French oil did. Kéhler recommends only the impure acid oil, 
and the apothecary Jonas (Wéhker Annalen der Chemie, Band 34) 
states that in such oil the phosphorus becomes embedded in a sperma- 
ceti-like crystalline mass, and is entirely harmless. 

Prof. Bamberger considers that Vetter’s experiments do not establish 
the antidotal power of the impure acid oil, as out of five animals two died, 
and two received doses probably not large enough to kill with certainty, 
and one vomited repeatedly directly after taking the phosphorus. 

Kohler’s experiments are not given in detail. Out of twenty-five ani- 
mals only nine died, but his doses apparently were too small to be certain- 
ly lethal. Personne gave to ten dogs 100 to 300 milligr. each of phos- 
phorus and 10 grammes of turpentine, and lost only two. Curie and 
Vi izier, in a similar experiment, lost all, which Vetter and Kohler attri- 
bute to their having used the pure oil. 

In order to test the comparative value of the antidotes in a purely 
physico-chemical manner, Prof. Bamberger took three pieces of phos- 
phorus of the same weight, placed them in capsules of the same size, 
covered No. 1 with a solution of water, No. 2 with a solution of the 
sulphate of copper, No. 3 with French oil of turpentine, and connected 
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each with a small pump in such a way that the vapor could be drawn 
through a solution of silver. The capsules were then heated uniformly 
by awater-bath and the vapors emitted slowly drawn through the solu- 
tions. The results were: in nine minutes the solution of silver in No, 
1 commenced to color, and in thirteen, contained a distinct brownish pre- 
cipitate, in twenty-two was black; in No. 2 the silver solution, after 
seven hours, had only the slightest tinge of color ; in No. 3, in two min- 
utes the silver solution commenced to change color, and in three-and-a- 
half minutes was deep black. 

Prof. Bamberger was surprised at this result, and repeated the ex- 
periment, only keeping the phosphorus at the temperature of the room, 


In this trial the oil of turpentine and phosphorus changed their silver J 


solution to an intense metallic black, before that of the water and phos- 
phorus was distinctly affected. 

Prof. Bamberger thus shows that the peculiar coating of phosphorus, 
which Jonas has stated occurs when the latter is placed in turpentine, 
occurs only slowly and probably not at all in the human stomach. 

He finally details:the experiments made upon rabbits by himself; 
in one set of these turpentine was administered after the phosphorus, 
in the other the coppery solution, and concludes as follows :—* From 
these experiments small doses of phosphorus, combated by means of 
turpentine, rapidly killed the rabbits, whilst, when the solution of cop- 
per was used, death only followed after the expiration of twice the 
length of time required by the first method, and after twice the dose 
of the poison ; facts which certainly show the superiority of the solu- 
tion of copper. Upon these grounds I believe I am correct in affirm. 
ing that turpentine is not an antidote to phosphorus, and, as far as is 
known, the soluble salts of copper afford the most rational and sue- 
cessful treatment.”— Wiener Med. Presse, January 21, 1872. 








SYMPTOMS OF POISONING PRODUCED BY THE INJEC. 
TION OF A STRONG SOLUTION OF SULPHATE OF 
ZINC INTO THE VAGINA. 


BY A. K. MINICH, M.D. 


Mrs. G., aged 28 years, the mother of three children, was in the 
habit of using a solution of acetate of zine by injection, for the relief 
of a leucorrhcea with which she was suffering: 

I was summoned one morning in haste to her side, and learned that 
she had just injected about two drachms of sulphate of zine in solution 
into her vagina. Soon afterwards she felt severe pain in the region of 
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the groin, which was followed by sickness at the stomach, and a feeling, 
as she subsequently described it, “as though her blood could scarcely 
struggle through her veins.” That which first arrested my atten- 
tion upon seeing her was a deadly pallor of the skin, which was 
milky in its whiteness. Her features were shrunken, her eyes almost 
fixed and of a peculiar bright lustre, tongue partially paralyzed, pulse 
rapid and scarcely distinguishable, at times dicrotic. The whole sur- 
face of her body was cold, and covered with a clammy perspiration ; 
her general appearance and condition indicating a profound constitu- 
tional depression, and, as it seemed to me, a speedy dissolution. Large 
quantities of milk were immediately thrown into the vagina, to wash 
out and neutralize any poison that might still remain ; ammonia and 
brandy were freely administered ; sinapisms were applied to her chest, 
and cloths wrung out of warm water to her extremities. In about 
half an hour she began to rally, and continued to improve until recov- 
ery was complete. The milk drawn from her breast soon after my 
arrival at once separated into two portions,—a lower thick mass, look- 
ing like coagulated milk, and an upper thin and watery portion. Un- 
fortunately, the milk drawn was lost, preventing a closer examination. 
Her child—a suckling—was removed from the breast until the third 
day, when it again took it without any untoward symptoms arising.— 


Phila. Med. Times, March 1, 1872. 








GOOD NEWS FOR SMOKERS AND BEER-DRINKERS. 


Smokers will be pleased to know from the report of Mr. Phillips, of 
the Inland Revenue Department, that during 1870 tobacco was very 
extensively adulterated, 312 samples out of 432 having been weighed in 
the balance and found wanting, the adulterating materials being wheat, 
rice, starch, sugar, liquorice, lampblack, and coloring-matter. With the 
exception of the lampblack, with the taste of which we are not ac- 
quainted, the offending matter was not very deleterious, and perhaps in 
many cases did more good (or less harm) than the real cavendish, 
which was the tobacco usually selected for practising on. The report 
on the beer is less satisfactory, for out of 14 samples examined 9 were 
adulterated with sugar, treacle, ground rice, liquorice powder, grains of 
paradise, and (in one instance) tobacco. It will be allowed that adul- 
teration of 65 per cent. of the samples is a tolerable allowance, and we 
have very little doubt that from the smaller class of breweries a vast 
amount of poisonous matter is constantly poured forth, to be further 
improved by the “doctor” and the publican.—Food Journal. 
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POISONING BY CHAGRES’ PILIS. 


Dr. Juan Catrxto Oxamenpi related his experience to the Acad- 
emy in a case of chronic poisoning by Chagres’ pills. 

He stated that in last August he had been consulted by a Mr. Rod- 
riguez Navarrete, who had been suffering with malaria, contracted in 
the country, and for which he had taken without any good effect, first 
quinia, then the Indian Cholagogue, and at last Chagres’ pills, a remedy 
used with success in that section of the country, and of which he took 
two boxes before he could stop the paroxysms; but not feeling well, 
and noticing a gradual loss of strength, and emaciation, he consulted 
Dr. Oxamendi. 

Dr. Oxamendi stated he found in his patient all the symptoms of 
what Van-Hasselt calls medicinal poisoning by arsenic. This poison- 
ing “may be dangerous and even fatal in some cases” (Van-Hasselt, 
vol. 2, page 234 of the German translation, from the 2d Dutch edition). 

Then Dr. Oxamendi enumerated several arsenical preparations, well 
known or secret, all of which may produce the poisonous effects. 

Rodriguez Navarrete could stand as a type of this chronic poisoning. 
He had gastralgia, dyspepsia; he had emaciated almost to atrophy, 
particularly in the lower extremities, with anesthesia and almost par- 
alysis. Gangrene did not occur. The hoarseness, found with few ex- 
ceptions in arsenic eaters and others under its influence, was very char- 
acteristic in this case. Navarrete already presented the arsenical dys- 
erasia, as shown by the condition above described, and the symptoms 
of chronic gastro-intestinal inflammation, as well as by the dirty color 
of the skin, the injected eye, the dark color of the lower eyelid, and 
the livid lip. Dr. Oxamendi described then other symptoms of a more 
advanced stage, and of which only the so-called Rhewmatismus Ar- 
senicalis was present in the case. The urine was not examined. 

Dr. Oxamendi stated that diuresis and diaphoresis are recommended 
in these cases, especially in the shape of steam and sulphurous baths. 
To eliminate the poison from the system he advocates the use of sal 
ammoniac, as recommended by Hannon, in small doses, at first 0.03 
grammes, morning and evening, and increasing to 0.15. This author 
explains its action by the following theory: Arsenious acid combines 
in the prima via with soda, and enters the system as an arsenite of 
soda, where meeting with the phosphate of lime it forms arsenite of 
lime, but little soluble, and phosphate of soda. The muriate of ammo- 
nia forms with these salts a soluble ammonio-chlorate of the arsenite 
of lime. Following this treatment, Mr. Navarrete was restored to 
health. 
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Dr. Oxamendi then asserted that these pills have been sometimes 
very successful, and that he would like to know their exact composi- 
tion. ‘They are said by some practitioners and pharmaceutists to 
contain arsenious acid and quinia.*—Anales de la Real Academia de 
Ciencias Médicas, Fisicas y Naturales de la Habana, September 15th, 
1871. 








PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY OF CHRONIC LEAD POI- 
SONS. 


Drs. A. Kussmavun and R. Marer have a paper of some length with 
the above caption in the February number of the Deutsches Archiv 
Siir Klinische Medecin. It is chiefly occupied with the discussion of 
a case, of which the following is an outline :— 

A man 35 years old had suffered for many years from chronic lead 
poisoning. The symptoms consisted of a pale yellowish skin, dys- 
pepsia, constipation and abdominal pain, which twice in the latter part 
of his life amounted to severe lead colic, with dysuria, and slowing of 
the pulse. In the second of these attacks he died. In the beginning 
of it there was constipation with vomiting of yellowish matters, and 
afterwards profuse diarrhoea, at first fecal, but at last the material 
passed was simply a yellowish liquid free from feecal smell. This was 
accompanied with great strangury, and soon led to collapse, in which 
the patient died. At no time during life were there any decided ner- 
vous symptoms. 

On post-mortem, the following lesions were found: 1. General 
emaciation. 2. Very great post-mortem rigidity of the heart and 
voluntary muscles 19 hours after death. 3. Marked icterus. 4. 
Marked dilatation of the stomach. 5. Chronic catarrh of the mucous 
membrane of the stomach, intestines, and ductus choledochus. 6. 
Atrophy of the glands of the stomach by fatty degeneration. 7. Slight 
fatty degeneration of the muscular wall of the stomach, especially near 
the pylorus. 8. Marked atrophy of the mucous membrane of the je- 
junum, ileum, and upper part of the colon, both of their stroma and 
their glands, the first in the form of thinning, the latter of fatty degen- 
eration; especially atrophy of the intestinal villi, the glands of Lie- 
berkuhn, and the solitary and Peyerian follicles. 9. Great thickening 
of the submucous layer of the stomach and of the intestines, by a hy- 
pertrophy of the areolar tissue and thickening of the sheaths of the 
arterioles, even to the obliteration of the lumen. 10. Fatty degenera- 





*T am indebted to my pupil, Jno. Guitéras, for this abstract translation. 
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tion of the muscular coat of the intestines, chiefly of the small intestine. 
11. Marked pigment degeneration of the heart muscle. 12. Slight 
periarteritis in the cortical layer of the brain. 13. Hypertrophy and 
sclerosis of the cellular tissue septa of many of the sympathetic ganglia, 
especially of the celiac and upper cervical. 








SOME OBSERVATIONS ON POISONING BY CAN- 
THARIDES. 


Dr. Patxé describes the case of some soldiers who had drunk by 
mistake a large quantity of tincture of cantharides. He says:—I shall 
never forget the sight that struck my eyes as I entered the ward; 
scattered in the room, some, squatting, were making painful efforts 
towards micturition and defecation, passing with difficulty bloody 
urine and red and viscid matter; others, bent on their beds, were 
vomiting repeatedly; and a few, pale and stricken down (paraplegic), 
were suffering intense agony. In general, the face was congested, the 
eyes sparkling, the pulse fast and frequent, the skin covered with 
sweat; the features, distorted on all sides, showed the most intense 
terror. The state of the urino-genital organs was worthy of special 
attention. The penis was swelled and painful, but not rigid; none of 
the patients was affected with the slightest amatory desire or priapism ; 
vesical and rectal tenesmus, and dysuria were noticed in all the 
patients. As to the digestive organs, a feeling of burning and 
constriction in the throat, epigastralgia, vomitings of bilions and ali- 
mentary matter were noted, but no convulsions or delirium, no other 
cerebral symptoms besides the excitement caused by the sufferings and 
terror of the patients. The treatment was: emetics followed by warm 
baths; afterwards camphor and opium in emulsion, flaxseed tea, 
oleaginous injections, and poultices on the hypogastric region, under 
which all the patients eventually recovered. 

Dr. Pallé wishes to call the attention to three salient points in 
the facts observed in cantharides poisoning: (1) the albuminuria ; (2) 
the peripheric paraplegia, and (3) the total absence of aphrodisiac 
symptoms. 

All the patients discharged albuminous urine in variable quan- 
tities. In the beginning the water was sanguinolent and albuminous 
in the same time, and when, the renal hemorrhage having ceased, the 
liquid assumed its natural color, all traces of albumen had disappeared. 
The duration of the symptoms varied from 4 to 8 days. 

The improvement was very rapid; as soon as the irritation of the 
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urinary organs subsided, the medulla recovered its normal excitability, 
and the paralysis of the inferior members disappeared in a short time. 

Only one of the patients was affected with incontinence of: urine, 
which still existed six months after the accident. As this infirmity 
did not exist before, it must have been caused by the cantharides. 
—Journal de Phar. et de Chemie, June, 1871.—Physician and 
Pharmacist. 








CARBOLIC ACID POISONING. 


Dr. W. E. Tayzor relates (Phila. Med. Times, May 1) a case in which 
an ounce (by estimation) of the strong pure acid was taken undiluted. 

Dr. Taylor says :—Two minutes after taking the poison, the patient 
was totally insensible; pulseless; pupils dilated; face pallid and 
pinched ; the respiration was of a gasping character, and there had 
been an involuntary discharge of urine. The interval between the 
respiratory acts became longer, and, after one or two partial efforts, 
life ceased ; respiration continuing for several seconds after the cardiac 
impulse ceased to be perceptible. 

There were no convulsions nor vomiting ; nothing beyond the eon- 
dition above described. Death took place in about three minutes after 
the fatal draught. 

There was a strong odor of carbolic acid in his breath, but no trace 
of it about his lips or face. 

Post-mortem examination, thirteen hours after death. Rigor mortis 
well marked. Body well nourished; skin pallid, with some post-mor- 
tem discoloration about the shoulders, back, and hips. 

Upon opening the abdomen, the odor of carbolic acid was very per- 
ceptible; the viscera were in a good state of preservation. The 
stomach was moderately distended, and intensely congested externally, 
being of a dark venous hue. Upon being opened, it was found to con- 
tain about one pint of a whitish-colored liquid smelling strongly 
of carbolic acid, and some undigested food having also the same odor. 
After removing the contents, the whole of the mucous lining gave 
positive evidence of the corrosive effects of the poison,—showing the 
characteristic white appearance. Beneath this white film the mucous 
membrane was intensely congested, of a chocolate color, strongly cor- 
rugated,—thicker, tougher, and much more rigid than normal. This 
condition was especially well marked in the cardiac extremity and 
along the greater curvature, and also in the lower end of the cesopha- 
gus, and in a less degree along the lesser curvature and at the pyloric 
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extremity, although no part of the internal surface of the viscus had 
entirely escaped. 

The scalp and the meninges of the brain were very much congested, 
the vessels being filled with fluid blood of a dark color. There was no 
effusion of blood or serum either beneath the membranes or in the ven- 
tricles ; and, with the exception of a very few bloody points of small 
size in the cerebrum, and some injection of the choroid plexus, the 
remainder of the cranial contents seemed to be in a normal condition, 

The most marked feature in this case was the rapidly fatal result. 
It might almost be termed instantaneous, as, from the most careful 
estimate, not more than three minutes could have elapsed from the 
swallowing of the acid until death ensued. 

Two modes, in accordance with which the death was produced, have 
suggested themselves,—viz.: 1. By its powerful irritant effect, applied, 
as in this case, instantaneously to the whole lining membrane of the 
stomach and cesophagus,—thereby causing “death from shock” in the 
same manner as a blow upon the epigastrium ; or, 

2. After absorption, by its aneesthetic and paralyzing effect upon 
the sympathetic and pneumogastric nerves and their connections, 
thereby suspending or destroying their vital action, and bringing about 
cessation of function in important organs supplied by them,—as the 
brain, heart, and lungs. 

It is a well-established fact that concentrated carbolic acid, when 
applied to the skin, produces decided anzesthesia in a very short time. 
Dr. W. H. Jones, U.S.N., has upon several occasions applied the acid 
to the skin of his forearm, with the effect of lessening its sensibility 
in about twenty seconds to such an extent as to allow the part to be 
freely incised without pain. 

It has been used upon several occasions on board ship to miti- 
gate pain in opening buboes, etc., and always with good effect ; and, 
if it causes anesthesia when applied externally, there is no reason why 
the same effect should not be produced when it is applied internally; 
it therefore seems reasonable to suppose that the rapidly fatal effect 
of carbolic acid in this case can be accounted for in a satisfactory man- 
ner by its anesthetic and paralyzing effect upon the great nervous 
centres, following its immediate absorption from the stomach. 


Dr Harley relates a case of poisoning from an ounce of red impure 
carbolic acid. The patient never rallied from the shock which attend- 
ed the taking of the drug, although death did not take place for five 
hours and a half. Active medical assistance was rendered in fifteen 
minutes after the poison was taken, and he could then be aroused suf- 
ficiently to speak.— Medical Press and Circular. 
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ALCOHOLIC PARESIS AND PARAPLEGIA. 


Dr. J. Lockwart Ciarxe believes that alcoholic paraplegia is gener- 
ally preceded by various nervous symptoms, giddiness, a sensation of 
being lifted from the ground, a sensation of choking on going to sleep, 
numbness, various pains, chronic tremulousness, fibrillar quivering of 
the muscles, unsteadiness of gait, and general uncertain control of vol- 
untary motion, imperfect articulation from this cause, loss of energy, 
etc. For these symptoms he has found most useful full doses of nitro- 
muriatic acid, with a little of Battley’s sedative solution. And after a 
few doses of this, with some mild purging, he combines the acid with 
perchloride of iron, quinine, and strychnia, and the occasional use of 
the Turkish bath London Lancet, March 30, 1872. 

In a previous number of the same journal Dr. Saml. Wilks bears 
testimony to the existence of alcoholic paraplegia, and states that the 
most important part of the treatment is the sudden and complete with- 
drawal of the stimulus—that delirium tremens in his experience never 
results, although he has had numerous and very bad cases. He recom- 
mends “ the ordinary treatment, and especially the use of such medicine 
as the iodide and bromide of potassium before the use of galvanism 
and tonics.” 








POISONING BY CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE. 


Dr. G. S. Gatex reports the case in the Medical and Surgical Re- 
porter of Mrs. 8. set. 40, who took purposely a large quantity (by es- 
timation 3 j.) of the bichloride of mereury. The doctor found his pa- 
tient, half an hour after the ingestion of the poison, bolstered up with 
pillows in a sitting position; saliva was copiously flowing from her 
mouth ; countenance pinched, anxious, and of a bluish-white hue; the 
whole surface was cold, and bathed in a profuse clammy sweat; the 
pulse was small, weak, and beating sixty to the minute. 

Her sufferings were terrible. She complained of a styptic, acid, 
metallic taste, burning and constriction of the throat, burning, griping, 
and tearing pains of the stomach, accompanied by a deathly nausea, 
but no vomiting. She had, previous to his arrival, thrown off half an 
ounce of mucus. The doctor administered large draughts of warm 
water, and, after the stomach had been repeatedly washed out, white 
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of eggs and milk. The vomiting continued and became very severe, 
and finally fresh blood and patches of congested mucous membrane 
were thrown up, followed by alarming prostration. Half a grain of 
morphia given by the mouth immediately checked the vomiting. In 
three-fourths of an hour the dose was repeated, and afterwards smaller 
quantities of the alkaloid given. White of egg and milk were also 
exhibited from time to time. Forty-eight hours after the taking of 
the mercurial she had 4 liquid (one bloody) stools, with severe griping. 
Ice was used for the intense thirst she suffered. The final result was 
recovery. 


Butyric Acid as a Preventive of Phosphorus Reactions.— 
It being desired to examine a fermented mass of sugar, milk, coffee, 
and bread, for phosphorus, all the reactions failed, even with the 
Mitscherlischen apparatus. Roussin, however, found that the free 
butyric acid masked the phosphorus ; for when this was neutralized by 
carbonate of potash, testing in the Mitscherlischen apparatus afforded 
very evident proof of the presence of phosphorus.— Vierteljahrschr. 
Sir Prakt. Pharm, 


Strychnia Poisoning Treated by Chloral Hydrate—Dr. 
Angus Macdonald relates in the Edinburgh Medical for April, 1872, 
a case of strychnia poisoning. The man had been taking four drops 
of the liquor strychnia, Br. Ph., for a long time, and one morning 
took an overdose. Three-quarters of an hour afterwards he reached 
the doctor’s office in a cab, suffering from severe tetanic convulsions, 
Chloroform was given by inhalation, but as soon as the aneesthesia 
passed off the spasms recurred. Thirty grains of the chloral hydrate 
were given, and in seven minutes the spasms having notably abated, 
twenty-eight grains more. From this time the convulsions became 
rapidly less and less fequent, and in about twenty minutes the patient 
fell asleep and had no more spasms. 


Poisoning by Goanj (Seeds of Abrus Pecatorius).—Dr. A. S$. 
G. Jayakar reports in the Jndian Medical Gazette for December, 1871, 
a case of poisoning by the seeds of Abrus pecatorius. A man, two 
hours after taking forty seeds, was taken with severe vomiting and pur- 
ging, which continued until his admission into the hospital some hours 
afterwards. At that time he was profoundly collapsed, still retching 
but not purging, and suffering from cramps und suppression of urine. 
Under appropriate treatment he finally recovered. Dr. Jayakar re- 
marks the symptoms throughout most closely simulated those of cholera. 
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POISONING BY VANILLA-ICES. 


Tue German medical journals call attention to the circumstance 
that several cases of poisoning by vanilla-ices have in late years oc- 
eurred in Paris, Altona, Munich, Vienna, and other places. Maurer 
has recently related an instance in which, after the use of these ices, a 
large family suffered from the symptoms described as having been 
present in the other cases, viz., frequent vomiting and diarrhoea, assum- 
ing in some of the patients a choleriform character. All the patients 
recovered. What the nature of the poison may be has not yet been 
ascertained. In two observations on the remaining portions of the 
poisonous ices, traces of lead, iron, and tin were present; but the com- 
bination of lactic acid with oxide of tin has been ascertained not to be 
poisonous. Schroff believes that the poison is produced by the use 
of cashew-nut oil to besmear the vanilla-pods.— Medical and Surgical 


Reporter. 








DEATH FROM THE INHALATION OF NITROUS OXIDE 
GAS. 


BY W. J. PURCELL, M.D., OF NEW YORK CITY. 
On Wednesday, March 20, Mrs. Ann O’Shanghnessy took the 
gas for the painless removal of some teeth. One bagful, containing 
about four gallons, was administered, but not without great trouble 
from the struggles and resistance of the patient, who appeared to 
labor under severe nervous irritability. This not being sufficient to 
produce ansesthesia, a second bagful was given, and after a few in- 
halations the dentist proceeded to extract the teeth. About four were 
removed, when the patient’s head was observed to fall over on her left 
shoulder, and she was discovered to be insensible. Efforts were made 
to revive her, but in vain. At the post-mortem nothing was found 
save some lung congestion. At the coroner’s inquest it was made out 
that the gas was probably pure, but that the mouth-piece used was 
imperfect, allowing the carbonic acid to be rebreathed.— Medical and 
Surgical Reporter. 








TOXICOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Ir is stated in the Chemical News that Dr. James St. Clair Gray, 
Assistant to the Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the University 
of Glasgow, has read a paper to the Chemical Section of the Glasgow 
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Philosophical Society, ‘On Certain Fallacies in the Means of Detect- 
ing some Poisons.” He pointed out that Reinsch’s test for arsenic is 
liable to fail when the arsenic has undergone oxidation to arsenic acid, 
or when it exists in the state of sulphuret. Ie advises the reduction 
of the arsenic acid by means of sulphite of an alkali; and in the in- 
stance of the sulphuret, he would boil with caustic potash and dialyse, 
He notes also that the presence of aicvhol, chloroform, or ether pre- 
vents the precipitation of the red iodide of mercury— British Med. 
ical Journal, March 16, 1872. 

Alcoholic Poisoning—Hypodermic Injection of Tartar 
Emetic,—In the Jndian Medical Gazette of Nov. are reported two 
cases of acute cephalic congestion, presumably from alcohol, in which } 
grain injections of tartar-emetic were practised, apparently without 
causing emesis. 

Poisoning by Chloral Hydrate.—A person who suffered from 
palpitation and shortness of breath took four grammes of chloral hydrate, 
(about 3 j.) in water, and shortly afterwards anesthesia was so complete 
that two teeth were drawn without causing pain. Immediately after the 
operation the face grew red and then pale, and insome minutes the patient 
was dead. At the autopsythe lungs were found somewhat tuberculous, 
the left heart with thin walls, the tricuspid valve hardened and stiff, 
and serous effusion in the pericardium, pleural cavity, and between 
the membranes of the brain.—Centralblatt fiir die Medicin Wissen- 
schaft, March 16. 

Glanders Cured.—A case of glanders in a man, cured by the 
internal use of carbolic acid, is reported in the Proceedings of the 
Minnesota State Medical Society.— Georgia Medical Companion. 


Aconitia.—In the LZ’ Union Pharmaceutique for February, 1872, 
M. Duquesnel has a paper upon the salts of aconitia and the different 
varieties of the alkaloid. 

He found that when a sparrow was poisoned with a half milli- 
gramme of the alkaloid the following results were obtained :— 
With crystallized aconitia, death in one minute. With aconitia of the 
French Codex (Hottot), death in fifteen minutes... With German 
aconitia (Merck), death in an hour and fifteen minutes. With French 
-aconitia (Commercial), death in two hours. With napelline (of 
Habschmann), profound sleep—not followed by death. 

A number of repetitions of this experiment gave substantially the 
same result. 


The Milk of Cows affected with Rinderpest.—™M. [Husson 


analyzed the milk of cows affected with the rinderpest. There were 22 
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cows in three stables; four of them were profoundly affected, 14, more 
or less, doubtfully so, and 4 were still apparently healthy. 





Milk of Milk of Milk of 
healthy Cows.|slightly sick.} very sick. {Normal Milk. 








14.93 6 30 
31.40 AE 50 
50.25 34 
20.60 6 
18.50 7 














The milk of the affected cows had a more or less pronounced red- 
dish-yellow color. 

If the rinderpest has broken out in a stable all the animals are more 
or less affected, and the milk as well as the flesh is capable of imparting 
the disease, both to man and animals. From the commencement of the 
disease the proportion of sugar and butter diminishes greatly, and that 
of casein and albuminous matter rises—Chem. Centralblatt, LIL, 
Nov. 1, S. 8. 


Test for Nitric Acid in Water.—According to Edward Nich- 
olson (Madras Monthly, May, 1871), brucia offers a more delicate 
test for nitric acid and the nitrates, when employed by evaporation of 
the suspected liquid to dryness, the addition of a drop or two of strong 
sulphuric acid, and the application of a fragment of brucine, than when 
the test-tube, as commended by Dr. Parker (Manual of Hygiene) is 
used. Mr. Nicholson found that the residue left by the evaporation 
of 1 ¢.m. of water containing one-tenth milligramme of the nitrate of 
potash gave a distinct rose color with the alkaloid.—Chemical News, 
Feb. 23, 1872. 


Influence of Aniline and other Petroleum Colors on Man, 
—W. Mayer states in the Bayerische Industrie and Gewerbe-Blatt, 
Jan., 1872, that when these colors are pwe they are toxicologically 
inert; that the aniline colors often contain arsenic and picric acid, 
and the phenol pigments (coralline, etc.) carbolic acid, to which 
impurities their poisonous powers are solely due. 


Zine in Water,—In Guy’s Hospital Report, 1872, Dr. Thomas 
Stevenson says that water, running through galvanized pipes, often 
contains largely of zine, and that the best test for that metal in water is 
the addition of the ferrocyanide of potassium to the clear water, pre- 
viously acidulated with hydrochloric acid. If any zine be present a 
whitish precipitate will result. 
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Opium Poisoning.—In the Philadelphia Medical Times of June 
1, Dr. Chas. G. Smith and H. C. Hand, after detailing a case speak as 
follows :— 

“To recapitulate, the points of interest in this case are: 1. That 
one and a half fluid ounces of laudanum were taken, the most of 
which was absorbed. 2. The hypodermic injection of one-sixteenth 
of a grain of atropia dilated the pupils widely, but had no effect 
whatever on the pulse, respiration, or color of the skin. 3. The 
magneto-electric and faradic currents were each found more useful for 
being intermitted and alternated. Benefit was also noted from occa- 
sionally shifting one pole from over the position of the phrenic nerve 
to the spinal column. 4. By far the most important remedial measure 
used Was ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION. During three hours it was continu- 
ously persevered in, with the constant hope that natural respiration 
would come to our relief. Twice in this time an attempt at such res. 
piration became apparent. This, favored by the use of the batteries, 
continued each time about five minutes, when it ceased and the pulse 
became small and fluttering. For these three hours of vital impor 
tance, death was kept from assuming his dominion only by rhythmical 
breathing performed mechanically for the patient, not by him. At the 
close of the third hour, the vital forces—the heart’s action especially— 
were failing, in spite of the artificial respiration, and it seemed almost 
certain that this means could preserve life but little longer. Magneto 
electricity, with unexpected efficacy, now furnished the stimulus need. 
ed to strengthen the heart and elicit those first evidences of return to 
life so grateful to his almost hopeless attendants. The method of 
respiration used was Sylvester’s, with an occasional change to that 
recommended by Dr. Benjamin Howard. Both methods were eff 
cient ; the change from one to the other was beneficial, because in this 
way the operator obtained a little rest, and because deeper respiration 
could be forced on making the change after the chest had become 
accustomed to one method. 

In conclusion, we might mention another case of opium-narcotism it 
a young woman which was nearly as profound as this, and in which 
we had the satisfaction of seeing signs of life return after a steady 
perseverance in artificial respiration for an hour and a half. Five 
grains of morphia had been taken and retained three hours before she 
was seen. When we first saw her there was only an occasional respir 
tion, which soon entirely ceased. The stomach-pump could not be 
used, for we did not dare to intermit the artificial respiration long 
enough for it. No atropia and no electricity were used. 


Diaper-Pin.—Dr. O’Hara says (Philadelphia Medical Times): 
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In one case a safety diaper-pin was passed—maliciously, there was 
reason to believe—into the esophagus of a child, where it remained 
until, suffocation being imminent, it was pushed down into the stomach 
by the child’s mother, who had previously attempted in vain to re- 
move it through the mouth. The diaper-pin, which was of silver, gave 
rise to no irritation whatever during the whole time it remained in the 
digestive tract, the bowels continuing to perform their functions regu- 
larly. It was voided five months and three days after the date of the 
accident. 


Phosphorus Poisoning.—Dr. Dound relates the case of a woman 
who drank, with suicidal intent, some water in which three large 
packets of matches had been boiled for half an hour. Shortly after 
the act she suffered slight burning pains in the cesophagus and stom- 
ach. Five hours afterwards she drank large quantities of milk, 
which brought on severe, incessant vomiting, which continued until 
the arrival of Dr. Dound, and afterwards for many hours. He found 
her with pale, contracted face; the breath alliaceous in odor; the 
pulse contracted, 96; the voice feeble; the matters vomited scanty, 
mucous, Gontaining no phosphorus. There was pain and tenderness, 
slight in the epigastrium, very marked in the right hypochondrium. 
There were no evidences of enlargement of the liver, and no jaundice. 
Hydrate of magnesia to be taken in large quantity, diffused through 
water, deprived of its air by boiling, and oil of turpentine in capsules, 
were prescribed. By evening two grammes of the latter had been 
retained, none of the former. No urine was passed until late the 
next day (the third after the poisoning). By this time the conjunctiva 
had become icterode, the right hypochondrium very painful. The 
pulse was 84°, and the temperature 364° C. The turpentine was con- 
tinued. On the fourth day the vomiting had greatly abated. The 
urine was not albuminous, and gave off the odor of violets. There 
was still severe pain in the hypochondrium. From this time the 
patient slowly convalesced, remaining for a long time weak, without 
appetite, and anseemic.—evue de Thérap. Medico-Chirurgicale, May, 
1872. 


The Vegetable Poison Maschi.—K. F. Appun, in his “ Trav- 
els,” speaks as follows of this nearly unknown poison :— 

The Serekongs of British Guiana prepare the fearful poison, known 
as Maschi, which is made out of the rootstocks of Arum venenatum 
W., and has an arsenical look. The rhizomes are dried in the sun and 
reduced to a fine powder, which is preserved in quills. According to 
the dose, the poisoned persons may live on for months, gradually wast- 
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ing away, and finally die in torments, or he may give up the ghost 
after an hour of terrible, burning, intestinal pain and repeated spasms, 
The poisoner places the powder upon the lips or on the nostrils of 
his victim whilst asleep, in such a way that when he wakes he will draw 
it in with his breath, or lick it off his lips; or else he gives a feast to his 
victim, and, after drinking himself from the full calabash, hands it to 
him, holding it in such a manner that his thumb is plunged into the 
liquid, and the poison which has been concealed under the nail is dis. 
solved out.— Vierteljahrschr. fir prakt. Pharmacie, eft 2, 1872. 


Poisoning by Yew Leaves,—According to the /mparziale, the 
first fatal case of this recently happened near Turin. A girl, nineteen 
years old, took as an emmenagogue an infusion of Yew leaves repre- 
senting daily 120 to 150 grammes of leaves for three days, and 200 
grammes the fourth day. After the fourth day’s allowance she was 
seized with uncontrollable vomiting and died in eight hours. At the 
post-mortem nothing abnormal was made out.—JZdzd. 


Influence of Sugar upon Magnesia as an Antidote to Ar. 
senic and other Metals.—Carles, who discovered that sugar ren 
dered magnesia as well as lime much more soluble than normally, 
attempted to use the saccharine solution of magnesia as an antidote to 
arsenic, but to his surprise found the arsenical-magnesian salt rendered 
itself soluble by the sugar. Sugar, therefore, makes magnesia of no 
use as an antidote to the poison spoken of. 

If, however, the saccharine magnesia is employed against the com 
pounds of lead, copper, antimony, and quicksilver, it acts by decom- 
posing them, not by uniting with them, and the sugar aids in the 
reduction of the oxide. 

The saccharine magnesia seems, then, to be a good antidote to the 
metallic salts, with the exception of those of arsenic. The bes 
formula for it appears to be as follows : 

Take of Magnesia (Henry’s ?).... 24 drachms. 
54 drachms. 
TONE. vaseciin sd dce'ss 3 ounces. 


Dissolve. 
— Vierteljahrschr. fiir prakt. Pharm., Heft 2. 


Yeast a Poison for Bees,—According to Mirus, if a little yeas 
be mixed with honey, bees will take it greedily and be poisoned by it 


—Ibid. 
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FALSIFICATION OF ESSENCE OF BITTER ALMONDS BY 
NITRO-BENZINE. 


BY M. EDME BOURGOIN. 


Dirrerent methods have been suggested for detecting this falsifica- 
tion, but none of them is quite satisfactory. It has been proposed to 
take advantage of the different specific gravities of the substances, but 
the lightness of the benzine can always be counterbalanced and con- 
cealed by the addition of alcohol or some other suitable liquid. 

Drajendorff proposes to add to some drops alcohol a very small 
quantity of the essence and add thereto a globule of sodium; the 
coloration becomes more deep in proportion as the nitrous substance 
is more considerable. 

Another method is to distill the mixture in the presence of iron- 
filings and acetic acid, and add to the product a trace of lime, accord- 
ing to the method of M. Berthelot, and to seek to develop a bluish 
violet color by the addition of solution of hypochlorite of lime. This 
process is excessively sensitive when the pure nitro-benzine is operated 
on, but the presence of oil of bitter almonds interferes most singularly 
with the reaction. 

The following simple method is now proposed as efficient: 

Treat a small quantity of the suspected liquid in an assay tube with 
little less than its weight of caustic potash; agitate to favor the action 
of the alkali. If the essence be pure it takes a yellowish color; if it 
contain nitro-benzine, this yellow soon passes to a yellowish red and 
in a few minutes to green. 

If a small quantity of water be now added the mixture plainly sepa- 
rates into two layers, the inferior yellowish, the superior green, 
which becomes red in a day or so. 

Alcohol, instead of interfering with this reaction, appears to favor 
it, The green color develops more rapidly when the mixture is heated. 
—Journ. de Pharmacie et de Chemie, April, 1872. 








CURE OF NITRATE OF SILVER STAINS. 


Ix the American Practitioner of Tune, 1872, after some general 
remarks, Dr. L. P. Yandell says: 

The two cases which have suggested this report are similar in many 
respects. Both had been treated unsuccessfully for epilepsy by nitrate 
of silver. Both contracted syphilis, and for tertiary symptoms got 
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iodide of potassium. This drug was given in from ten to sixty grain 
doses, thrice daily, for a number of months, in connection with ferru- 
ginous or bitter tonics. One of the patients was forced to discontinue 
the iodide because of its disagreeable effects upon the system. The 
other took it until all traces of syphilis had passed away, and he in- 
creased in flesh under its use. In both cases the fading of the stains 
was gradual. In the first case there is a faint trace of discoloration 
remaining, though it is scarcely perceptible. In the second, which 
was much the darker of the two, there is not a shadow of the disfigure- 
ment. The iodide of potassium was not given in either case with 
reference to the cyanosis, and its beneficial effects were observed by 
me accidentally more than a year after their occurrence. It may be 
well to state that both patients were treated by the moist mercurial 
vapor-bath during much of the time that they were using the iodide 
of potassium, and the abundant diaphoresis may have assisted the action 


of the iodide. 








DISPENSING OF POISONS. 


Mr. Wm. C. Baxer proposes the following method of preventing 
mistakes : 

1. All bottles on the shelves containing such substances as tincture 
of aconite root, tincture of digitalis, Fowler’s solution, tincture of 
opium, tartar emetic, bichloride of mercury, ete., are of blue glass, 
with a red caution label on the back of each bottle. 

2. Extracts of aconite, belladonna, nux vomica, opium, digitalis, ete., 
are contained in the ordinary jars properly labelled—and then enclosed 
in a tin can, also labelled with red letters painted on the tin. 

3. The powerful alkaloids, as strychnia, veratria, atropia, morphia, 
and such articles as arsenic, hydrocyanic acid, ete., are kept in their 
original bottles, in a closet under lock and key, and when dispensed, 
the assistant dispensing calls another to witness that the article and 
quantity dispensed corresponds with the prescription ; a note is taken 
by whom the prescription was vised. 

This plan, strictly adhered to, furnishes an efficient safeguard, and 
is attended with so little trouble that it may be readily adopted in 
every store. 

All my labels for poisonous drugs, liniments, and medicines for ex- 
ternal applications, are printed on bright red paper—some of which 
have a sanded border. The object of this is that even in the dark, by 
the sense of touch, they may be distinguished from other labels— 
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whilst their color and peculiar appearance in the daytime will render 
them conspicuous. 

The sanding of the labels is attended with some trouble, and I find 
it necessary to do it in the store ; but nothing should be considered too 
troublesome that will guard human life from the possibility of acci- 
dents in the dispensing of medicines. Labels may be sanded by cov- 
ering the part to be sanded with thick elm water, and then dusting 
over it No. 1 flint sand, and allowing them to dry. 

Bottles of various colors have been used in dispensing poisonous 
medicines, and preparations for external application, but the shape has 
always corresponded with those of white glass, and the distinction has 
not been sufficiently marked. I have used for medicines for external 
use a three-sided black glass bottle, which has answered an excellent 
purpose. I have improved on this by having on each side a number 
of small projections, and having the bottles of transparent blue glass. 
This will render them totally unlike any other bottle in use, and even 
in the dark they cannot be mistaken for another bottle. A leading 
firm—manufacturers of glassware—will soon be ready to supply these 
bottles to the trade, and I think they will be appreciated by pharma- 
ceutists as a valuable addition to the dispensing department, and se- 
cure a corresponding appreciation from the public, as an effectual 


means of protecting them from accidental poisoning. The contrast of 
the bright red label on this singular shaped bottle is very conspicuous, 
and carries with it a caution which will not fail to arrest attention.— 
Proceedings Amer. Pharm. Assoc., 1871. 
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Rheumatic Ophthalmia, (Dr. 
— Power’s Formula). 


Tr. aconiti rad .... min. xxiv. 
Tr. colchici f. dr. ijss. 
Aqur camphore... f. oz. iv. M. 
8. A tablespoonful three or four times 
a day.—Georgia Medical Companion. 


For Infantile Eczema. 
BR. Vini ferri, 
Syrup tolutani, aa... f. oz. ss. 
Lig. arsenicalis..... min. xii. 
Aque anethi,.......f. oz. i. M. 
S. Teaspoonful to child two years old, 
three times a day, after meals. This is 
almost a specific.—Hrasmus Wilson. 


A Case of Calculus Nephritis. 
Dr. Wm. M. Chambers, of Effingham, 
Illinois (Chicago Medical Examiner), re- 
ported a case of calculus nephritis in 
which recovery followed the subjoined | 
treatment : 
Externally, a blister; internally, with | 
the following mixture: 
BR. Potass. acetatis .... 0z. s 
Vini colchici 
Spts. nitrosi dulcis. . 
Tinct. opii. camph.. 
Fl. ex. belladonne.. . 
Aq. cinnamomi M. 
Sig. One teaspoonful every three hours. 
A calculus of phosphate of lime, weigh- 
ing five grains, passed the urethra the day 
following. 





oz. ii 

OZ. SS. 

dr. i. 
- 88. 


Aperient and Alterative. 


Useful in children suffering from dys- 
pepsia, with offensive breath, acid eructa- 








tions, sour evacuations and constipation: 


EK Sode bicarbonatis .. grs. xx. 
Infus. calumbe, 
Decoe. taraxaci.. aa f. dr. vii. M. 
8. Two teaspoonfuls to be taken night 
and morning. For a child one year old. 
—Georgia Medical Companion. 


Prescription for Softening of 
Bones in Children. 


RB Calcis phosphatis ... dr. ij. 
Calcis carbonatis .... dr. i. 
Sacch. lactis ....... dr. iij. M. 
§. 10 or 20 grains two or three times a 
day in sweetened milk.—J bid, 


| Periodical Headache. A New 


Method of Curative Treat- 
ment. 


Extract from an article by F. Brad- 
nack, M.D. (Buffalo Medical and Surgi- 
cal Journal.)—In the proposed treatment 
of this disease, we of course adhere to 
general principles. If there exist compli- 
cations, whether or no they be assumed to 
act as exciting causes, they should be re- 
moved, or, so far as possible, palliated. If 
there be constipation, the usual treatment 
for constipation is indicated. If examina- 
tion reveals the existence of a uterine dis- 
placement, it should be remedied. If 
tobacco be used in excess, it must be 
either discontinued or used in modera- 
tion. Suppose the treatment to be com- 
menced the day after an attack of head- 
ache, Assuming the non-existence of any 
important physical lesion, I find it advan- 
tageous, provided there are no contra-in- 
dications, to begin by the administration 
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at night of one or two of the following 
pills, which, during the entire course of 
treatment (say six months) may be given 
once in three weeks : 
BR Mass hyd., 
Ext. coloc. com., 
Pulv. aloes soc 
Pulv. Ipecac 
Ft. pil., no xij. 

This pill to be followed in the morning 
by one drachm of sulphate of magnesia. 

As a permanent medicine I then pre- 
scribe three (3) drops of liquor potasse 
arsenitis, to be taken in one (1) drachm 
of water after each meal, for certainly 
three, and usually six months, its use being 
suspended one day every three weeks 
when the above pill is taken. 

If the patient be delicate, and com- 
plains much of coldness of the extremi- 
ties during the attacks, and frequent chil- 
liness during the intervals, the following 
prescription is substituted for the liquor 
potassee arsenitis : 

B Liq. arsenicalis hydrochlorici. 3 ss. 
Quiniz disulphat Pieeren) Ste Rays 
Liq. ferri perchloridi..... ease.) a 


dM. 


§. One tablespoonful in a wine-glassful 
of water, twice a day, after meals. 

When an attack of headache begins I 
adopt the following plan, with minor 
modifications according to existing cir- 
cumstances and complications. I direct 
the patient to sit in an easy-chair (avoid- 
ing the recumbent position, as tending to 
cerebral congestion by means of gravita- 
tion), and to place his or her feet in a 
hot bath of mustard water, the hands 
also ina similar hot bath, minus the mus- 
tard; and if it can be tolerated (though 
females frequently cannot tolerate it),. a 
bag of pounded ice to be placed upon the 
head, covering as much as possible of the 
occipital region, and thereby bringing a 
decongestive influence to bear upon the 
cerebellum and the medulla oblongata. 
These accessory measures to be followed 
by a dose of the following medicine: 


{ 





E Potassii bromid........ 
Ammon. bromid 
Potassii iodidi 
Infus calumbie .. £3 iiij. M. 

S. One dessert-spoonful in an ounce of 
water. 

One or two doses of this prescription 
will usually suffice either to very greatly 
palliate, or else entirely relieve the most 
distressing paroxysms. 


Seve 
3 Jj. 


Elixirs and Wines. 
BY C, LEWIS DIEHL. 
Elixir of Calisaya Bark. 
The formula of this elixir I have al- 
ready published in the Am. Jour. of 
Pharm., vol, xl.; but Iventure to repeat 
it, with such modifications in the techni- 
cal directions as may have occurred to 
me during my manipulations since then. 
Take of Calisaya bark 
Curagoa orange-peel (ribbons), 
Coriander........ 
Cardamom 
Cinnamon (Ceylon) 


Zz 
° 


XXiv. 
% xvi. 
3 iv. 
3 iss, 
iij. 


Cocoa (Baker's) ......... gers: & WANS 

Reduce to a moderately fine powder; 
displace with a mixture consisting of 1 
part by measure of stronger alcohol and 
3 parts of water; obtain two and a 
half gallons of percolate. 

Meanwhile prepare, from six pints of 
solution of tersulph. of iron, hydrated 
sesquioxide of iron by the formula of the 
Pharmacopeia, measure it, and add to 
every four measures one measure of alco- 
hol; then add of this sufficient to the 
percolate obtained as above, to deprive it 
of its cincho-tannic acid. The absence 
of the latter is readily ascertained by the 
addition of a drop of muriated tincture 
of iron to a filtered portion of the liquid 
in operation, which should not be colored 
by such addition. Should coloration 
result, the intensity or faintness will 
serve asa guide to the further quantity 
of hydrated sesquioxide of iron necessary 
to completely detannate the preparation. 
As soon as this result is obtained, strain 
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the mixture upon a muslin strainer ; and | 
when the liquid ceases to pass, wash the 

residue upon the strainer with sufficient 

of a mixture of one measure of stronger 

alcohol to three of water, to make the 

strained liquid measure five gallons. 

Now triturate together oil of orange 

(fresh), f.%ss. (or solution, f. 2 v. ; 
further on); carbonate of magnesia, | 
Zvj. When thoroughly mixed incorpo- | 
rate it with the strained liquid obtained 
as above, agitate well, and filter through 
paper; express the filter between muslin, 
filter the expressed liquid, and mix with 
the previous filtrate, in which dissolve | 
15 lbs. of sugar. If necessary, filter the | 
elixir thus obtained ; but simple strain- | 
ing will usually answer. 


see 


Simple Elixir. j 


Take Oil of orange (fresh), f.3j.; 
solution, ... sascha is | 
Oil of cinna, Mx.; or solu-| 
fion:...... eon cans se UeCre 
Oil of anise, Mliv.; or solu- | 


Oil of bitter 
or solution. . 


almonds, ‘i. ij. 
LEA ees Ss lec a | 


Tinct. of cardamom..........f. 3x. | 
Stronger alcohol. eT S| 


Dissolve the oils in the alcohol, add | 
the tincture, and triturate the solution | 
with a previously- ‘powdered mixture of |" 
cocoa (Baker's), 3j.; carb. magnesia, | 
Zij. Then add gradually four and a 
half pints of water, transfer the mixture | 
to a one-gallon bottle, agitate occasion- 
ally for several hours, and filter; express | 
the filter between muslin, filter the ex- | 
pressed liquid, mix with the previous 
filtrate, and dissolve it in 3 lb. av. of 
sugar; filter or strain, as may be neces- | 
sary. 

The simple elixir thus prepared has 
the color of dark Madeira wine, and an | 
exceedingly pleasant taste. It serves as | 
a vehicle for many medicines, disguising | 
them to a great extent, and renderin 
them generally more palatable. 


og | 
oS! 


| Take of Cochineal ......... 


ineed to be kept in stock; 





Wine of Orange. 
Take Oil of orange (fresh), Mv. ; 
™ 1. 

si 


or solu- 
Alcohol........ S 

Carb. magnes....... $. 
Triturate together, and add syrup f. 
2ij.; sherry wine, f. 3 xiij.ss.; mix thor- 
oughly, and filter. 

The wine obtained in this way has an 
agreeable flavor of orange. The use of 
carbonate of magnesia renders it neutral, 
and thus enables the introduction of 


SS. 


4 
ne] 
= SS 


‘medicinal compounds that are liable to 


decomposition in the presence of acids. 
Solution of Essential Oils. 

IT have been in the habit of dissolving 
essential oils that are liable to change in 
alcohol, and have found these solu- 
tions very convenient for measuring mi- 
nute quantities of oils. They are pre- 


| pared by dissolving essential oil, 1 part 


(by measure), in alcohol fort., 9 parts; 
which strength is invariably meant when, 


rin the formulas, I direct the use of solu- 


tions of essential oils, 


Cochineal Color. 


TR Cube 


R 


Carb. potassa,.... 
Powd. alum ........ 
Cream of tartar... 
WRT 512s ake wn ace WA 
Reduce the cochineal to a fine powder, 
add the carbonate of potassa, and tritu- 
rate with three ounces of the water. 
Allow the mixture to stand one hour, 


Rn 
n 


CN on CHOON 


;add the alum and cream of tartar suc- 


| cessively, and, when effervescence has 
ceased, the remaining water; filter. This 
parvo imparts to the elixirs a fine red 
color; but is in some respects unsatisfac- 
tory, as it soon spoils. 
The above are all the preparations that 
and with 


| them, and such other ingredients as are 
| readily obtained by purchase, almost all 


the elixirs and wines now prescribed may 
;be prepared extemporaneously. The 
| exceptions to these are: 


Compound Elixir of Taraxacum, 


| which, being used for the purpose of 
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disguising the extreme bitterness of Blixir of Calisaya Bark with Iron and 


quinia, should be prepared according | 
to the original formula of Mr. Candi- | 


dus, as communicated by him to the 
American Pharmaceutical Association. 


Bismuth. 


Dissolve 128 grains of pyrophosphate 
of iron and 128 grains of ammonio-cit- 


rate of bismuth in two ounces of distilled 


Elixir of Pyrophosphate of Iron, Qui- | water, add fourteen ounces of elixir of 


nia, and Strychnia 
requires particular manipulation, which 
precludes the use of simple elixir. The 
following formula—the result of concert 
of experiments of my friend Mr. E. 
Scheffer and myself—has been used by 
me since autumn, 1869, and I can recom- 
mend it as uniformly successful when 
the manipulation is carefully conducted : 
Take Sulphate of quinia 60 gr 
Strychnia 1 gr. 
Citric acid 5 gr. 
Stronger Alcohol f. 3 iij 
Solution of oil of orange,, M11. 
Syrup f. 3 vi. 
Pyrophosphate of Iron.... 3 ss, 
Distilled water........... . £. 3 vij. 
Aque ammonie 
Triturate the sulphate of quinia, strych- 
nia, and citric acid together until mi- 
nutely divided, then add the alcohol and 
solution of oil of orange, warm the syrup 
slightly (to about 150° F.), and add to 
the turbid alcoholic mixture, when upon 
stirring the mixture becomes clear. To 
this add the pyrophosphate of iron pre- 


viously dissolved in the distilled water, | water; mix with twelve ounces of simple 


and finally aqua ammonia carefully (drop 


by drop), until the elixir is perfectly neu- | 
The finished | 
preparation has a greenish-yellow color, | 


tral to test paper; filter. 


a pleasant flavor of orange, and is per- 
manent. 


Elixir of Calisaya Bark with Iron. 


Take of pyrophosphate of iron 128 | 
grains, soften in two ounces of water, | 


and stir in gradually one pint of elixir of 

calisaya bark ; filter. 

Elixir of Calisaya Bark with Iron and 
Strychnia. 

Dissolve one grain each of strychnia 
and of citric acid in two ounces of water ; 
add one pint of elixir of calisaya bark 
with iron; mix and filter. 





calisaya bark ; mix and filter. 


Elixir of Calisaya Bark with Iron, Bis- 
muth, and Strychnia. 

Dissolve one grain of sulphate of 
strychnia in two ounces of water, add 
one pint of elixir of calisaya bark with 
iron and bismuth; mix and filter. 


Elixir of Calisaya Bark with Iron and 
Beef. 

Dissolve one-half ounce of extract of 
beef (prepared by Liebig’s method) in 
one pint of elixir of calisaya bark with 
iron ; allow it to stand several days if pos- 
sible, and filter. 


Elixir of Pyrophosphate of Iron. 
Soften 256 grains of pyrophosphate of 
iron in a half ounce of water, add 
fifteen and a half ounces cf simple 
elixir; mix and filter. 
Elixir of Bismuth. 


Dissolve 256 grains of ammonio-citrate 
of bismuth in four ounces of distilled 


elixir, and filter. 


Elixir of Valerianate of Ammonia. 
Dissolve 256 grains of valerianate of 
ammonia in two ounces of simple elixir, 


|carefully add aqua ammonia until the 


solution is exactly neutralized ; then mix 
with fourteen ounces of simple elixir, 
filter, and color with cochineal color to 


a bright red. 


Elixir of Valerianate of Ammonia and 
Quinia. 
Triturate 64 


grains of valerianate 
of quinia until minutely divided, then 
dissolve it in one pint of elixir of valeri- 
anate of ammonia, and filter. 
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Blixir of Valerianate of Ammonia, | 


Quinia, and Strychnia. 
Dissolve two grains of strychnia in two 
ounces of water, by the aid of just suf- 
ficient valerianic acid; mix with one 
pint of elixir of valerianate of ammonia 
and quinia, and filter, 


Elixir of Valerianate of Quinia. 
Triturate 128 grains of the valerianate 
of quinia until minutely divided; mix 
with one pint of simple elixir; carefully 
add valerianic acid until the liquor be- 
comes clear, shaking after each addition, 
and filter. 


Elixir of Valerianate of Quinia and 
Strychnia. 

Dissolve two grains of strychnia, mi- 
nutely divided, in two ounces of water, 
by the aid of just sufficient valerianic 
acid ; mix with one pint of elixir of vale- 
rianate of quinia, and filter. 


Elixir of Valerianate of Strychnia. 

Dissolve three grains of strychnia in 
two ounces of water, by the aid of just 
sufficient valerianic acid; mix with ene 
pint of simple elixir, and filter. 


Elixir of Bromide of Potassium. 


Dissolve one ounce of bromide of po- 
tassium and one ounce of sugar in one 
pint of simple elixir; add twenty min- 
ims of solution of oil of orange, and ten 


minims of solution of oil of bitter al- | 


monds, and filter; color with cochineal 
color. 


Blixir of Bromide of Sodium. 


Prepare this like elixir of bromide of 
potassium, substituting bromide of so- 
dium for bromide of potassium, and 
omitting the color. 


Elixir of Bromide of Ammonium. 

Prepare this like elixir of bromide of 
potassium, substituting bromide of am- 
monium for bromide of potassium, and 
omitting the color. 





Elixir of Hops. 

Add two and a half ounces of fluid 
extract of hops (prepared according to 
U.S. formula for f. e. gentian) to thir- 
teen and a half ounces of simple elixir; 
mix and filter. 


Elixir of Lupulin. 

Triturate two ounces of fluid extract of 
lupulin with two ounces of carbonate of 
magnesia ; add fourteen ounces of simple 
elixir, transfer to a bottle, agitate occa- 
sionally for several hours, and filter. 


Elixir of Gentian and Pyrophosphate 
of Iron. 

Triturate 100 minims of solution of oil 
of orange with two ounces of sugar; dis- 
solve it in eight ounces of elixir of pyro- 
phosphate of iron and six ounces of 
simple elixir; add one-half ounce of al- 
cohol and one-half ounce of fluid extract 
of gentian; mix and filter. 


Elixir of Chloral Hydrate. * 
Dissolve two ounces of chloral hydrate 
in one pint of simple elixir, and filter. 


Wine of Iron. 
Dissolve 128 grains of ammonio-citrate 
of iron in two ounces of water; add one 
pint of wine of orange; mix and filter. 


Bitter Wine of Iron. 

Dissolve 128 grains of soluble citrate 
of iron and quinia in two ounces of 
water; add one pint of wine of orange; 
mix and filter. 


Wine of Wild Cherry Bark. 

Mix one ounce of fluid extract of wild 
cherry bark, two ounces of syrup of wild 
cherry bark, ten minims of solution of 
oil of bitter almonds, and thirteen ounces 





* This elixir was first prepared by me at the request 
of a gentleman who habitually used the chloral hy- 
drate, and he finds that the chloral dissolved in this 
way retains its virtues most completely during the 
period required for the consumption of one quart, 
For this reason I have given the formula for its 
preparation, thinking that if such a preparation is 
desirable this seems to serve the purpose, 
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of wine of orange. Allow to stand sey- 
eral days, and filter. 


Wine of Wild Cherry Bark and Pyro- 
phosphate of Iron. 

Soften 128 grains of pyrophosphate of 
iron in two drachms of water; add one 
pint of wine of wild cherry bark; mix 
and filter. 


Wine of Beef. 

Dissolve half an ounce of extract of 
beef (prepared according to Liebig’s 
method) in one pint of wine of orange, 
and filter. 


Wine of Beef and Iron, 
Dissolve half an ounce of extract of 
beef (Licbig’s method) in one pint of 
wine of iron, and filter.— American Prac- 
titioner, April 1, 1872. 


Glycerine Jelly. 


1, Take pure glycerine and add powdered 
tragacanth to thicken, and perfume. 


(All by weight). 

Dissolve the soap in the water by heat, 
adding an equal weight of glycerine. 
When dissolved, add the remaining por- 
tion of glycerine, and sufficient water to 
make up the weight. When nearly cool, 
add any suitable perfume, and pour in 
glass jars. It has a very pale amber 
color, is transparent, melts easily on the 
skin, and leaves no residue.—Chemist 
and Druggist. 


Elixir of Bismuth, 


BY C. H. WOOD. 
Oxide of bismuth. . 
Citric acid 
Strong solution of ammonia, fl Z xij, or q.s. 
Water q. 8. 
To prepare the oxide of bismuth, a 
pound of the sub-nitrate of commerce is 


|boiled for five minutes in four pints of 
liquor potassee, which must be free from 
carbonate. The oxide is easily washed 
| by decantation, and must be dried ata 
moderate heat. It forms a dull lemon- 
yellow powder, having the formula Bis 
Os (Bi Os). 

To prepare the solution, dissolve first 
eight ounces of the citric acid in four 
fluid ounces of water, and carefully neu- 
tralize with solution of ammonia (about 
seven fluid ounces) mixed with half its 
volume of water. Then add the remain- 
der of the citric acid, and when it has 
dissolved introduce the oxide of bismuth. 
Heat the mixture to near its boiling point 
for fifteen minutes, with frequent: stir- 
ring; then add a pint of water and suf- 
ficient ammonia to dissolve the citrate of 
bismuth, and render the liquid slightly 
alkaline. Finally make up the measure 
of one gallon, and filter through paper.— 
London Pharmaceutical Journal. 


Glycerole of Tannin. 


R. Rother, in the Chicago Pharmaceu- 
tist, commends the following formula:— 
Take of Tannin 

Glycerine 
Strong alcohol. . ..8 fluid 
Water 

Mix the alcohol and water; add the 
tannin, and apply heat until the tannin 
|has dissolved. Filter hot, then add the 
| glycerine and evaporate by a careful heat 
| until the solution weighs 16 troy ounces. 


“ee ity 


Macrotin. 


Dr. J. M. Lewis, in the Georgia Medical 
Companion of March 1st, states that he 
has found the following formula exceed- 
ingly useful in all cases of atonic func- 
tional derangement of the uterus. He 
calls it a wterine tonic :-— 

R—Macrotin ..... 40 grains, 
Ferri sulph 60 grains. 
M. et fiat mass, div. pil. No. 40. 
S. One, two or three times a day. 
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Balsamic Cigarettes for Asth-| 


ma, etc, 

Soak strong unsized paper in a solution 
of saltpetre ; this dry, and treat first with 
tincture of cascarilla, and afterwards, 
when nearly dry, with compound tinc- 
ture of benzoin; cut into squares of a 
suitable size, and roll into the form of 
cigarettes.—London Chemist and Drug- 
gist’s Compendium. 


Compound Arsenical Paper. 

Take of Belladonna leaves... grs. xcvj. 
Hyoscyamus “ 
Stramonium ‘“, ..di 
Ext. Opium 
Tobacco 


grs. xlviij. 
grs. iv. 
ers. Ixxx. 
0.j. 
Add 

grs. CXX. 

grs. CCCXX, 

Take thick bibulous paper; soak it in | 

this solution, and allow to dry. When 
set on fire and the flame extinguished, 
this paper burns slowly without flame, 
and emits a dense smoke which may be 
inhaled for the relief of asthma, often 
with very marked benefit. It is also 
useful in chronic bronchitis.— Receipt 
Book of Philadelphia Hospital. 





Treatment of Facial and Den- 
tal Neuralgia. | 

This method consists in turning od 
the meatus auditorius from four to ten | 
drops (according to the age and sensi- | 
bility of the patient) of the following | 
fluid; then to close the opening of the | 
sar by means of a little cotton, and to | 


cause the patient to hold the head in- | 


| 
| 


clined for some minutes to the side op- | 
posite to the seat of pain, so that the | 
liquid may remain in the bottom of the | 
ear. This preparation is thus made :— 
R.—Ext. opii, | 
Ext. belladonne, | 
Ext. stramonii 

Aq. pruni virg 
Solve et cola. 


ia parts j. | 
“< xj. 


| 
| 


Althongh this preparation may be only 
extemporaneous, it may nevertheless be 
preserved, if care is taken to keep it cool, 
by pouring on its surface from two to 
four drops of sweet almond oil. 

It is very rare, with the use of this 
liquid, that relief is not obtained in a 
few minutes, and the patient asleep in 
half an hour, whatever may have been 
the severity of the pains, and that with- 
out having been in the least danger. Ab- 
sorption takes place almost as rapidly as 
from a denuded surface, and it is there- 
fore unnecessary to blister the patient 
when we wish to use narcotics, since they 
act almost as rapidly by the auditory 
passage. 

If it should happen that, at the end of 
eight or ten minutes, the pain does not 
yield to the remedy (which sometimes 
happens when the quantity used has been 


|too small, or when we have to treat a 


neuralgia which has already required the 
use of narcotics in any way), it is neces- 
sary to use a second dose, at least equal 
to the first, but in the opposite ear, in 
order to obtain promptly that relief 
which is only too frequently momentary, 
of facial neuralgias of long standing.— 
American Practitioner. 


Toothache. 


The following formulas are commend- 
ed by M. Magilot in Lyon Médicale, Jan., 
1872:— 

1, Take of Chloroform, 

Sydenham’s laudanum, 4a 2 parts. 
Tinct. benzoin..... 


2. Tincture of Aconite, 
Liquor of Holland (C, 
H, C C2) ii 2 parts. 
Tincture of benzoin.... 8 “ 
Mix. 
3. Take of Chloroform, 
Creosote (or pure carbolic acid). 
Sydenham’s laudanum., ..44 2 parts. 
Tincture of benzoin ...... 8 “ 
Mix. 
These preparations, dropped on cotton, 
are to be put in the cavity of the tooth. 
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No. 8 is decidedly the most active. 


in the tooth, retains the active ingredients. 

A mite of chloral put into the cavity 
and closely covered with a piece of white 
gutta-percha, or a pledget of cotton pre- 
viously soaked in dammar varnish, is 
most efficient in toothache. 


Treatment of Hemorrhoids of 
Pregnant Women. 


Dr. Fordyce Barker, in The American 
Practitioner, vecommends very highly 
aloesin hemorrhoids. He says: I give it, 
combined with other agents, according to 
the special indications of each case, and 
in such doses as I learn by experience of 
the peculiar idiosyncrasy of the indivi- 
dual is necessary to secure one easy, free, 
daily evacuation of the rectum. Some 
require a grain morning and evening, 
while in others a half grain is sufficient. 
In anemic patients I combine the aloes 
In the two last 


with the sulphate of iron. 
weeks of gestation I always combine it 
with the extract of belladonna.* The fol- 
lowing is a frequent prescription with me: 


BR Pulv. aloes soc.... 
Sapo. cast 
Ext. hyoscyami, 
Puly. ipecacuan..... gr. v. 
M. Ft. pil. (argent.) No. 20. 
§. One morning and evening. 
When the patient is anemic, I add to 


aa dj. 





* My friend and colleague, Prof. Wm. T. Lusk, has 
given me a memorandum from his note-book of the 


Clinical Lectures of the late Prof. Oppolzer, of Vienna, | - 
|not say that it has been very successful, 


in 1868, which particularly struck him, as when a 
student he was‘familiar with my teaching on the sub- 
ject. He says: * At the beginning of the hour Profes- 
sor Oppolzer was wont to rapidly examine and pre- 
scribe for a large number of ont-patients. Many of 
these were Polish Jews, drawn to Vienna by the great 
fame Oppolzer enjoyed in the treatment of hemor- 


owing to sedentary habits, are specially liable. 
prescriptions were, when piles are associated with con- 
stipation, aloes and quinine; without constipation, 
aloes and sulphate of iron. For bleeding piles ; 
B. Ferri sulphat. 
Ext. aloes aq 
Ext. taraxaci 
Ft. pil. No. 60. 
8. One morning and evening, and increase to three 
& day if necessary.” 


6 


The | 
penzoin being precipitated by the saliva 





the above one scruple ferri sulphat. 
Some ten days or two weeks before the 
supposed time of labor, I substitute the 
extract of belladonna, ten grains to one 
scruple, for the extract of hyoscyamus. 
When the hemorrhoids are associated 
with an irritable rectum, and frequent, 
small, teasing, thin evacuations, I substi- 
tute for the hyoscyamus a small quantity 
of opium, giving a smaller quantity of 
the aloes, as in the following formula: 

B Pulv. aloes soc 

Ext. opii aq.... 
Sapo. cast...... 

M. Ft. pil. No. 20. 

S. One morning and evening. 

It is unnecessary for me to multiply 
formule, as the general principles by 
which I am guided will be sufficiently 
evident from the above.* 

In some cases I have not been consult- 
ed, and have not known of the hemor- 
rhoidal tendency of the patient until my 
attendance during labor. I have seen the 
hemorrhoidal tumors sometimes become 
very large during the labor. Dewees 
says: ‘Much may be done during labor 
to prevent a severe spell of piles by the 
accoucheur making a firm pressure upon 
the verge of the anus with the palm of 
his hand, guarded by a diaper, during 
the progress of the head through the ex- 
ternal parts, and by carefully returning 
them after the expulsion of the placenta, 
as the sphincter is now fatigued, and will 
not oppose their descent.” I have fre- 
quently tried this expedient, but I can- 


as the tumors soon come down again, 
and under these circumstances they are 
very apt to become strangulated, inflamed, 


| and cause a great deal of suffering. When 


thoids, an infirmity to which the Jews of that region, | I find this condition of things, I have 


His | 


within a few years past adopted the plan 
of forcible dilatation, recommended by 





* T will also add the following sentence from Dr. 
Chambers’s Restorative Medicine, page 58: ‘* Take, 
for example, aloes. It is a purgative, evacuating 
effete tissue; but what a bracing effect it has upon 
the mucous membrane of the lower bowel, restraining 
its over-secretion of mucus, and restoring the elasticity 
of the congested blood-vessels.” 
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my friend and colleague, Prof. Van | 
Buren. My method is this: the patient | 
being fully under the influence of chloro- | 
form, I select the moment after the deli- | 
very of the child and before the placenta 
is brought away. I push back the tu- | 
mors within the sphincter, if I can! 
readily ; if not, I leave them alone, and | 
introduce both thumbs, back to back, | 
well in the sphincter, and opening them | 
as wide as possible I draw them through | 
the sphincter. During this time I} 
have firm pressure made on the uterus | 
by an assistant, and in several instances 
the operation was followed by the sudden 
expulsion of the placenta from the vagina. 
I direct the following ointment to be ap- 
plied twice daily to the tumors, and well 
up in the rectum: 





BR. Ung. galle co........ af 
Sixt. opil aq... <~. oF 


Sol. ferri persulph.. . 3]. 

M. Ft. ung. 

The result has been in every instance 
that the tumors have gradually disap- 
peared, and the patients have had very 
little suffering from the opcration. 

When hemorrhoids come on after labor, 
the suffering is generally much greater 
than when it occurs during pregnancy. 
They are very often induced by the action 
of the purgative given two or three days 
after continement. 

It is now many years since I have been 
convinced that castor-oil was one of the 
worst agents that could be used as a laxa- 
tive when there is a tendency to piles, as 
in many instances I have seen its action 
develop them. For many years I have 
annually spoken of this to the medical 
class before whom I have lectured, and I 
have reccived many letters from former 
students corroborating my statement by 
their own observation. 

In those who have, or are predisposed 
to have, hemorrhoids, I give the following 
on the second day after confinement: 

i. Magnesiz sulph... . 
Magnes. carb...... | 


Ad 3 ss, 
Potas. sup. tart... . | 3 





Sulphur. sublim.... 


Mix thoroughly. 
8. One, two, or three teaspoonfuls of 
the powder before eating in the morning, 


Phosphate of Zinc, 


Dr. J. Fred. Brown, of Dover, Eng- 
land, proposes in the Pharmaceutical 
Journal, the following formula: 

Take of Sulphate of zinc..... 861 grains 
Phosphate of sodium. 716 “ 
Acetate of sodium... 272 “ 
Boiling distilled water. 20 oz. 

Dissolve the sulphate of zinc in four 

ounces of the water, and the phosphate and 

acetate of sodium in the remainder. Mix 

the two solutions, stir well together; let 

the precipitate subside ; decant, and wash 
by decantation twice or thrice, then 
transfer to a paper filter, and wash 
with distilled water until the filtrate 
ceases to become turbid with a solution 
of chloride of barium ; then dry ona water 
or sand-bath at a moderste heat. The 
product was a soft snow-white powder 
weighing 430 grains, 43 grains of which, 
when strongly heated in a porcelain cru- 
cible, were reduced to 35. The theoreti- 
cal quantity of Zns2PO, obtainable ac- 
cording to the subjoined equation is 
385 grains; but the salt evidently retains 
three or four molecules of water when 
dried at a moderate heat, and their ex- 
pulsion might be accompanied by decom- 
position of the phosphate into pyrophos- 
phate— 
3ZnSO,7H20 + 2Na:HPO;+ 2NaC.H30; 
=Zns2P0,+3Na.80, + 2HC.Hs02. 

Phosphate of zinc resembles in composi- 

tion ferrous phosphate, and the mode of 

preparation is the same ; acetate of sodium 
being added in each case to prevent the 
liberation of sulphuric acid. 


Blennorrhagic Orchitis, 
Take of Crystallized nitrate of 
1 part. 
Distilled water....... 100 parts. 
Dissolve. Saturate and compress with 
this solution, and maintain it constantly 
applied to the affected testicle. Accord: 
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ing to Dr. Mare. Girard this application | 
does not cause pain, but simply a feeling ! 
of warmth. In about twenty-four hours | 
the pain of the orchitis disappears, and in 
six days generally the cure is complete.— 
LD’ Union Medicale. 


Elixir Quinie Ferri et 
Strychnie Phosphatis. 


Be WIN soso .0:seecaisic.001 - 2x 
Ferri pyrophosphatis... gr. lx. 
Strychnie........... awe Rtas 
Acidi citrici........ +2. Qi. XXX. 


7 NEC) Xe) a ee fsa 
BSNL Nos eves e-aisessiewie evecare f 3 iss. 
Aque aurant. flor..... .. £3 iss. 
GUY COMNE 5. o:c5 55 20s sly: 
Aque destill. q. s. ad... f. 3 viiss. 
Aque ammon.......... q: 8. 


Dissolve the iron in f. 3 ss. of water ; 
mix the syrup, glycerine, and orange- 
flower water, and add to the solution of 
iron; then add 3 ss. of alcohol. Dissolve 
the quinia, with 5 gr. citric acid, in 3 j. 
water and 3 j. alcohol, by the aid of heat; | 
then mix with the iron and syrup solu- 
tion. Dissolve the strychnia in the re- 
mainder of the alcohol, and add to the 
other solution; then add the remainder | 
of the citric acid, in powder, with enough 
liquid ammonia, until it becomes clear, 
using a little heat after the acid is added. 
The quinia solution must be of the same 
temperature as the iron when added, also 





with the others when added. This gives 
a beautiful straw-colored elixir, repre- | 
senting about 1 gr. sulphate. of quinia, 1 | 
gr. pyrophosphate of iron, and {ith gr. | 
strychnia in the fluid drachm.—Charles 
Shivers, jun., American Journal of Phar- 
macy. 


Court Plasters. 
SIMPLE COURT PLASTER, NO. I. 


Take of Gelatin.......... 32 parts. 
Distilled water...200 “ 
Alcohol at 21°....100 “ 
Spread this solution upon silk, or better 
still upon papier pelure, variously colored, 
and hang the sheets up to dry. 








HEMOSTATIC COURT PLASTER, NO. II. 
Take of Gelatin......... 32 parts. 
Distilled water. .300 “ 
Tincture of chlo- 
ride of iron....20 “ 
Spread this solution hot upon some 
Court Plaster No. 1; if simple paper or 
silk be used the perchloride will corrode it. 
COURT PLASTER FOR BRUISES, NO. III. 
Take of Gelatin ......... 32 parts. 
Distilled water...150 * 
Tincture of arnica 200 “ 
Use the solution as in No. 1.—Jour. du 
Pharm. de Bruxelles, 


Emmenagogue Formula. 
BY DR. THEOPHILUS PARVIN. 

A good emmenagogue pill in anemic 
amenurrheea is composed of equal parts 
of dried sulphate of iron, white turpen- 
tine, and aloes. The pill may weigh two 
or three grains, and may be given twice 
or thrice daily, regulating the frequency 
of repetition and the weight of the pill 
by the condition of the bowels. 

Another efficient emmenagogue pill may 
be made of equal quantities of rue, savine, 
and ergotine, and half as much either of 
aloes or of gamboge. The pill may weigh 
from three to four grains, and two or three 

may be given three times a day. Apiol, 
the active principle of parsley, is not held 
in such high esteem in this country as it 
isin some parts of Europe; partly because 
it has been so little tried, but chiefly be- 
cause that which is generally found in 
our drug-stores is either entirely factiti- 
ous or else grossly adulterated. Undoubt- 
edly this medicine is one of the safest and 
most certain of that very uncertain class 
medicines, called emmenagogues. 

Faradization —the positive electrode 
passed into the uterine cavity, the negative 
applied to the hypogastrium — gives 
oftentimes a very prompt success in in- 
ducing a sanguineous discharge from the 
uterus; but in order that such result 
should follow, this means should be used 
only at a time when the other phenomena 
of menstruation manifest themselves, the 
flow only wanting.—Am. Practitioner. 
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Gilding and Silvering Silk. 


Accorprne to a formula published by 
Griine, for silvering or gilding silk, the 
silk is to be soaked with a 5 per cent. 
solution of iodide of potassium, and 
dried ; then (in non-actinic light) dipped 
in a 5 per cent. solution of nitrate of 
silver, containing a few drops of nitric 
acid, and well drained; next exposed 
for a few minutes to sunlight, and then 
dipped in a 2 per cent. solution of sul- 
phate of iron. It immediately becomes 
gray, from reduction of metallic silver, 
and, after washing and drying, only re- 
quires burnishing in order to acquire the 
metallic lustre. By repeating this treat- 
ment, varied, however, by adding a little 
free iodine to the solution of iodide of 
potassium, the silver deposit becomes 
stronger. By laying the silvered silk in 
a very weak solution of chloride of gold, 
the silver becomes chloride, and gold is 
deposited; and by then removing the 
chloride of silver by a solution of hypo- 
sulphite of soda, washing, drying, and 
burnishing, the appearance of gilding is 
produced, if the deposit of metal be suf- 
ficiently thick. The purest chemicals 
must be used in order to secure satisfac- 
tory results.—Harper’s Monthly. 


Ink. 


According to the Chemical News, the 
following formula yields a most superior, 
permanent ink :— 

Take of Tannic acid, 

Gallic acid ......\.<s56 da grs. Xx. 
Dissolve in two fluid ounces of water. 
Take also of Sulphate of iron (crystal- 

lized), 
Dried sulphate 
of iron........a grs. xv. 








And dissolve separately in two fluid 
ounces of water. 

Mix the solutions, and add mucilage 
of gum arabic two and a half fluid 
drachms and oil of cloves two drops. 


Colored Fires. 


A member of the German artillery 
corps gives the following formule for 
making colored fires:— 

1. White light: 8 parts saltpetre, 2 
parts sulphur, 2 parts antimony. 

2. Red light: 20 parts nitrate of stron- 
tia, 5 parts of chlorate of potash, 64 parts 
sulphur, 1 part charcoal. 

3. Blue light: 9 parts chlorate of pot- 
ash, 8 parts sulphur, 3 parts carbonate of 
copper. 

4. Yellow light: 24 parts nitrate of 
soda, 8 parts antimony, 6 parts sulphur, 
1 part charcoal. 

5. Green light: 26 parts nitrate of 
baryta, 18 parts chlorate of potash, 10 
parts sulphur. 

6. Violet light: 4 parts nitrate of 
strontia, 9 parts chlorate of potash, 5 
parts sulphur, 1 part carbonate of cop- 
per, 1 part calomel.—Druggists’ Circular. 


Canada Oil for Extracting 
Fats. 


Dr. Vohl, of Cologne, continues to 
discuss the virtues of a form of petro- 
leum which he calls Canadol (Canada 
oil), which he considers especially adapt- 
ed to the extraction of fats of any kind 
from their original sources, and their 
conversion into articles for the table or 
for industrial purposes. The advantages 
of his method over that of cold and 
warm pressure he finds to consist both in 
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the much greater yield, and in the vastly | solution of the tartrate, and, after mix- 
improved quality, the residuum not being | ing, boiling strongly together, and while 
at all injured for use in other ways. The | the steam is issuing violently from the 
sulphide of carbon has frequently been | flask, dropping in 20 cubic centimetres 


employed by perfumers and others for 
extracting oily substances; but Dr. Vohl 


} 


of the silver solution, and boiling for 
another ten minutes. This solution not 


considers its use so greatly inferior to | only keeps, but seems to improve by age. 
that of Canada oil as not really to come | The liquid is to be filtered from the pre- 


in competition with it. The butter can 
be extracted from the cacao-bean by this 
substance, thereby greatly improving the 
quality of the prepared cocoa. 


Another application of the Canada oil | 


is to the removal of the fat from bones, 
leaving them as white as if bleached for 
a long time, and perfectly adapted for 
use. Even the ivory of the elephant, the 
narwhal, and the walrus, can be greatly 
improved in quality by this application. 
Glue made from bones thus prepared is 
also a very superior article. An impor- 
tant application of this substance, if all 
that is claimed for it by Dr. Vohl be 
true, will be in the hands of the anato- 
mist in preparing bones for skeletons. 
This, as is well known, generally involves 
the use of ether or other expensive agen- 
cies in removing the grease. The special 
application of the process, and the meth- 
od of extracting oil from seeds, with the 
apparatus required, is given at length in 
a recent number of Dingler’s Polytechnic 
Journal.—Harper’s Monthly. 


Silvering of Glass Plates and 
Globes. 


According to Krippendorf, the silver- 
ing glass plates may be readily accom- 
plished by the use of the follewing sub- 
stances :— 

1. Sodio-potassic tartrate; 2. A two 
per cent. solution of this salt; 3. Caus- 
tic ammonia; 4. Solution of silver ni- 
trate, 1:8 (old silver bath will serve). 
From these the silvering and reducing 
liquids are prepared. 

The reducing liquid is prepared by 
taking 900 cubic centimetres of distilled 
water, and 90 cubic centimetres of the 


| 








cipitated silver as it is wanted. 

The silvering solution is prepared by 
taking 900 cubic centimetres of distilled 
water, and adding 80 cubic centimetres 
of the silver solution, and 100 drops of 
the ammonia solution, and filtering if 
necessary. 

For silvering, equal volumes of the 
two solutions are to be carefully and sep- 
arately filtered, and poured together into 
a flat glass dish to such a depth that the 
thoroughly cleansed plate shall be cov- 
ered by a layer of at least one-tenth of an 
inch. Decomposition of the mixture 
takes place in ten minutes, and pure me- 
tallic silver is deposited on the plate, 
which is then washed, dried, and var- 
nished. For the purpose of silvering the 
interior of glass globes, etc., it is suffi- 
cient to pour in successive small quanti- 
ties of the mixture, turning the vessel 
continually, so as to keep the whole sur- 
face wet uniformly.—Harper’s Monthly. 


Process of Embalming. 


Alcohol of 90 degrees, in which is dis- 
solved a fiftieth part by weight of car- 
bolic acid, is said to form the best liquid 
to inject for embalming. It penetrates 
the capillaries much better than when 
glycerine is employed as a solvent.—Pa- 
cific Med. and Surg. Journal. 


Arsenious Acid and Albumen. 


The preservation of albumen for man- 
ufacturing purposes is a problem of much 
interest, in view of the great use of this 
substance in the arts, one method consist- 
ing in the addition of a slight amount of 
arsenious acid, or arsenite of soda. The 
use of the former is, however, sometimes 
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inconvenient, on account of the great 
insolubility; and that of the latter is oc- 
casionally objectionable, on account of its 
alkaline action affecting the application 
of the albumen. For the purpose of ob- | 
Viating these objections, Paraf suggested | 
the boiling of the arsenious acid with 
glycerine, in which it is quite soluble; 
after allowing the solution to cool, and | 
to stand for twenty-four hours, a few 
drops may be added to the albumen. The 
same substance can be added to gum- 
arabic, paste, and other substances, to 
prevent fermentation, putrefaction, and 
the development of fungi. It will, of 
course, be understood that arsenic in this 
preparation is highly poisonous.—Har- 
per’s Monthly. 


Transparent Green Varnish. 


black, iron-filings for gray, zinc-dust for 


whitish gray, carbonate of copper for 
bright green, oxide of chromium for deep 
green, cobalt blue for blue, red lead for 
orange, vermilion for bright red, and 
carmine for a violet hue. This cement 
hardens within from six to eight hours, 
and may afterward be polished, becoming 
like marble.—Druggists’ Circular. 


White Gutta-percha. 

The Journal of Applied Chemistry gives 
the following method of preparing this 
for dentists’ use and for other purposes: 
Four ounces of pure gutta-percha are di- 
gested with five pounds of methyl-chloro- 
form until the solution is thin enough to 
pass through filtering-paper. It is then 
filtered (an additional pound of chloro- 
form will facilitate this), and should then 
be clear and nearly colorless. Alcohol is 





A beautiful transparent green varnish 
is made by taking a small quantity of | 
‘‘Chinese blue,” with about twice the | 
amount of finely-powdered chromate of 
potash, and stirring these in copal varnish 
thinned with turpentine. A thorough 
grinding of this mixture must be made 
for the purpose of intimately incorporat- 
ing the ingredients, as otherwise it will | 
not be transparent. | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
\ 
} 


A preponderance of | 
| recove 


cular. 


Modification of the Ordinary 
Test for the Biliary Acids. 


M. Strassburg, of Bremen, suggests 
(The Practitioner, February, 1872; from 
Phliger’s Archiv fiir gesammte Physiologie, 
Hefte x. and xi., 171) a modification of 
Pettenkofer’s test for the presence of 


chromate of potash gives a yellowish | 


shade to the green, and a deficiency in- 
creases the amount of blue. This varnish, 
thus colored, produces a very striking 
effect in japanned goods, paper-hangings, 
ete., and can be made very cheaply.—- 
Harper's Monthly. 


Colored Cements. 


now added in sufficient quantity to pre- 
cipitate the gutta-percha in a voluminous 
white mass, which is washed with alcohol, 
pressed ina cloth, and dried in the air. 
It must finally be boiled in water in a 
porcelain vessel for half an hour, and 
while still hot rolled into sticks. The 
chloroform can be separated from the al- 
cohol by adding water, and the alcohol 
red by distillation.—Druggists’ Cir- 





A writer in Comptes Rendus states that 
colored cements which harden rapidly 
may be made as follows: He takes a so- 


iution of silicate of soda (sp. gr., 1.298) | 


and adds to it, while stirring, first pulver- 
ized and previously washed, lixiviated 
chalk, so as to form a thick mass, like 


butter, to which are added, for coloring | 


purposes, the following substances: Fine- 
ly pulverized sulphuret of antimony for 


biliary acids in urine, which promises 
to be serviceable clinically, and, accord- 
ing to his statements, is of extreme deli- 
cacy, enabling a trace not exceeding 
rovusvoths to be readily detected. He dips 
a slip cf filtering-paper into the urine 
suspected to contain the biliary acids, 
and to which a little cane-sugar has been 
| previously added. The slip is withdrawn 
, and dried ; a drop er two of pure concen- 
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trated sulphuric acid is now applied to it | 
by means of a glass rod. On holding the 
paper up to a strong light, a beautiful 
violet color makes its appearance. 


To Relacker Brass, 


The English Mechanic gives the follow- 
ing recipe: Strong sulphuric acid, two 
parts; water, one part; red fuming ni- 
trous acid, one part. These must be 
mixed in the open air, as the gas evolved 
onmixing the nitrous acid with the vitriol 
and water is of a suffocating character ; 
this will pass off in the course of an hour 
orso, during which time the mixture may 
be occasionally stirred with a glass rod. 
The bright gilded effect produced on the 
brass by this mixture is so good that any 
one trying it will not return to the use of 
nitric acid. The subsequent washing, 
drying, and lackering cannot be done 
too soon after the dipping, as the articles 
tarnish rapidly if kept unlackered.— 
Boston Journal of Chemistry. 


To Protect Woollen Fabrics 
from Moths, 


Dr. Vorwerk recommends the follow- 


ing mixtures for this purpose: (1) Pure | 


carbolic acid, 45.0 grms.; camphor and 
oil of rosemary, each, 30 grms.; oil of 
cloves and aniline, each, 5 grms. ; dissolve 
these substances in methylated spirit, 2.5 
litres. (2) Pure carbolic acid, 20.0 grms. ; 
camphor, oil of cloves, oil of lemon-rind 
(Ol. citri cort.), nitrobenzol, each, 10 
grms.; aniline, 2.5 grms.; dissolve in 
methylated spirit, 1.5 litre. These fluids 
are applied to the fabrics and furs by the 
aid of the so-called spray-producers. The 


| cover it to keep in the steam. 





operation, if properly done, will only be 
required to be repeated twice or, at most, | 
three times a year. Since these mixtures | 
are inflammable, the operation with the | 
spray-produccrs should be performed only | 
by daylight. Neither goods nor colors are 
injured by exposure to the spray.—Boston 
Journal of Chemistry. 


A Brilliant Stucco White- 
wash. 


Take clean lumps of well-burnt lime, 
slake in hot water in a small tub, and 
It should 
then be passed through a fine sieve in a 
fluid form, to obtain the flower of lime. 
Add a quarter of a pound of whiting 
or burnt alum, two pounds of sugar, three 
pints of rice flour made into a thin and 
well-boiled paste, and one pound of glue 
dissolved over a slow fire. It is said to 
be more brilliant than plaster-of-Paris, 
and will last fifty years. It should be put 
on warm, with a paint-brush.—Boston 
Journal of Chemistry. 


Dandruff. 


A writer in the Philadelphia Journal of 
Pharmacy, after failure of all other means, 
tried the following: A preparation of 1 
ounce of flowers of sulphur and 1 
quart of water was made. The clear 
liquid was poured off, after the mixture 
had been repeatedly agitated during in- 
tervals of a few hours, and the head was 
saturated with this every morning. Ina 
few weeks every trace of dandruff had 


| disappeared, the hair became soft and 


glossy, and now, after a discontinuance 
of the treatment for eighteen months, 
there is no indication of the return of the 
disease. 


Transparent Amandine. 


Take of fine white honey 4 ounces, fine 
white soap 2 ounces; mix these well in a 
mortar, adding one ounce liquor potassze, 
until the mixture becomes a_ perfect 
cream ; rub in with caution and slowly 7 
pounds of almond oil (sweet), and 1 oz. 
of essential oil of bitter almonds, adding 
to taste a sufficiency of oils of bergamot 
and cloves, and lastly, half a drachm of 
balsam of Peru. 


Lavender Water. 


The following is a superior preparation 


| by Dr. Pereira: Oil of lavender (flowers) 
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3 drachms, oil of bergamot 3 drachms, 
oil of roses (ottar) 6 drops, oil of cloves 6 
drops, musk 2 grains, oil of rosemary 
(best) 1 drachm, honey 1 ounce, benzoic 
acid 40 grains, rectified spirit 20 ounces, 
water 3 ounces.—Boston Journal of Chem- 
istry. 


Colors for Druggists’ Show 
Bottles. 


Amber.—Dragon’s blood, in coarse 
powder, 1 part; oil of vitriol, 4 parts. 
When thoroughly dissolved, dilute with 
cold distilled water till the required tint 
is obtained. JLilac.—Dissolve oxide of 
cobalt in hydrochloric acid, adding ses- 
quicarbonate of ammonia in excess, and 
afterwards sufficient ammonio-sulphate of 
copper to bring the desired color. Orange. 
—Dissolve bichromate of potash in water 
and add a little sulphuricacid. Véiolet.— 
Mix together solutions of nitrate of cobalt 
and sesquicarbonate of ammonia, adding 
a sufficiency of ammonio-sulphate of cop- 
per to strike the required color. Blue.— 
Take of solution of perchloride of iron 
10 drops, yellow prussiate of potash 10 
grains, oxalic acid 2 drachms, water 1 
gallon. ed.—Solution of perchloride 
of iron 10 drops, sulphocyanide of potas- 
sium 10 grains, water 1 gallon. Crimson. 
—lIodine and iodide of potash, of each 
30 grains, hydrochloric acid 1 drachm, 
water 1 gallon. Green.—Sulphate © of 
copper 1 drachm, bichromate of potash 
30 grains, strong liquor of ammonia 2 
ounces, water 1 gallon.—Boston Journal 
of Chemistry. 


Bandoline. 


1. Take of Carrageen or Irish moss, 
Water, of each any quantity to make, 
when boiled, a thick solution; 
strain through muslin, and when 
nearly cold add to each pint— 
Alcohol, of each one fluid 
Cologne water, ounce. 
Oil of cloves ......8 drops. 
After mixing the whole thoroughly, keep 
it in a corked bottle in a cool place. 








2. Take of Quince seed. .2 or 3 drachms, 
Water 

Add the alcohol, spirit, and oil of cloves 

as directed in No. 1. 

3. Take Gum arabic (clean) .. .2 ounces, 
Rose-water 6 ounces, 

Dissolve and add of Tincture of Cochi- 

neal q. s. to color. 

4, Take Gum tragacanth....14 drachm. 

8 ounces. 
3 ounces. 
Ottar of Roses..... 10 drops. 

Macerate for twenty-fonr hours and 

strain. 

5. Take Castor-oil 
Spermaceti 
Annotto 
Oil of bergamot... 
Ottar of roses 

Mix with heat and strain. 

6. Take Oil of Almonds ....1 ounce. 
White wax......... 1 drachm. 
Tincture of mastic. .3 drachms, 
Oil of bergamot....1 drachm. 

Melt the wax in the oil with heat, and 

add the tincture of mastic and the per- 

fume.—Drug. Circular. 


2 ounces, 
1 drachm. 
1 drachm. 
5 drops. 


Shaving Cream. 


Take Naples soap (genuine) ...4 ounces. 
Castile soap (powdered). .2 ounces. 
1 ounce, 
Ess, of ambergris 5 drops. 
Oil of cassia 5 drops. 
Oil of nutmegs......... 5 drops. 
Mix.—Another formula is the following: 
Take White wax............. + ounce. 
Spermaceti 4 ounce. 
Almond oil + ounce. 
Melt, and whilst warm beat in 
Windsor soap 2, squares, 
previously reduced to a paste with 
Rose water 
—Druggists’ Circular. 


Shaving Soap. 


Melt seven pounds of clarified lard in 
a porcelain vessel by a salt-water bath or 
by steam heat under fifteen pounds pres- 
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sure; then run in three and three-quarter 
pounds of potash-lye, containing twenty- 
six p. c. of the alkali, very slowly, agita- 
ting the whole time. When about half 
the lye is in the mixture begins to curdle ; 
it will, however, at last become so firm 
that it cannot be stirred. The cream is 
then finished, but is not pearly. It will 
assume that appearance by long tritura- 
tion in a mortar, gradually adding three 
ounces of alcohol, in which have been 
dissolved two drachms of essential oil of 
almonds.—Druggists’ Circular. 


Liquid Shampoo. 


24 pints. 
4 pint. 


Take Bay rum 
Water... 
Glycerine 
Tinct. of cantharides. ..2 drachms. 
Carbonate of ammonia.2 drachms. 
MSOVOI So vig oreisteieoeinnre a + ounce. 

Dissolve the salts in the water and add 

the other constituents gradually.—Drug- 

gists’ Circular. 


Verbena Water. 


A good article may be made in the fol- 
lowing way :— 
Take Rectified spirit 
Grass-oil (verbena-oil). .3 drachms. 
Oil of lemon-peel...... 2 ounces. 
Oil of orange-peel 4 ounce. 
Mix; let it stand a few hours, filter if 
necessary, and fill in bottles. A very 
much superior article, also sold in com- 
merce under the name of Eztrait de 
Verbéne, is made according to the fol- 
lowing recipe :— 
Take Rectified spirit 
Oil of orange-peel ....1 ounce. 
Oil of lemon-peel.....2 ounces. 
Oil of lemon 1 drachm. 
Grass-oil (verbena-oil).24 drachms. 
Essence of orange- 
flowers 7 ounces, 
Essence of tuberose ...7 ounces. 
Essence of rose + pint. 
—Druggists’ Circular, 





An Excellent Varnish for 
Harness. 


Procure at the druggist’s or apothe- 
cary’s store half a pound or a pound of 
gum-shellac, according to the quantity 
desired ; break the scales fine, and put 
them in a jug or bottle; add good al- 
cohol sufficient to cover the gum; cork 
tightly, and place the jug where it will 
be kept warm. In about two days, if the 
bottle or jug is shaken frequently, the 
gum will be dissolved and ready for use. 
If the liquid appears as thick as thin mo- 
lasses, add more alcohol. ‘T'o one quart 
of the varnish add one ounce of good 
Jampblack and an ounce of gum camphor. 
Such varnish will not render leather hard; 
but it will keep the harness from becom- 
ing soaked with water, and it will keep 
the surface clean and neat for a long 
time. <A coat of such varnish will effect- 
ually prevent the oil in the leather from 
soiling one’s hands. Nothing is better 
to render a farmer’s boots waterproof than 
an occasional coat of this leather-varnish. 
—Druggists’ Circular. 


Paraffined Paper. 


Dr. W. R. McNab recommends in the 
Medical Times and Gazette paraftined 
paper as a cheap and light covering for 
dressings. It is prepared by first saturat- 
ing a thin sheet of paper with an excess 
of paraffin, and afterwards removing the 
excess by placing the sheet between blot- 
ting-paper, and passing a hot iron over 
the whole. 


To Stop Pin-Holes in Lead. 


Pin-holes in lead water-pipes can be 
stopped by placing the square end of a 
tenpenny nail on the hole, and hitting 
it two or three light blows with a ham- 
mer.— Trade Journal. 


To Distinguish Artificial 
Fruit Syrups. 


It appears that a considerable trade is 
carried on in fruit syrups, which on the 
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lucus a non lucendo principle, contain no | Tg Develop the Color of Chlo- 
fruit whatever, but are artificially pre- | . * 

, rine Gas at Night. 
pared from solutions of sugar, flavored | G 8 
with ether and colored with aniline dye. 
There are fortunately various tests for 
this disgraceful imposture—such as nitric 


acid, which, when mixed in equal vol- | S . . 
ume with real fruit syrup, causes no a (French 
ex), 


Place a sheet of white paper behind the 
jar and burn magnesium, so that its light 
| will fall fully upon it —Chemical News. 





change, but turns the imitation yellow. | 
With solution of carbonate of soda, the | Take of Gum benzoin..... 4 parts. 








artificial remains unchanged, and the Balsam of tolu....... A. 
rea! becomes lilac or green, so that the Santalum album...... a. st 
preventives against making our interior | Light wood charcoal, .25  “ 
an ethereal dye-house are easily obtained | Nitrate of potash..... Be ee 
and put in force.—Food Journal. Mucilage of tragacanth q. s. 


es Powder and mix together with the 
Concentrated Emulsion of mucilage into a firm paste, and divide 
Almonds (M. Reynolds). into cones three centimetres high. 


Take of— 
— sweet almonds, Cosmetique d’Alibert. 
Uiyoutes, =: ns 30 parts, | Take of almond soap... 6 parts. 
Powdered gum arabic.... 4 “ Cucumber pomade, 
I ete 60 « or cocoa butter .. 45 “ 


Rose water or water 
of cherry-laurel.. 500 





Reduce to a uniform paste, strain and | 
evaporate at a temperature not exceeding | 
60° F. to the condition of a nearly solid | Dissolve the soap in a little of the 
extract. In order to prepare at any time, | water, mix the fatty matter with it, and 
add, little by little, the remaining water. 

A hygienic cosmetic for softening and 
drachms of it enough simple water, or | benefiting the skin. — Its application 
(more elegant) water of orange-flowers, | should be followed by free washing with 
to make an ounce of fluid —Journal de | Cold water.—Jeannel’s Formulaire. 


“ 


from this concentrated emulsion, the ordi- | 
nary almond emulsion, add to two! 


| 


Pharm, et de Chim., April, 1872. | 
| Pommade Divine (Piesse). 


Brown Water of Dr. Warlo- ; ; 
mont Take of Spermaceti ...... 125 parts. 
: Washed lard .....250 “ 
Take of— . see 
Almond oil ...... S30: ** 
ROTORS oe aoa cciss eoisuls 10 parts. : id 
Sag ER Powdered benzoin 125 ** 
Extract of hyoscyamus... 5 “ Sites’ wentlia been 42 
Decoction of mallowroots.180 “ “a aia Maga 





F | Digest in a water bath for six hours 
a |and then decant.—Jbi: 
Employed in ulcerative keratitis, catar- |” eras , 


rhal ophthalmia, and other acute affec- | ea " 
Artificial Powder of Violets. 


tions of theeyes. To apply it, a compress 


should be wet with it (after shaking) | Take of Starch.......... 600 parts. 
and firmly bound on the eye. The com- | Powder orris-root....100  “ 
press should be kept wet for half an hour | Flowers of Acacia far- 

and then removed for two hours, at the | WOSISNAS 056.05 456. i 6 
end of which time it should be reapplied | Powdered cloves .... 1 “ 


as before.—-J bid. ! Mix.—I bid. 
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Cement to Resist Sulphuric Cascarilla bark........... 1b. 
Acid. Gum benzoin ............ $ Ib. 
Take caoutchouc; melt this by a Graia musk. . SOUR ROD Coes. ¥ 02. 
Powdered nitre.......... 24 02 


ventle heat, add from six to eight per 
cent. of the weight of tallow, taking 
care to keep the mass well stirred; add 
dry slaked lime, so as to make the fluid 
mass the consistency of soft paste; and 
lastly, add twenty per cent. of red lead, 
whereby the mass, which otherwise 
remains soft, becomes hard and dry. 
This cement resists boiling sulphuric 
acid. A solution of caoutchouc, in 
twice its weight of raw linseed oil, aided 
by heating, and the addition thereto of 
an equal weight of pipe-clay, yields a 
plastic mass which also resists most 
acids. —Boston Journal of Chemistry. 


Pommade. 
Take of Huile philocome, 
Beef marrow ........ 10 parts. 
Oil of almonds....... 10 “ 


Oil of corylus avellanna, 10 “ 
Melt at a mild heat and perfume to 
taste.—Jeannel’s Formulaire. 


Carrotine for Coloring Butter. 

A writer in Dingler’s Polytechnisches 
Journal (cc. 83) recommends carrotine, 
the coloring matter of carrots, obtained 
by exhausting the dried and pulverized 
roots with bisulphide of carbon, as better 
adapted for coloring butter than annatto, 
the carrotine being tasteless and scentless. 


Polish for Patent Leather. 


The following is from Cooley :— 
Whites of two eggs. 
One tablespoonful of spirits of wine. 
Two large lumps of sugar. 
Finely-powdered ivory-black, 
as much as may be sufficient to produce 
the necessary blackness and consistence. 
To be laid on with a soft sponge lightly, 
and afterwards gently rubbed with a 
soft cloth_— Chemist and Druggist. 


Incense. 
Sandal wood in powder. . 
Vitivert 


. 1 lb. 
2 oz. 








—Ure's Dictionary of Arts. 


Pommade Cosmetique. 
Take of Beef’s marrow, 
Beef suet, each.... ...15 parts. 


Oil of almonds........ 4 s 
Balsam of Peru....... ae 
Cut vanilla bean...... a ee 


Heat by means of a water bath for one 
hour; strain and rub up in a mortar till 
completely cold.—Jeannel’s Formulaire. 


Syrup of Coffee. 

This preparation is of great-use to those 
who have long journeys to make. Take 
4 1b. of the best ground coffee; put it in- 
to a saucepan, containing three pints of 
water, and boil it down to one pint. Cool 
the liquor, put it into another saucepan, 
well scoured, and boilagain. As it boils, 
add white sugar enough to give it the 
consistency of syrup. Take it from the 
fire, and when it is cold put it into a bot- 
tle, and seal. When travelling, if you 
wish for a cup of good coffee, you have 
only to put two teaspoontuls of the syrup 
into an ordinary coffee-pot, and fill with 
boiling water. Add milk to taste, if you 
can get it.— Food Journal. 


A la Vinaigrette. 

This is a sauce much used in Paris for 
cold viands; and in a country like Eng- 
land, where, amongst the middle and 
lower classes, suppers are an institution, 
and cold juints, ete., often an incubus— 
as certain linendrapers say of their old 
stock—a few words about it may be ac- 
ceptable. Sauce @ la vinaigrette is com- 
posed of salad oil, vinegar, finely-chopped 
parsley, and shallots, onions, or chives, 
with pepper and salt to taste. For those 
who have no objection to oil, this sauce 
is infinitely superior to mere vinegar, pep- 
per, and salt, It is suitable for any kind 
of cold meat, and especially for cold 
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calves’ head, and is admirable with cold | latent heat, thaws out the ground as indi- 
salmon, turbot, or indeed any sort of cold | cated.—Harper's Monthly. 


fish. Hard-boiled eggs also eat extreme- 
ly well with sauce d la vinaigrette ; so do 
many kinds of cold vegetables, and espe- 
cially asparagus: in fact, this is quite as 
often eaten cold as hot in Paris, and al- 
ways @ la vinaigrette. Cold artichokes 
are also very largely consumed with this 
sauce. When used with cold meat, and 
particularly with calves’ head, the addi- 
tion of a few capers to the sauce is a great 
improvement ; and with cold roast meat 
a ghirkin, cut up fine, is excellent. As 
this is a sauce produced almost entirely 
out of the cruet-stand, it suits well with 
our English habits. You rub up the salt 
and pepper with a little vinegar, then add 
as much oil as you please, with chopped 
parsley, shallot, ghirkin, or capers, ac- 
cording to convenience or taste.—Food 
Journal. 


Test for Sulphur in Coal Gas, 

A bead of carbonate of soda is formed 
on a fine platinum wire and passed along 
the edge of the gas flame. The sulphides 


and sulphites formed are then placed in | 


the illuminating flame, where sulphide of 
sodium alone will remain unreduced. The 
bead is then crushed ona porcelain plate, 
and a drop of a solution of xitro-prusside 
of sodium placed upon it. The slightest 
trace of sulphur will be indicated by a 
beautiful violet color, a reaction fifty 
times more delicate than that with silver 
foil.—Jour. Applied Chemistry. 


Thawing Frozen Ground. 

The Scientific American contains a no- 
tice in regard to thawing frozen ground 
in winter for purposes of excavation. The 
writer claims to have ascertained that a 
small jet of steam, applied under ground, 
will remove the frost in a short time from 
avery large extent of earth. This is done 
by forcing steam, under pressure from a 
boiler, under the earth in a suitable pipe; 
and as the fluid escapes it penetrates the 


| 
| 


soil, is condensed, and parting with its! 


Fire Kindlings. 

In France a very convenient and eco- 
nomical kindling is made by dipping 
corn-cobs for about one minute in a bath 
composed of 60 parts melted resin and 40 
parts tar. They are next spread out to 
dry on metallic plates, heated to the tem- 
perature of boiling water. They are then 
assorted, according to size, and tied up in 
bundles. They sell for one to two cen- 
times (half cent) apiece. The ‘“ Compag- 
nie des allumettes landaise” employs 
thirty workmen, and makes about $40,000 
worth a year.—Richmond & Louisville 
Journal. 


Remedy for Catarrh. 

A correspondent of The Chemist & 
Druggist writes as follows of a remedy 
used in Germany for catarrh. It is pre- 
pared in the following manner: A wide- 
/mouth glass-stoppered bottle is filled 
| with amianth, or better with cotton, and 
| then the following mixture is poured on, 





| so that the cotton or amianth is perfectly 
| saturated with it :— 

Acid. carbolic puriss.... 5.0 (Div.) 

Liq. Ammon. caustic... 6.0 (3 iss.) 

(spec. gravity 0.960.) 

Aquee destillat..... 10.0 (3 ij., dij.) 

Spirit. Vini. rectificatiss.... (Div.) 

The vapors are drawn into the nose fre- 
quently during the day, and now and 
then inhaled into the mouth. A medical 
gentleman of Stettin, who is renowned 
not only for his skill as a physician, but 
likewise for the tremendous catarrh that 
troubles him regularly every winter, has 
used this olfactorium anticatarrhoicum 
with perfect success on his own person, 
and afterwards on many of his patients, 
|} and recommends it highly. 


Culture of Tea Plant. 
Mr. Routsey says in the Bristol Journal 
(England): ‘“ Having found the Chinese 
green tea plant (Camelia viridis) to be 
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more hardy than some other shrubs which 
endure the open air in this neighborhood, 
[have tried it upon the Welsh mountains, 
and found it succeed. I planted it in a 
part of Breconshire, not far from the 
source of the Usk, about 1,000 ft. above 
the level of the sea, and higher than the 
limits of the native woods—consisting of 
alder and birch. It endured the last win- 
ter, and was not affected by the frost of 
May. It has now made several vigorous 
shoots, and I have no doubt of its thriv- 
ing very well.” 


Distillation of Potatoes. 


M. Zetterland says that in mashing po- 
tatoes for distillation he found that, in 
using sulphurous instead of acetic acid or 
sulphur, he obtained a larger proportion 
of alcohol, the fermentation was more 
complete, and there was less residual acid 
in the mash.— Food Journal. 


Bouillon Cakes, 


Bouillon cakes, according to M. 
Reinsch, are made as follows:—Lean 
beef or veal is cut into thin slices. These 
are spread on a sieve and dried in hot air 
ata temperature of 100°C. After awhile 
they are dry enough for pounding in a 
mortar, where the necessary quantity of 
salt is added. The preparation is next 
roasted with flour, etc., in the proportion 
ef 11 of fat to 20 of flour, 64 of beef, and 
4 of salt. The cakes are packed in tin 
boxes.— Food Journal. 


Improved Soap Bubbles. 

We find in an exchange a paragraph 
which teaches the art of blowing soap- 
bubbles that-will show the changing co- 
lors of the rainbow. The directions are 
as follows: Take three-quarters of a pint 
of water that has been boiled and become 
cold, and put into it a quarter of an ounce 
of Castile soap, cut up fine. Put this in- 
to a pint bottle, and set it in hot water, 
in a saucepan, on the fire; there let it re- 
main an hour or so, now and then giving 
it a good shaking, till the soap is dis- 





solved. Let the fluid stand quiet for the 
impurities and coloring matter of the soap 
to settle, then pour off the fluid and add 
to it four ounces of glycerine, and your 
soap-bubble solution is ready. In an or- 
dinary way you may blow the bubbles 
easy with a tobacco-pipe, but if you wish 
to attain scientific perfection, you had 
better employ a glass pipe. By adding a 
larger quantity of the glycerine, you may 
make these bubbles so strong that you can 
play battledore with them.—Jour. Ap- 
plied Chemistry. 


To detect Sulphuric Acid in 
Vinegar. 

The salts of barium are far too delicate 
atest for free sulphuric acid in vinegar. 
When it is made by the oxidation of al- 
cohol, the water used for diluting the 
spirits, in many localities, contains suffi- 
cient sulphate of lime or other sulphates, 
to give a decided reaction with chloride 
barium ; and if the vinegar be made from 
cider, it will generally give evidence of 
the presence of a sulphate with this test, 
even when the sample is pure and free 
from the usual adulteration. 

The following process will detect the 
five-hundredth part of free sulphuric 
acid, and is sufficiently accurate for all 


‘practical purposes. 


An ounce of the vinegar to be exam- 
ined is put into a small porcelain capsule, 
over a water-bath, and evaporated to 
about half a drachm, or to the consist- 
ence of a thin extract; when cool, half a 
fluid ounce of stronger alcohol is added 
and thoroughly triturated. The free sul- 
phuric acid, if present, will be taken up 
by the alcohol to the exclusion of any 
sulphates. 

Allow the alcoholic solution to stand 
several hours, and filter; to the filtrate 
add one fluid ounce of distilled water, 
and evaporate the alcohol off by gentle 
heat, over a sand-bath; when free from 
alcohol it is set aside for several hours 
and then again filtered. 

To the filtrate, acidulated with hydro- 
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chloric acid, add a few drops of a solu- | Paste that will Keep a Year 
tion of chloride barium, and a white pre- | ‘ 


cipitate of sulphate of barium will result,| Dissolve a teaspoonful of alum in a 
if the sample of vinegar has been adul- | quart of warm water. When cold stir in 
terated with sulphuric acid.— Amer. Jour- | 98 much flour as will give it the consist- 
nal of Pharmacy, April, 1872. ency of thick cream, being particular to 
beat up all the lumps; stir in as much 
: »owdered resin as will lay on a dime, and 
To Remove Paint from Stone. bees in half a dozen cloves to give a 
A correspondent of the London Buil-| pleasant odor. Have on the fire a tea cup 
der, having to clean a pulpit and sedilia | of boiling water, pour the flour mixture 
in which the carving and tracery were al- | into it, stirring well all the time. Ina 
most filled up with successive coats of | very few minutes it will be the consisten- 
paint, was informed that common wash- | Cy of mush. Pour it into an earthen or 
ing soda, dissolved in boiling water, and | china vessel ; let it cool; lay a cover on, 
applied hot, would remove it. He says: | and put ina cool place. When needed 
“T found that 3 Ibs. of soda (cost 24d.) | for use, take out a portion and soften it 
to a gallon of water, laid on with a com- | with warm water. Paste thus made will 
mon paint-brush, answered the purpose | last twelve months. It is better than 
admirably, softening the paint in a short gum, as it does not gloss the paper, and 
time, so that it was easily removed with | can be written on.—Journ. Applied Chem- 
a stiff scrubbing-brush; afterward, on | istry. 
adding a few ounces of potash to the so- 
lution, it softened more readily than with Furniture Oil. 
soda only. The stone in both cases was 
a fine freestone.”—Louisville Journal. 
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Take four ounces of bruised alkanet 
root and one gallon of linseed oil; boil 
together in a glazed pipkin until the co- 
Cheap Mode of Preparing Pure | lor is extracted from the alkanet; cool 

Dextrine. | and strain for use.—Physician & Pharma- 

Five hundred parts of potato-starch are | = 
mixed with 1,500 parts of cold distilled 
water and 8 parts of pure oxalic acid, and Blue Ink, 
this mixture placed in a suitable vessel on| Oxalic acid, one drachm; distilled wa- 
a water-bath, and heated until a small | ter, six drachms; best Prussian blue, six 
sample tested with iodine solution does) drachms; rub the latter with the solution 
not produce the reaction of starch. When | of acid to a thick paste, and add two 
this is found to be the case the vessel is | ounces of pulverized gum arabic, and one 
immediately removed from the water-| quart of soft water. Let it stand to set- 
bath, and the liquid neutralized with pure | tle for 24 hours, and pour off the clear 
carbonate of lime. After having been portion for use.—Physician & Pharma- 
left standing for a couple of days the | cist. 
liquor is filtered, and the filtrate evapo- | 


ao upon a water-bath ae the hago To remove Fruit or Acid 
has become quite a paste, which is re- 


moved by a spatula, and, having been Stains from Carpets. 


made into a thin cake, is placed upon| Dissolve one ounce of carbonate of am- 
paper and further dried in a warm plate ; monia in one quart of warm rain-water, 
220 parts of pure dextrine are thus ob-| and carefully apply to the stains with a 


tained.— Louisville Journal. sponge.—Physician & Pharmacist. 
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INJURIES OF THE NERVES AND THEIR CONSEQUENCES. By Dr. §. WEIR MitTcHeELu. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Tus monograph of Dr. Mitchell is not only a most valuable and original contribu- 
tion to neural pathology and therapeutics, but is also a complete treatise on the 
subject of which it treats. 

It is based upon the extraordinary experience afforded by a special governmental 
hospital during a gigantic war, as well as by a large and more or less special private 
practice. The subject is of course rather restricted, but yet touches some of the 
most interesting and curious problems of physiology as yet unsolved, whilst the results 
of nerve injuries are so grave, although rare, as to claim the attention of every gen- 
eral practitioner. 

The matter has been handled by Dr. Mitchell in a masterly manner, so that the 
work is worthy of the high reputation of the author; clear, concise, and yet full, it 
covers the ground most excellently. 

The well-known firm of publishers has done its work well, giving a comely dress 
to the author’s creation. 


A PracticaAL TREATISE ON DrIsEAsES OF WoMEN. By T. GAILLARD THOMAS, 
Third Edition. Philadelphia: H. C. Lea, 1872. 


Aurnovucn gynecology has long since been raised to a first rank among specialtics, 
yet its close connection with obstetrics, the great frequency of the diseases it deals 
with, as well as the clinical and pecuniary interest surrounding it, will always cause it 
to be looked on with great favor by the general practitioner, and to afford no mean 
portion of his daily work. It is to such practitioners we conceive the work of Dr. 
Thomas is especially directed, certainly it is their needs that it in aremarkable man- 
ner meets. In the universality of its scope, in its clear, systematic method, and in 
its practical teachings, it has long seemed to us to offer to the doctor, who has no 
time to wade through the immense literature of the specialty, the most useful and 
reliable guide in the language. 

The present edition is a decided improvement on the book as it first appeared, 
being more full and exhaustive, and taking more cognizance of the work of Euro- 
pean co-laborers. 

The style is clear and simple, the print open and most excellent, so that we doubt 
not many more editions will hereafter attest the popularity and usefulness of the 
book. The greatest fault we can find with the work is its author’s apparent want 
of acquaintance with the German literature of the subject. 


THE PHYSIOLOGICAL AND THERAPEUTICAL ACTION OF THE BROMIDE OF POTASSIUM. 
By Epwarp H. CiarKe, M.D., and Ropert Amory, M.D. Boston: James 
Campbell, 1872. 


THIs monograph is divided into two parts, the firs‘ ad longer portion of which, by 
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Dr. Clarke, treats the drug from the stand-point of the clinician. This is a some- 
what elaborate discussion, but appears to be chiefly the record of the writer’s own 
experience. As such it is a valuable contribution to original literature, and the 
whole subject is sufficiently worked up for the wants of the ordinary therapeutist. 
Perhaps the sentences are at times a little slip-shod, and give the impression of 
having been hurriedly written ; but the general style is clear and the matter good. 
Dr. Clarke states that his experience is very positive, that in sleeplessness, dependent 
upon cephalic anemia, the bromides do harm rather than good. 

Dr. Amory contributes a series of experiments made by himself in support of 
five propositions. The first of these asserts rapid absorption from mucous mem- 
branes ; the second, principal elimination by the urine; the third, partial elimina- 
tion by the skin. The experiments supporting these propositions are laborious, 
exact, and conclusive. 

The last two propositions express the belief that the action of the bromide upon 
the nervous system is due to its causing contraction of the capillaries and consequent 
“‘oligeemia of the nerve centres.” 

This may be so, but Dr. Amory certainly fails to prove it ; for even allowing that 
he establishes the asserted contraction, he in no way establishes the dependence of 
the loss of reflex excitability upon such contraction. Coexistence is not causation. 

We regret that want of space forbids a longer review of this brochure, but we must 
content ourselves with recommending cur readers to examine the work for themselves. 
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LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF Puysic, By Sir Toomas Watson, 
Bart, M.D., F.R.S. Edited by Dr. H. Hartsnorne, from the fifth revised 
and enlarged English edition. Philadelphia: H. C. Lee, 1872. 

Tue flowing periods of Sir Thomas Watson have been too long before the public to 

need any comment here. The present edition appears to be well abreast of the 

times. When it is remembered that the original draft of the work was made in 

1836 and 1837, and that to Dr. George Johnson and Dr. Hartshorne, as well as to the 

now aged author, much of the present form is due, it is not surprising that occa- 

sionally, during the perusal of the work, the scriptural adage about putting new 
wine into old bottles will come into the memory. 


A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES OF INFANCY AND CumipHoop. By J. Lewis Samira, 
M.D. Second Edition. Philadelphia: H. C. Lea, 1872. 


Tne immense clinical material embraced in the various city hospitals of New York, 
with most of which Dr. Smith is connected, has afforded to him most excellent op- 
portunities for the study of the disease. The result has not been so much a brilliant 
record of new observations and theories, but rather a sound practical treatise. We 
notice, however, too close attachment to, and belief in, becf-essence and beef-tea to 
suit our own judgment. The statement (p. 719) that beef-extract ‘contains, un- 
changed, nearly all the nutritive principles of the beef,” is certainly incorrect. 

In the section on thread worms we are somewhat astonished to see that quassia is 
not mentioned as a remedy. A strong infusion of this drug offers probably the 
most effectual and safest injection that can be used against these little pests. The 
use of arsenite of soda in solution, or of blue ointment dissolved in oil and thrown 
into the rectum, seems utterly unnecessary and, therefore, unjustifiable, even though 
recommended by a Trousseau or a Bouchut. 

The book is of some 700 pages in length, and is therefore not so exhaustive and 
ponderous as the treatise of Meigs and Pepper, but is sufficiently full for a prac- 
tical guide. 
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THERAPEUTICS. 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF PHOSPHORUS UPON THE OR- 
GANISM. 


. Dr. George Wrener (Virchow’s first assistant) has an elaborate 
paper upon this subject in Virchow’s Archives of June 22. The first 
portion is devoted to a brief discussion of acute phosphorus poisoning, 
in which nothing new is developed, unless it is that the whole arterial 
system down to the microscopic arterioles is affected equally with the 
central organ, the heart, by the fatty degeneration that follows the inges- 
tion of a lethal dose of the poison, and as a result of this, excessive ute- 
rine hemorrhage occurs in menstruating subjects, with also hemorrhage 
in the ovaries. Dr. Wegner then discusses our knowledge of chronic 
phosphorus poisoning, which rests chiefly upon the monograph of Von 
Bibra (Die Krankheiten der Arbeiter in den Phosphorziindholz-Fabri- 
ken. Erlangen, 1847). Von Bibra fed rabbits for months wit) pi-os- 
phorus, but without satisfactory results, as nothing definite was 
developed. 

As is well known, the usual recognized symptoms of chronic poison- 
ing is necrosis of the jaw; but in January, 1871, the following case 
came under Dr. Wegner’s notice :— 

A fringe-maker, 18 years old, had received a severe contused lacera- 


tion of the right leg, from a wagon-wheel. The patient, until a short 
ld 
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time previous, had worked from his fourth year in a match-factory, 
without showing, however, any indications of suffering from the phos- 
phorus. Whilst the wounds were granulating there came on hospital 
gangrene, and after this was cured by the use of strong caustics, there 
were developed high fever and gangrenous periostitis of the tibia, 
which bared the bone to the knee-joint. Finally amputation through 
the thigh was performed, and at the operation it was noticed that the 
periosteum, although normal in appearance and thickness, was but 
slightly adherent to the bone. Afterwards it separated from the femur 
clear to the trochanter minor, so that there was left six inches of dead 
bone, and the patient finally died of hectic exhaustion. 

At the post mortem there were found gangrenous periostitis of the 
lower third of the amputated femur, with commencing central and corti- 
cal necrosis, putrid osteomyelitis, metastatic infarctions of lungs, kid- 
neys, liver, spleen, and muscles, phlebitis, etc. After maceration there 
was revealed hyperostosis of the skull, slight ossifying periostitis of the 
alveolar edges of both jaws, with the teeth intact, and more pronounced 
osteoporotic layers upon the epi- and apo-physes of the extremities. 

This case caused Dr. Wegner to experimentally study the subject, 
and as the effects of the phosphorus fall chiefly upon the digestive sys 
tem and the bones, his results are told under two heads. 

Influence of phosphorus on the digestive system. 

If a rabbit be fed upon gradually increasing doses of phosphorus, 
or exposed to air loaded with its vapor, there is, after some weeks 
or months, under proper regulation of the amount ingested, developed a 
hyperemia of the mucous membrane of the stomach with hemorrhagic 
infaretions, and finally the membrane becomes three times as thick as 
normal, and has a brown color. Simultaneously there is induced in the 
liver a chronic inflammation, which affects the interstitial tissue, attack- 
ing first the cellular tissue surrounding the acini, causing hyperple 
sia of it, and finally atrophy of the gland-cells by pressure, with previous 
arrest of secretion by pressure upon the vessels and ducts. The organ 
becomes swollen and livid, sometimes remaining so, sometimes undergo- 
ing a gradual transformation into the classical hobnailed liver, sometimes 
changing into a shrunken, irregular mass, deformed by contracting 
bands. 

Influence of phosphorus on the osseous system. 

Dr. Wegner divides this heading into: 1. Experiments in which the 
vapor of phosphorus is brought immediately into contact with the per 
osteum. 2. Those in which the drug simply reaches the periosteum 
through the circulation. 

No. 1. If rabbits be exposed for some weeks to an atmosphere of 
phosphorus-vapor, after the first state of bronchial irritation they usually 
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become accustomed to it, and do not seem to suffer, and in the macerated 
skull the only abnormality to be seen is a fine osteophytic periosteal 
layer upon the nasal bones. In a very few cases, however, bony swell- 
ings appear in the upper or lower jaws, with great enlargement and 
caseous infiltrations of the soft parts, which changes constantly increase 
until the animal’s eating is so interfered with that it starves to death. 
After maceration there are found in such jaws enormous osteophytic 
growths, generally starting from the alveolar margin, and in the lower 
jaw involving the whole horizontal ramus, in the upper often extend- 
ing to the nasal, lachrymal, and even frontal bones ; there is also partial 
necrosis of the original bones—in a word, changes similar to those 
seen in man under like circumstances. 

The fact that both in match-makers and animals only a small pro- 
portion of those exposed suffer, points to an individual predisposi- 
tion. This has been found, in man, generally to be caries of the teeth, 
but sometimes a wound of the jaw, and in rabbits Dr. Wegner has found 
the same rule to hold good. If a piece of mucous membrane be snip- 
ped off the inside of the jaw of a healthy rabbit the wound soon 
granulates, but if the animal is being exposed to phosphorus-vapors 
the changes previously noted are set up. That the action of the phos- 
phorus is a local one, Dr. Wegner thinks is shown by the following 
facts: 1. The periosteal changes do not occur when the phosphorus is 
given in pill form, even when the periosteum of the jaw is severely 
wounded after and during the continuous administration of the drug 
formonths. 2. When the tibia is partially bared in the healthy rabbit, 
by removal of soft parts, a granulating wound results in the healthy 
animal; but under exposure to the phosphorus atmosphere—periostitis 
similar in character to that which occurs in the jaw. 

From these experiments Dr. Wegner draws the conclusion that the 
phosphorus necrosis of match-makers is a purely local disorder, and 
not the expression of a constitutional affection. 

No, 2. If an animal be fed with doses of phosphorus too small to af- 
fect the stomach and liver for a length of time, certain changes are 
induced in the bones, changes which appear sooner and are more 
marked in growing animals than in adults. At the position where 
spongy tissue ought to be formed in the growing bone, dense, solid tis- 
sue arises, which, to the naked eye and microscope, reveals the structure 
of well-formed bone. The spongy tissue already formed does not 
change ; it is the new bone whose formation is altered. If the feed- 
ing be continued the dense mass at the end grows larger and larger, 
and the old spongy tissue, in accordance with the physiological law, is 
absorbed to make room for marrow-tissue, until at last the bone has no 
spongy tissue left. After this the solid newly formed tissue itself be- 
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gins to be absorbed; the oldest, first developed portions are changed 
into red marrow-tissues. 

During the feeding, changes also occur in the bony substance formed 
by the outer periosteum; the new bone looks normal, but under the 
microscope is seen to be filled with dense masses, which encroach upon 
the Haversian canals, and finally there is a general narrowing of these 
canals, which affects even the bone formed before the taking of the 
phosphorus. 

In regard to the effect on the bones of the regular ingestion of phos- 
phorus from birth to adolescence, Dr. Wegner made some experiments 
without very satisfactory results ; he explains at length the great difi- 
culties which beset such inquiry, but we have not here space to 
follow him. Suftice it to state, that the indications seem to be that de- 
velopment is hastened, and still more doubtfully that the actual mass 
of the bones is increased. 

If small doses of phosphorus be given continuously to the adult 
animal, the spongy tissue in the long and short bones is thickened, and 
the compact tissue rendered more dense. After a time new bony tissue 
is deposited on the inside of the shaft of the long bones, encroaching 
upon the marrow cavity. This may continue until the bone actually 
becomes solid. The process does not go on part passu in the differ- 
ent bones. The general course is, tarsus, tibia, bones of the forearm, 
femur, humerus. There is no corresponding hypertrophy of the 
muscles, and the movements of the animal become, in consequence of 
the weight of the bones, very slow and awkward. The analysis of the 
bones shows that their constitution is about normal. ° 

Dr. Wegner oceupies some pages with the discussion of the thera- 
peutic effects of phosphorus on osteomalacia and rickets, but has had 
no sufticient opportunities to arrive at any definite conclusion. Tle, 
however, states, as the result of experiment, that the callus thrown 
out after fractures, resections, ete., is more dense when phosphorus is 
given than it is under other circumstances, and that the formation of 
new osseous tissue is also accelerated. 

Theory of Chronic Phosphorus Poisoning—Dr. Wegner, after 
discussing the theories of acute phosphorus poisoning briefly, and point- 
ing out the difficulties of the subject, proposes the question: Is it phos 
phorus or one of its compounds (and if so, which one) in the blood 
which causes the symptoms of chronic poisoning? When phosphorus 
is taken into the stomach, he says, it is evident that it must be ab- 
sorbed, either as phosphorus, phosphuretted hydrogen, or phosphoric 
acid, and as the second of these compounds would of necessity undergo 
immediate oxidation as fast as formed or absorbed, the question is 
narrowed down to the other two. He has found by experiment that 
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it is impossible to produce by the administration of phosphoric acid in 
any way or quantity the peculiar changes in the stomach and liver 
seen in chronie phosphorus poisoning—a chronic gastro-intestinal in- 
flammation may, indeed, be set up; but it is catarrhal, non-specific, 
entirely distinct from the nutritive changes of phosphorus poisoning ; 
further, the liver is never affected by the acid. 

The influence on the bony system is not so clear, because it is possi- 
ble by the continuous administration of very large doses of phos- 
phoric acid to cause thickening of the bones of growing animals. 
Yet to do this 800-1000 times the proportional dose of the acid is 
required ; smaller quantities have no effect, and it appears most reason- 
able to believe that the phosphorus acts as phosphorus simply. 

The next question Dr. Wegner approaches is, whether phospho- 
rus acts directly by a specific action on, or irritation of, the bone-form- 
ing tissues, or indirectly by offering more phosphates to them. Te 
decides that the action is a direct one, for the following reasons :— 

First. The newly-formed tissue of chronic phosphorus poisoning cer- 
tainly is in its first stages soft, cartilaginous. Second. There is no ex- 
cess of phosphates in the bone even after the most prolonged use of 
the drug. Third. When the food is deprived of lime the same new 
tissue arises, but it remains in the soft cartilaginous condition. Dr. 
Wegner finally closes his essay with a discussion of the bearing of his 
discoveries upon the therapeutic use of phosphorus. 








THE THERAPEUTIC VALUE OF THE MURIATE OF 
LIME. 


In the Edinburgh Med. Journal for July Dr. Begbie has an elabo- 
rate memoir upon the therapeutic value of muriate of lime, in which he 
gives a review of the English literature on the subject as well as his own 
experience, which he states to have been large. Ile says, that, as stated 
long age by Dr. Beddoes, the salt is of very great value in the chronic 
diarrhoea of children, associated with feeble appetite, anzemia, enlarged 
belly, and hectic symptoms. He also adduces much testimony as to its 
remarkable efficacy in cases of scrofulous taint with enlargement of 
the cervical glands, confirming this testimony by his own experience. 
In such cases he has seen the most brilliant cures under its use, after 
the complete failure of iodine, cod-liver oil, and all the other 
orthodox remedies. In some cases it requires to be taken for a 
long time, in some instances even for months, before its beneficial 
effects are seen; generally, however, the glands begin to soften and 
lessen in size after a few weeks, and the general symptoms consenta- 
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neously to improve. The salt has a disagreeable, mawkish taste, 
to which patients generally soon become accustomed, especially when 
the drug is taken in milk. Dr. Begbie also affirms that the chloride 
is of equal value in acquired and hereditary scrofulous adenitis. He 
states that he has used it with great benefit in tabes mesenterica. In 
Paris he saw it used many years ago by Cazenave with asserted 
success in lupus. The dose for an aduit is from ten to twenty grains 
three times a day, gradually augmented to thirty grains, unless symp- 
toms of local gastric disturbance are developed. The Doctor is par- 
tial to the old solution of the Edinburgh Pharmacopwia as a ready 
means of administering the drug. To young children the commencing 
dose is from two to six grains. It is best administered in milk, shortly 
after meals, although it may be given with impunity on an empty 
stomach. 








XYLOL IN SMALL-POX. 


Dr. James B. Russett has a paper in the Glasgow Med. Journal 
for May, in which he analyzes and shows the insufficiency of the evi- 
dence that xylol has any specific virtue in variola. He also reports a 
number of cases in which he has used it, and further says :— 

“T have used xylol in other cases than those; but not observing 
any obvious effect, I have not prosecuted its further use. I may re- 
mark that the progress of the disease, its complications and its sequela, 
seem to me to be recognizable in those cases exactly as if no xylol 
had been introduced. We have persistent delirium, pulmonary con- 
gestion, erysipelas, pulmonary gangrene, and numerous boils, these 
latter being rather inconsistent with any antiseptic theory of the 
action of xylol. 

“In the preliminary notice, to which reference was made at the 
beginning of this paper, it is stated that Dr. Zuelzer has been in the 
habit of 1 using xylol in Tic dowloureur. From observations of its 
effects on myself, I am sure that in doses of min. xx. to min. xl. xylol 
acts as a peripheral sedative. In about ten minutes after taking 
the larger dose on an empty stomach, numbness and languor were felt 
in the limbs, and in fifteen this had increased so that one leg resting 
on the other, or the hand resting on the thigh, gave but a dull sense 
of pressure. Locomotion was uncertain and languid; and the intel- 
lect was drowsy, but without marked stupidity. This condition dis- 
appeared slowly. 

“One word as to the administration of xylol. In water it is very 
acrid. It makes an imperfect emulsion with yolk of egg, and it is 
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soluble in rather more than its own bulk of spirits of wine, and also 
in all proportions of olive oil. The spiritous solution was rejected, 
both because the spirits of wine is itself an active agent, and might 
have vitiated the results; and also because the olive-oil solution was 
found to be so eligible. In equal parts it forms a perfect solution, 
the resulting liquid having none of the viscidity of oil, pouring readily 
and being quite palatable’without dilution. A teaspoonful gives the 
usual dose of min. xxx. 








APOMORPHIN. 


In the Glasgow Medical Journal for May is a translation of 
a paper by Dr. Franz Riegel and Dr. Rudolf Boehm on apomorphin, 
in which a sketch of its history is first given, and then a number of 
experiments on man detailed. 

A one per cent. solution was used. The experimenters found that 
Merck’s specimen acted more slowly and more disagreeably than the 
English. In summing up the results with the latter they say :— 

“First of all, as regards the dose administered in man, it varied 
between .003 and .011 grms. In four cases it was 3 mgrms.; in 
three, it was 4 mgrms. ; in three, it was 5 mgrms.; in one, it was 7 
mgrms.; and one, 11 mgrms. But it must be observed, that in 
all these cases the effect was the same; that in none of them, beyond 
the emetic effect and the variations of pulse and temperature 
accompanying the act of vomiting, did further concomitant effects or 
consequence appear even with the largest doses. As we have 
convinced ourselves, through frequent repetition of the experiment 
with different large doses in the same individual, the administration 
of twice or thrice the quantity of the dose from which an effect has 
been already proved to follow, produces no more result than that from 
the smallest efticient dose. It must certainly, therefore, be reckoned 
not the least important property of apomorphin, that its administra- 
tion has great scope, and that even large doses may be used with 
safety. 

“ As a second important element we must mention the smallness of 
the active dose of our drug. 

“Asa third, and most important peculiarity of our drug must be 
mentioned the possibility of its employment subcutaneously. We 
may specially remark that we never observed, either in man or 
animals, any local irritation at the point of injection; neither has the 
act of injection been accompanied by special pain, apart from 
the mere manipulation of the needle. We may add that we have ex- 
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perimented with different strengths of our preparation, but that 
neither with one per cent. nor with five or ten per cent. solutions has 
irritation been produced. The part of the body selected is of no im- 
portance as regards the ultimate result. The advantage of the 
administration of emetics thus must be very apparent in the treatment 
of children, and not unfrequently even in adults, in cases of poisoning, 
and where there is coma or loss of consciousness, and in many other 
cases. 

“A fourth, and certainly not unimportant property of our drug is to 
produce its specific action comparatively soon after introduction, and 
after very short preliminary symptoms, and sometimes even without 
any. 

“The difference in this respect, in comparison with the other 
emetics, requires no comment. We may here record an observation 
which we made both on the English preparation and on Merck’s, viz.: 
that while apomorphin preserved in the form of powder seems not to 
lose its activity in the least, as is evident from the circumstance that 
after more than a year our English preparation showed striking 
results, still, once dissolved it seems very soon to decompose and lose 
its strength. We were able to demonstrate in the solution a daily 
diminution of activity, though it still, in comparison with other 
emetics, continued prompt. Further observations will test the 
accuracy of our remark. 

“We must lastly point out a fifth agreeable property of this sub- 
stance—that, as may be partly explained by the rapidity with which 
it acts, comparatively very trivial and transient collateral effects occur, 
especially never unpleasant after-effects such as accompany tartar 
emetic. In many cases vomiting took place quite rapidly without any 
previous symptoms, and after one or more acts of emesis the patient 
felt perfectly well. At most, a few general symptoms for a short 
time preceded and succeeded the act of vomiting, and the duration 
of these symptoms was always much shorter than attends any hitherto 
known emetics. Generally several minutes passed after the introduc- 
tion of the apomorphin, during which there was no objective or sub- 
jective change. Soon there set in headache, giddiness, especially a 
frequently expressed inclination to yawn, and a variable degree of 
faintness. In not a few cases vomiting was preceded by the outbreak 
of perspiration, more or less copious, sometimes over the whole body, 
at other times confined to the face. Along with this there was fre- 
quently drowsiness and a certain amount of apathy. As soon as emesis 
was over, the symptoms above mentioned always began to disappear. 
The actual vomiting was preceded, though not in all cases, and only 
for a short time, with eructations and retching. In a few cases vomit- 
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ing came on so suddenly and unexpectedly that, without any previous 
warning, at one bout all the contents of the stomach were expelled. 
In these cases, generally, the symptoms also following the act were so 
slight that the patient had scarcely any discomfort immediately after. 
But always (and this is of much importance in contrast with other 
emetics), in all cases, the patient was perfectly well again very shortly 
after vomiting, and only in the later observations, in which a less 
active preparation was used, were the after-effects somewhat prolonged, 
though even then, in comparison with other emetics, they were both 
much shorter and much less severe. 

“With reference to the action of apomorphin on the eye we have 
only negative results to show. In none of our experiments was any 
obvious alteration of the pupil observed. As regards the pulse, the 
same effects were not observed in all cases. In many cases the pulse 
fluctuated within slight limits before emesis, until during the act it 
became moderately quickened, but, however, shortly after the cessa- 
tion of vomiting, either immediately or after rapidly sinking below 
the normal, returned to its former figure. In other cases again a dis- 
tinct increase in rapidity set in shortly after the injection, but in gen- 
eral, as anxiety, malaise, drowsiness, and perspiration occurred, gave 
place to a diminishing rate. At the same time there was a decided 
diminution in the strength and volume of the pulse. With the act of 
vomiting there again came a considerable acceleration, after which, 
whether further vomiting followed or not, the pulse either returned 
to the normal or again presented the above character. Always accord- 
ing to the duration of this stage of depression, the pulse remains for a 
corresponding length of time distinctly slower, of less volume, and 
softer than before. 

“ The respirations generally, if no fortuitous mental influences ex- 
isted, were at first unchanged, immediately after the injection. 
* * %* % * % 

“We have already noted the valuable property peculiar to apomor- 
phin among emetics, the absence of secondary effects. Our results 
agree with those of Matthiesen and Wright, and also Siebert. More 
particularly the intestinal canal, which is often excited by other eme- 
tics to sympathetic action, is not affected except in emesis; and we 
have never observed pain in the stomach, gastric derangements, diar- 
hea, or any similar symptoms.” 


In the Union Pharmaceutique for June, 1872, is a paper by Dr. 
Meyer, translated from Miewo Tijd. voor Pie. in Nederland, which 
contains, however, nothing new, but calls attention to the observation 
of H. Blaser (Apothek.-Zeitung, 1872), that an aqueous solution of 
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apomorphin changes into a deep emerald color in twelve hours, and 
becomes unfit for use. Dr. Meyer confirms the superiority of the 
English apomorphin over the German. 
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ON THE TREATMENT OF VARIX BY SUBCUTANEOUS 
INJECTIONS OF ERGOTINE. 


BY DR. PAUL VOGT. 


Cu. RavsnenserG, M.D., translates (Atlanta Med. Journal) as fol- 
lows :—After the observations of Von Langenbeck in relation to the 
cure of two aneurisms by subcutaneous injections of ergotine (Berli- 
ner klinische Wochenschrift, 1869, No. 12, p. 117)—followed, first, 
by a communication of Schneider, made at the meeting of the Society 
for Scientific Medicine, at Kénigsberg, on the 25th of May, 1869, on 
the cure of an aneurism of the femoral artery, and finally by one from 
Dutoit (in Von Langenbeck’s Archives, vol. xii.) on the cure of one of 
the subclavian artery by the same means—had almost beyond a doubt 
established the effect of the preparations of ergot on the blood-vessels, 
particularly in the form of subcutaneous injections of ergotine, as they 
were first used by Drasche, of Vienna, against hemoptysis (Central- 
blatt fiir medicin. Wissenschaften, 1868, No. 52), I commenced last 
summer a series of experiments in relation to the effect of ergotine in 
other morbid conditions of blood-vessels. 

I first tested its effect in a disease in which our surgical remedies, as 
far as a radical cure is concerned, have been almost entirely powerless, 
to wit, 7n varicose veins in the leg. As the leading principle which 
so far has governed the radical treatment of varices—the production of 
more or less extensive obliteration of the cavity of the diseased vein— 
by whatever method it may be carried into effect, involves dangers 
much greater than those resulting from the disease itself, we have 
generally, by our efforts to use only safe methods of relief, been con- 
fined to a mere palliative treatment. 

The effect of ergotine in this disease was tested with a view of regu- 
lating the circulation, and removing expansion and engorgement of 
the vessels. 

A man sixty years old, who had suffered for years from extensive 
varicose veins of the right leg, was treated with subcutaneous injec- 
tions of extract secalis cornut. aqu. 2, 0 (3i.), with spirit vini and gly- 
cerine, ana 7, 5 (1084 grs.), in such a manner that principally two local- 
ities, where the varices were most largely developed, were used for 
injections. The outlines of a varix about six centimetres (nearly two 
inches) long, and as thick as the little finger of the human hand, run- 
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ning across the tibia, were marked on the surface of the skin by lunar 
‘austic, and about its centre a whole syringe of solution of ergotine 
(0.12 or 14 grs.) was injected under the skin every other day. In 
the course of eight days the varix had totally disappeared, and after 
the patient had been walking about six weeks in his usual way, no 
sign or symptom of the old disease could be seen or felt on the place 
where it existed before. 

Another varix, of the size of a hazel-nut, on the external calf of the 
leg, was made to disappear, in the same individual, by one single ergo- 
tine injection under the skin above it. 

At the place where the injections had been made, a hard and rather 
circumscribed infiltration made its appearance, but showed, notwith- 
standing the thin and atrophic skin of the rather senile individual, no 
inclination to inflame or become gangrenous, but disappeared without 
causing any notable pain or inconvenience. 

For the purpose of becoming still better acquainted with the effect 
of ergotine on the blood-vessels, I caused Dr. Potel to institute two 
experiments, with the intention of— 

1. Testing microscopically the effect of ergotine on the vessels of 
the mesentery of the frog. 

2. Establishing sphygmographically the changes of the pulse pro- 
duced by ergotine. 

These experiments were made under the supervision of Prof. Lan- 
dois,* and established the fact, microscopically and sphygmograph- 
ically, that ergotine acts on the muscular coat of the blood-vessels, the 
arteries as well as the veins (Inaugural Dissertation, Greifswalde, 1871). 

After this, numerous patients in the surgical clinic and polyclinic of 
this city, with varicose veins, were treated by subcutaneous injections 
of ergotine, in the manner above described, and the astonishingly fa- 
vorable effect of this treatment, even in the most enormous varicose 
enlargements, was distinctly confirmed. For an explanation of this 
effect we must take the following points into consideration :— 

1. The above experiments and clinical observations demonstrate that 
the subcutaneous injections of ergotine cause, primarily, a contraction 
of the muscular coat of the arteries. By this diminution of the cal- 
ibre of the arteries, which most prominently takes place in the me- 
dium-sized vessels, as they are most richly supplied with smooth mus- 
cular fibres, the quantity of the blood which reaches the veins is di- 
minished, but the velocity of its motion increased. 

2. The ergotine causes also a contraction of the muscular coat of the 

* The author of a late work, ‘‘ Die Lehre vom Arterien-Pulse ” (Teachings on the 


Arterial Pulse)—full of original investigations and important physiological facts.— 
TRANSLATOR, 
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veins ; and if in varices of very long standing this faculty of contrac- 
tion may almost seem to be abolished, it still exists, to more or less 
extent, in many places along the course of the diseased vessels ; and 
that it is very considerable in varices of not too long duration is de- 
monstrated by the fact that the enormous varices which we frequently 
see in pregnant women are often, within a few days after delivery, 
reduced to very common varicose enlargements. 

Whether this favorable effeect—which, so far, has been clearly estab- 
lished in all cases—will finally prove sufiicient for a radieal cure, can 
only be demonstrated by a longer observation and control of the cases 
treated. The results, however, so far obtained, invite at least further 
experiment and further application of a remedy which, in all cases, 
van be used without any danger; and I have already commenced to 
use it, and partly with favorable results, in other venous diseases—for 
instance, varicocele, hemorrhoids, and certain forms of angioma, 

In order to gain further physiological clues for the therapeutical 
use of this agent, I endeavored to determine whether the subcutaneous 
ergotine injections would first and immediately produce contraction 
of the vessels at the place where they are made, or whether this effect 
tool: place only after absorption, from the centre of vaso-motor action. 
The fundamental experiments were the following: 

1. Ergotine 0, 12 (14 grs.) was subcutaneously injected into the 
right femur of a frog, and, two hours and a half after, this leg ampu- 
tated below the knee. Ilemorrhage very small, while amputation of 
the leg of the other side, at the same place and at the same time, shows 
considerable hemorrhage. The same experiment, repeated twice on 
other frogs, shows very little difference in the hemorrhage—giving 
rise to the idea that perhaps the compression caused by the injected 
fluid occasioned the difference observed in the first experiment. 

2. The cervical portion of the sympathetic nerve of a rabbit is 
divided on both sides as high up as the upper cervical ganglion. 
After the vascular congestion and increased temperature following 
this operation, on both sides of the head, is well established, 0, 06 
{s grs.) ergotine is subcutaneously injected at the base of the right 
ear. No material difference between the two ears can be noticed 
within from one-half an hour after the injection up to the next day. 

3. After injecting at the base of the right ear of a rabbit 0, 10 (1} 
grs.) ergotine, the cervical portion of the sympathetic nerve of the 
same side, as far as the upper cervical ganglion, is divided. Soon 
afterwards, a very considerable engorgement of the vessels of that ear 
takes place; but the ear on the other side, where the sympathetic 
nerve has also been divided without previous injection of ergotine, 
shows the same increased vascularity as the ear of the other side. 
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After all this we must arrive at the following résumé: That ergo- 
tine, subcutaneously injected, causes contraction of the muscular coat 
of the blood-vessels; that this contraction of the smooth muscular 
fibres is caused by the intermediation of the vaso-motor centres. 
Whenever the influence of the latter is interrupted, the effect of ergo- 
tine is paralyzed. If ergotine affects the vessels at the place where it 
is injected with any more intensity than on more distant portions of 
the body, it may be caused by a direct influence on the peripheric 
extremities of the sympathetic nerve analogous to the local effect of 
the subcutaneous injections of morphine, which, besides their general 
effect, seem to produce, also, a local anvesthesia of the peripheric 
nerves of the locality where the injection is made.— Berliner kli- 
nische Wochenschrift, March, 1872, No, 10. 








TREATMENT OF THORACIC ANEURISM BY GALVANO- 
PUNCTURE. 


Dr. Crntsetxt is about publishing a work on the above subject, and 
has, in advance, printed an abstract in the Gazette Médicale de Paris, 
July 6, 1872. In it he states that he has compiled and studied all the 
cases on record, some twenty-three in number. These cases are 
divided into two distinct series, those (nine in all) between 1846 and 
1866, and those between 1868 and 1870 (fourteen). The first of 
these were merely experimentally, and the second were really scienti- 
fically treated. 

In the first set the disease had advanced beyond all hopeful limits 
before treatment, yet three of the nine cases were ameliorated. 

In July, 1868, a favorable case offered itself to Dr. Ciniselli ; it was 
cured and reported in the Gazette des Hépitaux, 1868, No. 34, and was 
the first of the second series. In this series seven aneurisms of the 
cavity of the chest were manifested externally by protrusion of the 
ribs, pulsation of the intercostal spaces; the other offered a more 
or less marked tumor posteriorily, with greater or less erosion of the 
thoracic walls. » 

Of the purely thoracic aneurisms, three were of the ascending, 
three of the transverse aorta, or brachio-cephalic trunk. The second- 
ary aneurisms had their origin in primary internal aneurisms, three of 
the ascending, three of the transverse aorta, and communicated by a 
large opening with the artery. 

The galvano-puncture was practised as in my first case. A Voltaic 
pile of thirty couples (zine and copper), disposed in two columns, with 
saturated solution of salt. The rheophores were so arranged that one 
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could avoid as much as possible the shock in changing the direc- 
tion of the current—steel needles, with the two poles successively act- 
ing upon them in the well-known manner, to avoid the electro-chemi- 
cal cauterizations. 

The galvano-puncture, so performed, has never given rise to an acci- 
dent ; the shocks have been very moderate ; in one case all suffering was 
avoided by anesthesia. During the operation the formation of an elec- 
trical clot was shown by the change in moving the needles, and by the 
hardening of the tumor ; the extraction of the needles was always difli- 
cult, on account of their oxidation, without appreciable effusion of blood. 

The operation was shown to be innocent, even in the most danger- 
ous cases, with a very moderate general reaction, and a local reaction 
readily controllable by the application of ice and lead-water. 

In the seven cases in which the aneurism was confined to the cavity 
of the chest, the amelioration has been prompt and progressive. The 
relief has, in six of the subjects, now lasted for seventeen months, nine 
months, eight and a half months, four months, and in two cases three 
months. The seventh case relapsed and died. The cases of external 
secondary aneurisms all relapsed and died. At the post-mortems in 
some of them the electrical clot was still very apparent. It could be 
distinguished by being central, adherent to the sac at the point where 
the needles had entered, globose or irregular, and composed of lamel- 
lated layers ; also by being whitish yellow, composed of fibrine mixed 
with much albumen, and containing blood in its interstices. Its 
chemical composition is different from that of ordinary blood. 

The electrical apparatus best fitted for this purpose is one which 
unites sufficient tension with the least possible quantity—a pile com- 
posed of a large number of very small plates meets these conditions. 
A Voltaic apparatus of thirty plates, of ten centimetres of surface, meets 
the indications best. The needle-points should be about one and a half 
centimetres apart, and from two to four centimetres within the aneuris- 
mal pouch. In order to avoid chemical action it is necessary to 
alter the two poles at the end of certain periods of time, mostly from 
four to six minutes. The duration of a treatment varies from thirty 
to forty-five minutes, according to the number of needles used. 





CUTANEOUS ABSORPTION. 


M. Brotonn, in a communication to the French Academy, arrives 


at the following conclusions :— 
1. Cutaneous absorption is demonstrated by experiment to take 


place from medicated vapor and water baths. 
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2. Ordinarily it does not occur at a temperature of 38° C., ¢. e., one 
below that of the body. 

3. The absorption of iodide of potassium is in proportion to the 
heat, duration of the bath, and the quantity of iodide of potassium. 

4. The elimination of the salt commences after the bath, and gen- 
erally ceases entirely in twenty-four hours. 

5. When ten or twelve baths have been taken, the elimination con- 
tinues for three or four days after their disuse; if twenty or thirty 
baths have been taken, it persists for ten or twelve days afterwards. 

9, A simple vapor, followed by energetic frictions with soap, facili- 
tates greatly the absorption. 

10. The vapor never contains a trace of free iodine, but only iodide 
of potassium.— Gazette Médicale de Paris, July 6, 1872. 

Chloral in Puerperal Convulsions.—In the Dublin Journal of 
Medical Science for June, 1872, Dr. McDowell details a case of puerpe- 
ral convulsions and mania, in which chloral seemed “to act like a charm.” 








NORMAL PRESENCE OF ALCOHOL IN THE BLOOD. 


Unper the above caption Dr. H. Ford has a very interesting paper 
in the New York Medical Journal for June. Believing that liver 
sugar is converted into alcohol in the lungs, he has endeavored to find 
that substance. 

He first made a calculation as to the amount of alcohol generated, 
supposing his theory to be true, as follows :— 

Scharling estimates the carbon given off from the lungs of a man, 
in twenty: doer hours, at 325.31 grammes. Supposing that all of shia 
carbon (wl 1ich is not strictly true) results from the destruction of hy- 
drocarbon, and that this hydrocarbon is hepatic sugar, 813.26 grammes 
of this substance would be fermented, producing 415.65 grammes of 
alcohol, or 6,415 grains. As this quantity represents the entire supply 
during twenty-four hours, $445 = 4.45 grains of aleohol would pass 
through the lungs in one minute ; and as by Miiller’s estimate 76,800 
grains of blood is borne through posse organs in the same time, we 
have, by this calculation, 4: ho = = 0.5794 of a grain of alcohol present 
in the lungs to 10,000 of blood. The two results approximate closely 
enough for such caleulations. So that, while no less than 23.05 oz. 
(Scharling) to 24.36 oz. (Liebig) of glucose should be poured into the 
circulation within twenty-four honra, representing about thirteen 
ounces (av.) of alcohol, a quantity amply capable of subserving most 
important functions, whatever these may be, it is impossible that the 
blood of the vena cava or the lungs should contain more than the halt 
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of one part of alcohol in 10,000 parts, even if no particle of alcohol 
so foried be oxidized. 

Impressed with the difficulty of finding such minute amounts, Dr, 
Ford first made some preliminary experiments, and found that a few 
drops of aleohol could be recovered from a quart of distilled water, as 
could also one part of alcohol from 3 or 4,000 parts of blood, even 
several days after its addition. 

Ile next experimentally determined, that during the incipient putre- 
faction of blood the disappearance glucose is due, in part at least, 
to its conversion into alcohol and carbonic acid, and then, by similar 
experiments, proved that the same changes occur in decomposing liver 
and lungs, from both of which he succeeded in recovering alcohol. 

Commenting on these facts, Dr. Ford writes as follows :— 

These experiments had been instituted as a preparation for the 
important question, shortly to be proposed, concerning the normal 
presence of alcohol in the organs and blood of animals. The process 
by which, after death, organic matter advances to destruction is simi- 
lar to that by which, ducing life, its constituents are conducted through 
their natural metamorphoses. In both cases nitrogenous colloids are 
eventually resolved into crystalloids. The first step is always the 
absorption of oxygen. If glucose be in contact with a nitrogenous 
colloid undergoing oxidation, as a preliminary to further change, its 
elements group themselves into alcohol and carbonic acid. I have 
enjoyed quite unusual op portunities for studying the common pro- 
cesses of distillation, and am convinced that L iebig’ s views are essen- 
tially correct. The formation of alcohol in the Pacnusiatinessem begins 
with the oxidation of gluten, which consists mainiy of vege table fibri ine, 
advances with it, par pussu, and ceases with it. If animal fibrine be 
oxidized in the lungs, it must act similarly, and with equal power; 
indeed, be far more effective, naan as hepatic sugar is greatly 
more fermentescible than * grape- sugar.” Adopting Virchow’s views 
respecting its tissual origin, #/rine is emptied by the lymphatics into 
the venous system, and borne into the lung-capillaries, where it absorbs 
oxygen with great avidity. It is in the act of decay, or Liebig’s “ ere- 
macausis.” If hepatic sugar be in contact with it at this moment, it 
must surely be resolved into alcohol and carbonic acid. This alco- 
holic fermentation must, therefore, be a constant phenomenon, varying 
directly in rapidity and completeness as the amount of fibrine present 
and the intensity of oxidation. 

After oxidation, if fibrine be left to itself, out of the body, it putre- 
fies very soon. Within the organism it is likewise broken up into 
simpler bodies, most probably in the liver; for fibrine disappears in 
this organ—which it reaches by two channels—with a simultaneous 
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formation of glycogen and fat, biliary acids, and probably uric 
acid. 

Dr. Ford next attempted to, and did obtain alcohol by the repeated 
distillation of freshly-drawn blood. He gives a long and elaborate 
account of his methods and precautions, which we omit, merely stating 
that they appear to have been very skilful and satisfactory both in 
conception and execution. 

The tests which he relied on were as follows :— 

1. Chromic Acid dissolved in Sulphuric Acid—PBy adding 0.25 
grammes of crystallized bichromate of potassa to 100 grammes of 
concentrated and chemically pure sulphuric acid, the salt is decom- 
posed, chromic acid liberated, and a rich ne nish-yellow liquid 
obtained. When to any fluid, containing the feeblest trace of alco- 
hol, an equal bulk of this reagent is added, much heat is evolved, and, 
by deoxidation of the chromic acid, sesquioxide of chrome is produced, 
imparting to the fluid an emerald-green hue. This is an exceedingly 
delicate and reliable test ; nothing similar occurs with other volatile 
fluids obtained from Sinenontied or organic matters; sugar, dextrine, 
and gum, uric acid, urea, and albumen equally effect this reaction, but 
must be obviously absent in distilled fluids. 

2. Inflammation of the Vapor of Alcohol in a Test-tube upon 
Ebullition of the Final Distillate—This most striking and important 
test I have found applicable when not less than two per cent. of alco- 
hol exists in an aqueous fluid; below this percentage the alcoholic 
vapor is too much diluted with steam to burn even at the first moments 
of ebullition. Some care is requisite in the use of this test. The 
quantity of liquid should be about one-tenth of the capacity of the 
test-tube ; the flame over which the tube is held should be very mod- 
erate and steady, and should give but little light ; the room should be 
darkened ; a wax-taper ready lighted should be held just above the 
upper edge of the mouth of the tube; the entire length of the test- 
tube should be heated before the liquid is made to boil, and the tube 
held in an oblique position by a bit of bent wire, that it may be 
closely watched, as the least disecomposure may prevent our observing 
the inflammation of the vapor, which is sometimes only momentary. 
When all is properly done, if alcohol is present in more than one and 
a half or two per cent., a flash of flame is seen to descend into the tube 
at the moment of ebullition, or a little after it; and if alcohol be 
present in greater quantity the vapor continues, for a longer or shorter 
time, to burn at the mouth of the tube, during the continued boiling, 
with a characteristic flame. No other substance met with in the dis- 
tillate of animal matters is capable of inflammation in this way. The 
primary distillate, and all successive ones, until the last portions are 

8 
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reached, constantly refuse to burn as above described, no matter how 
abundant the empyreumatic substances may be. Some organic acids, 
as formic and acetic, are inflammable in the state of vapor, but only 
when pure or nearly so; the greater part, however, of the final distil- 
late of these processes is water, and acids are not present, as it is 
neutral, or must be made so, previously to weighing or testing. 

3. The Optical Appearance within the Conducting- Tubes when the 
Distillate just begins to boil_—M\cohol comes over in greatest strength 
in the first moments of distillation, and, if present, may always be 
seen to play ina mobile manner just in advance of the watery dew- 
drops, as both progress rapidly along the interior of the conducting. 
tube. To observe this peculiar play of the successively condensing 
and vaporizing alcohol, it is essential that the drops of water, pre- 
viously deposited from the humid air within the interior of the tube, 
should have been dissipated by a gentle heat from the flame of a 
lamp; the conducting-tube being allowed to cool again before ebulli- 
tion. This appearance is of course only to be observed between the 
balloon and the condenser. It is a trustworthy guide for very minute 
quantities of alcohol, and should be studied in the distillation of 
dilute mixtures of alcohol and water. If carefully looked for and 
not cbserved, alechol is hardly present; especially as the terminal 
distillations of a series are approached. Other volatile substances 
likewise condense at the first bend of the conducting-tube, but their 
“play” is entirely different, and they invariably precede the appear- 
ance due toalcohol; they are, moreover, often milky, or yellowish, when 
direct heat has been applied to the organic matter experimented on. It 
is hardly necessary to remark that the purification of the final distillate 
is not complete, so long as this ante-alcoholic “ play ” is observable. 

In order to arrest any possible oxidation of alcohol into acetic acid, 
in some of his experiments Dr. Ford added sulphuretted hydrogen to 
the blood as it was drawn. 

The results of ten experiments are shown in the following table :— 





| | Interval | | | | Weight of | 
| | from | Tempera- | Weight of | Weight of | Weight of | Alcohol | With or 











No. — e Death to | ture when! First Dis- | Final Dis-| Alcohol | fer 10,000 | without 
| one | 212°, | distilled, | tillation, | tillate. | obtained. | parts of | 1:5; 
| | | Blood. | 
15 | 6970 | GOm. | .... PS | 0.0650 | 0.0932 without. 
16 9734 | 56 101 1692 | 0.8416 | 0.0198 | 0.0203 | without, 
7 | 9137 | 70 100.3° 1636 | 1.6218 | 0.0605 | 0.0662 | with. 
18 | 9236 | 77 99.5 162: 3.6130 | 0.0444 | 0.0480 | with. 
19 |; 8988 | 60 99 1555 2.6092 | 0.1857 | 0.1509 | with. 
20 | 8854 | 60 98 1555 1.7320 | 0.0760 | 0.0858 | with. 
21 9423 | 45 96 |} 1560 | 1.8722 06.0708 | 0.0751 | without, 
22 9112 61 98 | 1550 | 0.9552 | 0.0350 | 0.0884 without, 
23 | 27330 | 48 be 98 | 14050 | 10.6883 | 0.2928 | 0.1071 | with. 
24 36300 51 99 17600 | 14.0606 | 0.5652 | 0.1556 | with. 
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In conclusion, Dr. Ford sums up as follows :— 

It has been premised that, even if oxidation were in complete abey- 
ance, not more than half a@ part of alcohol could exist, at any given 
moment, in ten thousand of pulmonary blood. This statement was 
based upon the result of a double calculation, whose elements were so 
different that their common evaluation must be accepted as something 
very near the truth. These two figures I now subjoin, with those ex- 
hibiting the results practically obtained in the experiments detailed, all 
for 10,000 parts, as follows :— 

Alcohol in the capillary blood of the lungs: 

§ calculation based on ‘‘ carbon ingested”... ...00...0006+ 20.5403 


( e - ** carbon exhaled”... cc cece eeee ee ee 00.5794 
me putrescent lung-tissue (mean of ex. 8, 9, and 11)........ seimnvseesOeOLe 
ee fresh ee (Se TB analy e.5. etekele oretsrorte 0.3076 
es putrescent thoracic blood (mean of ex. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5)...........0 7625 
6c fresh ne (mean of table). ........c00c.ceeseeeee + 0.0841 
66 putrescent liver-tissue (ex. 6)...... adejavavev’ Si akeielevecelsleie sl siciecela ogin eee 
«& fresh eS (mean of ex. 25, 26, and 27)..............-0.0190 


An examination of the above figures will show :— 

1. That from putrescent liver-tissue the largest yield was obtained. 
Much of the alcohol in this case must have been lost by acetification, 
and partly, no doubt, by transformation into lactic acid and other pro- 
ducts. 

2. That the least quantity obtained was from fresh liver-tissue. It 
would appear that the fermentation of hepatic sugar merely begins in 
the hepatic capillaries. 

3. That a far greater quantity of alcohol was obtained from blood 
ina state of incipient putrefaction than from fresh hlood—about nine 
times as much. Under the circumstances of the slaughtering, blood 
from the inferior cava, laden with sugar, must become mingled with 
that from the lungs and other great vessels; it may even escape up- 
ward through the auricle and superior cava: mixed thoracic blood 
must, therefore, contain a large quantity of alcohol after putrefaction 
has advanced sutticiently far to cause the fermentation of all its origi- 
nal sugar. On the other hand, as fresh thoracic blood cannot be sup- 
posed to have traversed the lungs, it must only contain a small propor- 
tion of alcohol, for its sugar has not been yet fermented ; it must like- 
wise have been largely diluted with aortic blood, which, in the fusting 
state especially, contains no sugar, nor alcohol, probably. As the tho- 
racic blood employed in ten of these experiments should be composed 
of blood from many different vessels, which are divided at random by 
the knife, it must contain very variable quantities of sugar and alcohol, 
always, of course, however, Zess than the blood of the inferior cava. 

4, That the greatest amount of alcohol obtained from any of the re- 
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cent substances was recovered from fresh lung-tissue. Lung-tissue 
newly extracted from the body retains about half its weight of blood, 
the number indicating alcohol should, therefore, be doubled; this 
would show that about as much alcohol had been actually procured as 
calculation warrants us to suppose present. Contrary to what we have 
just stated with regard to fresh and putrescent blood, we find that fresh 
lung-tissue contains nearly as much alcohol as putrescent lung-tissue, 
The figures show that only about a jifth of the sugar originally present 
remained unfermented after seventy-three minutes, when the fresh tis- 
sue was distilled; while no greater increase than this jifth took place 
in the seventy-seven hours during which similar tissues were submitted 
to putrefaction. Fermentation seems thus to be more active in the 
lungs immediately after death, and probably at its highest term during 
life. This deduction receives tangible support from the fact just now 
stated, viz., that in fresh thoracic blood, which the test by decomposition 
proves to be rich in sugar, very little alcohol is to be found; such 
blood has mostly been derived from the great vessels, and has not yet 
passed through the lung capillaries; its sugar has not consequently 
been fermented. Other considerations, in too great variety to mention 
here, would lead us to conclude that the capillary system in the lungs 
is the proper seat of the alcoholic fermentation. As this must vary di- 
rectly as the oxidation of its ferment (fibrine), if the aération of the 
blood be impeded or arrested by the action of toxic or medicinal agents, 
such as woorara, the ethers, chloroform, ete., or by injury to the M. 
Flourens’s “ nodus vitalis,” which paralyzes the pulmonary vaso-motor 
nerves, and induces pulmonic congestion, sugar becomes so abundant 
in the circulation as to pass into the urine—the animal becomes glyco- 
suric. Alvaro Reynose has published a very interesting little pamphlet 
on this point (“Mémoire sur la Présence du Sucre dans les Urines,” 
Paris, 1853), in which he seems disposed to accept M. Mialhe’s well- 
known hypothesis of saccharine oxidation in the lungs, in virtue of the 
alkalinity of the blood. The hypothesis of the alcoholic fermentation 
of hepatic glucose in the pulmonary capillaries is quite adequate to ex- 
plain the above phenomena: an animal becomes glycosuric in cases 
like those alluded to, no¢ because glucose cannot be oxidized in the 
lungs for want of oxygen, but because the alcoholic fermentation is 
slackened or suspended in consequence of the failure or deticiency of 
the oxidation of its proper ferment; the constant oxidation of its fer- 
ment being a law of this fermentation, as already explained. 

5. That if, as before, we consider the lung-tissue operated on as con- 
taining one-half its weight of capillary blood, by doubling the alcoholic 
ratio, we have, for the capillary blood of putrescent lung-tissue (where 
we suppose all the sugar to have been converted) the figure 0.7638 = 
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(0.8819 x 2), which is nearly exactly equal to the mean product of pu- 
trescent thoracic blood, all of whose sugar has likewise been con- 
verted. 

The general accordance of the results above set forth with theoreti- 
eal anticipations, and their consistency with each other, strongly tend 
to substantiate the truth of the hypothesis under which the whole ex- 
perimental series was conducted, as well as to establish the high degree 
of accuracy of the methods employed. 








ACTION OF CHLOROFORM. 
In the New York Medical Journal for June, Dr. Robert Amory 


states that from a number of unpublished experiments he has arrived at 
the following conclusions :— 

1. The elective action of chloroform for the cerebro-spinal system, 
upheld by MM. Lallemand, Perrin, and Duroy, by Dr. Anstie, and by 
others, is not yet proved. The experiments undertaken to disprove 
this theory, by Gosselin, by Snow, and by Richardson, seem to show, 
that if the brain of an animal is moistened with chloroform no anvs- 
thesia follows. 

2. The injection of chloroform into arteries or veins of any portion 
of the body does not cause anzesthesia, unless a sufficient quantity is 
injected to produce coma or death; the carotid, the femoral, and the 
branchial arteries were employed in this method of experimentation. 
No sleep followed, unless coma and death supervened. It was observed 
that the chloroform was absorbed by the tissues and eliminated by the 
lungs. 

3. Blood was directly transfused from one dog, who was in a com- 
plete state of anzesthesia from the inhalation of chloroform, to another 
who had not inhaled chloroform. Five minutes from the commence- 
ment of the transfusion, chloroform was exhaled from the lungs of the 
second dog, though it could not be perceived before. The transfusion 
was continued without interruption for from fifteen to twenty minutes, 
beyond which time clots were formed in the tube, so as to interfere 
with the continuation of the experiment. This experiment was repeat- 
ed several times with the same result. There was not the slightest ap- 
pearance of abolition of pain, nor any attempt to sleep, on the part of 
the second dog. The transfusions were conducted from femoral to 
femoral artery, or from carotid to carotid. 

4. Unless the blood is surcharged with chloroform, the vapor of 
which may most easily be absorbed in the lung-tissue, no sleep or an- 
esthesia will follow the administration of chloroform. I am well 
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aware that there are some cases in which large doses of chloroform 
have been swallowed, followed by a comatose condition of the patient ; 
the effects in these cases were not always anesthetic nor hypnotic, but 
were in a great measure due to a probable congestion in the nervous 
centres. 

5. The physiological action of chloroform is due to the interference 
with the process of oxidation of tissue, produced by altering the physi- 
val condition of the blood-corpuscles, and rendering them incapable of 
earrying sufficient oxygen through the tissues. 


UREDO MAIDIS IN PSORIASIS. 

Pror. Gamprint reports, 2évista Clinica di Bologna for March, 
1872, a case of psoriasis treated with Indian corn fungus (Uredo 
Maidis¢). All other means had been exhausted in the case. The treat- 
ment extended over a period of three months. It began by the ad- 
ministration of six grammes of the tincture in sixty grammes of 
distilled water, to be taken in two or three doses. The number of 
grammes administered daily was increased gradually up to eighty. An 
ointinent made of thirty grammes of the tincture to sixty grammes of 

. hog’s lard was also used as an application to the affected parts. The 
following is a résumé of the phenomena which accompanied the 
internal use of the medicine. [rom the first the patient experienced 
frequent yawning and eructations. The appetite stood at the normal 
degree for some days ; afterwards it went on gradually increasing. A 
feeling of heat was experienced in the soles of the feet, and also on the 
backs of the hands. The urine was colored but did not produce smart- 
ing. The patient had a horror of baths generally, but delighted to put 
her feet and hands in water. She could not bear the weight of her 
usual bed-clothes. She did not experience any diarrhea or costive- 
ness. The muscular force at first decreased, but afterwards augmented. 
The patient became more joyful than her wont. She was naturally of 
a melancholic temperament. There was no perceptible change in the 
pulse. When it was found necessary to suspend the employment of 
the remedy, owing to the patient’s disgust at it, it was discovered that 
the psoriasis was not so generally spread over the body ; that it was 
limited to the elbows, knees, along the tibis, and very few places on 
the thighs and arm. The scales, which were at first large and 
numerous, were reduced to almost nothing, and the pruritus had al- 
most disappeared. If tne use of the remedy could have been continued 
there is a probability that the disease might have been entirely con- 

quered ; as it was, the result was manifestly favorable. In. asecond case 
equally favorable results were obtained.— Jed. and Surgical Lcporter. 
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RESEARCHES UPON THE PROPERTIES OF THE ACTIVE 
PRINCIPLES OF OPIUM. 

M. Ranvreav read a paper upon the above subject before the French 
Academy April 223; an abstract of which is contained in L2erue de 
Thévap. Med.-Chir., June 15, 1872. He said that Claude-Bernard had 
shown by his experiments that the chief active principles of opium act 
differently upon animals. Only three of them, narceine, morphine, and 
codeine are soporific, and that these in large doses are toxic in diverse 
degree, and that they all induce convulsions except narceine. 

My experiments, some one hundred and fifty in number, have been 
made upon healthy or sick men, dogs, rabbits, and frogs. Ihave studied 
not only the six principal alkaloids of opium, but also meconia and 
meconie acid, and have administered both hypodermically and by the 
stomach. 

Thebaine-—According to Claude-Bernard this is the most poisonous 
to animals of all these alkaloids. This is true, but does not apply to 
man, who can take without danger ten to fifteen centigrammes of 
muriate of thebaine. I have found that this substance, injected sub- 
cutaneously in neuralgia, acted as an anesthetic like morphia. I have 
also found that it is wanting in the power of checking intestinal secre- 
tion, and that it is not soporific in man. 

Papaverin.—This substance is much less active than thebaine ; no 
symptoms are induced by fifteen centigrammes of its muriate ad- 
ministered hypodermically to the rabbit, twenty-five to the dog. On 
man it is equally inert, and does npt act upon the intestinal secretions, 
but is slightly anesthetic. 

Narcotina.—FYollowing Bernard, narcotina is the least poisonous of 
the bases in its action on dogs. It is the same in man, as I have taken 
at a dose forty-three centigrammes of its muriate without effect. It does 
not check intestinal secretion, nor is it soporific, either in man or ani- 
mals. It is not, however, absolutely inert, for it causes in very large 
doses (three centigrammes) slight convulsions in the frog. 

Codeine.—This drug is more dangerous than morphia, and less so 
than thebaine to the animal. It is otherwise in man. In doses of five to 
ten centigrammes it produces heaviness in the head and weakness of 
the limbs. It does not arrest intestinal secretion, and is very slightly 
analgesic or soporific in man. 

Narecine.—This is the most soporific of the opium alkaloids to the 
animal. It is necessary, however, to inject under the skin of a mode- 
rate-sized dog five centigrammes to cause deep sleep. It is much less 
soporific than morphia in man. But in ten to twenty centigramme 
doses it causes a calm sleep, not so profound and more natural than that 
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of morphia. Lastly, this precious substance is largely anesthetic. It 
diminishes the flow of urine, has much less action on the intestinal 
secretion than morphia, but as it does not disturb digestion, is useful in 
the diarrhoea of phthisis. 

Morphine.—This is the most active of the alkaloids as regards man, 
but, according to Cl.-Bernard, the fourth in rank as regards animals. 

Meconine and Meconie Acid.—I have shown that meconie acid is 
inert even in large doses. I have injected fifty centigrammes into the 
blood of a dog, and have taken one to three grammes of the bimeconates 
of soda and potash without producing any symptoms. The reaction of 
the perchloride of iron and meconie¢ acid could always be developed 
in the urine, which was neutral. Meconine is equally inactive. 

The alkaloids of opium might be classed as follows, in order, accord- 
to their effects on man :— 

Soporifics.—Morphine, narceine, codeine. 

Toxics.—Morphine, codeine, thebaine, papaverine, narceine, narco- 
tine. 

Analgesics.—Narceine, morphine, thebaine, papaverine, codeine. 

Anexosmotics.—Morphine, narceine. 

Combined Action of Alkaloids of Opium and Chloroform or Bro- 
moform.—It is known that the combined action of morphine and 
chloroform is analgesic without of necessity sleep being induced. 

A dog which had received, under the skin, five centigrammes of 
muriate of narceine, and then been put to sleep with chloroform, felt 
nothing after he awoke. Pinching, sticking, or even treading on his 
feet caused no indications of pain, and yet he ran about the laboratory. 
This curious condition lasted for many hours, during which the sensi- 
tive nervous system was, as it were, abolished. I have seen the same 
results in using bromoform or chloral in the same way, and the other 
alkaloids of opium, except narcotina, in diverse degree. 


At the séance of the French Academy, May 13, M. Bouchert read a 
paper “On the opium alkaloids in regard to their action on children 
and adults.” Iis conclusions were :— 

First—That the alkaloids of opium may be divided in two groups, 
those which are soporitic, and these which are inert. 

Second—The alkaloids of the first class differ in activity, and in as 
large a dose as can be safely adininistered have no convulsant action, 
but are toxic when taken in sufficient quantity. 

Third—Morphia, with its salts, is the most active of all the opium 
alkaloids. : 

Fourth—Codeia comes next to morphia as a soporific and anesthetic, 
but it only is one-third as strong as the last alkaloid. 
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Fifth—Narceine comes next to codeia, but may be taken in large 
doses without much effect. 

Sixth-——-Papaverine has no effect in doses of one gramme by the 
stomach, or ten centigrammes hypodermically. 

Seventh——Neither narcotine, nor thebaine produces any symptoms in 
doses of fifty centigrammes. 

Kighth—Meconine causes no appreciable effect in doses of thirty to 
fifty centigrammes. 

Ninth—Opianic acid is inert. 

Tenth—Morphia and codeia are the only opium alkaloids of thera- 
peutic value. 








TREATMENT OF SPERMATORRITGA. 


Tne occasional introduction of a catheter as large as the urethra will 
take, is often of the greatest service; it should be passed into the 
bladder and allowed to remain for tive or ten minutes, according to the 
tolerance of the patient; its mechanical pressure helps to unload the 
congested capillaries and small vessels of the urethra; its contact 
deadens and destroys the extreme sensibility of the urethral nerves, 
and renders them less susceptible to the influence of slight excitants ; 
whilst, by stimulating the muscles, it provokes their contraction, and 
so renders material assistance in emptying the larger veins. A silver 
catheter is the best instrument for the purpose, as it exerts firmer pres- 
sure than an elastic bougie ; and, as the urine can be drawn off through 
it, the patient will not require to micturate for several hours, which is 
a point of some importance, as the urethra is often very tender after 
the passage of an instrument for the first few times. The frequency 
with which it should be employed depends upon the amount of dis- 
comfort its presence occasions ; and, if the pain be great, it should not 
be left in more than a few seconds, lest rigors, swelled testicle, ete., be 
occasioned. Sometimes the urethra is extremely sensitive, and much 
pain attends the use of the catheter; but this is an additional reason 
for persisting with it, thongh a smaller one may be employed at first, so 
as to cause less pain. Ihave sometimes found that smearing the cath- 
eter with blue or calomel ointment, or with half a grain to a grain of 
nitrate of silver rnbbed down in an ounce of lard, to be of use in ob- 
stinate cases; but I prefer the blue ointment to anything I have yet 
tried. Some camphor, extract of opium, belladonna, etc., may be com- 
bined with these ointments, if thought desirable. Care should be 
taken that these applications do not reach much beyond the curve of 
the instrument, and it should be thoroughly oiled before using it. The 
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oversecretion of mucus is always checked by the use of the catheter, 
whether armed with ointment or not. 

Cold bathing, cold douches, ete., should not be employed on going to 
bed. The ordinary bath in the morning does good; but cold applica- 
tions at night should be forbidden, as the reaction whidh follows them 
will increase the local circulation, and so cause congestion and erection 
of the penis, and thus increase the probability of emissions. 

Not only must the position assumed in sleep be attended to, but un- 
due warmth in bed avoided, whether by using very soft beds or too 
large an amount of clothing. The bowels should be carefully regu- 
lated, to prevent any accumulation within the rectum; and the urine 
examined from time to time, so as to detect an excess of uric acid, the 
presence of oxalates, ete., which may render its passage irritating to 
the hypersensitive urethra. Over distention of the bladder must, at all 
times, be guarded against, and the patient warned to pass urine on 
waking in the morning, lest he doze off again with a full bladder, 
which is one of the most certain provocations of erection and emis- 
sions. 

Before commencing to treat this affection constitutionally, it is gene- 

rally necessary to allay the digestive disturbances, which are so com- 
mon and often so sev ere, by giving such remedies as may be applicable 
to the condition of the patient cither with or without the more special 
medicines. By neglecting to do so, we may not only add to the dys- 
peptic troubles and obtain no benefit from the drugs given, but a valu- 
able medicine may do harm and be brought into disrepute, in conse- 
quence of its being administered at a time when the stomach cannot 
tolerate it. 

Internally, I have found astringents of more use in this disorder 
than tonies; or they may be combined. Gallic acid, the dilute mineral 
acids, especially the sulphuric, may be given. Tincture of matico will 
often be of service, and more so, in my experience, than any other 
plant rich in tannin, as it appears to act upon the genito-urinary tract 
rather than upon the bowels, as is often the case w ith the others. 

Ergot is one of the most valuable remedies for this affection, and the 
liquid extracts of the Pharmacopeiu is a very efficient and convenient 
form for giving it; whilst the dilute sulphuric acid can be added, if 
thought advisable. 

When the urethra is very sensitive, and the passage of urine painful, 
small doses of copaiba are often most comforting ; or the other oleore- 
sins may be tried if it disagree ; bat none of them, in my opinion, is 
equal in value to copaiba when it can be borne. 

I am not disposed to regard strychnine in these cases with very great 


favor; when there is much irritability of the nerves, I believe it often 
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adds to this; but when this is subsiding it may be of use as a tonic ; so 
may quinine or iron, but in no other way. I have never given the 
tincture of iron in the enormous doses (from one to two drachms three 
times daily) recommended by some, and so I cannot speak personally 
of its value in such large quantity. 

Cantharides, phosphorus (except the dilute phosphoric acid), and the 
so-called aphrodisiacs, do harm by acting as stimulants to the nervous 
system generally, and therefore to the local nerves. Cantharides, also, 
by its action upon the bladder is, especially when given in large doses, 
avery injurious drug in these cases. For the same reason I disapprove 
of local blistering ; while the sore left by the blister acts, moreover, as 
a source of irritation, and adds to the liability of emissions. 

Belladonna, in my hands, has proved to be an uncertain remedy ; in 
some cases it has appeared to do good by allaying irritation, whilst in 
others there were no beneficial results from it. The dryness of the 
throat, disturbance of vision and diarrhoea, which are often caused by 
it, constitute an objection to its employment in full doses, and without 
them its value is very questionable. 

Camphor is a most useful drug; three or four grains made up into 
two pills, with halfa grain or a grain of opium, and one or two of 
aloes, have more frequently allayed irritability and prevented emissions 
than anything I have yet tried. Opium alone does not succeed as well, 
and a large dose is necessary, so that the untoward symptoms sometimes 
produced by it are more likely to be incurred. 

I have tried chloral in a few cases, and with very great advantage ; 
in doses of fifteen or twenty grains at bed-time it has answered its 
purpose admirably. 

Bromide of potassium, in thirty or forty grain doses, will sometimes 
be of service; but it seems to me a less certain remedy than chloral, 
which I am disposed to regard as one of the valuable agents we possess 
for these cases, though as yet my experience of it is limited. 

Suppositories vary much in their action, whatever drugs they may 
contain. Occasionally they answer well, but often they do not lessen, 
and I am not sure they do not sometimes increase, the irritability of 
the parts. 

Galvanism I have not employed myself; but in the few instances 
where I have known of its being tried by others, it has seemed to me 
to do more harm than good, by adding to the nervous irritation. 

Lastly, as to cauterization by the porte-caustique, I need scarcely say 
that I am strongly opposed to this method of treatment ; for, if my view 
of this disorder be correct, this instrument can relieve it in no other 
way than as the passage of the catheter does. I do not believe that 
ulceration or other morbid conditions of the ejaculatory ducts are the 
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causes of seminal losses. We have no evidence that these pathological 
conditions exist, except, it may be, in very rare instances; and if so, 
the application of nitrate of silver to the prostatic mucous membrane in 
every case of nocturnal emission must be unnecessary ; and in spite of 
its alleged harmlessness, I consider it to be a dangerous treatment. [ 
have known two persons die from the effects of the porte-caustique, and 
I have seen others suffer severely from its employment. This may not 
be the usual result ; but I do say that the application of nitrate of silver 
to the urethra, whether in stick or in strong solution, is at least a very 
sharp remedy, and will often produce violent inflammation, and some- 
times lay the foundation of a stricture or of a chronic irritation of the 
bladder. 

If, then, caustic be applied on an incorrect surmise as to the condi- 
tion of, and its effects upon, the prostatic mucous membrane and ejacu- 
latory ducts, it isnot only an unnecessary, but, in my opinion, an unsafe 
method of treatment.— Guscoyne—British Med. Journal. 








CHLORAL. 


In the New York Med. Journal of June, 1872, is a very able paper 
by Dr. Robt. Amory, of Boston, which goes far to establish the fact, 
that chloral acts as odin ul, not as ch tloroform in the system. 

He first details a number of carefully conducted experiments, and 
then comments on them as follows :— 

From the above experiments it will be seen that it is not possible to 
obtain decomposition of chloral into chloroform when the former is 
mixed with warm, fresh blood, and it is hardly probable that this de- 
composition occurs in the organism. The decomposition does not occur 
if the solution of chloral is separated from the blood by a membranous 
substance such as a sheep’s bladder. If, on the contrary, the blood is 
made strongly alkaline by the addition of caustic soda, the decomposi- 
tion suggested, but never proved, so far as the author of this article 
can determine, by Liebreich, Richardson, and others, does take place. 

Dr. Amory’s next set of experiments are directed to disproving the 
presence of chloroform in the blood of animals poisoned with chloral hy- 
drate. In these he succeeded in obtaining chloral from the blood ¢ and 
from the air exhaled from the lungs of such animals, but failed to find 
a trace of chloroform. 

The next experiments proved that the blood of an animal poisoned 
by chloral does not show the presence of chloroform ; while that of an 
animal poisoned by chloroform does show very distinctly the presence 
of chloroform. 
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The next step was to disprove the elimination of chloroform from 
animals poisoned by chloral. The result was in all cases negative, but 
if chloroform was at any time administered alone or with the chloral, it 
could be very shortly found in the breath. 

The experimental conclusions of this paper are certainly in accord 
with every-day clinical teaching, that chloral does not act like chloro- 
form, and that the doses of the two substances are not proportionately 
the same. 








IYDRATE OF CHLORAL IN TRAUMATIC TETANUS. 


Dr. Jos. R. Beck reports (St. Louis Med. and Surg. Jour., June 
18th, 1872), a successful case of traumatic tetanus treated by chloral 
hydrate. Ile discusses at some length the evidence so far adduced 
in favor of the drug, and gives the following table as a summary. 


























3] 13 
MODE OF ” 3 
HO. ne ae TREATMENT. sila| sé 
a] .2] 8 
ete el a a 
1 W.. B; Cluness.....sc0: ss02| Cbloral alone.........cccecccccs 1 1 
2 M:,. Verneutl ..s0.s0600:000008 Chloral alone................ 1 1 
3) | (MM. Dubreuil, Lavaux, and) Chloral and continuous cur-)| 4 9 
4} Onimus.............06:. BOHR eeiaisis cieieiierers cisievaiceis = it ae 
5) DP. DUTOUR, 6. 00:00:55.6 00.008 Chloral alone. .............2. 1 i! 
6 DE GUY ON os «is: 0: 0:5:0:6:0,0:0:0:0: Chloral alone..............0 1{ 1 
7 DCMS NON. jo: 0:0 0:0 0-00.00. 0000 Chloral alone................ 1 1 
8 11) a LEY, Se CE RCE POR ICI: Chloral alone... «.. ..0:s0065 0:30 a ae | 
9 E. R. Denton. ...........6 Chloral, belladonna, and potas. 
| 1,0) 112i a ree gee 1 1 
10 Thos. G. Duncan .......... Chloral and Calabar bean......| 1 1 
11 Preston Peter............- Chloral and Calabar bean...... 1 1 
12 John W, Ogle.........0..6. Chloral, belladonna, and ice to 
BIO eS 5.0 a orssae Saewae wees 1 1 
13 a 6S: i a ee Chloral alone,.............0- 1 1 
14 OMY, SPAR 3.5.01. <0 50 e0 so wies Chloral alone..............-- 1| 2 
15 J. Suydam Knox........... WHLOLAl ALONG ..< 6.<-..<.5.6:6:0:5:0;5:00:6 1 £ 
16 
to C. Macnamara............. Chloral alone.............06- 7) 6 1 
5) 
say 
oat | M. Gamnies...... .+s.+00. Chloral alone...........006+- 2 2 
25 
pf Dr. Widerhofer............ Chioral alone. .......sccssee0¢ 10; 4] 6 
39 F. Auchenthaler........... Chloral alone. ............00% 1 1 
36 My own case ............4- Chloral alone................ 1 1 
TOTALS, 36 | 15 | 21 








Chloral in Traumatic Tetanus.—Dr. Lavo relates (Annali Uni- 
versali di Med., Feb.) three cases of severe traumatic tetanus which 
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were successfully treated by means of chloral aided by the employ. 
ment of the cold bath. The quantity of chloral used during the 
course of the first case amounted to 240 grammes, with twenty-five 
baths; in the second to 147 grammes, with fifteen baths; and in the 
third to 140 _grammes, with eleven baths.—Jed. Times and Gaz, 
March 30, 1872. 








BROMAL ILYDRATE. 


In the Journ. de Bruxelles, April, 1871, Berti and Namias arrive at 
the following conclusions as the results of an experimental study of 
Bromal hydrate. 

First—Even in small doses, administered in weak solution, it causes 
burning in the throat, pyrosis, vomiting, and diarrhoea. 

Second—In emulsion (1: 300) it is most endurable, but yet after a 
time, if repeated, produces vomiting and purging. 

Third—Even in relatively large doses it does not produce sleep or 
quietude. In epilepsy it is of but very little use. 

Fourth—Subeutaneous injections cause abscesses and exert no per- 
ceptible influence on the nervous system. 

Fifth—Rubbed up with a fat and applied to the skin it produces an 
erythema which is accompanied by a deep inflammation of the cellular 
tissue. 

Sixth—As a caustic it has no advantages over those in common use, 

Seventh—Toxic doses produce stupor, paresis of sensation and mo- 
tion, and rapid or gradual cessation of respiratory movements.— 
Schmidt's Jahrbiicher, April 18th, 1872. 








MONOBROMATE OF CAMPHOR IN DELINIUM TREME 


Dr. Artan McLean Hasuron, after detailing various treatments he 
had resorted to to overcome obstinate wakefulness in a case of delirium 
tremens, says :— 

}. Camphoree monobromat., 3 i. ; confectio rosee, q. s. MM. ft. massa 
and divide in pil. No. xij. One pill was given at 12 o'clock, and 
within a half-hour the patient fell asleep, and slept soundly till the 
next afternoon, when he awoke refreshed, and drank some beef-tea 
and milk. At 12 o’clock the same night he took another pill, and 
slept till 3 o’clock a.w., when another was administered. From this 
medicine he obtained regular sleep, and awoke always bright and _re- 
freshed. No bad effects followed, even when he took ten grains. Tis 
appetite is restored, and his nervous system seems to have experienced 
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a complete rest and invigoration. I have tried this remedy in chor- 
dee, and am convinced it excels any combination of camphor and 
opium, or any of the usual medicines administered in this complica- 
tion. The high price will prevent it from being used as freely as 
some other medicines, as the chemists who manufacture it declare 
that the combination of the equivalents, camphor and bromide, in 
nearly every instance is attended by spontaneous ignition —Vew York 
Med. Journ, July, 1872. 


Brominated Camphor.—Prof. Deueffe, of Ghent, says (Presse 
Méd. Belge) that he has for more than two years used a combination of 
camphor and bromine, to which he calls attention. It is known that 
bromine and camphor unite at ordinary temperatures, but the product 
is decomposed by exposure. This compound Prof. Swarts, of Ghent, 
has shown, when heated in a closed vessel, is resolved into hydrobromic 
acid and a crystalline monobromized camphor, 2. e., camphor with one 
atom of hydrogen replaced by bromine. Its fusing point is 76° C., 
and its boiling point 274° C. 

Prof. Deueffe has prescribed it in the form of pills, seventy grains 
in thirty pills, of which he gives one every four hours till twenty have 
been taken ; the dose afterwards increased. He tinds it an excellent 
sedative to the nervous system, and has used it with much success in 
delirium tremens.—Lirmingham Med. [ev., April, 1872. 


Chloral-Hydrate in Spasmus Glottidis.—[Juhrbuch fiir Kin- 
derkvankheiten, 4. I1., 1871.]—Dr. Rehn treated a threatening case 
of spasm of the glottis, in which the attacks were very severe and fre- 
quent, with chloral-hydrate. The attacks were perceptibly lessened 
and finally quieted. The child thus treated was seven months old. 
The medicine was well borne, and produced no disturbances of diges- 


tion. 


Swinging in Phthisis.—The effect of swinging seems to have 
been observed long ago. George F. Elliot, M. D., states that, in the 
year 1785, one Dr. Smith, F.R.S., tried the effect of swinging on 
fourteen consumptive patients, at the Middlesex Hospital. It was 
practised twice a day, for half an hour at a time. On two of the pa- 
tients it seemed to have but little effect ; in the remainder the pulse fell 
from eight to fifteen beats per minute. Ilis conclusion is, that “ the 
motion of swinging has often a very sensible and immediate opera- 
tion on the heart and lungs, as it reduces the frequency of the pulse, 
lessens febrile heat, suspends or prevents coughing, and promotes ex- 
pectoration.”.— New York Medical. 
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ON THE TREATMENT OF ASTHMA. 


Mr. Grorce Gasxory, Surgeon to the British Hospital for Disease 
of the Skin, says in the British Medical Journal :— 

In the summer of 1870 I was summoned to a lady suffering from an 
acute asthma, to frequent attacks of which she was subject. Nothing 
had been omitted in her previous treatment, which was simply pallia- 
tive. She was recognized as constitutionally asthmatic, and little hope 
was entertained of permanent amendment. The asthma first occurred 
on the subsidence of nervous symptoms a few years previous. It had 
not, as far as I am aware, any organic basis. There was observable on 
the legs an eczematous eruption. I directed that the chloroform lini- 
ment of the British Pharmacopwia should be briskly rubbed into the 
chest for an hour’s space, if possible ; and this was done daily by a very 
efficient attendant, who had sufficient intelligence to comprehend and 
carry out the treatment. Very early much relief was experienced. On 
the return of her physician to town at the end of three days she was al- 
ready so much changed for the better that he directed the treatment to 
be continued. From that time it consisted in the daily repetition of the 
rubbing process for a month or nearly so, without aid from medicine, 
and with little restriction to diet. Beyond the information I received 
that she was daily improving, I had really little or nothing to do with 
her professionally after one or two visits. Under the hands of her at- 
tendant she speedily got rid of the asthma. The patient went' out of 
town in the autumn and enjoyed perfect health and spirits. She took 
much walking exercise, with exposure, in the cold of the ensuing 
winter ; and, what is very singular, two years have since elapsed with 
no return of the.asthma. : 

Before giving directions as to how this treatment should be carried 
out, I will speak as to the rationale. Counter-irritation, especially by 
blister, issue, and moxa, are of such well-established repute in the 
treatment of asthma that I need not dwell on them; but, besides this, 
a jolting vehicle, anything that leads to displacement of the air stag- 
nant in the vesicles, is proved to give relief in many instances. I should 
advise, then, that the frictions should be made with such roughness as 
the case admits. Slight blows with the palm of the hand or the end of 
a towel on the ribs are quite allowable ; and the friction should be ex- 
tended to the front of the neck at the lower part, where the vagi enter 
the chest. Ido not think that the composition of the liniment need 
trouble us, provided it be warm and work easily. Anything like 
Roche’s embrocation would answer very well. 

Iam not without some experience of asthma,and I am persuaded 
that the present method will be found a valuable addition to our thera- 
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peutic means. If proved not to be novel, it must be conceded that it 
has fallen into utter neglect. 


Treatment of Hemorrhoids.— Hemorrhoids, connected with 
prolapsus, were successfully operated upon by the application of 
nitric acid some thirty years ago by Dr. Houston of Dublin. The 
method found great favor at the time, but has been somewhat dis- 
placed by the ligature, and the section followed by the actual cautery. 
Billroth, of Vienna, has of late revived Hlouston’s operation, and re- 
ports excellent results, especially in those cases where frequent and 
dangerous hemorrhage had occurred.—Lancet, June 1, 1872. 








TREATMENT OF DIARRH@A AND INTESTINAL HEM. 
ORRHAGE OF TYPHOID FEVER. 


In a clinical lecture, published in the Lancet of June 29, Sir 
William Gull says, inter alia: Medicines are only required for 
special conditions: for instance, if diarrhwa occur, some would give 
what is called “chalk mixture ;” but we must remember that this has 
to go through about twenty-five feet of intestine. The best thing is 
to fill the rectum with five or six ounces of starch; if is not even ne- 
cessary to put any opium with the starch. The diarrhoea only takes 
place when the rectum, sigmoid flexure, or descending colon is affected 
or irritated by acrid matters; hence, if you fill these the contact 
of noxious matters is prevented, and the diarrhaea checked. Time 
would not allow of more being said on this. If hemorrhage occur, 
many would give gallic acid, or tannic acid, or lead, or some powerful 
astringent. But do not so; “don’t begin with all your great guns at 
once.” It is best to trust to the hemorrhage to cure itself, which it 
will do, and keep the patient at rest in the horizontal posture, giving a 
little opium (half a grain) by rectum or mouth if necessary to quiet the 
intestines. Ice may also be applied to the abdomen. This is sound 
advice, although it may appear terrible. The objection to giving lead 
or gallic acid or other powerful astringents is that they are apt to make 
the patient sick, and in that manner perhaps to make the hemorrhage 
worse, 


A New Method of Nourishing by the Rectum.—Dr. W. O. 
Leube states that he, after long experimenting, has perfected a method 
of feeding by the rectum much superior to the old plans, so that he 
has been able to support a patient for a month, to whom no food what- 
ever was given by the mouth. The injection causes no pain, but 
rather a general feeling of bien-faisance. The preparation is made as 
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follows :—The pancreas of swine or cattle is carefully cleaned of fat, 
and 50 to 100 grammes thereof cut into very small pieces. In like 
manner 150-300 grammes of beef are prepared. Both substances 
are then put ina dish with about 50 to 150 ce. of lukewarm water, 
and stirred into a thick paste, and drawn in a clyster-pipe with wide 
opening. In many cases to the mixture from 25 to 50 grammes of fat 
may be added, also at times some starch. An hour before using this 
clyster one of pure water should be administered to clean out the 
small intestines.—Deutsches Archiv fiir hlinische Medicin, March 15, 
1872. 





The Employment of Caustics in the Amputation of Limbs, 
M. le Dr. Aubert describes (2? Abetlle Médicale, June 17; from Le 
Lyon Médical) a method of amputating limbs and of removing tumors 
by the use of caustics. Ile uses for this purpose a leaden pipe seven 
millimetres in diameter, from which he removes a portion of the cir- 
cumference, so as to transform it into a trough. It is then filled 
with caustic, and accurately adapted to the periphery of the tumor or 
to that of the limb to be removed. In some cases these pipes may be 
passed into the tissues themselves, after the manner of the drainage- 
tubes of Chassaignac, and in this way the constriction of the tumor or 
of the limb may be made more complete. The caustic which Dr. A. 
prefers is the pate de Canquoin. 


Creosote in Epithelioma,—In the Montpellier Médicul for Feb- 
ruary, 1872, Doctor Forné reports a case, which be believes to have 
been epithelioma of the lip, cured by the free local use of pure creo- 
sote (carbolic acid 4). 


Hypodermic Injections of Vaccine Lymph in Small-Pox, 
—Dr. Robt. Grieve has tried this method, that of Mr. Hurley, some- 


what extensively, and found it useless—London Lancet, June 29, 
1872. 


A New Method of Feeding Patients with Wound of Throat. 
—Mr. I. B. Scriven, having a patient who had received a wound opening 
the pharynx, and separating the hyoid bone and thyroid cartilages, per- 
formed tracheotomy below the original wound, and inserted an elastic 
catheter into the esophagus through the latter. The patient soon dis- 
covered that on putting the open end of this tube into any liquid, the 
latter was rapidly drawn into the stomach, without any voluntary effort 
of herown. In this way, whilst calmly breathing through the tracheal 
tube, she would drink up a pint of soup, at first in ten minutes, after- 
wards in three.—IJndian Med. Gazette. 
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Tetanus Treated by Bromide of Potassium and Chloral.— 
In the Edinburgh Medical Journal for July Mr. A. Ferguson reports 
a successful case of traumatic tetanus. The man took for four weeks 
120 grs. daily of chloral and 90 grs. of bromide of potassium (3,600 
ers. of the first, 2,700 grs. of the last in all), without appreciable effect 
on the general system beyond transient loss of memory and the ordinary 
manifestations attending intoxication. 


Bromide of Potassium.—It has been said that the prolonged use 
of bromide of potassium was injurious to the economy in many ways— 
notably that it caused loss of memory, diminished the appetite, reduced 
the weight of the body, and even predisposed to phthisis. With a 
view of satisfying themselves on these points, the following observa- 
tions were made by the medical officers of the Sussex County Lunatic 
Asylum, Haywards Ileath. Ten patients, four females and six males, 
were ordered the bromide, in doses varying from twenty to forty grains, 
three times a day. Their weights were taken weekly, and the effects 
arefully noted. It would appear from the observations that, when the 
bromide is given in doses not exceeding one drachm daily, it almost 
invariably increases the weight of the body ; and that even where this 
dose is doubled the weight need not necessarily diminish, but rather 
that the chances are in fawor of its increasing. The appetite was 
never impaired, and the functions of the secretory and excretory sys- 
tems were not perceptibly affected in any instance. As regards the 
alleged failure of memory, no opinion could of course be formed from 
observations derived from insane patients; but the medical officers 
from whom we are quoting state that they have not, in their experi- 
ence of the remedy, had any evidence in support of such a view. 
Lancet, April 20th, 1872. 


Treatment of Diphtheria by Inhalations of Sulphur.—Dr. 
Kieser, in the Wiirtemberg. medicin. Correspond.-Blatt, 1871, No. 35, 
recommends strongly the treatment introduced originally by M. Bar- 
bosa. Three times a day he blows the commercial flowers of sulphur, 
by means of a little cone of paper (lamplighter), whose bent end is 
charged with the drug. Ie states that ordinarily three to six insuffla- 
tions are sufficient, in cases seen early, to cause the disappearance of 
the deposit, and the cure is complete in from eight to ten days. In 
neglected cases nine to twelve applications are requisite, and the cure 
requires twelve to fourteen days. In most cases the nurses can be 
readily taught to practise the insufHlations. In young infants a glass 
tube with one end fine and bent, and the other armed with an india- 
rubber bulb, may be substituted for the paper.— Revue de Thérapeu- 
tique Med.-Chir., May 15, 1872. 
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Intussusception,—Dr. Taliafero reports, in Zhe Western Lancet, a 
case of supposed intussusception. For two days, he says, I tried the 
most active purgatives and enemata without any effect; remedies were 
also used for allaying spasm of the bowels; she suffered intense pain 
over the whole abdomen, but there was no vomiting. <A pint of 
water with two drachms of soda, and the same amount of water with 
a drachm of the acid, were alternately introduced into the rectum. In 
an hour there was a copious evacuation from the bowels, and the wo- 
man had no further trouble. 


Eucalyptus—its Medicinal Virtues.—David Wooster says 
(Pacific Med. and Surg. Journ.) :—I1 have now used some gallons of 
this extract during a period of eight months in the U. 8. Marine Hos- 
pital, and am surprised at its uniform and reliable effects in affections 
for which it is suitable. It is a diuretic of rare virtue, and may be 
administered when most of the diuretics now in common use are in- 
admissible. It is an aromatic tonic, and has notable restorative effects 
in low states of the system, as in typhoid fever, typhoid diarrhea, and 
dysentery. 

In vesical catarrh it alone cures. In spasmodic stricture it relieves 
with great promptness. In all affections of the mucous membranes 
its beneficial action is remarkable. I have treated many cases of 
acute gonorrhea with no other remedy. In syphilis it is not useful. 
It is not antiperiodic. It is very useful externally in chronic ulcers. 


Hypophosphites in the Toothache of Pregnancy.—Dr. 
Sterling believes that the toothache so common in pregnancy results 
from the abstraction from the blood of the salts requisite for the con- 
struction of the bones of the foetus, and accordingly recommends one 
and a half grains of hypophosphites of lime, soda, and manganese, 


daily.— Nashville Jour. Med. 


Morphia and Chloral.—Dr. R. II. Fisher speaks very highly of 
the combined use of morphia and chloral for relief of pain.—J/ed. 
News, July, 1872. 


Injection of Morphia before the Inhalation of Chloroform. 
—MM. Lubré and Guyon recently read a paper before the French 
Academy, in which they, as the result of four trials, conclude that: 
We—as M. Claude-Bernard has shown can be done in animals—ob- 
tain anesthesia much more rapidly by combining the action of chlo- 
roform and morphia; secondly, that this anzsthesia is of longer dura- 
tion, and may be kept up by smaller doses of chloroform, the risks of 
fatal accidents being thereby considerably diminished. They suggest 
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also that the quantity of morphia injected may be somewhat larger 
than that which they employed, and that the injection might be con- 
yeniently practised a longer time before the operation.—ed. Times 
and Gaz., March 23, 1872. 


Liebreich’s Chloride of AXthyl.—This substance was used in- 
stead of chloroform in Langenbeck’s wards in 1870, and with the best 
results. It gave rise to no vomiting; sleep was induced easily, but 
was less profound than with chloroform. Of course it was expected 
that the latter would soon be superseded, and that the chloride would 
prove quite innocuous; but a death under its influence, which lately 
occurred, proved that absolute safety in the use of anesthetics has not 
as yet been obtained.—Lancet, March 16, 1872. 


Tracheotomy by the Galvano-Caustic.—In the Mevue de 
Thévap. Med.-Chirurg. of May 15 is contained the account of a dis- 


cussion, in the French Academy of Medicine, on the successful cure 
of tracheotomy, performed by Dr. Jaubert, in which the galvano-caus- 
tic was used. 


ASimple Substitute for the Poultice.—Apply thick wet 
cloths as dressing and cover with waxed paper. Greased paper answers 
this purpose pretty well also, and can always be readily obtained. 


To stop the Bleeding from Leeches,—Make a ball of cotton 
about the size of a pea; put this pellet of cotton or lint upon the 
wound; press it down firmly; keep up the pressure for a quarter of 
an hour. Remove the finger cautiously, taking care to let the pellet 
remain.—_Druggists’ Circular. 


Quinine in Cholera,—Professor Bolkin, in the cholera epidemic 
which took place in St. Petersburg in 1871, made use of the sulphate 
of quinine, which he administered in doses of 20 to 30 centigrammes 
at a time, three or four times a day, and even more frequently if the 
substance was vomited ; in many cases he also made use of a subcuta- 
neous injection of the remedy. “After using this remedy the mortality 
among his patients fell to 17.3.— The Doctor, April 1, 1872. 


Nitrate of Silver in Bed-Sores,—Betz regards nitrate of silver 
as the best remedy for bed-sores. Instead of making use, however, of 
lint dipped in the solution of lunar caustic, he prescribes an ointment 
composed of five decigrammes of the nitrate of silver, fifteen grammes 
of lard, and thirty of wax; which he spreads on linen and applies to 
the sores, taking care that the piece is rather larger than the sore. 
This is repeated morning and eyening.— Zhe Doctor, April 1. 
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Arrest of Epistaxis.—M. le Docteur Marin, of Geneva, recom- 
mends, for the arrest of epistaxis (Journal de Méd. et de Chir. Pratique, 
May, 1872), the compression of the facial artery as it runs over the su- 
perior maxillary bone near the nose. 





A New Preparation of Mercury.—Prumers, of Berlin, desires 
to introduce ethyl-sublimate or ethyl-chloride of mercury into thera- 
peutic use. After some experiments on animals, he tried it in some 
syphilitic eruptions by injecting subcutaneously a solution containing 
one-tenth to one-fifth of a grain; ten to twenty injections suffice. The 
injections produce scarcely any pain, and no appreciable infiltration or 
induration of the part, presenting a marked contrast to the injection 
of corrosive sublimate. There is no disturbance of the digestive organs 
or salivation, Le has also administered the agent in form of pill, the 
dose being half a grain to a grain night and morning. In this case 
also there were no unpleasant results.—Vedical Press and Circular, 
June 12, 1872. 


Bromide of Quinine in Syphilis,—In the American Practi- 
tioner for July Dr. David W. Yandell confirms Dr. Richardson's 
statements of the value of the bromide of quinine in chronic advanced 
syphilis, reporting a number of cures effected by its use. Tle gives it 
in doses of two to four grains three times a day until cinchonism is 
induced, and then in smaller quantities. About’three months’ treat- 
ment appears to be generally required. 


A New Way of Combating Muscular Spasm.—M. Broca pro- 
poses (Lyon Médical) pressure upon the main artery, and consequent 
partial interruption of the circulation, as a means of combating the 
muscular spasms which are often troublesome after fractures have 


been set. 


Carbolic Acid in Hydrocele.—In the American Practitioner for 
July Dr. P. E. Sandidge reports a case of double hydrocele cured by 
injections of two drachms of Calvert’s solution of carbolic¢ acid (No. 5), 
with a small quantity of water, after the failure of tincture of iodine. 


Wahoo (Euonymus Atropurpureus) in Chronic Intermittent. 
—Dr. C. Richmond commends the wahoo in cases of chronic intermit- 


tent, especially when there is enlargement of the spleen and dropsy. 
IIe says: My manner of using this remedy is in the infusion of the 
fresh bark. The “fluid extract” I have never found to be as reli- 
able. Two ounces of the fresh bark of the root to one part of water, 
poured upon it boiling hot and allowed to steep some time ; of this, 
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from half a pint to one pint should be given each day. Drunk warm 
and in 3 ij. doses every hour or two, it will generally procure several 
large watery alvine evacuations. Taken in half the quantity, or every 
three or four hours, it will act as a diuretic, and should be continued 
for days, if necessary. I generally give the remedy until it purges at 
first ; then as a diuretic and tonic. Quinine can be given at the same 
time.—Lndiana Journal of Medicine. 


The Thirst-Cure,—In the A//. Milit.-Ztq., 1871, Dr. Pimser says 
that the result of the thirst-cure in pleurisy is very favorable ; and in 
comparison with all methods of treatment hitherto employed it is very 
certain and rapid, and hence it is especially useful in hospitals and for 
persons who are peculiarly anxious to get well rapidly on account of 
their condition. The cure is commenced immediately after the cessa- 
tion of the symptoms of pyrexia, that is, the inflammatory stage, since 
by quickly carrying out the process of sucking up of the exudation, 
the deposit of fibrinons bands and the occurrence of false membranes 
is hindered, and a complete recovery of the compressed lung takes 
place. The cure is certainly a heroic one, but is not at all dangerous 
to the constitution, even in delicate and emaciated persons, and even 
not in the cases where pyrectie symptoms still exist when the cure is 
commenced, since these are alleviated by means of it. If no symp- 
toms of resorption occur during the cure we may in great probability 
diagnose that there is pus present in the exudation, even though no 
symptoms betray this. In fact this treatment is not dangerous for the 
organism, and the patient picks up after it very rapidly. — Zhe Doctor, 
April 1. 


Treatment of Venereal Ulcers,—By Dr. Ilemard.—In the J/.- 
Chirurg. Centralbl., 1871, Dr. emard asserts that for the last twenty 
years he has obtained the cure of soft and hard sores by simply irrigat- 
ing the parts with cold water. A vessel of cold water is fixed to the 
walls of the room, at such a height that the water which comes from it 
through a tube attains a certain force of projection. The patient has 
no more to do but to wash his ulcers every three or four hours under 
this stream ; in a few days the ulcer becomes clean, and quickly heals. 
All other treatment is superfluous. In ulcers of the prepuce, which 
are out of sight, after irrigation a little starch flour is introduced. 
When the superficies of the ulcer has lost its characteristic aspect, a 
stratum of collodion is painted on it, and it soon heals.— Zhe Doctor, 
April 1, 1872. 


Incontinence of Urine.—In the Aftlantu Med. and Surg. 
Journal for May, 1872, the repeated use of large steel bougies is 
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highly commended in puerile incontinence. The treatment is believed 
to afford relief by obtunding the urethra. 


Cotton Wool as a Dressing.—Dr. Wm. Warren Greene com- 
mends cotton wool very highly as a dressing for wounds. Te uses it 
in a way similar to that of M. Guérin— Boston Med. and Surg. Jour- 
nal, May, 1872. 


Abdominal Aneurism Cured by Aortic Compression.—In 
the London Lancet of April 20 Dr. Walter Moxon reports a case 
of abdominal aneurism cured by Mr. Durham and himself, by com- 
pressing the aorta on the proximal side by means of Lister’s abdom- 
inal tourniquet, the pad of which was adjusted and screwed down 
until all femoral pulsation ceased. The compression was. steadily 
maintained for ten hours and a half, the patient being kept under 
chloroform. No severe constitutional or local symptoms followed. The 
aneurism after a few howrs commenced to pulsate anew, but remained 
smaller and harder, and gradually grew smaller, so that at the end of 
a month all pulsation had ceased in it as well as in the femoral. The 
patient recovered health and strength. 


Chloral in Hydrophobia. —In the London Lancet of April 20, 1. 
D. Sainter reports a case, which he considers to have been hydropho- 
bia, cured by the free use of chloral. 


Extract of Nettles.—In London Lancet of April 20 is a partial 
report on the use of extract of nettles in whooping-cough, in which is 
detailed a case where the drug produced a peculiar erysipelatoid in- 
flammation. 


Carbolic Acid in Whooping-Cough.—Dr. C. Glen Bott has 
found carbolic acid to have wonderful power in arresting whooping- 
cough. Ile gives 3 to 3; of a drop freely diluted with water every 
four hours toa child eight years old, or in some cases $ of a drop 
three times a day toa child four years old.— Medical Times and Gaz, 
June 29, 1872. 


Carbolic Acid as a Local Anesthetic.—Dr. A. II. Smith con- 
firms (Vew York Med. Journ.) the value of carbolic acid as a local 
anesthetic. He painted a spot on the forearm, about an inch in 
diameter, with carbolic acid of about the strength of 85 per cent. 
For about a minute there was a slight burning sensation, after which 
the integument became entirely insensible, the cuticle being whitened 
and shrivelled, and the spot slightly elevated. He then made an 
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be materially interfered with, as the blood flowed as freely as it would 
from a similar wound under ordinary circumstances. The reparative 
process was also not impaired, adhesion taking place immediately. 
Three hours after the application of the acid a needle could be thrust 
freely into the skin without causing pain. 

Again carbolic acid was applied as before, and ten minutes after 
a fly-blister was placed upon the spot. The blister remained eight 
and a half hours without causing any pain, and without producing 
vesication. 

He has also used the acid in this way successfully in opening 
superficial whitlows, and further commends it in the form of spray 
in persistent bronchial irritation. 

He finally suggests the use of a strong solution of carbolic acid as a 
revulsive, in cases in which a continuous impression is desired. 
While causing but little suffering, it produces an intense hyperemia of 
the skin, which persists for eight or ten days, and is followed by des- 
quamation of the cuticle. 


Nitro-muriatic Acid in Cirrhosis of the Liver.—Dr. J. IH. 
Kidder, U. S. N., commends most highly (Western Lancet, May, 
1872) nitro-muriatic acid used externally in cirrhosis. Ile says, énter 
alia :— 

“The acid should always be made extemporaneously by adding to 
five parts, by volume, of strong hydrochloric acid, three parts of 
nitric. The additions must be made gradually, shaking the bottle 
well each time. After the acids have been well mixed, the bottle or 
jar should be left unstoppered for twenty-four hours before use. Three 
(3) fluid drachms of this acid, diluted with one pint of water, form a 
lotion, which is to be applied over the region of the liver twice a day, 
with brisk friction, while at the same time the feet are immersed in a 
bath of the same. The hands of the attendants making the applica- 
tion should be protected by oiled silk gloves, else, as stated by Inspec- 
tor Martin and verified by my own experience, bilious diarrhea will 
result to them, from absorption of the acid through the palms of the 
hands. If the practitioner please, he may give the acid internally, in 
the usual doses, but I have found its administration in this manner 
not effective, and very likely to disturb the already vitiated processes 
of digestion. 


Nitrite of Amyl in Puerperal Convulsions —Dr. Wm. F. 
Jenks reports a case of puerperal eclampsia, in which nitrite of 
amyl arrested at once the convulsions, but the inhalation was fol- 
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lowed by frightful hemorrhage. Dr. Jenks, commenting on the case, 
says: First of all, there exists during gestation hydriemia, producing 
thereby an increased vascular tension, giving rise in some cases to 
symptoms such as were present in this patient during the latter months 
of gestation. Atthe time of labor, the intra-cerebral vascular pressure 
is increased to such a degree that a serous exudation takes place, pro- 
ducing cedema of the brain-tissue and dr ypsy of the membranes. As 
the result of this eztra-vascular pressure, a condition of secondary 
anemia is mechanically brought about. This it is which produces the 
eclamptic spasm, each one of which bears with it new danger to the 
patient, viz.: an increase in the amount of the exudation, resulting finally 
in an edematous imbibition of the nervous centres, which is fatal, 
Not only in the brain, but also in the lungs is this increased vascular 
tension productive of mischief, for some cases which survive the con- 
vulsions die after labor of edema of the lungs. Hence the diminution 
of this vascular tension becomes an éndicatio vitalis. The lancet is 
the readiest means, but the relief is not always immediate ; a certain 
amount of time is requisite to regulate the new conditions of intra- 
vascular pressure, and any agent which will rapidly diminish this ten- 
sion of the vessels will, @ priorz, check the imminent spasm and abort 
the attack. 

This is the first action of the nitrite of amyl, and this property led 
Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell to suggest its use to me in cases of puerperal 
eclampsia. In this individual case its action in arresting the spasm 
was immediate and satisfactory. Its use carries with it, I fear, how- 
ever, acertain amount of danger. It relaxes also the muscular system, 
and the profuse post-partum hemorrhage I had to deal with after the 
uterus had once firmly contracted may perhaps have had its origin in 
the use of this drug. 

(Physiological teachings certainly indicate that the inhalation of 
nitrite of amyl after delivery must of necessity cause flooding.—Eb. 
N. BR.) 


Method of Disinfecting.—Dr. Clemens (Frankfort O. ML.) highly 
recommended burning a spirit-lamp containing chloride of copper in 
the hospital wards. It must not be used in excess, on account of the 
irritating effects on the throat, eyes, ete. is formula is :—- 


a WE FOI NG. nn. oso cc eke vice encsaee ST 
ROM IIRDEA IRIN eerie Gyo cei a Rios ose ee ae ae 
a ae NGS bee KUNA ee a xebR Es eee ee 


This is put in a common spirit-lamp containing a wick, and allowed 
to burn two or three times a day, five or eight minutes each time.— 


Detroit Review of Medicine. 
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Treatment of Buboes.—Dr. R. C. Brandies, in a letter to the 
Richmond and Louisville Medical Journal from Vienna, says that 
Professor Zeissl, the Chief Physician of the Second Division for Syph- 
jlitics in the Vienna General Hospital, has had marked success in 
treating acute and subacute inguinal and femoral buboes with acetate 
of lead. This treatment has now been carried on in the following 
manner for the last two years: If, after the first examination, it may 
be hoped that the integument covering the glandular enlargement can 
be saved, it is thoroughly washed and cleansed of all foreign matter 
adhering to it. The patient is put to bed, and a compress, soaked in a 
solution of the acetate of lead, is applied to the swelling. The com- 
press is moistened from time to time, so that the bubo is always bathed 
with the solution. After three or four days the skin covering the 
swelling is already considerably thickened and toughened. If any 
fluctuation be noticeable at the beginning of treatment, we generally 
find that it gradually disappears, and that the swelling acquires a 
doughy consistency. Should the pus increase in quantity, a vertical 
incision with a bistoury is made into the mass, care being taken that 
the wound be not too large, as it is desirable that the contained matter 
should escape but slowly. This evacuation is promoted by the appli- 
‘ation of the moist compress, which is held in apposition with the dis- 
eased parts by means of a spica bandage. 


Treatment of Articular Rheumatism by Ice.—In the Gaz. 
Méd. de Strasbourg, February, 1872, we notice that Dr. Esmarch 
published in the Lungenbeckh’s Archiv, about 1861, some observations 
on this subject. In the past winter there presented themselves in the 
ambulances four cases of acute rheumatism, which were treated by 
means of ice alone. In the first there was great pain in the joints of 
the feet; during the day the affection extended to the knee-joints, 
where ice was locally applied. On the morrow the superior extremi- 
ties were also affected with pain, the pulsations of the heart were 
weak, and the first sound accompanied by a murmur. All the painful 
articulations were covered with bladders containing ice. On the 
fourth day the pain had almost disappeared ; on the fifth the pulsa- 
tions of the heart were normal ; on the sixth there were no longer any 
local symptoms ; on the seventh the fever had ceased. 

Two other cases were similarly followed by equally favorable results 
in the space of four days. In a fourth case ice was not used until the 
fifth day, but in four days after this the pain had disappeared with all 
other symptoms. Before the ice was applied the temperature increased 
gradually, but after its application it gradually became lowered. The 
author says that he would not hesitate to use ice even in cases of gout ; 
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and as to the metastasis of rheumatism to the brain, he considers this 
to be the effect of the temperature. At Kiel there was received into 
the hospital a patient with rheumatic delirium, and with a tempera. 
ture of 43° C. He was immersed in water, and a cure took place, 
The application of ice should be continued until all symptoms dis. 
appear. The author is convinced that when the prejudice against the 
use of ice is overcome, it will be used often in acute joint-affections, 
Ice-bladders should be used, and not cold compresses, as Priessnitz 


did.— The Doctor. 


Hydrochlorate of Ammonia.—Dr. Spencer Thompson says, in 
the British Medical Journal, that he has found this one of the most 
efficient remedies in portal dropsy, in scruple or half-drachm doses, 
tolerably diluted, every six or eight hours. 


A Simple Method of Arresting Epistaxis.—Dr. Roland G. Cur. 
tin says (Phil. Med. Times), Dr. Albert TI. Smith, in order to soften 
the nasal mucus of children in the nostrils, recommends the in- 
troduction of lard upon a small roll of fine linen wrapped like an 
ordinary lamplighter. 

It occurred to me, in a case of epistaxis, that a similar roll of paper, 
moistened with water and coated with the dry tannic acid, inserted into 
the nose, might be of service. I tried it, with immediate success. 

I have since found that old linen answers the purpose better than 
paper applied as above, as it makes a better carrier, being softer, more 
flexible, and less liable to break down through excess of moisture. | 
have also found that the powder adheres better if soft lard be used 
instead of water. 

I have tried this repeatedly with uniform success, and believe, if it 
were resorted to, that the disagreeable operation of plugging would 
seldom be found necessary. 
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DETECTION OF ADULTERATION OF OIL OF EUCA- 
LYPTUS. 


BY H. DUQUESNEL. 


Tuere are four adulterations practised :— 

1. By alcohol. 

2. By fixed oil. 

3. By oil of turpentine. 

4, By another volatile oil, as of copaiba, decolorized, and, as far as 
possible, deodorized. 

1. To detect alcohol, mix the suspected oil with its bulk of water in 
a graduated tube, and agitate. On standing the liquids separate, and 
the increase of bulk in the water indicates with sufticient accuracy the 
amount of alcohol present. 

Fuchsine, or aniline, affords a still better test for very small quan- 
tities of alcohol, for if the latter be present the liquid acquires a more 
or less deep red color, according to proportion of the alcohol ; if it be 
absent the original color is maintained. 

2. To detect a falsification by a fixed oil: Drop on paper in the 
usual way, or distil a little of the oil on water. 

8. Oil of turpentine—Even as much as twenty-five parts in one 
hundred of the oil of turpentine may be added to the essential oil of 
eucalyptus without being perceptible to the smell, and hitherto no 
good method of detecting the adulteration has been devised. 

After stating that neither density nor effect of polarized light is of 
avail in detecting this fraud, M. Duquesnel says that the boiling-point 
may be used, and gives the following table :— 

Impure oil. 


Pure non-recti- Pure rectified - 
fied oil. oil. 5 percent. 10 per cent, 15 percent. 20 percent. 25 per cent. 


169°-171° 169°-171° 169° 168°-169° 167°-168° 167° 166°-167° 





To detect the oil of turpentine in this way requires, however, a cer- 
tain amount of practice, besides a very sensitive thermometer, or a 
little distillatory apparatus, composed of a small tube, in the bottom 
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of which is placed one or two cubic centimetres of the suspected 
essence. This tube is so arranged that a thermometer fixed in the cork 
that closes the orifice of the tube, will be bathed only in the vapor 
escaping through a small tube set in the cork. 

A more easy method is offered by the chemical reactions of iodine, 
The oil of turpentine, treated with iodine, gives origin to a slight ex- 
plosion, accompanied by the disengagement of purple vapors. Oil of 
eucalyptus has not this property. The following table indicates the 
sensitiveness and value of this test :— 


Powdered iodine, 0.15. Oil, 3 drops. 





| Impure Oils. 


Pure oil, non- | Pure oil, recti- 











rectified, fied. l | 
5 per cent. 10 per cent. | 15 per cent. 20 percent. | 25 per cent, 
| 
% = ; = hg ag | a a : 
None. | None. Evident ex-! Explosion | Explosion | Explosion | Explosion 
plosion. | more pro- | still more | more vio- | violent, 


nounced, pronounced | lent. 











Still another and more rapid and surer means of detecting the tur. 
pentine is by examining the solubility in alcohol. The strength of the 
latter should be 73 degrees, at a temperature of 14° (C.). To dissolve 
one cubic centimetre it is necessary to add of the alcohol— 


Impure oil. 
“i 





Pure oil, non- Pure oil, 


rh, 
rectified. rectified. 5 per cent. 10 per cent. 15 percent. 20 percent. 25 percent, 
Alcohol, 1.6 cc, 1.6 ce. 1.90 ce. 4 ce. 6.5 cc. 14. ce. 16. ce, 





4, Copaiba.—This adulteration is best detected by studying the boil- 
ing-point; the temperature at which ebullition occurs being for co- 
paiba 260°; for oil of eucalyptus, 169° to 171°. The solubility in 
alcohol can also be employed as a means of testing.—L’ Union Phar- 
maceutique, March, 1872. 








BASIC AND NEUTRAL BROMO-ITYDRATES OF QUINIA 
AND OF CINCHONTA. 


BY M. LATOUR. i 


Heart in a matrass of glass a mixture of 
dibasic sulphate of quinia................. 10 parts. 
a ne «a 
then add a solution— 
ON ick eR eceeceerxess 
ET OTT me 
Diluted sulphuric acid (1 part to 100)........ 10 


“ 
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Boil, and after some minutes filter to separate the sulphate of 
potassa ; wash this salt with hot aleohol, mix the alcohol, concentrate 
toa very small quantity by heat, and set aside to crystallize. At the 
end of twenty-four howrs remove from the crystals the liquid by bibu- 
lous paper; the resultant is a neutral salt. 

For a baste salt the following proportions are used :— 

Sulphate of quinia (bibasic)................ 10 parts. 
Bg eT eC CST OT CCTE TOTO EOTETE:  tias 
3romide of potassium..............- ims > 
SE WN Sve ndianvcebecssaddarecex OO 


Neutral Bromo-hydrate of Cinchonia.—The following proportions 
are used :— 
Sulphate of cinchonia (bibasic).............. 10 parts. 


Alcohol at 85°....... ee Eyssecetaieie tel sistem bee 

romiide Of potentiN. 2.0.6. .s0ccccscresrse | * 
DWIADBI coisa c ois eee a SiS e Siege aes sieletelevere custom ey 0 
Dilute sulphuric acid (1 to 100)............. » * 


—LP? Union Pharmaceutique, May, 1872. 








ON THE SOLUBILITY OF SOME SALTS OF QUININE. 


In L’ Union Pharmaceutique (April and May), M. Schlagdenhanf- 
fen has an elaborate paper with the above caption, from which we 
abstract the following table :— 


Quantity dissolved in one cubie centimetre. 


























Temperature (C.). 
Name of Salt. 

30°, 20°, | 10°, 
ROUND Gininies <a ben kee Geawad nee ae ewe sieeets 0.091 0.037 0.027 
Chlorohydrate ...............- Sibi eierensieee 0.092 0.049 0.031 
Hypophosphite. .... isierarsesnnisiaietaceie te cae sen snore 0.12 0.097 0.065 
MOURN BUDS 6.05.2. 1686.6: wie avsioretes o aibaels 8.60 wawiee 0.33 0.296 0.272 
MNENSARURS des fo cy a: 0 nie fu i cals ooo ooo over steatosis 0.35 0.31 0.29 
Sulphomethylate..... Sais aSe GG emeee eS 0.80 0.71 0.60 
Sulphovinate..............00 ates: oy ase STE 0.80 0.72 0.60 

EMULSIONS. 


M. Rorner has a paper in the Pharmacist with the above caption. 

In it, after some preliminaries, he condemns entirely the process of 
’ I ’ 

shaking in a bottle, also that in which sugar, gum, and oil are all rub- 
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bed together in a mortar, and then water gradually added in small por. 
tions, with constant trituration. Ile then remarks :— 

3y a third process, devised by Overbeck, given in a note to the U.§ 
Dispensatory, and also recommended by Mohr in his “ Pharmaceutical 
Technics,” a definite quantity of oil, gum, and water, in proportions 
adjusted according to the nature of the oil that is employed, is all rubbed 
up at once in a mortar, and, when the proper union has taken place, 
more water is gradually added. This method is quite good, and yields 
very few failures, where the oil does not exceed two fluid ounces, but 
with four fluid ounces of oil in one quantity the process becomes pre- 
carious. 

A fourth method is given in the U. 8S. Dispensatory. According 
to it the gum is first mixed with water, in the same proportion as it 
exists in the ofticinal mucilage of the Pharmacopeei a; the oil then add- 
ed, mixed and diluted with the prescribed amount of water. In this 

vase the oil is usually added in a thin but continuous stream with rapid 
stirring. This process is nearly as good as the preceding one, but often 
the emulsion is not as perfect as it should be. 

These operations have mostly reference to the fixed oils and balsams, 
and are not equally applicable to the volatile oils, which, as a class, are 
much more difficult to emulsify. Experience demonstrates that the 
thicker and more viscid the oil the easier it is emulsified. The volatile 
oils, owing to their great mobility, are the most difficult to overcome. 
Castor oil and oil of turpentine are typical of these opposite extremes. 

Thus it becomes evident from the disconnection and dissimilarity of 
these methods, that the true principle upon which the process of emul- 
sification depends has been either entirely unknown or completely disre- 
garded. A perfect emulsion is characterized by its dazzling whiteness, its 
uniformity, and the property which admits of its dilution to even an 
extraordinary extent without destroying its appearance or identity. 
The incipient or complete emulsion, in its most concentrated form, 
from the moment of its generation, is unmistakably distinguished by 
its whiteness, and the peculiar tenacity which causes the pestle, when 
moved through it, to give the characteristic crackling sound of the 
emulsion ; when these indications evince themselves the success of the 
operation is assured. 

Now the writer observed that by following Overbeck’s method, and 
using a broad mortar, if the trituration be confined to a narrow space 
for a moment until perfect emulsification has taken place, even ina 


small portion of the material, and then gradually bringing the rest of 


it within this centre, a perfect emulsion was invariably “attained. Ap- 
plying this manner of manipulation in the process of the U. S. Dis- 
pensatory, that is, instead of pouring the oil upon the mucilage in a 
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continuous stream, adding only a small portion at first ; this, with the 
large proportion of mucilage, never fails to emulsify. The remainder 
of the oil is then added in small quantities at a time, and each perfect- 
ly emulsified before introducing the next. Finally, the perfect emul- 
sion is diluted to the required measure. The writer now further ob- 
served that when the proportion of oil was great, in comparison to the 
mucilage, a time would arrive during the addition of the oil when this 
ceased to merge with the emulsion; in no instance, however, was the 
previously-formed emulsion ever disintegrated or deranged. _There- 
fore, it was assumed that the inaction originated in a deficiency of 
water, consequently this addition was made, and complete emulsifica- 
tion again and immediately resulted. The addition of oil was then 
continued, occasionally adding water, as the mucilage could at any 
period of the operation be diluted with water to any desirable volume 
without decomposition. This principle was now applied to oif of tur- 
pentine, assumed to be the most refractory in the category of oils. 

Two fluid drachms of officinal mucilage of acacia was placed into a 
broad, conveniently-sized mortar, and diluted with one fluid drachm of 
water. Jlalf a fluid drachm of oil of turpentine was then added, and 
the whole triturated a few moments until the oil was emulsified. One 
anda half drachms of oil was then added in half-drachm portions, emul- 
sifying each before adding the next: this was followed by one drachm 
of water. Five fluid drachms of oil was now introduced in the same 
manner as before, and again followed by half a drachm of water. 
After this three drachms of oil were again incorporated as above, and 
still the emulsion retained its perfect appearance, and ever ready to ex- 
tinguish quantities of oil to an almost unlimited extent. However, 
this was not required, and therefore the incorporation of oil was here 
discontinued, and the emulsion diluted with water. 

Upon these deductions the following theory is established :—A. con- 
centrated, perfect emulsion is in itself the most rapid and efticient 
emulsifier, and possesses the property of emulsifying oil to an almost 
uulimited extent. 

This theory is expressed in the following rule for the emulsion :— 

Introduce the emulsifier into a broad, conveniently-sized mortar ; 
this may be already a perfect emulsion, as the yolk of eggs, but if it is 
gum this must be in the form of mucilage, either thick or thin, ac- 
cording to the nature of the oil. Now pour in a small quantity of oil, 
and triturate this with the mucilage until a perfect emulsion has 
formed, then add the rest of the oil on small portions at a time, and 
not until the previous addition has been perfectly emulsified, adding 
small quantities of water at intervals, as the indications may require. 
Finally, when all the oil has been incorporated, gradually add the pre- 
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scribed volume of diluent. When both a fixed and volatile oil are pre. 
scribed in an emulsion, the fixed oil must be emulsified first before the 
addition of the other. 

In the Pharmaceutical Journal of May 25th, Mr. T. 1. Uartwiek 
says !— 

Mr. Rother has made known a perfect method of preparing an emul- 
sion of turpentine with mucilage, hitherto, at the best, but an unsatis. 
factory performance ; there is, however, one point essential to insure 
complete success, which has apparently escaped his attention, and that 
is the use of fresh mucilage. 





TO PREPARE EXTRACT OF LICORICE. 
R. ROTHER. 

Liquip extract of licorice-root is prepared by exhausting the root 
in coarse powder, by means of percolation, with a menstrunm consist- 
ing of alcohol $ or 1, and water ? or 8, with about 2 fluid drachms of 
about 16 or 18 per cent. ammonia-water in each pint of the mixture, 
The percolate is heated to boiling, to precipitate the dissolved albu- 
men, and filtered hot; the residue on the filter is washed with hot 
water and the filtrate evaporated to half the weight employed. This 
process may further be stated as follows:— 


Take of licorice-root in No. 20 or 24 powder, 82 troy ounces. 
Alcohol one pint. 
Water sufficient. 
Water of ammonia (16 or 18 per cent.), 13 fluid ounce. 


Mix the alcohol with 5 pints of water and add the ammonia. 
Moisten the powder with six fluid ounces of the mixture, pack firmly 
in a cylindrical percolator, forming a column of medium height, and 
pour on the remainder of the mixture, and then water until six pints 
of percolate have passed; heat this to the boiling-point and filter ; 
when the liquid has disappeared from the surface mix the residue 
with a pint of water, heat and filter; mix the filtrates and evaporate. 


BRANDY FROM WOOD-SITAVINGS. 


C. G. Zerrertunp has been making some experiments in the dis- 
tillery at Multa to make brandy ont of shavings. For this purpose 
they were boiled in an ordinary kettle under a pressure of 0.116 kilo- 
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grammes of steam to the square centimetre. There was then put into 
the kettle :— 


Shavings (pine and fir, very wet)............. 9.0 ewt. 
Sulphuric acid, 1.18 sp. gr......... rere re 0.7 ewt. 
ey ee eer rere en kneeeeceu.en 30.7 cwt. 

ere ere ree ree ..++-40.4 ewt. 


After boiling eight and a half hours the mass of shavings contained 
3.33 per cent. grape-sugar, and after eleven hours’ cooking 4.38 per 
cent. A further increase in the quantity of sugar could not be at- 
tained. There was attained in all, from the 40.4 ewt., about 1.77 ewt. 
of grape sugar, or about 19.67 per cent. of the weight of the shavings. 
The acid was neutralized by lime, so that the cooled mash ready for 
fermentation contained one-half degree of acid, according to Luders- 
dorff’s acid tester. The mash had a temperature of 80° C. when the 
yeast, prepared from only 20 pounds of malt, was added. At the end 
of ninety-six hours the mash was done fermenting, was then distilled, 
and yielded 61 quarts of 50 per cent. brandy at +50° C., perfectly 
free from all smell or flavor of turpentine, and of a very pure taste. It’ 
is more than probable that the manufacture of brandy from shavings 
on a large scale would succeed if it were ascertained by experiment 
with how much water the acid must be diluted and how long it must 
be boiled; for both of these circumstances exert a great influence over 
the production of the sugar. If it were possible to convert the whole 
of the cellulose in the shavings into sugar, each hundred weight of 
air-dried shavings would yield about seven gallons of brandy of 50 
per cent. The shavings of the leaf-bearing trees would probably give 
the best results—Jour. of App. Chem. 








SOLUBILITY OF BISULPHIDE OF CARBON IN WATER. 


F. Sesrint (Gazet. Chim. Ital. in Jour. Chem. Soc.) states that car- 
bon bisulphide is not quite insoluble in water. After several days’ 
contact, at ordinary temperatures, water takes up about one part 
in 1,000 of its weight of this compound, a very small quantity at the 
same time undergoing decomposition. The aqueous solution, when 
distilled, gives up the carbon bisulphide unaltered, at the commence- 
ment of the distillation. It has the odor of the compound, a slight 
burning taste, and does not contain more than 0.002 gram. of hydrogen 
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sulphide in a litre. With regard to reactions with the hydrates of the 
alkaline earth, it is said that when a mixture of water, calcium 
hydrate, and carbon bisulphide is exposed to the action of solar light 
in summer, the liquid in six or eight hours acquires a fine yellowish. 
red color, and during the following night deposits a few very fine 
prisms of orange-red color. The same reaction takes place in two 
hours when carbon bisulphide is heated to about 50° with milk 
of lime. The liquid, filtered while hot, does not deposit any crystals 
on cooling, but, on adding calcium hydrate to the cooled filtrate, 
it yields the prismatic crystals above mentioned. These crystals con- 
sist of a compound of hydrate and sulpho-carbonate of calciuin. 








OBSERVATIONS ON TESTS FOR QUININE AND MOR- 
PHINE. 


BY PROFESSOR FLUCKIGER. 


Tue most characteristic test for ascertaining the presence of quinine 
is the formation of the splendid green compound called Zhalletochine, 
which is produced if solutions of the alkaloid or its salts are mixed 
with chlorine-water and then a drop of ammonia added. 

It is known by Pelletier’s researches that some other akaloids are 
also altered by the above treatment, yet without assuming the same co- 
lorations. Morphia, for instance, shows a red hue, very quickly turn- 
ing dark brown. 

I was induced by a lamentable poisoning case to examine the beha- 
vior of the two alkaloids when mixed. The first question was to _as- 
certain the smallest quantity of guénine which, in solution, displays 
the green color. If one part of quinine is dissolved into 4,000 parts of 
acidulated water and then about j; of the volume of the liquid of 
chlorine-water and a drop of ammonia added, a green zone will be 
readily formed if the liquids are cautiously placed in a flask without 
shaking. If the solution of quinine contain no more than 35/55, the 
green zone may still be obtained, but in more diluted solutions the sue- 
cess becomes more and more uncertain. From a practical point of 
view we may state that 5,5, of the alkaloid is the smallest quantity 
whose presence can thus be discovered with certainty. Kerner (1870) 
has succeeded with 35457, but I was not able to corroborate this state- 
ment. 

As to morphine, its solutions assume a yellow hue if chlorine is added, 
whereas chlorine does not at all alter the colorless solutions of quinine. 
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The dark-brown coloration of morphine in solution, to which chlorine- 
water and ammonia have been added, is no longer produced if less 
than z!97 Of morphine is present. 

From these observations it may be foreseen what must happen if a 
mixture of salts of both those alkaloids be tested by chlorine and am- 
monia. The green color, thalleiochine (thalleiochine), will appear not- 
ae the morphine if the amount of the latter is less than 
_. of the solution. But the test of quinine fails if there be more 


To v0 
than ;jl)9 Of morphine present, even when the quinine is in considera- 


vv00 
ble quantity. The green color of the thalleiochine is enveloped by the 
dark dingy-brown color due to the salt of morphine. 

In a specimen of quinine containing morphine, or vice versd, the 
presence of either of them can be shown as one pleases by means of 
chlorine and ammonia. In the comparatively concentrated solution the 
brown color of morphine will make its appearance, whereas thalleio- 
chine results as soon as the quantity of the solvent much exceeds the 
proportion of 1,000 parts to one of morphine. 

This is an illustration of the importance of not relying upon one 
test alone. In the fatal case alluded to, the presence of quinine hap- 
pened to be ascertained, but morphine was overlooked. There was 
certainly no reason for presuming the presence of the latter, but one 
drop of nitric acid poured on the supposed hydrochlorate of quinine 
would have pointed out the presence of morphine, and spared the lives 
of two women. 

I was curious to know the effect of bromine instead of chlorine in 
the above tests. The salts of morphine are apparently not altered by 
bromine and ammonia, but salts of quinine are more intensely colored 
by the latter process. The thalleiochine is then indeed produced in so- 
lutions which contain only spigy Of quinine. Yet the behavior of 
bromine displays some striking differences. Chlorine alone, as already 
stated, causes no immediate alteration of somewhat diluted solutions of 
quinine, whereas they become turbid on addition of bromine as long as 
there is about 33!55 or more of quinine present. Now the precipitate 
Which is produced by bromine in the solution of quinine does noé turn 
green if a little ammonia is subsequently added, or, at least, the thal- 
leiochine thus obtained is rather grayish. But in more dilute solutions 
of quinine, bromine acts more readily than chlorine. An excess of 
bromine is to be carefully avoided. This is e: asily performed if the va- 
por of bromine, not the liquid bromine itself, is allowed to fall down 
on the surface of the solutions of quitine ; their superficial layer only 
must be saturated with bromine by gently moving the liquid. Then a 
drop of ammonia will produce the green or somewhat bluish zone, 
which is much more persistent than that due to chlorine. 
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Consequently, for demonstration of the test under notice, chlorine is 
to be used in comparatively concentrated solutions. In solutions con- 
taining so little quinine (less than 33,5 ) that it isno longer precipitated 
by vapor of bromine, the thalleiochine test succeeds much better with 
bromine, and goes much further, as shown above. 

A well-known test for morphine is iodic acid, which is decomposed 
by the alkaloid, and forms a beautiful violet solution with bisulphide 
of carbon and chloroform. — This test sueceeds with solutions contain- 
ing no more than zoho, part of morphine—Neues Jahrbuch fiir 
Pharmacie, April, 1872.—London Pharm. Journal. 








COMPOSITION OF BEER. 


Mons. A. Merz made an analysis of some beer manufactured at 
Weisenau, near Mayence, from a mixture of forty ewt. of malt to eight 
ewt. of rice. Ile found that it contained of 


Aleohol................ 3.65 per cent. ) 
Dieses. ae 
PU ctisesensecess SR © 
POE ciieiieticcwen. C2 * \ 7.36 per cent. extract. 
Inorganic matter, including 

phosphoric acid........ 0.22 
PG iksccsercs OF © J 





Compared with an average resulting from the examination of thirty- 
one different kinds of Bavarian beer by Mons. C. Prandtl, it will be 
seen that the amount of alcohol is about the same; but the total 
amount of extract, and especially the quantity of sugar, exceeds that of 
any of the Bavarian kinds. Mons. C. Prandtl found in Bavarian beer— 


On the average. Maximum. Minimum. 
Aleohol.......... 38.55 per cent. 3.98 per cent. 3.23 per cent. 
Total Extract...... 6.07 “ 6.61 i: 3 aa 
Mito ee * ims C* 0.82 “ 


This rice beer is exceedingly clear and light ; it effervesces, and has a 
peculiarly mild taste.—/ood Journal. 


Emulsion of Turpentine.—I. Winchele Forbes commends highly 
(Amer. Journal of Pharmacy) the following method :— 

First. Pour the turpentine into a two-ounce vial, and shaking so as 
to coat the inside of the vial with a film of turpentine; this is to pre- 
vent the action of the moisture usually present. 








ce 


a 
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Secondly. I add one scruple powdered acacia, and mix thoroughly 
with the oil. 

Lastly. Half a fluid ounce of water is added, and the whole is well 
shaken. A perfect emulsion is the result, requiring less time for its 
preparation than to read the foregoing directions. The bottle may 
then be filled up with mucilage, or, according to my experience, a bet- 
ter product is obtained with water simply. 

The deviation from the letter of the law in regard to the gum 
strength of the emulsion needs no apology to the practical pharmacist, 
as the sole object in view is to emulse the oil, and it will be found that 
ten grains to the fluid ounce of emulsion will afford a product superior 
in all respects (especially in fluidity) to one containing more gum, and 
more nearly approaching the peculiar characteristics of that most per- 
fect of all emulsions—cow’s milk. 


Test for Creosot? and Carbolic Acid.—I. N. R. Morson pro- 
poses (L’? Union Pharmaceutique, June, 1872) to take advantage of 
the insolubility of creosote in glycerine, to detect the adulteration or 
substitution by carbolic acid—the presence of a very small amount of 
the latter, he states, renders the creosote soluble. 


Manufacture of Collodium,—According to August Vogel, col- 
lodium is prepared in the following manner in the laboratory of the 
Royal University at Munich. Thirty parts (by weight) of finely 
powdered saltpetre are put into a glass cylinder with thirty parts of 
English sulphuric acid, and stirred with a glass rod until the saltpetre 
is entirely dissolved. Into this mixture are thrown two parts of cotton 
wool and stirred actively for five minutes. The cotton is then freely 
washed with large quantities of water until its reaction is scarcely 
acid. To hasten the operation, the cotton is then treated with strong 
alcohol until every trace of acid has been removed. The material is 
finally dried in thin sheets. This gun cotton is freely soluble in a 
mixture of equal parts of sulphuric ether and alcohol, and this col- 
lodium, poured upon a glass plate, leaves a perfectly transparent 
residue.— Neues Lepertorium fiir Pharmacie, Ueft I. vol. xxi., 1872. 


Bed of Glauber’s-Salt.—A deposit of Glauber’s-salt has lately 
been discovered in the Caucasus, not very far from Tiflis and Marien- 
feld. In sinking a shaft the experimenters first passed through one 
foot of marl, two and a half feet of gray moist clay, seven of dark- 
gray bituminous saline clay, then penetrated a bed of pure Glauber’s- 
salt toa depth of five feet, with a probability that the thickness was 
much greater. In the same region there are various lakes filled with 
solutions of Glauber’s-salt, which furnish the apothecaries of that 
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neighborhood with what they need of that substance, as it crystallizes 


Harper's Monthly. 





in perfect purity along the edge of the water. 


Estimation of Purity of Glycerine by its Specific Gravity, 














SpEcIFIC GRAVITY. | 
According to According to | Per cent. Amount of Pure Glycerine 
Fabian. Metz. Glycerine. to the Litre. 
1.261 | 100 1.2612 kilogram. 
1.232 1.232 | 90 0.1088 1 
1.220 1.206 | 80 0.9648  « 
Lig 1.179 | 70 0.8255 eS 
1.159 1.153 60 0.6918 os 
1.127 1.125 | 50 0.5625 “ 
1.105 1.099 | 40 0.4396 sg 
1.075 1.073 | 30 0.38219 i 
1.051 1043 0 | 20 0.2096 
1.024 1.024 | 10 0.1024 a 











— Vierte Vahrschrift fir praltische Pharmacie, left 2, 1872 


Bromine as an Oxidizing Agent.—According to P. Waage, 
bromine is a very energetic oxidizer of all other substances, and will 
conyert the sulphuret of a metal into sulphuric acid and the oxide of 
the metal.—J/bid. 


Adulteration of Aniline Colors— According to Joly, sugar is 
now extensively used to adulterate the aniline colors. It can best be 
detected by treating the dye with a mixture of alcohol and ether, 
which dissolves the aniline and leaves behind the sugar.—Jdid. 


Upon Solution of the Metallic Benzoates in Fats.—M. Godin 
contirms the statement of M. Ricker that the metallic benzoates are 
soluble in the oils, and proposes to make cod-liver oil ferruginous in 
this w: ye Journal Pharm. et de Chemie, April, 1872. 





To Purify Tannice Acid,—M. Heinz states that commercial tannin 
owes its odor to a greenish resin, and that it may be rendered in- 
odorous in the following way :—Dissolve the tannin in twice its weight 
of hot water. Introduce the solution into a glass vessel, and add one 
and a half parts of ether for every six parts of tannic acid. The 
mixture is greenish and turbid. After some hours the coagulated color- 
ing matter precipitates, and the clear solution may be evaporated.— 


Lbid. 
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The So-called African Saffron—Dy John I. Jackson, A.LS., 
Curator of the Museums, Kew.—T rom the description of the so-called 
African Saffron by Professor Maisch, at p. 824 of the Journal, there 
seems no doubt but that the flowers are those of Zyperia crocea, Eckl., 
a scrophulariaceous plant of South Africa, small quantities of which 
have been imported into this country from time to time, chietly for use 
as a dye.—London Pharm. Journal. 


Test for Arsenic in Sulphuric Acid.—The presence of arsenic 
in concentrated sulphuric acid may be detected by cautiously adding 
drop by drop from 2 to 3 ce. to a solution of a little stannous chloride 
in from 4 to 6 cc. of hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. 1.12, the liquid being 
gently agitated after each addition. If arsenic be present, a yellow 
coloration changing to brown is produced; if not, the solution re- 
mains clear. This test is said to answer if the 500,000th part of 
arsenious acid be present.—Dingl. Polyt. Journal.—London Pharin. 
Journal. 


Methylic Ether as a Means of Obtaining Cold.—Tellier has 
taken advantage of the extreme volatility of the ether produced by the 
action of sulphuric acid upon methylic alcohol as a means of obtaining 
cold. The various methods or machines employed may be found de- 
scribed in Zedtschrift des Allgem. Oesterreich. Apotheker- Vereins, 
June 1, 1872. 


To Distinguish the Alcoolatures and Tinctures,—MM. 
Conche and Colton propose the following methods :—To ten drops of 
tincture or alcoolature (solution of fresh juice in alcohol) add five drops 
of the solution of the sub-acetate of lead ; in the tincture a dirty yellow 
precipitate is formed, in the alcoolature one much less deep and verging 
on green. 

A much more sensitive test is by adding to the preceding mixture 
fifteen or twenty drops of ammonia, when the precipitate deepens with 
the tincture, and on shaking with water a dirty yellow foam is formed ; 
with the alcoolature the precipitate is white and the foam colorless. 

A still greater sensitiveness is acquired by adding to the ammoniacal 
mixture a solution of sulphate of copper, which produces a green 
much more rapidly in the alcoolature than in the tincture; the first is 
also more yellow than the last—JZ’ Union Pharmaceutique, March, 
1872. 


Berberin in Coptis Trifolia.—In the Veues Repertorium fiir 

Pharmacie, Weft 4, Bd. XXL, 1872, Biichner confirms by analysis the 
’ ’ 9 ’ vd d 

discovery of Maish and Procter that berberin exists in quantity in 


gold-thread. 
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Acids of the Tomato.— According to S. D. McElhenie (Journal 
of Pharmacy), the acids of the tomato are citric, oxalic, malic, and 
tartaric in very small quantity. 


Delicate Test for Gallic Acid.—Strasbourg (Piliiger’s Archiv, 
IV.) announces an extremely delicate modification of Pettenkofer’s 
test for gallic acid in the urine, suitable for clinical purposes. A strip 
of filtering-paper is dipped in urine, to which a little common sugar 
has been added, and on this paper, after drying, a drop of concen- 
trated SO, is placed by means of a glass tube. If gallic acid be pres- 
ent, the paper assumes an intense violet color. 


Stramonium Smoking.—A. Ilirschberg states that when ciga- 
rettes of stramonium are smoked for asthma, there is no daturin what- 
ever received in the system, but that the active principles generated are 
pyridin alkaloids.—Zettschrist des Allgem. Oester. Apothek.- Vereins, 
June 10, 1872. 


Polygonium Hydropiper.——Rademacher has obtained an acid 
from P. hydropiper which he believes to be its active principle. Tle 
first exhausts two pounds of the plant with dilute alcohol, distils off the 
alcohol, evaporates the watery residue to one-third its original bulk, 
and then filters out the resin-oil deposit. Acetate of lead is then added 
to the liquid, and the yellow precipitate, after repeated washings, is 
decomposed by sulphuretted hydrogen. The filtrate is now shaken 
with ether, and the latter allowed slowly to evaporate. The crystals 
which form are soluble in ether, alcohol, and chloroform, with difficulty 
in dilute alcohol. Under the microscope they resemble greatly uric 
acid in form. They are green, of a sharp, bitter taste, and strongly 
acid in reaction and general behavior.—Zeitschrift des Allgem. Oester. 
Apotheh.- Vereins. 


Table Showing Amount of Sulphuric Acid Necessary to 
Dissolve Alkaloids for Hypodermic Injection. 


Alkaloid, 1 part. Acid. 
Aconitia (Duquesnel)................ er 1 part. 
A CN CM eR ERATL RR RERERRE STA Re we 20 
MGIINE erie ea ede pi hie ate aaa 
Ee ree ee er rer veo. 
i ean ee bi beau ee eee a5 « 
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Table Showing Amount of Distilled Water Requisite to 
Dissolve Certain Alkaloid Salts. 


One part. Crystallized Alkaloid. Water necessary. 
Muriate of morphia, containing 0.80 parts. 20 parts. 
Sulphate of morphia ig 0.76 “ _ 
Acetate of morphia . 0.86 “ .* 
Sulphate of strychnia “ 0.75 “ » * 
Muriate of strychnia . 0.83 “ es 
—TLhid. 


Cold Alcoholic Test for Albumen,—Dr. C. R. Drysdale reports 
from the Metropolitan Free Hospital (Zhe Boston Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal, June 27; from The Medical Press and Circular), that 
he has tried the cold alcohol test for albumen recommended by Dr. 
Betz (Memorabilien, 1872), and that it has proved trustworthy in the 
vases tried by him. Dr. Betz remarks that boiling the urine is not 
always a sufficient plan when examinations are made in private 
practice, because albumen is not always thrown down by boiling. 
Also nitric acid is not certain in all cases. Tle mentions that a trust- 
worthy and very easily obtained reagent is ordinary spirit as bought in 
shops. A portion of the urine is poured into a glass, and over it about 
an equal quantity of spirit, without allowing the two liquids to mingle. 
When albumen is present, the alcohol has a milky haze at the junc- 
tion, and occasionally there are small nipples of albumen seen in the 
alcohol when the urine is very full of it. This process is so simple 
that it can always be made use of. According to Dr. Betz, this test 
will frequently show albumen when we are not inclined to think it 
exists on account of the absence of cedema, heaviness of the body 
(which is seen in children), foaming of the urine on micturition, scar- 
latina, or pneumonia. Dr. Drysdale has found the reaction in four 
cases of chronic albuminuria now under his care at the hospital. 


The Influence of Pressure on Fermentation.—Mr. II. T. 
Brown (Zhe Academy, June) has found that during alcoholic fermen- 
tation other gases besides carbonic anhydride are invariably given off. 
When malt ferments, he finds the gas unabsorbed by potash to be 
about si¢5 of the total gas evolved. When fermentation takes place 
under reduced atmospheric pressure, the proportion of evolved gas not 
absorbed by potash is found to be considerably augmented, the increase 
being mainly due to hydrogen; and the oxidation products, acetic 
acid and aldehyde, are likewise more abundant in the fermented liquid. 
The author considers that water is decomposed during fermentation, 
dissociation of the water-molecules being favored by decrease of at- 
mospheri¢ pressure—PAil. Med. Times. 
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POISONING BY CROTON OIL. 


Dr. G. TI. Sxeap reports the following ¢ case in the 2ichmond Med. 
and Surg. Journal of June, 1872. Mrs. 8. took by mistake, the third 
morning after confinement, two pa each of croton and 
sweet oil. For the abdominal burning and drastic purging, which 

‘ame on very shortly, the nurse gave milk fr eely. 

Drs. Winn and Snead saw her two hours after the accident ; her 
pulse was beating 150 to the minute and eset perceptible ; the 
entire surface was bathed in a cold, clammy sweat; her countenance 
sunken, with copious watery, choleraic nda every few minutes. 
They administered gum-arabic water freely, and afterwards white of 
ege every hour; also 25 drops of aceon every half hour till 75 
drops were taken. At twelve o’clock n., six hours ‘after the taking of 


fo) 
the oil, the bowels moving incessantly, pulse 160 and sinking, skin 
deathly cold, and physiognomy betraying great nervous prostration 
Continued mucilaginous drinks and white of egg, also gave } grain of 
opium and 2 grains acetate lead every two hours. Three o Shee PM, 
vomiting of dark-greenish matter, pulse quivering, and skin intensely 
cold. Brandy was given and the pulse responded promptly to its use, 
and always flagging when stimulants were suspended beyond the usual 
time. Twelve o'clock at night, pulse 160 and very feeble, complexion 
livid, bowels still unchecked. Stimulants freely administered, mus- 
tard sinapisms covering extremities and stomach, friction over surface. 

Second day, pulse same, bowels moved every half hour, mind clear, 
features contracted, lips purple, and surface cold. Twelve o’clock at 
night—bowels moved every half hour, pulse 150 and sinking, skin very 
cold and clammy, vomiting of dark-greenish matter, picking at the 
bed-clothes, and restless. 

Third morning, pulse 140, bowels checked, skin warmer, with vom- 
iting lessened. Ordered lime-water and milk, stimulants, blister to 
stomach, rubefacients to extremities. Eight o’clock p.., skin more 
pleasant, vomiting relieved, pulse 120. 

Fourth morning, skin much improved, bowels quiet, but little vomit- 
ing, physiognomy much more favorable, pulse 100, 
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lifth morning, reaction thoroughly established. 

Patient recovered without any inflammation or any other injurious 
consequence, except the shedding of her finger and toe nails almost 
entire, due to the suspension of vitality in the extremities during three 
days. 





RAPID DEATIL FROM STINGS OF BEES. 


BY J. O. SANDERS, M.D., CARROLLTON, MISSISSIPPI. 





Aprit 18th I was called to see a patient stung by bees. Mr. S., an 
intelligent man, gave the following account: Louis » & negro, 
aged about 45, climbed a tree where bees had swarmed on a limb, for 
the purpose of hiving them, carrying with him a saw. As soon as the 
limb commenced falling, the bees arose en masse and covered his head 
and face. Ile descended immediately, and, as soon as he reached the 
ground, commenced running as fast as he could; ran around three 
sides of a yard, some two hundred steps, passed through an open gate, 
and fell to the ground. Mr. 8. ran to him with a bottle of spts. cam- 
phor, and sueceeded in forcing him to take one swallow; the patient 
protesting at the time against assistance, declaring that he would cer- 
tainly die. After two or three irregular and partial respirations 
he expired. Mr. 8. thinks it could not have been more than five 
minutes from the time he was attacked by the bees before he breathed 
his last. When I arrived, about an hour and a quarter after the acci- 
dent, I could, on careful examination, find no signs of life. Ile was 
a vigorous, muscular man, and in perfect health, so far as I can learn. 
Was death due in this case to direct nervous shock, or to absorption 
of virus, or both ?—Aedical News. 





Arsenic in Sulphate of Potash.—A circular has been issued 
by M. Bussy, Director of the Paris School of Pharmacy, stating that 
he has received information of a serious accident that has resulted 
through the sending out by a Paris wholesale house of sulphate of 
potash, containing a certain proportion of arseniate of potash, and rec- 
ommending that no pharmacien should receive or deliver to the pub- 
lie any product that he may have received as sulphate of potash, unless 
he has previously ascertained that it is not contaminated with the 
arseniate, 








POISONING BY DECAYED PLUMS. 


Dr. Jno. Dovcats reports the following very interesting case in the 
Glasgow Medical Journal for May, 1872:—J. M'L., a girl, aged eight 
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years, ate a quantity of decayed plums. Some hours afterwards she 
felt sick, and during the following night the sickness increased, ae. 
companied by gastric pain. Next day her mother noticed a profuse 
papular eruption on most of the body, which she thought was small- 
pox. On the third day from this (8d Sept.) I saw her. On the face 
blood was oozing from twenty or more parts, the intervening surface 
consisting entirely of various-sized bulls distended with white opaque 
serum. The hairy scalp seemed in a similar condition. There was 
severe double conjunctivitis, photophobia, and lachrymation. From 
both nostrils were dripping gelatinous strings of sherry-colored mn- 
cus. The lips and angles of the mouth were raw, fissured, and bleed. 
ing. Blood was oozing from the spongy and turgid gums. The 
tongue was swollen and slightly furred. Ptyalism was extreme ; her 
chin, denuded of epidermis, was bathed in a mixture of saliva, mucus, 
and blood. On further examination, the whole body, except a few 
patches of intensely congested skin, was found covered with bulle or 
denuded of epidermis. The inner portion of both thighs, the sulcus be- 
tween the buttocks, the perineum and vulva were one raw, bleeding 
surface, while from the vagina a profuse muco-sanguinolent discharge 
was issuing. Pulse 125, weak; bowels confined; urine scanty and 
high-colored. A laxative was prescribed and nourishing diet. On 
the following morning the surface of the face was completely raw, 
which apparently was the state of the entire scalp, as the lower parts 
of the hair were silted up by a brownish viscid matrix—the thickened 
contents of ruptured bulle. On the body several of these had burst, 
leaving a raw surface on their site, while many new ones had arisen. 
The bowels were freely opened, the dejecta resembling tar, and the 
urine diluted porter. These black excreta and the other conditions 
continued for a week, by which time she was in reality “ flayed alive,” 
the body being one raw, red mass. The entire hair of the scalp, eye- 
brows and eyelashes were shed. The nails of the fingers and toes all 
came off, attached to portions of skin. She recovered slowly, and at 
present (six months after) is in good health. The hair and nails have 
grown. . There is an opacity at the outer margin of the left cornea; 
a cicatrix under the left eye, and on each shoulder there are still two 
large eschars, much raised. None of the teeth came out, nor were any 
of the other children who had eaten the plums known to be affected. 





ITYDRATE OF CHLORAL AND BROMIDE OF POTASSIUM 
IN STRYCHNIA POISONING, 


Mr. E., an adult, took one grain of strychnia,and was seen, fifty min- 
utes afterwards, by Dr. E. I. Coover, who used the following mixture :— 
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Hydrate of chloral, 
and Syrup of orange, 

The patient was in violent tetanoid convulsions. The quantity of 
the mixture used is not definitely stated; but in one minute the symp- 
toms were all relieved. A good recovery was effected. 


3ss.; Bromide of potassium, 3 iij.; Water, 3 iss. ; 
5 


1188S. 








BROMIDE OF POTASSIUM IN POISONING BY 
STRYCHNIA. 
BY ©. B. BATES, M.D., SANTA BARBARA, 

J. D., aged 22, had taken about ten grains of strychnia on an empty 
stomach. Upon my arrival, about half an hour afterwards, I found 
him in a most violent tetanic convulsion, and at once forced him to 
swallow a dose of tartar emetic and ipecac, which after a time ope- 
rated well. During the whole of this time convulsions were recur- 
ring every few minutes, and I gave him one grain of sulphate of mor- 
phia with about forty of bromide of potassium. Soon the paroxysmns 
decreased in violence, and the intervals of rest became longer. The 
bromide of potassium, in doses of forty grains, was repeated every 
hour until he had taken half an ounce, when he was out of danger, and 
all that remained of the muscular spasm was an occasional jerking of 
the muscles of the lower jaw.—Pacijic Med. and Surg. Journal. 








POISONING BY CAMPHOR. 

Dr. Jos. R. Beck (St. Louis Med. and Surg. Journal) reports two 
cases of camphor poisoning :— 

Casz I. Upon arriving at the house I found the boy lying upon his 
mother’s lap, in strong convulsions. The boy was three years of age, 
and well grown. Ilis scalp was intensely hot, and the appearance of 
his face indicated severe cerebral disturbance. The extremities were 
quite cold, the abdomen retracted, and the patient apparently mori- 
bund. Accidentally my nose was brought into the immediate vicinity 
of the child’s mouth, when I at once perceived the peculiar odor of 
camphor. A few short and well-directed inquiries developed the fol- 
lowing history :—About ten o’clock of the morning of that day the 
mother had given him a piece of camphor the size of an English 
marrowfat pea, and this the child chewed and swallowed. During 
the remainder of the day the child seemed as lively as usual, until 
about four o’clock p.at., when, without any premonitory symptoms, he 
fell over in a convulsion, which continued without intermission until 
my arrival, at five o’clock. 


Pd 
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As the child was entirely unable to swallow, he was ordered at enema 
of two ounces of whiskey, suspended in two ounces of thin starch, to 
be repeated in two hours, if necessary ; also bags of pounded ice to the 
scalp until the convulsion ceased. When I saw the patient again at 7.3) 
p.m. he had entirely recovered, and the second enema was not required. 

Casr Srconp.—About six o’clock in the evening of the 30th of 
November, 1871, I was sent for to see R. J. L———, forty-two years, 
stout, healthy, and robust, who was then, and had been for nearly ten 
hours prior to that time, suffering from a violent abdominal pain, 
similar to that of hepatic colic. Ile was at this time very weak; in 
fact so much prostrated, that his voice, usually a deep bass, had sunk 
toa husky whisper, and a cold clammy perspiration covered his face 
and hands with large beaded drops. Je talked most of the time ina 
low, muttering, delirious way. Ilis extremities were cold, his abdomen 
retracted, and these symptoms, taken in conjunction with the looseness 
of the bowels for some hours past, and the haggard, anxious look upon 
the face, called to my mind Asiatic cholera. 

Upon inquiry I learned that he had taken a tablespoonful of a 
solution of camphor from a bottle, which at that time stood upon a 
table in the sick-room, for colicky pains. This seemed to make him 
feel some better for a few minutes, but the pain soon set in sharp, 
decided, and more violent than ever. In addition to this, violent vomit- 
ing also began, and as the dose was repeated twice during the following 
four hours, he became more exhausted than ever. Upon making an 
examination of the solution in the bottle, I found it to consist of a 
strong concentrated solution in alcohol. 

The treatment in this case consisted of sinapisms to the extremities, 
and an enema of thin starch, three ounces, whiskey four ounces, am- 
mon. carb. ten grains; to be repeated in four hours. The stomach 
being so irritable as to reject any and all substances, whether food or 
medicine, the enemas were kept up for forty-eight hours, reducing the 
amount of whiskey half an ounce at each injection. The patient began 
to convalesce slowly, and it was not until the twelfth of December 
that he was discharged from treatment. Ile shortly afterwards left the 
city, and I have not heard from him since. 








AMERICAN HELENIUM. 


Dr. J. M. Bicerow calls attention to the poisonous properties of 
some of the American plants of the genus Helenium, especially IL 
tenuifolium, Nutt. 

He quotes Dr. Galloway, of Kosciusko, Miss., as saying :—— 

“The first effect that is observable after a horse or mule has swal- 
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lowed a bit of the weed, is a twitching of the eyes and a dodging of the 
head, as if to avoid some imaginary low. This is followed by twitch- 
ings in other parts of the body, Ww hich i increase in frequency and sever- 
ity until they pass into gener al convulsions of such violence as to throw 
the animal upon the ground. The spasins recur at intervals of a few 
minutes, and in most cases terminate in the death of the animal, unless 
timely remedies are employed. The convulsions are of a tonic char- 
acter, and on their cessation the animal breaks out in a very profuse 
perspiration. In the intervals between the spasms the animal will eat 
greedily. The remedy consists in the prompt administration of lard 
or oil in some form. The first effects are observed within fifteen or 
twenty minutes after the weed has been swallowed. The active pro- 
perties seem to reside chiefly in the top or loom of the plant. I have 
seen sheep eat with seeming impunity the young plant. On the other 
hand, cattle are not unfrequently poisoned in the late fall or winter by 
eating the dried weed, after it has been killed by the frost. It is very 
rarely that stock raised here will bite it, even when hitched within its 
reach, unless very hungry and restless. Ilorses raised in Tennessee, 
Kentucky, or Texas are often poisoned by it. A few years ago a gen- 
tleman passed through this place with a drove of ponies, about twenty- 
five in number, from Texas. He arrived about noon, and remained 
until four o’clock p.m, when he started forward for a watering-place, 
five miles distant. The animals meanwhile, in feeding in the open lots 
and grounds around the town, had picked up so much of the sneeze- 
weed that eleven of them died before reaching the watering-place. 

“A very small quantity of the sneeze-weed suffices to cause death 
inan animal. Its effects on the human economy ¢ appear to be equally 
deleterious. A few years ago a neighbor of mine had some flour 
prepared from wheat that had been threshed ina lot in which the 
sneeze-weed grew. A biscuit made from this flour, and eaten without 
butter, produced in a lady general nervous twitching. Two other 
members of the family partook of the biscuit, but ate freely of butter 
with it, and escaped any unpleasant symptoms. Four negroes eating 
of the same biscuit without butter were all poisoned. They presented 
the same phenomena of spasmodic action of the muscles, accompanied 
with more or less delirium and loss of consciousness. A small sack of 
the flour was sent by this gentleman to his sons in the army, before 
its poisonous character had appeared, and all who ate of it were affected 
in a similar manner.” 

Dr. Lewis, also of Kosciusko, writes: “In 1866 a squad of Federal 
cavalry was stationed at Goodman, Miss. Many of their horses died 
from eating sneeze-weed ; some recovered by the use of oil."—Detroit 
Review 0 of Medicine. 

11 
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INJECTION OF AMMONIA INTO THE VEINS AS A 
REMEDY IN SNAKE-POISONING. 


Turoven the courtesy of E. C. Bayley, Esq., Secretary to the Govern. 
ment of India, Home Department, we have had an opportunity of pe- 
rusing a correspondence which has passed between Professor G. B, 
Ifalford, of Melbourne, and Dr. Fayrer, on the efticacy of injecting 


5 


liquor ammoniz into the veins, as a remedy for snake-poisoning, 
Dr. Fayrer asserts that his frequently repeated experiments on the dog 
prove that in really severe and effectual bites this plan of treatment 
does no good, and that injecting any other stimulant would be of equal 
avail in cases where stimulation might be beneficial. Professor Halford 
appeals to his experience of human beings, who had been bitten by the 
tiger-snake, recovering under this plan of treatment, and says that ex- 
perience gained by experiments on dogs may not be true with regard 
tomen. There can be no denying that men have recovered after having 
been bitten and subsequently had ammonia injected into the veins, but 
so have men who have been bitten and had no ammonia injected. The 
matter is one for discriminating and unbiassed experiment and observa- 
tion. Doctors are not remarkable for concord regarding questions 
less difficult of satisfactory solution than this, and the only way of 
settling this issue is to take every opportunity of putting the vaunted 
remedy to trial, carefully study the case, and record it. Both Fayrer and 
Halford agree in thinking that ammonia is a good stimulant, and should 
be given in all cases of snake-poisoning. The question is—is Halford’s 
plan of injecting it into the veins more effective than exhibiting it by 
the mouth or subcutaneously injecting it? We trust that those of our 
readers to whom an opportunity of putting the practice to trial offers 
may do so and report the result. It is always difficult in any case to 
say what might have happened had a certain thing been done or not 
done ; but accurately recorded clinical experience is the only safe 
ground of conjecture, and the only sound basis of assertion in such 
matters. The quantity of liquor ammoniz recommended for injec- 
tions of this kind is 80 minims of the liquor ammoniz, B. P., specitie 
gravity .959. 

The treatment is said to be equally effective in asthenia, arising from 
other poisons or causes; we have read of its sucessful employment ina 
vase of poisoning by chlorodyne.—Jndian Med. Gazette, June 1, 1872. 





Hypodermic injections of Ammonia,—Dr. Zuelzer, of Perlin, 
has practised injections of ammonia with very good results in cases of 
fevers, when the profound asthenic symptoms threaten speedy dissolu- 
tion. Ie injects from twenty to thirty drops of the solution, divided 
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into four injections, one in each limb. In no case have any grave acci- 
dents occurred. In many cases the results were both speedy and_per- 
manent. The formula used was :— 
Tene of Oil of Anineed ..0..46..00ss00sse.00 Lp 
PROC (08 BF). oon ccc cccncs 000s SE PORK 
Liquid ammonia (liq. ammon. fort.?)... 5 
Mix. 
He commends most highly this treatment in all cases of collapse or 
depression threatening death, especially when the cause is a transient 
one—as in poisoning, pernicious chills, ete.—Lyon Médical—Revue de 


Thérap. Med.-Chir., July 1, 1872. 





ASSERTED ANTIDOTAL POWER OF CHLORAL IN 
STRYCHNIA POISONING. 


Ar the séance of the French Academy of June 3, M. Orr offered a 
communication upon Liebreich’s paper on the antagonism between 
strychnia and chloral. In his essay M. Orr stated that he had experi- 
mentally proven that the dose of chloral which Liebreich had relied on 
as being mortal to rabbits was very often not so; that the same was 
true of strychnia, and that consequently the investigation of Liebreich 
was not to be relied on as proving the respective antidotal powers of 
the drugs. 

At a later séance M. Orr stated that further experiments had shown 
him that if a certainly fatal dose of chloral was given to a rabbit, the 
hypodermic injection of strychnia did not affect the result. Ile, how- 
ever, stated that his own investigations were not complete, and that he 
was not ready to give a definite result.— Gazette Médicale, July 6, 1872. 








POST-MORTEM DELIVERY. 


Tur Medical Press and Circular of April 3 contains two letters by 
Drs. Swayne, of Carrick-on-Shannon, and Lanigan, of Ballymahon, de- 
scribing two instances of post-mortem expulsion of the foetus through 
the agency of gaseous distention of abdomen. Dr. Swayne states that 
he “never heard or read of a similar instance.” We suspect that the 
incident is not an uncommon one in Indian medico-legal practice. We 
can recall at least one instance of such an occurrence. The body of a 
pregnant woman is despatched from a distant part of a district, and 
wrapped up rather loosely in a coarse cloth and bamboo matting. On 
arrival at the Sudder station the civil surgeon finds it semi-putrid, eyes 
bursting, limbs widely apart, and abdomen swollen, and hard as a 
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drum. On removing the coverings, a foetus is found between the 
thighs, and the uterus not unfrequently prolapsed, while the bystand- 
ers declare that when the body was started nothing of the kind was 
observed. Dr. J. I. Aveling gives notes, in Zhe Lancet of April 27, 
of six instances of post-mortem delivery. In five of these the delivery 
took place after the women had been committed to their coffins and 
graves. These examples are drawn from old records, but they have an 
air of circumstantiality and truth about them. In one instance the 
infant was extracted alive from the coffin. It would be very interest- 
ing and medico-legally important to find, as we have hinted is probable, 
that what is considered in England a curious and rare phenomenon, is 
in India a common and familiar circumstance. In The [Indian Medi- 
cal Gazette for August, 1867, Dr. R. F. Hutchinson, then civil surgeon 
of Patna, has recorded a good case of post-mortem parturition, 
which he considered unique. The medico-legal relations of effects 
produced by putrefaction can, perhaps, be better studied in India than 
in any other country in the world; because the conditions causing it 
are ever present in varying degrees, and the instances of changes of all 
kinds and degrees due to the influence of the heat and moisture 
abound. We have seen the viscera of the abdomen occupying the 
cavity of the thorax, into which they had been thrust through a rent 
in the diaphragm, of whose post-mortem causation there could be no 
reasonable doubt.—Jndian Med. Gazette, June. 








POISONING BY VERATRUM ALBUM. 


In an able and elaborate paper in the New York Med. Record Dr. 
Peugnet reports the following case of poisoning. 

A married lady took by mistake half an ounce of the homceopathie 
mother tincture of veratrum album, equivalent, according to  subse- 
quent analysis, to grain. Immediately after taking it she felt soothed 
and quiet, having been exceedingly nervous before. 

At 10 p.m. her hands and feet became numb, a sensation which 
gradually extended over the whole body. She attempted to rise, but 
had two attacks of syncope in rapid succession ; was taken immediate- 
ly afterwards with violent vomiting. 

10,30 p.a.—I found her pulseless, heart pulsating feebly and irregu- 
larly ; resp. twenty-two and regular; eyes fixed and staring; pupils 
dilated ; almost total loss of sight; the body covered with a cold and 
clammy perspiration ; complete anesthesia of the skin ; voice as clear 
and as strong as in the collapse of cholera; lips of a bright carmine ; 
mind clear, calm, and collected ; thought that she was dying ; vomiting 
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and retching incessantly ; the fluid ejected was viscid, glairy mucus, 
of a greenish hue. No purging. I gave her an enema of brandy and 
water, three ounces of each, and thirty drops of ammonia, followed in 
a short time by a second, both of which were retained ; then rubbed 
her limbs with dry mustard; applied mustard plasters to the epigas- 
trium; then administered a third enema, which was forcibly retained. 

Violent purging accompanied with severe tenesmus set in shortly 
afterwards, and small quantities of brandy were given by the mouth 
at short intervals, and ammonia to the nostrils, 

Aug. 5th, 1 am—Pulse perceptible for the first time, 38, feeble 
and intermittent ; aneesthesia of the skin continues; vomiting not as 
violent, purging incessantly, accompanied with tenesmus ; can now see 
distinctly. 3 A.m—Pulse 44; anesthesia continues; temperature 
normal ; intense thirst. 10 a..—Pulse 96; vomiting occasionally ; 
salivated and bloody stools frequent ; marked pain in left iliac region, 
extending to left hypochondrium, increased by pressure. 

Aug. 6th, 6 AmM.—Pulse 100; passed a restless night; tympanitis, 
marked tenderness of left iliac region ; nausea, vomiting at intervals ; 
tenesmus, with bloody stools every hour; pupils normal; anresthesia 
persistent ; thirst intense. 

Aug. Sth, 6.30 am—Pulse 105; tongue dry, furred, and brown ; 
ewns inflamed and tender, bleeding freely at intervals; aphthous 
ulceration of the palate; breath offensive ; ptyalism profuse ; nausea 
persistent ; vomiting occasionally; stools frequent and bloody ; occa- 
sional exacerbation of pain in left iliac region and left hypochon- 
drium, increased by pressure. 

Aug. 10th.—Pulse 105; tongue furred; gums ulcerated ; nausea, 
but no vomiting; purging not as frequent; stools no longer bloody ; 
anesthesia of the lower extremities ; a profuse flow of blood from the 
uterus came on during the night, although the menses were not due 
until the 22d. 

Aug. 11th.—Pulse 94; marked improvement. 

Aug. 14th.—I left her, as I supposed, convalescing ; she felt com- 
paratively well, diarrhea almost checked; occasional aneesthesia of 
the upper and lower extremities. On the 16th sat ont of doors; on 
the 17th took a ride; on the 18th another; was taken that night with 
violent tenesmus and catharsis ; stools bloody ; also slight nausea. 

Aug. 22d,12.15 a.m.—Pulse 102; tongue furred and brown, edges 
red, papillxe raised ; tympanitis, tenesmus, pain in left iliac region, ex- 
tending to left hypochondrium, increased by pressure ; frequent bloody 
stools and nausea. 

Aug. 25th.—-Left her improving, with directions for her removal to 
the city on Monday, the 28th, as I did not deem it prudent for her to re- 
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main longer, owing to the marked insalubrity of the place, caused by 
miasm and defective drainage ; as there then were in the same wing 
of the hotel two cases of dysentery, one of which was typho-malarial. 
The treatment, as suggested, was the occasional administration of 
Squibb’s liquor opii comp. 

Auy. 29th—Arrived home last night; passed an uncomfortable 
night; pulse 100; recurrence of diarrhaa; evacuations very offen- 
sive, black, also some mucus, streaked with blood ; nausea, vomited 
twice viscid greenish mucus streaked with blood; tongue furred, 
Ordered enema of liquor ferri persulphatis, 20 drops in Jiv. of 
water every four hours, which were discontinued after the third on ac- 
count of the pain and violent hysteria; five drops of the liquor were 
administered every four howrs instead, also a pill containing argenti 
nitras ;, gr. and ext. opii } gr. every alternate four hours. 

Sept. 2d.—Sanguineous stools having ceased, pepsine gr. iij. and 
bismuth trisnitras gr. xv. were given every two hours; quini sul- 
phatis gr. ij. every fourth hour; paregoric whenever necessary to 
allay tenesmus. 

Sept. 8th—Pulse 84; tongue smooth and clear; pain in left iliac 
region, extending upwards; from fourteen to sixteen stools in twenty- 
_ four hours, dark and small, accompanied with tenesmus. Morphie 
sulphas ;', gr. added to pepsine and bismuth. 

Sept. 17th.—Pulse 102; tongue furred, dry and brown, edges red, 
papillze raised ; 10 improvement, as the morphine was evidently acting 
as a nervous irritant; discontinued it, and substituted salicine gr. v. 
every four hours, discontinuing all other remedies. 

Sept. 22d.—Marked improvement ; lying on lounge. 

Sept. 25th.—Evacuations very frequent, containing mucus streaked 
with blood; insisted upon giving an enema of Oj. of warm water, 
with long flexible tube, which she had heretofore strenuously objected 
to. Considerable mucus, streaked with blood, came away, also shreds 
of mucous membrane, and but a trace of fecal matter; the pain from 
the distention of the intestine was intense ; ordered a suppository of 
ext. opil aq. and argenti nitras 44 gr. } every four hours. 

Sept. 26th.—Feels more comfortable ; fewer evacuations ; adminis- 
tered an enema of warm water Ojss.; it was followed by a discharge 
of mucus streaked with blood, shreds of mucous membrane, and but 
little feecal matter. 

Sept. 30th—Steadily gaining; a fourth enema administered, fol- 
lowed by the first well-formed and perfectly healthy evacuation, with the 
exception of its extreme attenuation, evidently caused by a contraction 
of the colon. 

From this time forward the recovery was rapid: with the exception 
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of insomnia, nervousness, tremor of the limbs, uncertainty of gait 
when the first attempts to walk were made; the only nervous symptoms 
which manifested themselves during the progress of the case were the 
loss of sight, paralysis of the recti muscles of the eye, and the anzs- 
thesia; this last symptom persisted until the middle of September, 
migratory in its character, recurring principally on the anterior sur- 
face of the forearm and on the thigh, following the course of the 
anterior crural nerves. The urine was not examined at first, but in 
subsequent examinations an abundance of amorphous matter with a 
large amount of the crystals of oxalate of lime were found. 

The only remedy which effectually controlled the insomnia was the 
hydrate of chloral in ten-grain doses. 

“The digestion was so much impaired, that milk gruels, beef-tea, 
broths, steaks, and confections of raw beef had to be successively aban- 
doned; game, chicken, fish, and bread being exclusively relied upon. 

The emaciation, at first very great, rapidly disappeared. On the 
81st of January following her health was perfect, and the feecal evacu- 
ations had entirely recovered their natural form and size. 

Wolf-Bite.—In the Zndian Med. Gazette of April 1 is detailed a 
ease in which the larynx of a boy was opened by a wolf taking him 
by the throat. Itecovery. 





Leopard-Bite—In the Jndian Med. Gazette of April 1 is de- 
tailed the case of a man who escaped from a leopard after being seized 
by the throat. A terrible gaping wound was left, bounded superiorly 
by the hyoid bone and the tissues attached to it, inferiorly hy the 
larynx, posteriorly by the lacerated open pharynx, and laterally by the 
earotids, both of which escaped only by a hair’s breadth. Six weeks 
after the reception of the injury the man was doing well, and the 
esophageal opening showed a tendency to contract. 


Deaths from Snake-bite.—It is stated, says the JZomeward Mail, 
that in the Tanjore district, no fewer than nineteen persons in every 
100,000 die annually from snake-bite. Taking the population accord- 
ing to the census, this would give nearly 330 deaths per annum in that 
district alone; and assuming the rate of mortality over the whole 
presidency of Madras to be only half that which prevails in the Tan- 
jore district, and the population to be 30,000,000, we get the startling 
total of nearly 3,000 people annually dying from snake-bites. 


Deaths from Chloroform.—On June 8 an inquest was held at 
King’s College Hospital on the body of William Lyon, aged 36. It 
was considered necessary to perform an operation on the jaw, and he 
was placed under the influence of chloroform, and two minutes after 
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its administration he expired. A verdict that deceased died from 
paralysis of the heart, caused by chloroform, was returned. 

The death of a patient while on the operating-table, under the influ- 
ence of chloroform, occurred onthe 27th of last month in the practice 
of the eminent Vienna surgeon, Billroth.— British Dledical Journal 

: > ’ 
June 1d. 


Tests for Detecting Strychnia,—The Popular Science Review 
states that Dr. Filhol, in a recent paper on this subject, maintains that 
strychnia should, in cases of poisoning, be obtained in the solid state; 
the alkalinity of its solution should be ascertained, as well as its in- 
tensely bitter taste ; its behavior with chlorine, and its blue coloration. 
under the influence of sulphuric acid and oxidizing substances should 
also be seen ; while, lastly, as a very delicate reaction, Dr. Filhol ob- 
serves that with chloride of gold, strychnia (in solution) yields imme- 
diately a crystalline precipitate, which, although slowly, is yet 
distinctly formed in solutions containing one-tenth of a milligramme 
of the alkaloid. This precipitate and that formed by chlorine are at 
once dissolved by concentrated sulphuric acid, and chromic acid being 
added, the well-known blue coloration that strychnia yields with this 
last reagent is produced. The presence of alcohol in liquids to be 
tested for strychnia should be avoided.—Laneet, April 27, 1872. 





POISONOUS COSMETICS. 


Eav de Cythére: 4 per ct. chloride lead, 8 per ct. hyposulphite of 
soda, 88 per ct. water. (Wittstein.) 

Eau de Fées: Hyposulphite of lead, 14, hyposulphite of soda, 3, 
glycerine, 7, water, 88 parts. (Hagar and Jacobsen.) 

Kalydon’s and Gowland’s Cosmetic Wash. Bitter almonds, 1 ounce ; 
bichloride of mereury (corrosive sublimate), 8 grains; rosewater, 1 
pound, (Dr. Ehrhardt.) 

Pommade Tanniqne: Perfumed lard, 65, acetate of lead, 25, 
flowers of sulphur, 7 parts. 

Damenpulver (Ladies’ Powder): Pulverized tale, 4, carbonate of 
lead, 1 part. (J. Pohlmann, in Wien.) 

Florida Water: Acetate of lead, 50, flowers of sulphur, 20, distilled 
water, 1,000 parts. (IF. Eymzel.) 

Bahama Water. According to Reveil, similar to Florida Water, 
but perfumed with aniseed oil—T. M. B., in American Chemast, 
August, 1871. 
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Cod-Liver Oil Emulsion. 


Take of — 
Tragacanth.......... 8 parts. 
Cold water, ..... ..500 * 


Make into a mucilage. 
This, by being simply agitated, makes 





with cod-liver in all proportions a homo- 
geneous mixture, which may be rendered | 
more agreeable by the addition of 4 parts | 
of alcohol with a little oil of bitter al-| 
monds and a trace of oil of cinnamon to 
every 30 parts.—Journ de Pharm., April, 
1872. 


Dust-Powder for Infants, 


Take of Starch............ 
Oxide of zinc 
§. Use with a brush. 


, Solution for Disinfecting 
Sponges. 
Take of Permanganate of potash 
WVRUEN sacra evs aiew ioe ais 
Impregnate the sponge in this, and 
afterwards wash in a quart of a solution 
of sulphurous acid (25 parts to 100), 
afterwards wash plentifully with water. 
According to M. Leriche, foul purulent 
sponges so treated regain their pure, 
marine odor, their elasticity, and become 
softer and whiter.—L’ Union Pharmaceu- 
tique, May, 1872. 


4 parts. 


6 


Syrup of Eucalyptus. 
Take of Leaves of eucalyptus. .100 grms. 
Boiling water 1 litre. 
Infuse for six hours and express; allow 
to stand and deposit ; decant the liquid, 
and to it add 190 parts (by weight) of 





sugar for every 100 parts, dissolving by 
gentle heat.—L’ Union Pharmaceutique, 
June, 1872. 


Powder Stomachique, 
Take of Powdered rhubarb... 3 grms. 
Prepared chalk...... 3 
Powdered opium... .25 centigr. 
Mix and divide into 12 packets. 
One powder half an hour after meals. 
—L Union Médicale, 


6s 


Syrup of Chloroform, 


Take of Pure chloruform,.... 5 parts. 
Rectified alcohol..... 24 * 
Simple syrup........ 300“ 


Mix the chloroform and alcohol and 
add the syrup and shake. 

Dose. A tablespoonful.—L’ Union Meé- 
dicale. 


Delfraissé Revulsive Lini- 


ment, 
Take of Oil of turpentine...... 30 parts. 
Tartar emetic......... 4 “6 
Mix. 
Frictions 3 or 4 times a day in rheu- 


matic and neuralgic pains, until an erup- 
tion is induced.—L’ Union Pharmaceut. 


Formulas for Hypodermic 
Use, 
Crystallized Digitalin. 


Take of— 
Digitaline (erystal.)..1 centigr 
Alcohol at 95°...... 5 cubic centigr. 
Dissolve and add— 
Distilled water... ...5 cubic centigr. 


One cubic centimetre contains 1 milli- 
gramme of digitalin. 
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Codeia. 
Take of— 
Crystallized codeia........ 1 grm. 
Dilute sulphuric acid (10th) .150 grins. 
Distilled water with gly- 
cerine (5 parts of latter 
to 100) enough to make 
100 cubic centimetres. 
—Adrian—L’ Abeille Médicale. 


Injections of Ergot in Mala- 
dies of the Uterus. 

Dr. Swideski, in a recent memoir, col- 
lects about forty cases in which subcu- 
taneous injections of ergot were employed 
in various diseases of the womb, espe- 
cially chronic metritis, in some displace- 
ments and in metrorrhagia; its action 
Was in every case prompt and certain. 
The author used at first the solution of 
Beaujean, and observes that, as the solu- 
tion contains a larger quantity of alcohol, 
it acts more promptly, but excites greater 
pain, and frequently produces ulcers. 
The solutions employed are :— 


1. Extr. aqu. secal. cornut..... 2 grms. 
Spir. vin. rectif., 
Glycerina, Mf......... ceuaie 
2. Extr. aqu. secal. cor...... 2 grms. 
Spt wan: Teche . 56.2602 Ses 
AAG OCTIOR 55. 565s ois ok es eea's | a 
3. Extr. aqu. secal. cor., 
Spt. vin. rectif., 4.......... 2 grms, 
ECC 1 ea Se = = 
4, Extr. aqu. secal. cor........ 1 grms. 
Pahe WAR MOINEI SS sin cs on wie a 
SPOON 4.0 a wnsis ssacheees e. 
TOUTE. ULC | Sena ts ae eas 


In cases of chronic ulceration he em- 
ploys solutions 3 and 4; where prompt 
action is needed, Nos. 1 and 2; the 
former (Nos. 3 and 4) act in from one to 
two hours, the latter excite painful con- 
tractions in about half an hour. In some 
of the deviations of the womb the author 
reports the favorable results of the use of 
subcutaneous injections of ergot; he ob- 


serves, however, that it is of no benefit if | 
the case be of too long standing, if the 
uterus present considerable inflamma- 





- ——.. 
|tion, or adhere to other organs in the 

vicinity. In chronic metritis the injec. 

tions are employed every two or three 
| days, and even where a complete cure 
;cannot be hoped for, the leucorrhea 
| speedily ceases, and the uterus returns to 
| its place.—Gazetta Med. Ital. Lombard, 
| 1872, No. 4. 


| Goldsmith's Solution of Bro. 


| mine. 

| Bromide of potassium.160 grains, 
BOMING....cocpecnneas 54. 
Ss Ry eae a ean 3 vij. 


| Mix. The above is the formula used by 
| Dr. Goldsmith.—Druggists’ Cireular, 
| Snow Catarrh Powders, 
| R Sulphate of potassa, 
Chlorate of potassa, 
Gum acacia, equal parts of each and 
; mix. 
Remedy for Sore Lids, 
Breasts, etc. 
FE Glycer-amyl........ 2 drachms. 
3romo-chloral. ..... 5 i 
Mix.—Druggists’ Circular. 


Remedy for Styes. 


RB Glycerine........... 4 ounce. 
3romo-chloral....... 10 cunces. 
Rose-water.......... 1 drachm. 
BARNS. .52 saan 4 = 

Mix. —Druggists’ Circular. 


Compound Elixir of Man- 
drake, 
FR Mandrake, 
Senna leaves, 44... .64 scruples. 





JN ee eR ae 32 . 

Cloves, 

Cinnamon, f@...... 1 scruple. 

Cardamom, 

Aniseed, 4%........ 2 drachms. 

BSCOROL: . 5 osc sen 5 ounces, 

5 Lo ee re Oo = 
Simple syrup....... Bes 


| . . 
| Bruise the roots, leaves, and aromatics, 
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} and moisten with the alcohol and water 


(previously mixed); pack into a perco- 
. Jator, and pour the alcohol and water on 
jt until 13 fluid ounces have passed ; mix 
this with the syrup, filter, and add on the 
| filter a suflicient quantity of water to 
make it measure one pint. Each fluid 
drachm contains 10 grains of mandrake, 
10 grains of senna, 5 grains of jalap.— 
Druggists’ Circular. 


Bay Rum. 


1. Formula much employed in the West 
Indies. 


> B Fol. myrti acrie 2 pounds. 
Sem. cardamomi 4 pound. 
Cassie cinnamomi.... 2 ounces. 
Caryophylli “ 
Rum 

Distil 14 gallons. 





9 quarts. 


2. Probably the best Imitation. 
B Oil of bay......... 10 fl. drachms. 
“ of pimento... 1 fl. drachm. 
ith: acets.... 050. 2 fl. ounces. 
PICOHON. «sis 0:0/5:5:5 3 gallons. 
WARTS a) ois 250.088 23 * 
Mix, and filter after a fortnight. 
3.B Olei pimente..... 4 ounce. 
“  caryophylli.. .15 drops. 
 MAGCIE:: ieeeko 
“ yorismarini..14 ‘“ 
Micohiol...... .< 25: 8 ounces. 


Agitate thoroughly and add 
New. tM s...25.0:0:6: 8 ounces. 
Tinct. of santal, 
“of curcum, q. s. 
to give a good color. After standing 
several days, to be filtered.—Druggists’ 
Circular. 


Syrupus Cimicifugee Comp. 
Take of Black snakeroot, in fine 


POWGOT Ss o)0.0:0:0 sie a 
Senega root in fine pow- 

EN cocsmueyevepereyaneresessie . 388. 
Ipecac root, in fine pow- 

MER ete cree Bye iis ays 3 ij 
Calabria licorice, in fine 

POWGED, .. 5osc005-6. 50.055 3 ij. 
Syr. wild cherry bark, U. 

Bib ch eeu temuae ee 








Dissolve the licorice in eight fluid 
ounces of boiling water; when cold add 
to it eight fluid ounces of alcohol; mois- 

‘ten the acta, senega, and ipecac with 
/one fluid ounce of the mixture, and pack 
| firmly in a cylindrical percolator; pour 
upon it the alcoholic mixture ; after the 
liquid has disappeared from the top, dis- 
place with water sufficient to make the 
percolate measure one pint; evaporate 
this to six fluid ounces, boil and filter, 
adding sufficient water through the filter 
to make the liquid measure twelve fluid 
ounces, with twenty-three troy ounces of 
white sugar, make into a syrup, and when 
cold add the syrup wild cherry bark.— 
Druggists’ Circulam 


Elixir of Pepsin, Bismuth, and 
Strychnia, 


R Pepsin (Hawley’s). .256 grains. 
Bismuth citrat..... 64 * 
Strychnie.. ..... . 1 grain. 
Aq. flor. aurantii... 6 ounces. 
Spirit. vini, deod... 2 “ 
BGO is ccna es a 
Glycerinze (pure). a 
(1) ee Be SS 


Triturate the pepsin with the water and 
glycerine and filter ; dissolve the bismuth 
in two ounces of orange flower water with 
a few drops of aqua ammoniz. Dissolve 
the strychnia with a few drops of acetic 
acid. Add the bismuth solution to the 
pepsin, then the remainder of the fluids, 
and finally the solution of strychnia. 
Each fluid ounce contains: pepsin, six- 
teen grains; citrate of bismuth, four 
grains; strychnia, one-sixteenth of a 
grain.—Druggists’ Circular. 


Veratria as a Parasiticide. 


Dr. Eugtne Peugnet recommends, in 
The American Journal of Syphilography 
and Dermatology for July, the applica- 
tion of the following lotion in cases of 
tinea versicolor, favus, and aspergillus :— 





BR Veratrive (sabadille), gr. iij.; acidi 
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acet. dil., M x.; aq. rosa., glycerine, a4 
zss. M. The tinctures of veratrum vi- 
ride and veratrum album also possess 
parasiticide properties. 


Pulvis Glycyrrhize Comp., or 
Pulvis Pectoralis Kurelle, 


According to the Prussian Pharmaco- | 


peia, is prepared as follows: 

Iz Senna leaves, powdered, 
Licorice root, powdered, a. . 3 vj. 
Fennel seeds, powdered, 
Pure sulphur, powdered, a4. . § iij. 
Refined sugar, powdered... .. 3 xviij. 

Mix. —Druggists’ Circular. 
8 


Infantile Paralysis. 


Prof. Gross ordered at the clinic for a 
pale, diseased stunted child suffering 
from infantile paralysis :— 

R Tinct. ferri chloridi, f 3 j. 
Tinct. nucis vomice, f 3 ij. 
Hydrargyri chlorid. corrosiv., gr. 
iv. M. 
8. Take five drops three times. daily in 
a tablespoonful of sweetened water. 
R Ung. hydrargyri, 3 iij. 
Cerat. simplicis, 3 v. 
Veratriz, gr. vj. M. 

S. Put a piece the size of a marrowfat 
pea, twice a day, over the entire spine 
and along the back of the limbs. 

Apply the ointment gently at first, un- 
til the parts become accustomed to its 
use. Wash the child every day with te- 
pid water containing a tablespoonful of 
common salt to the quart. After bathing, 
wring the end of a towel out of cold 
water, and with it strike the entire surface 
of the body quite smartly, until the skin 
is reddened. This treatment to be con- 
tinued for a month; at the end of which 
time his mother was directed to bring the 
child back. 


New Method for Preparing 
Lin, Sapo. 

J. A. Graefle (Am. Jour. Pharm.) pro- 

poses the following modification of the 





| U. S. process, yielding a clear liniment in 
| the course of a few minutes : — 
| ° . > 

Dry White Castile Soap (finely 


| ROAD ou vse mua eee sen 3 iv. 

| CAIN NO Aaa AS OE era 3 ij. 
}Oilof Rosemary............0.. fl = ss, 
NOVA co cota aicce perenne aos sie ciohe fl = yj. 
I ee evr e fl = xxx, 


Put the soap in a half-gallon bottle, 
| pour ona pint of alcohol, shake well, add 
| the water and shake again till the soap is 
| dissolved. 

| Dissolve the camphor and oil in the re- 


‘maining alcohol, mix the two solutions 
| and filter. 


Balsam of Honey. 


|(1) Balsam of tolu.......... 1 pound, 
TAONEY.. 4.2.00 Se ee 1 es 
PROWL. oi caw aera 14 gallons, 
Or, 
(2) Balsam of tolu.......... 2 ounces, 
SUMMER Jachcnuxese Sues 2 i 
CTT ae 4 drachn. 


LOU, eee ge ree 8 ounces, 
ICON, oo cence 2 pints. 
Oil of Spike. 
Barbadoes tar.............. 2 pints. 
Ol. terebinth...............1 pint. 
OF UL ey Sony ere a> of 
Ol. lavand. exot........... 2 02. 
British Oil. 
COL GerebNO <2 6515 < 5.010 1 pint 
AOLSMNN eens) is cine aen ae Ae 
Barbados tar... ... 6... ae 
Crude petroleum..........- 8 02. 
Ol. succini (or juniper)...... 1 02. 


—M. R. Barker, Canad. Pharmacist. 


Other receipts :— 
Oil of Spike. 
Barbadoes tar......+.... 24 pints. 


| Spirits turpentine........4  “ 
Sulphuric acid, ......... 3 ounces. 
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British Oil. prevents it from turning sour, but renders 
Barbadoes tar............ 2 pints. it more digestible. 
Oilot amber... .. 6.5.50. 1 ounce. : 
Spirits turpentine......... 6 pints. Antacid for Heartburn. 


—Canada Pharmacist. 


Syrupus Cubebe. 


QC. L. Mitchell (Am. Jour. Pharm.) 
proposes the following formule for the 
preparation of a syrup of cubebs which 
has been found an elegant as well as effi- 
cacious remedy in diseases of the throat 
and lungs :— 


AUG OxtCUDEDS:.. 5 6.500010 f 3 ij. 
Carb. magnesia.........+.00. f 3 ss, 
RUPAN POWO ss <<.20:50,0)s 010100 3 xij. 
Orange-flower water......... £3 ij. 
YAU. 9s o's 0555 19 ee eis e!as S51 Ses q. Ss. 

Ess. oil almonds............. ett. j. 


Rub up the fd. ext. with the carb. mag- 
nesia and then add 3 ij. of the powd. su- 
gar in small portions. When thoroughly 
mixed add gradually first the orange- 
flower water and then f % vij. water, con- 
stantly triturating the mixture until the 
sugar is dissolved. Filter and add q. s. 
water through the filter to measure f 3 xj., 
in which dissolve the balance of the sugar 
without heat. Add the oil almonds cut 
in a little alcohol, and again filter, add- 
ing, if necessary, q. s. water through the 
filter to measure 1 pt. The dose of this 
syrup is f 3 j-iv., and it may be given in 
even larger dosesif desired. It may also 
be made by using the officinal oleoresin 
in the proper proportion in place of the 
fluid extract. 


Pyrosis, 


Dr. Thompson (Amer. Pract.) says :— 
In the treatment of pyrosis, or water- 
brash, the antacids are to be resorted to, 
particularly the saccharated solution of 
lime-water and milk— 
BR Liquoris calcis saccharati. .f 3 i-iv. 
MSTA S RAO soy cs ereixsaie wrist fZiv. M. 
It may be well to remember that the 
addition of fifteen grains of bicarbonate 
of soda to the quart of milk not only 





BR ~Potassee subcarbonat.... } 


Spirit. lavand. comp.... § eile 


Sacchar. alb...........-. 3j. 
MIDCGs OPW s:0.0:<:21s%0.4-0ie10 0:4 gtt. xxx. 
GMI sens carerosh sralatcy iets 3 iiss. 


M.S. Tablespoonful as required. 
—Dr. B. 8. Thompson, American Prae- 
titioner. 


Gonorrheal Ophthalmia. 


The following is the treatment of a 
very severe case of gonorrhceal ophthal- 
mia adopted in the Meath Hospital, Dub- 
lin, by Mr. L. H. Ormsby :— 

On March 25th the patient was put to 
bed and put on low diet, all stimulants 
stopped, and the emetic cathartic mix- 
ture ordered, as he was a plethoric, strong 
young fellow, containing 


R Antimonii tartrati......gr. j. 5 
Sulph. magnesia....... eae 
COTTE ee RSPB COUT CORAL ad § viij. 


Two tablespoonfuls of this mixture 
every third hour, until the bowels are 
well moved. 

Two leeches were ordered to be applied 
on the internal and external canthus of 
the eye, and a solution of nitrate of silver 
containing two grains to the ounce, to be 
injected into the eye every hour. A bel- 
ladonna lotion to be applied to the eyelid 
to soothe the pain, and directions given 
to the patient to lie on the affected side 
to prevent any of the gonorrheeal matter 
flowing across the bridge of the nose into 
the other eye; the chemosed portion of 
conjunctiva was scarified by Mr. Ormsby 
on two occasions with marked benefit, 
and in the course of the case the leeches 
were repeated with great effect. The pal- 
pebral conjunctiva was painted with a 
ten-grain solution of nitrate of silver to 
the ounce every twenty-four hours. On 
the 9th of April the inflammation was at 
its highest, the cornea was glazed, and 
the patient could not see anything with 
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it; in about a week longer, signs of the 
inflammation subsiding were evident, he 
was then ordered 


BR. Iodide potass.......... gr. 40; 
Tinct. cinchon. co...... BS 
Syrup. aurant......... 3 ij. ; 


Decoct. cinchon.........ad 3 viij. 

Two tablespoonfuls thrice daily. 

The eye from this went on remarkably 
well, the inflammation subsided rapidly, 
and all danger of sloughing of the cornea 
disappeared, the cornea began to clear, 
and he could distinguish objects. He left 
the hospital well on the 6th of May, 1872. 
—NMed. Press and Circular, June 12. 


Enlarged Testicle. 


Dr. D. Hayes Agnew used the follow- 
ing for indolent enlargement of the testi- 
cle, supposed to be strumous. 

The man was ordered to take 3 ss. ol. 
morr., with gt. xv. syr. ferri iodidi after 
each meal; also, arsen. iodidi gr. 1-18 t. 
d. Locally to apply 

R Ext. bellad., 

Ung. hydrarg., 
“© jodine, 
adipis, 443ij. M. 

If the ointment irritates the skin, it may 
be further diluted.—Med. and Surg. Re- 
porter. 


“ 


Solution for Erysipelas 


(Trousseau). 
Take of sulphuric ether. ...60 parts. 
MAINO caso 5c 30“ 
Dissolve. 


This solution is to be applied by means 
of alittle tuft of charpie upon the erysipe- 
latous (erythematous?) surface of new- 
born children.— Union Méd. 


Ricord’s Resolvent Plaster. 


Take of 
Plaster of vigo and 
Plaster of hemlock, each.10 parts. 
Extract of opium........ 1 part. 
Mix and make into a plaster. To be 


used locally in subacute buboes and or. 
chitis.— Union Méd. 


Formula for Dyspepsia of De. 
bauchees, 


Dr. James R. Wood's formula is com. 
/mended by Dr. B. 8. Thompson, Ameri. 
|can Practitioner, July, 1872. It is as fol- 
lows :— 
| . ralart 

R Tinct. valerian aromat. ) _ 


AWW oso occ osc \ Aa 3 ij; 
3 ss, 


Tinct. cardamom 
M. S. A teaspoonful as required, 





Gun Cotton and its Prepara. 
tion. 
BY CHARLES H. MITCHELL. 


A number of experiments were tried, 
with a view of ascertaining the relative 
proportions of cotton and acids, together 
with the proper time for maceration ne- 
cessary to produce a cotton which should 
combine the largest yield with the highest 
explosive power and solubility. The fol- 
lowing formula was at length adopted: 


Raw cotton............ 2 parts. 
Carbonate potassa....... 1 * 
Distilled water......... 100: 


Boil for several hours, adding water to 
keep up the measure; then wash until 


free from any alkali, and dry. Then 
take of: 
Purified cotton.......... 7 Oz. av. 


Nitrous acid,* s. g. 1.42... 4 pts. 

Sulphuric acid, “ 1.84... 4 

Mix the acids in a stone jar capable of 
holding 2 gals., and when cooled to about 
80° Fahr., immerse the cotton in small 
portions at a time; cover the jar and al- 
low to stand 4 days in a moderately cool 
place (temp. 50° to 70° Fahr.). Then 
wash the cotton, in small portions, in hot 
water, to remove the principal part of the 
acid; pack in a conical glass percolator, 
and pour on distilled water until the 
washings are not affected by sol. chloride 
barium; drainand dry. Yield, 11 oz. av. 


“ 





* Nitric, saturated with nitrous acid.—Ed. Amer, 
Journ, Pharm, 
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This cotton is perfectly white, of a 
harsh, gritty fibre, very explosive, leav- 
ing scarcely any ash, soluble in ether, 
ether fortior, acetic ether, glacial and 
acid, and in mixture of alcohol and ether, 
varying from 1 part ether to 3 parts alco- | 
hol to pure ether itself. If a cotton supe- | 
rior to this is desired, it may be obtained | 
by treating this cotton with an addition- 
al proportion of the mixed acids, wash- 
ing and dry as before. The cotton gains 
about one per ct. in weight, becomes per- 
fectly soluble, and is so free from any 
ash as to scarcely scorch a sheet of white 
paper it may be burnt on. Both this and 
the previous gun cotton may be ignited | 
on gunpowder without exploding it. The 
advantages claimed for this cotton over 
that of the U. S. P. are that it is perfect- 
ly soluble, very explosive, cheap, its man- 
ufacture is much more easy, requiring but 
little time and attention, and turning out | 
a superior product with large yield and 
less cost. 

The subject of collodion next claims 
our attention, it being the most important 
pharmaceutical preparation of gun cot- 
ton. The applicability of gun cotton, in 
ethereal solution, to the dressing of 
wounds, inflamed surfaces, etc., was first 
made known by Dr. Horace Maynard, of 
Boston. Its valuable properties soon 
commanded attention, and at once sup- 
plied a want long felt in the medical pro- 
fession. No better formula for collodion 
can be found than that of the U.S. P. 
Using the cotton prepared as before men- 
tioned, it left nothing to be desired. 

Collodion can also be made the vehicle 
for other medicines. Those remedies 
which are used externally, of course, can 
only be administered in this manner. 
Having made a number of experiments 





{ 





Stronger ether....... f 3 xii. 
Soluble cotton...... 3j. Dij. 
Canada balsam..... 3 j. 


Introduce the cotton into a suitable 
| bottle, pour on it 2 fluid ounces of alco- 
| Bet, shake well; then add 10 fluid ounces 
of the ether, agitate frequently until dis- 
solved. Dissolve the tannic acid in a 
mixture of the remainder of the alcohol 
and ether, mix with the first liquid, add 
the balsam, allow to stand until clear; 
then pour off. 


Collodion with Sesquichloride of Iron. 


BR Sesquichloride of iron, 3 j. grs. iv. 


Stronger alcohol...... f = iv. 
Oe cethers: 0230.4. fae 
Soluble cotton....... 3 j. grs. iv. 


Into a suitable bottle introduce the cot- 
ton, pour on 2 fluid ounces of the alcohol, 
and shake well; then add the ether, and 
agitate frequently until dissolved. Dis- 
solve the sesquichloride of iron in the 
balance of the alcohol; mix with the 
prepared collodion. 


Anodynes. 


Collodion with Aconite. 


R Pulv. aconite root... 3 ij. 
ORS 3 Hiecareninrctns Nie 


Soluble cotton...... 
Stronger alcohol... 


2 

“i Syte 
03 
— 
<i 


Mix the ether with 2 fluid ounces of al- 
cohol, moisten the aconite with 1 fluid 
ounce of this, pack in a percolator, and 
percolate with the balance, pouring on 
q. & alcohol to recover 8 fluid ounces, in 
which dissolve the cotton. 


Collodion with Belladonna. 


IR} Powdered belladonna 





on this subject, I present the following | TOO... eseeeeeee Zipp 
formule, several of which I think are | Ether. ............ £ 3 vj. 
new: Milcohole..cssceen. ‘QS: 
Gun cotton......... 3 j- grs. iv. 
mipptics. Mix the ether with 2 fluid ounces of al- 
Styptic Collodion. cohol, moisten the belladonna with 1 
PE icessced 20 | fluid ounce of this, pack in a percolator 
Stronger alcohol..... £ Ziv. and percolate with the balance, pouring 
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on q. s. aleohol to recover 8 fluid ounces, 
in which dissolve the cotton. 


Antiseptics and Disinfectants. 


Yollodion with Carbolie Acid. 


B Carbolic acid....... 3j- 
EL ae a f 37}. 
Stronger alcohol.... f 3 ij. 
Gun cotton......... 3 j. grs. iv. 


Dissolve the gun cotton in the ether | 
and alcohol mixed, and then add the 
carbolic acid. 


Collodion with Sulpho-carbolate of Zine. 





B Sulpho-carbolate of zinc 3 j. 
SEE yes banka cen f Z vj. 
Stronger alcohol....... f 334. 
Guin Cotton. .0.66ccsies 3 j. grs. iv. 


Introduce the cotton into a suitable | 
bottle, add 1 fluid ounce alcohol, shake 
well; add the ether, and agitate fre- 
quently until dissolved. Dissolve the 
zine salt in the balance of the alcohol, 
and mix with the prepared collodion. 


Collodion with Thymol. 


Stronger alcohol..... £ 3 ij. 
Gan cotton.......,. 3j. gre. iv. 





| 

Dissolve the cotton in a mixture of 
ether with part of the alcohol, dissolve | 
the thymol in the balance of the alcohol, | 
and mix. 


Stimulants in Cutaneous Diseases. 


Collodion with Iodide of Mercury. 


R Mercuric iodide,..... 34. 
Potassium iodide.... 39s. 
a re f Ziv. 
1. Snes eee ee A | 
Gun cotton.......... 3 j. grs. iv. | 


Triturate the iodides together in a 
mortar, add the alcohol boiling, and | 
rub until they are completely dissolved. | 
Then add the gun cotton, lastly the | 
ether, and agitate frequently until the 
cotton is all dissolved. 


i 


Stimulants and Rubefacients. 


Collodion with Arnica. 


BR Pulv. arnica....... 3 iv. 
BORROD rs foo ssi iol ie ioe = & xij. 
Stronger alcohol... q.s. 
Gun cotton....... . 3 ij. grs. viij, 


Mix the ether with 4 fluid ounces alco- 
hol. Moisten the arnica with q. s. of 
this, pack in a percolator, and pour on 
the balance, following with alcohol until 
16 fluid ounces of tincture have been re- 
covered ; to this add the cotton, and agi- 
tate frequently until dissolved. 


Collodion with Capsicum. 


R Grd. capsicum....... is Avs 
BOO cise sisi’ wlohe gre LS ieags 
Stronger alcohol,....... q. Ss. 
Gin COON 6 0:66. 6ls oaiss 100 grs, 


Proceed as in collodion with arnica, 
recovering 16 fluid ounces of tincture, in 
which dissolve the gun cotton. 


Collodion with Mezereon. 


BR Mezereon.......505. 06 Ziv. 
Ether..... ewe ame ae f 3 xij 
“ALCO (1 pees q. 8. 
SON COUOR, . 06.5.2 sses 128 grs 


Mix the ether with 4 fluid ounces of 
strong alcohol, and in this allow the 
mezereon to macerate one week. Drain, 
pack tightly in a conical percolator, pour 
on the separated liquid, and follow with 
enough alcohol to recover 16 fluid ounces 
of tincture, in which dissolve the cotton. 


Collodion with Savin. 


R Powd. savin leaves..... Ziv. 
1.01) Se eee on Rect P 
ATCO (0) eee rrneense q. 8. 
Gun cotton...... eae grs. 128. 


Proceed in same manner as in collodi- 
on with capsicum. 


Colodion with Black Pepper. 


R Grd. blk. pepper....... iv. 
Tithe... <2 Seen a ais f = xij. 
UATE C 1) aa aaa ee q. S 
RU COMION «555.005 5 aoe 128 grs. 


Proceed in the same manner as in col- 
lodion with capsicum. 
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Vesicants. 
Collodion with Cantharides. 

R Powd. cantharides.... .. 3 iv. 
PMR OR ioe Save tain elsin aie f 3 xij. 
Stronger alcohol........ q. s. 
UN COUCH. 45.6. ase. s 2: sie 80 grs 


Moisten the cantharides with a small 
portion of the ether, and pack in a coni- 
cal percolator. Then pour on the bal- 
ance of the ether, mixed with 4 fluid oun- 
ces alcohol, and follow with enough al- 
cohol to recover 16 fluid ounces, in which 
dissolve the gun cotton. 

These collodions can be used as substi- 
tutes for many of the officinal plasters, 
having the advantage of occupying a 
small bulk, ready adaptability to any sur- 
face, and powerful therapeutic action. 

Ihave endeavored, as far as possible, to 
give some practical information on a 
branch of pharmacy of which compara- 
tively little is known. The subject is, I 
think, an important one, since gun cotton 
and collodion occupy a high position in 
both medicine and the useful arts, and.to 
its elaboration and useful application too 
much study cannot be devoted.—Am. 
Journ. of Pharm. 


Churchill’s Iodine Caustic. 

By the kindness of Dr. William Neer- 
gaard we are able to give the formule 
as follows: — 

“Churchill’s iodine caustic is com- 
posed of ‘Iodine, one drachm; Iodide of 
potassium, two drachms; Water, half a 
fluid ounce. Mix.’ 

“This mixture will be seen to be more 
than five times the strength of liq. iodinii 
co. of the U. 8. Pharmacopeeia, which it 
otherwise resembles. 

“Churchill's compound tincture of io- 
dine is: ‘Pure iodine, two and a half 
ounces; iodide of potassiura, half an 
ounce; alcohol, four fluid ounces ; recti- 
fied spirit of wine, twelve fluid ounces. 
Mix them.’”—New York Medical Journal. 


Prof. Gross’s Treatment of 
Goitre. 
Treatment will consist in stimulating 


the absorbent vessels, although the appli- 
cation of agents of too stimulating a cha- 
racter must be avoided, otherwise irrita- 
tion will be produced, and the mass will 
be enlarged instead of diminished. The 
neck will be thoroughly washed at least 
once in the twenty-four hours with hot 
water and soap, and immediately after- 
wards a portion of the following oint- 
ment will be applied to the surface of 
the tumor and well rubbed in :— 
R Ung. hydrarg. biniodid.... 3 j.; 
Cerat simp 3vj. M. 

The patient will take internally the 
Liquor todinii compositus, gtt. viij., in 
sweetened water, three times daily. 

A piece of thin flannel and oiled silk 
will be worn around the neck. The diet 
will be regulated and all red meats avoid- 
ed. Six grains of blue mass in combina- 
tion with a grain of ipecac will be given 
now and then at bedtime to regulate the 
secretions. 


Preparation of a very Active 
Cantharidal Plaster. 


BY PROF. G. DRAGENDORFF (Dorpat, 
Russia). 


Apothecaries frequently complain that 
some cantharides do not furnish an active 
blistering plaster; that the same furnish, 
even when treated with acetic ether, an 
extract so poor in cantharidin, that with 
its aid no good Druott’s blistering tissue 
can be produced. In most cases the 
opinion is expressed that the flies contain 
too small a percentage of cantharidin. 
My experience teaches me to discredit the 
latter opinion. It is possible to obtain 
good preparations even from such appar- 
ently poor cantharides, it being only ne- 
cessary to thoroughly extract the canthar- 
idin they contain. 

A few observations show how poorly 
this is commonly accomplished. <Ac- 
cording to my experience the amount of 
cantharidin in Spanish flies varies from 
0.27 to 0.5 percent. The coating of a ve- 
sicating tissue 20 c. m. long and 12 wide, 
requires about 25 grm. plaster substance, 
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containing usually about 6 grm. pow-|must be employed, which form easily 
dered Spanish flies, furnishing at least) soluble salts with the cantharidin. To- 
0.016 cantharidin. 0.00002 grm. can-| gether with Masing, I demonstrated 
tharidin suffice for a blistering surface of | years ago that the salts thus formed are 
a square centimetre, or 0.0048 grm. for | energetic blistering agents. During the 
240 square centimetres, or less than one- | past two years reference has occasionally 
third of the smallest quantity that may be | been made to our observation, especially 
considered present in the plaster. Me- | by Delpech and Guichard, recommending 
chanical causes may partly be found to | the cantharidates of soda and potassa as 
be the ones that prevent a thorough action | vesicants. 
of the plaster. A plaster of poor adhe-| Without alluding to this further, | 
siveness, not being in close contact with] would say that by the aid of soda or po- 
the epidermis, does not act because that | tassa the entire amount of cantharidin 
close contact is wanting which is necessa- | contained in the flies may be rendered ac- 
ry for the absorption of the cantharidin. | tive. The finely-powdered flics are mixed 
It is also a mistake of several pharmaco- (toa paste with diluted alkaline lye of 
peias to permit the use of coarsely-pow- jabout 1.1 sp. gr., heated in water-bath 
dered cantharides, the quantity of can-| for twenty-five to thirty minutes, when 
tharidin in which is not uniformly dis- | sufficient muriatic acid is added to have a 
tributed in the plaster, even if the pow- | trifling surplus of the same, and the 
der is heated for a long time with the | whole mass is dried rapidly in the water- 
oil. bath. The residue, which we may call 
Other causes, unnoticed heretofore, also | prepared cantharides,” is powdered 
weigh heavily in this direction. The can- | anew and employed for the preparation 
tharidin is present in the Spanish flies in| of the plaster, or for the extract with 
several different combinations, in which | acetic ether for use upon tissue. The 
it is firmly held. This fact I have men-| small quantity of potassium or sodium 
tioned already in my “Contributions to! chloride present is in no case injurious, 
Toxicological Chemistry,” on the differ- | The cantharidin is now present in the 
ent behavior of flies towards various sol- | mixture in a free state. In a drug store 
vents. Cantharides with about 0°3 per) in this city, where my proposition has 
cent. of cantharidin yield to water, even | been followed, no complaints have been 
after repeated boiling with fresh portions | made about the preparation. 
of the same, only about half of their can-| Even for the preparation of the pure 
tharidin, while the remainder is only | cantharidin, the above-mentioned process 
yielded to potassa lye. In the same man- | is worthy of attention. As I mentioned 
ner, alcohol, chloroform, and ether dis- | before, ether, alcohol, ete., dissolves from 
solve only 30 per cent. of the blistering | the cantharides, not ‘“ prepared,” only a 
substance. If all the cantharidin is to | fraction of the cantharidin present.—The 
be extracted, bases like potassa or soda | Chicago Pharmacist. 
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Our Writing Fluids, 
ARCHIBALD PATTERSON. 

Concerning the composition of ink. 
When we look at the usual source, viz., 
galls, one would at first imagine that 
gallic acid wrought a most important 
part in its manufacture, but such is not 
the case. The galls are used in the process, 
not because they are rich in gallic acid, 
which they are not, although it is from 
them we obtain most of the gallic acid of 
commerce, but because they contain a 
high percentage of tannic acid. 

A paper on the commercial value of 
dyestuffs, which appeared in the Phar- 
maceutical Journal of last January, says, 
in speaking of galls, that the following 
may be considered as the composition of 
an average sample of gall nuts :— 


TAMNIC ACID ccc sec csccceccs GLO 
GRUICHAME hackers svece an ea 
Ellagic ACA... eee eee eee ee) 2.0 
Luteo-gallic acid............. 9 
Chlorophyll and volatide oil... a 
Brown extractive matter....... 2.5 
GONE ecw vasa eeweenwa. TOZO 
BINTCR ccc caeasawnsuce cece’ 280 
MAGTIND c.5.cais cea eerineaiwese OKO 
Sugar, albumen, ete, and ash... 1.3 
MOUEL soos ie aes casks AED 
100.0 


Thus we see that galls only contain a 
very small proportion of gallic acid. 
This substance is obtained by exposing 
the galls for a number of weeks, thereby 
inducing fermentation, in which the 
tannic acid becomes oxidized, and con- 
verted into gallic acid. The action that 
takes place is: the protosalt of iron, say 
the sulphate, is decomposed, the iron 


| 





dark bluish-black precipitate, called the 
tanno-gallate of iron, while the sulphuric 
acid is set free, and remains as such in 
the ink. The term “tanno-gallate of 
iron” is apt, as already shown, to cause 
a misrepresentation of the quantity of 
gallic acid, which although it may, and 
frequently does exist in ink, must be in 
very small proportion. 

If the salt of iron be pure, which is 
seldom the case in commerce, the pro- 
tosalts alone should give the black char- 
acteristic precipitate with tannin, while 
it requires a persalt of iron to produce 
the same result with gallic acid. As this 
tanno-gallate of iron (?) is a precipitate, 
and not soluble in the ink, it becomes 
necessary to add something to give the 
fluid a body or consistence which keeps 
this precipitate in suspension; hence the 
use of gum-arabic, which invariably forms 
part of the formula for ink. 

The proportions which appear most 
suitable, and upon which most depend- 
ence can be placed, are—bruised galls, 
one pound; to this add one gallon of 
boiling water, and one-third of the 
weight of the galls, viz., five ounces, and 
a third of sulphate of iron, in solution; 
also three ounces of gum-arabic pre- 
viously dissolved, and a few bruised 
cloves, or a few drops of creosote or 
carbolic acid dissolved in methylated 
spirit. It is better to allow the galls to 
macerate for twenty-four hours, then to 
strain the infusion and add the other 
ingredients. 

I cannot do better at this part of the 
subject than offer you a formula used 
and recommended by that eminent chem- 
ist, the late Dr. Penny, of Anderson’s 


combines with the tannic acid, forming a! University in this city. “' 
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Take of bruised galls twelve ounces, 
macerate for a week in one gallon of 
cold water, then add six ounces of sul- 
phate of iron in solution, also six ounces 
of mucilage of gum-arabic, and five or 
six drops of creosote. 

The learned doctor has here taken 
advantage of a fact well known to 
chemists—viz., that tannic acid is more 
soluble in cold than in hot water—hence 
the cold maceration is prescribed, which 
I believe is pretty generally employed by 
first-class ink manufacturers. 

The celebrated blue-black ink pre- 
pared by Messrs. Duncan, Flockhart, 
and Company, of Edinburgh, is said to 
be prepared by the process of cold 
maceration. A formula, said to be that 
of Messrs. Duncan, Flockhart, and Com- 
pany, was printed and circulated some 
years ago by an Edinburgh gentleman, 
of which the following is a copy, and 
which explains the process more fully: — 
Receipt for Preparing Blue-Black Writ- 

ing Ink. 
(Which also serves well for Copying Ink.) 


Blue aleppo galls (free from 


insect perforation)...... 44 ounces. 
Bruised cloves..... ssse.cs 2 Grachm, 
Cold water. Ses lah eee .. 40 ounces. 
Purified sulphate of iron... 14 “ 


Pure sulphuric acid (by meas- 

a ote ye are 
Sulphate of indigo (in the 

form of a thinnish paste, 

and which should be eu- 

tral, or nearly so)...... 04 ounce. 

Place the galls, when bruised, with 
the cloves, in a fifty-ounce bottle, pour 
upon them the water, and digest, shak- 
ing often daily for a fortnight. Then 
filter through paper in another fifty- 
ounce bottle. Get out, also, the refuse 
of the galls, and wring out of it the 
remaining liquor through a strong clean 
linen or cotton cloth into the filter, in 
order that as little as possible be lost. 


35 minims. 





| 


the indigo, and thoroughly mix by 
shaking. Pass the whole through paper, 
Just filter out of one bottle into the 
other till the operation has been com- 
pleted. 

On a large scale, this fine ink may be 
made by percolation, as Duncan, Flock- 
hart, and Company, and others in Edin- 
burgh, do it, the above being said to be 
their recipe. 

The weights used are avoirdupois, and 
the measures used are apothecaries’ meas- 
ures. 

Note-—No gum or sugar is proper, 
and on no account must the acid be 
omitted. When intended for copying, 
54 ounces galls are the quantity. 

You will observe that there are several 
peculiarities about this writing-fluid, 
viz.:—First, the cold process is used. 
Second, the want of gum. Third, the 
use of sulphate of indigo, which is a 
solvent for the black precipitate, the 
tanno-gallate of iron; hence the gum 
arabic is not required, as it is only used 
to suspend this precipitate. Fourth, the 
deficiency of iron, which may be ac- 
counted for by the pure protosulphate 
being usec, which cannot contain, or 
should not ontain, any oxide, so that all 
the iron is .-ee to combine with the tan- 
nin. Fifth, the use of free sulphuric 
acid, which is generally looked upon 
as detrimental to writing fluids, but 
which must be introduced here for some 
purpose, of which I am as yet ignorant. 

Thus far I have only spoken of high- 
class inks, but it frequently occurs that 
an article is required which is to be sold 
at a cheaper rate than that wholly made 
from galls; and the vegetable world 
gives us an ample range of materials to 
select from, many of which contain 
tannin in fair quantity. 

In this case other ingredients may be 
substituted instead of part of the galls; 
thus we often see logwood substituted, 


/and catechu, sumach, and oak-bark may 


a . . . | 
Next put in the iron, dissolve com- } 


pletely, and filter through paper. 


the acid, and agitate briskly. Lastly 


Then | 


be used for the same purpose. Many 
other substances, such as elm-wood, elder, 
chestnut, beech, willow, plum, cherry, and 
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poplar, all contain a certain amount of 
astringent properties, but none of them 
are to be compared to galls, and are not 
likely to supersede them in the manu- 
facture of ink, so long as galls can be 
had for anything like a fair price. The 
chemist cannot decide in fixing the pro- 
portions required for making ink as he 
would do almost any other chemical 
problem, as the substances used are not 
all of the same relative value, nor, 
indeed, may two samples of the same | 
substance be equally rich in the material | 
required, viz., tannin, so that he must | 
make an analysis every time he prepares 
his ink, to estimate the value of his tan- 
nin producer, or, what is more con- 
venient, he must fix on certain pro- 
portions which are known to produce 
(by experiment) good results, and do 
his best in selecting his materials up to 
a fair average standard. 

Thus we see, that although galls are 
used at present as the most suitable sub- 
stance for making ink, still any failure 
or stoppage of supply in the production 
of galls can never now leave us entirely 
dependent on that source for the prepa- 
ration of our “writing fluids.” 

It would be impossible, and, if possi- 
ble, would be uninstructive, to mention 
all the substances which have found 
their way into formule for inks, many 
of which are not enly foolish, but in- 
compatible, showing a want of chemical 
knowledge. 

Let us now glance at the properties of 
the various ingredients used in the pro- 
cess, If we use an excess of galls we 
simply throw away money, and render 
the ink more liable to mould. If we 
use an excess of iron, the galls being in- 
sufficient to decompose it, the charac- 
teristic color of its oxide is soon shown 
by the writing becoming brown. The 
use of an excess of gum causes the ink 
to clog the pens, and the writing to be 
wanting in fluency. About twenty-five 
years ago an ink named Japan ink was 
very much in use; it produced a beauti- 





ful glossy appearance when written, but 


| clogged the pen so much that it soon fell 
‘into disuse; its defect was too much gum, 


The water should be as soft as possible— 
that is, it should contain no lime, or 
other earthy matter; hence rain-water, 
or, better, distilled water, is frequently 
prescribed in receipts for making ink. 


| The cheapest ink which has hitherto been 


introduced is one composed of a satu- 
rated solution of logwood, obtained by 
boiling twenty-two pounds of logwood 
in a sufficiency of water to produce, 
after being strained, fourteen gallons of 
liquor; to this decoction one pound 
(avoirdupois) of yellow chromate of 
potash (not bichromate) is added in 
solution ; the proportions are one thou- 
sand parts of solution to one of chro- 
mate; the change of color is not an 
immediate one, but gradually becomes 
darker. The experiment may be tried, 
on the small scale, by using logwood a 
quarter of a pound boiled in water to 
produce two pints, to which, when 
strained, add twenty grains of chromate 
of potash in solution. 

We will now glance at the composi- 
tion of “writing fluids” used for special 
purposes; thus we know that writing 
which is intended to be copied is written 
with ink containing either gum, sugar. 
treacle, glycerine, or some such sub- 
stance, which causes the writing to 
retain moisture, so that a copy of it may 
be produced even after the original 
writing has become dry, by being simply 
damped and pressed. 

The following formula requires no 
press, but may be copied by placing a 
damp sheet of copying-paper on the 
writing intended to be copied; above 
this sheet of copying-paper a sheet of 
ordinary writing-paper must be placed 
and then pressed with a paper-knife. 


Copying-Ink, 


Mix—Thirty grains of extract of 
logwood. 
Seven grains of crystal. sod. 
Half an ounce of water. 


Boil till dissolved; then, while stirring 
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well, add thirty grains of glycerine, one | 
grain of chromate of potash, previously | 


: : | 
dissolved, and four grains of powdered 

| 

| 


Dissolve twenty-five grains of powder- | 
ed gum copal in two hundred grains of | 
lavender oil by the aid of a gentle heat; | 
then add two and a-half grains of lamp- 
black, and half a grain of powdered | 
indigo. | 

Another for the same purpose. 

In eighteen fluid ounces of water boil | 
shellac, two ounees, and borax, one | 

| 


gum-arabic. 


Indestructible Ink for Deeds, etc. 


ounce; when cold filter and mix with 
one ounce of gum-arabic dissolved in two | 
ounces of water, to which add powdered | 
indigo and lamp-black as much as may | 
be required. 


Red Ink 
Is commonly prepared by boiling Brazil | 
wood, two ounces, in thirty-two ounces 
of water, to which add, after the decoc 
tion has been strained, half an ounce of 
chloride of tin, and one drachm of pow- 
dered gum-arabic; then evaporate to six- 
teen fluid ounces. 
Or, 
Dissolve carmine, one drachm, in half 
a drachm of liq. ammon, fort. (sp. gr. 
880), then dissolve twenty grains of pow- 
dered gum-arabic in three ounces of 
water, which add to the dissolved car- 
mine. 


Blue Ink 





May be prepared by dissolving two or 
three ounces of sulphate of indigo in a 
gallon of water; or by rubbing together 
one ounce of oxalic acid, and two 
ounces of fine Prussian blue, to which 
add one quart of boiling water. 


Ink Powder 


May be prepared by mixing— 
Powdered galls, four ounces. 


| 





Powdered sulphate of iron, one ounce. 
Powdered gum-arabic, one ounce. 


Powdered white sugar, half an ounce, 
Powdered cloves, one drachm 
To these proportions add of water one 
quart, and macerate for an hour or two. 
Note, the quantity of sulphate of iron 
is small because it has been dried, and 
has thus lost the weight of water evapo- 
rated. 


Ink in Cakes 


May be prepared by evaporating good 
ink to dryness in shallow dishes, but the 
best results are obtained by dissolving 
Chinese ink in water. 


Marking-Ink. 

This substance is so well known that 
little may be said on the subject. The 
process is founded on the chemical fact, 
that by applying heat to a salt of silver 
in combination with other ingredients, 
the writing becomes immediately, and 
should remain permanently black; the 
formula of Professor Redwood is a good 
one :-— 

Dissolve separately—nitrate of. silver 
one ounce, crystal carbonate of soda one 
and a half ounces; mix the solution, and 
collect the precipitate on a filter; wash 
well, then introduce the moist precipi- 
tate into a mortar, and add eight scru- 
ples of tartaric acid; triturate till effer- 
vescence ceases; then add of liq. 
ammoniz fort. a sufficient quantity to 
dissolve the tartrate of silver, to which 
add four fluid drachms of archil, four 
drachms of powdered white sugar, and 
twelve drachms of powdered gum-arabic, 
and make up to six fluid ounces, if re- 
quired, with distilled water. 


Crimson Marking-Ink 


Is prepared by adding six grains of 
carmine to the liquor ammonie of the 
above formula, but it soon loses its crim- 
son color, and becomes, like other mark- 


| ing-inks, a black color. 


In conclusion. I cannot lay aside this 
subject without referring to the beauty, 


|brilliancy, and variety of color pro 
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duced from aniline, whereby we can similar salt. These are mixed before ap- 





procure any shade from the most bril- 
liant scarlet to the most sombre black, 
and should we at any time be deprived 
of ink from the present sources, we may 
rest content that so long as our coal 
fids yield their sparkling riches, so 
long may we, without fear, look forward 
to an unlimited supply of “ Our Writing 
Fluids.”— Chemist and Druggist. 


Diamond Cement, 
Isinglass, soaked in sufficient water to 
render it soft, is dissolved by the aid of 
a gentle heat, in as small a quantity of 
id In each ounce 


acetic acid as possible. 


of this solution dissolve 5 grains of am- | 
| of it 


moniacum, and add a solution of 15 
grains of mastic, previously dissolved in 
90 minims of alcohol, 65 ¢. p. Mix well 
together.— Canadian Pharmacist. 


Verbena Water. 


A good article may be made in the 
following way :— 
Take Rectified spirit ........1 pint. 
Grass-oil (verbena-oil). .3 drachms. 
Oil of lemon-peel......2 ounces. 
Oil of orange-pecl......4 ounce. 
Mix; let it stand for a few hours, filter 
if necessary, and fill in bottles. A very 
much superior article, also sold in com- 
merce under the name of Euwtrait de Ver- 
béne, is made according to the following 
recipe :— 
Take Rectified spirits... ....1 pint. 
Oil of orange-peel. .....1 ounce. 
Oil of lemon-peel. ....2 ounces. 
Oil of lemon.........1 drachm. 
Grass-oil (verbena-oil) .24 drachmns. 
Ess. of orange-flowers.7 ounces. 
Essence of tuberose...7  ‘ 
Essence of rose.......4 pint. 
—TLbid. 


Silvering Glass. 

The fluid for silver-plating glass con- 
sists essentially of two liquids, one being 
a1 ammoniacal solution of nitrate of sil- 
ver, and the other a tartrate or other 


| 








plication and poured over the glass plate 
or into the glass vessel, when the silver 
salt will become decomposed, metallic 
silver being deposited. When this has 
acquired the desired thickness, the rest 
of the fluid is poured off, the plate washed 
with pure water, and dried. The solu- 
tions are prepared according to the fol- 
lowing formula :— 

Take Nitrate of silver... ..2 ounces. 
Wiater...scienacceco te 
Rectified spirits.....3 fl. “ 

Dissolve and add 
Liquor ammonie....1 fl. ounce. 

After letting the mixture stand for a 

short time filter, and add to each ounce 


Grape sugar........+ ounce. 
previously dissolved in a mixture of 

Wiatetses i632)... adopt 

Rectified spirits.....4  “ 

After three or four hours’ repose filter, 
and apply to the surface of the glass, 
which should be warmed to about 160° 
F.—Lbdid. 


Use of Hematoxylin for Stain- 
ing Animal Tissues, 


In the Philadelphia Medical Times of 
July 1 Dr. J. W.S. Arnold thus describes 
his method of using hematoxylin in ani- 
mal microscopy, as originally suggested 
by Miiller. 

The ordinary logwood extract is finely 
pulverized in a mortar, and about three 
times its bulk of alum (in powder) added. 
The two ingredients are well rubbed up 
together, and mixed with a small quan- 
tity of distilled water. The complete ad- 
mixture of the alum and hematoxylin is 
necessary, and this will require fifteen to 
twenty minutes’ vigorous stirring. More 
water may now be poured on, and the solu- 
tion, after filtration, should present a clear, 
somewhat dark violet color. If a dirty 
red is obtained, more alum must be incor- 
porated, and the mixture again filtered. 
By always having an excess of both alum 
and hematoxylin in the mortar, a satu- 
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rated solution can be obtained, which, 

after filtration, may be combined with 

alcohol,—one ounce of the logwood fluid 
with two drachms of seventy-five per cent. 

alcohol. I have found that a much bet- 

ter color can be had by allowing the mix- 

ture, after thorough trituration, to stand 

for several days before filtering and add-| 
ing the alcohol. Should a scum form | 
on the surface of the liquid after it has 
been some time made, a few drops of 
alcohol and careful filtering will be all 
that is required. With a strong solution, 
such as has been described, the coloring is 
very rapid, requiring but a few minutes; 
whereas, if a slower tinting be desired, 
the fluid may be diluted with a mixture 
of one part alcohol and three parts wa- 
ter. Whether the tissue has been previ- | 
ously hardened in alcohol or in any of! 
the chrome compounds, it is colored 
equally well,—the nucleus of a most bril- 
liant purple ; the cell-body, of a distinct 

neutral tint. An over-staining causes an | 
almost perfect blackening of the nucleus, 
while the protoplasm becomes purple. 
In many instances where carmine has 
given but indifferent results, hematoxy- | 
lin will be found to succeed most admi- 

rably. As to the stability of the color- 

ing, I need only remark that specimens 

tinted and mounted in December, 1869, | 
show as perfectly as when first put up. 

I would conclude with the following 
method of treating pathological new 
formations (histoid tumors), ete. :— 

The cut is placed forthe required time 
in the hematoxylin fluid, and is then im- 
mersed in distilled water to remove the 
crystals of alum which might otherwise 
adhere to the surface of the tissue. From 
water the section is transferred to seventy- | 
five per cent. alcohol, when, after soaking | 
for from ten to fifteen minutes, it is clar- | 
itied in oil of cloves, and may be either | 
mounted immediately in balsam dissolved | 
in chloroform, or in damar varnish. | 

It might appear contrary to all that | 
has been written on the subject of treat- | 
ing tissues to advise that the section 
should only be placed in moderately 





strong alcohol before clarifying and 
mounting, but by means of oil of cloves 
and the process I have given, none of 
the curling up and distorting will fol- 
low, which cannot be avoided when ab- 
solute alcohol, benzole, or turpentine js 
employed to dehydrate and render trans. 
parent. 


Artificial Milk used during 
the Siege of Paris. 

At a meeting of the Liverpool Chem- 
ists’ Association, Mr. J. T. Armstrong 
exhibited specimens of artificial milk and 
butter used by the inhabitants during the 


| siege of Paris. The mode of preparing 


the “siege milk” is as follows:—47 grms, 


| of finely-powdered sugar, 30 gris. of the 


white of an egg, or a sufficient proportion 


of gelatine, one part of warm water, and 
about 1 grm. of carbonate of soda, are 


/ mixed with 60 grms. of a pure and taste- 


less oil, or fat obtained by frying; by 
agitation a pasty liquid is obtained, 
which, when diluted with about an equal 
bulk of water, has the same nutritive 
value and chemical composition as milk. 
—Canadian Pharmacist. 


To Coat Steel with Silver. 


In order to deposit silver upon steel it 
is necessary to first coat the article with 
copper. The solution which I have found 
to answer best for this purpose is com- 
posed of 

Carbonate of potassa......4 ounces. 

Sulphate of copper....... 2 

Liquid ammonia (about)..2 “ 

Cyanide of potassium.....6 

Water (about) ...........1 gallon. 
Dissolve the sulphate of copper in boil- 
ing distilled or rain water, and when 


/cold add the carbonate of potassa and 


ammonia. The precipitate when formed 
is redissolved. Now add cyanide of 
potassium until all the blue color disap- 
pears. Then filter, and work the solu- 
tion warm with active battery power, 
using a copper anode. After the article 
has received a sufficient coating it may be 
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scratch-brushed, and is then ready for the 
silvering solution.—Dental Cosmos. 


How to Clean Bones. 


TB SOUR ASN 3/6010 .050.05 1 pound. 
Lime (burned)..... =" 
HIGE WAGER... 65555 5505s 3 quarts. 


Mix, and soak the bones for twenty-four 
hours in the liquid; wash them thor- 
oughly and bleach them. — Druggists’ 
Circular. 


Moth Powder. 

Lupulin (the flower of hops), 1 drachm ; 
Scotch snuff, 2 ounces ; camphor gum, 1 
ounce; black pepper, 1 ounce; cedar 
saw-dust, 4 ounces; mix thoroughly, and 
strew among the furs and woollens to be 
protected.—Druggists’ Circular. 


To detect Sulphuric Acid in 
Vinegar, 

An ounce of the vinegar to be exam- 
ined is put into a small porcelain cap- 
sule, over a water-bath, and evaporated 
to about half a drachm, or to the con- 
sistence of a thin extract; when cool, 
half a fluid ounce of stronger alcohol is 
to be added and thoroughly triturated. 
The free sulphuric acid, if present, will 
be taken up by the alcohol to the exclu- 
sion of any sulphates. Allow the alco- 
holic solution to stand several hours and 
filter; to the filtrate add one fluid ounce 
of distilled water, and evaporate the al- 
cohol off by gentle heat, over a sand- 
bath; when free from alcohol it is sect 
aside for several hours, and then again 
filtered. To the filtrate, acidulated with 
hydrochloric acid, add a few drops of a 
solution of chloride of barium, and a 
white precipitate of sulphate of barium 
will result, if the sample of vinegar has 
been adulterated with sulphuric acid.— 
American Journal of Pharmacy. 


Catarrh Snuff. 
BR Lundyfoot snuff, 
Black rappée snuff, 4%... 3 i. 
Powd. asarabacea....... 3 iv. 
Mix well.—Druggists’ Circular, 


Delfort’s Baking Fowder 


Is said to consist of 


BAUNEIAN cassis taveverseleteisicceys 5 ounces. 
Bicarbonate of soda...... 24 * 
Bicarbonate of ammonia..}  “ 
ANTOWEOOE 6.5. ¢.666:5.00 5.00 os a 


As we have never had occasion to use it, 
we cannot say whether it is “ good” or 
not. 

Another powder, which is probably 
better than Delfort’s, is made by mixing 
Wartanie: AGIG. <. 025668. 8 ounces. 

Bicarbonate of soda...... Ory 8 
Arrowroot or rice flour...10  “ 
—Druggists’ Circular. 


Preservation of Subjects for 
Dissection. 

In the Progreso Medico, April 1, we see 
it stated that a certain Professor Gail- 
lery has submitted to the approbation of 
the Royal Academy of Medicine of Bel- 
gium a very simple method of preserving 
subjects. He placed a dead body, brought 
from the hospital of St. Peter, on a table 
in the amphitheatre, and covered it com- 
pletely with a sheet wet with a solution 
of phenic acid in the proportion of two 
per cent.; afterwards, every four or five 
days he pours over the body a certain 
quantity of the same solution. The first 
result was the absence of mephitic ema- 
nations ; and in examining the body from 
time to time it was found to preserve al- 
most the same appearance as it had at 
death. The walls of the abdomen gradu- 
ally sank. The experiment has lasted for 
six months, and the body remains in the 
same condition. This is a most impor- 
tant discovery.—Medical Press and Cir- 
cular, 


Cement for Glass and Porce- 
lain. 

The very best of this kind, which will 
withstand moisture, and even a moderate 
degree of heat, is the one proposed by 
Berzelius, and for the last year or so sold 
by enterprising venders in the strects of 
New York. It is nothing but the curd 





of skimmed milk (obtained by the addi- 
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tion of vinegar or rennet), beaten to a 
paste with quicklime in fine powder. A 
better quality than this is obtained in the 
following way:—Add vinegar, one-half 
pint, to skimmed milk one-half pint ; mix 
the curd with the whites of five eggs, well 
beaten, and enough quicklime to form a 
paste.—Druggists’ Cireular. 


To Re-japan. 
Old trays may be re-japanned by the 
following process. First clean them 
thoroughly with soap and water and a 


little rotten stone; then dry them by | 


wiping and exposure to the fire. Next, 
get some good copal varnish, mix it with 
some bronze powder, and apply with a 
brush to the denuded parts. After which 
set the tea-tray in an oven ata heat of 
212° to 300° until the varnish is dry. 
Two coats will make it equal to new.— 
Technologist. 


To Etch on Glass, 


To etch on glass with fluor spar, cover 
the glass with beeswax by melting the 
wax and running it over the glass, about 
one sixteenth of an inch thick, then write 
on it with a needle, after which sprinkle 
some fluor spar upon the writing, and 
pour sulphuric acid upon it. Let it stand 
for ten or twelve hours, then wash off the 
superfluous acid, take off the wax and 
wash the glass clean, It will then be 
seen that the fluor spar has eaten away 
the glass on those parts not protected by 
the wax. — Technologist. 


Hard and Soft Boiled Eggs. 


It is well known that a soft-boiled egg | 


is more easily digested than a hard-boiled 
one; but the difficulty is in the white, 
not in the yolk. Experiments have 


shown that the gastric juice will not act 
readily on the tough, tenacious structure 
of firmly-coagulated white of egg, even | 
when cut in pieces as small as peas—or 
as fine as people usually chew their food 
—while it acts with facility on the more 





brittle yolk. To cook eggs so that they 
will be easily digested, put them into 
boiling water sufficient to cover them, 
and let them remain ten or fifteen min- 
utes; keep the water nearly up to the 
boiling point, but do not let it reach that 
point. Fresh eggs will cook sooner than 
old ones, and small ones than large ones, 
By this process the yolks will be well 
| cooked, while the white does not become 
| tough and hard to digest.— ved Journal, 


New Detonating Mixture. 


| A new detonating mixture is made by 
| bringing together equal parts of nitrate 
|of potash and of acetate of soda; 
these substances, when exposed to heat, 
enter into new combinations, in which 
| the salts are converted into gases, with a 
| violent explosion.—Harper’s Monthly, 


Ether Glue. 


An excellent liquid glue, according to 
Prof. Maisch, is made by dissolving glue 
to saturation in nitric ether. This glue 
solution cannot be made too thick, as the 
solvent will only take up a certain 
amount, and is twice as tenacious as that 
j}made with hot water. It is much im- 
| proved, and becomes very capable of re- 
| sisting dampness, by dissolving some 
| caoutchouc, previously cut into very small 
| pieces. 





Painting on Tin Foil. 


In the Comptes Rendus for April, is 
an elaborate memoir on this subject, by 
C. Daniel. 


To Cut Glass with a File. 


| The Polytechnic Journal says to cut 
|glass with a file it is only necessary to 
moisten it with a solution of camphor in 
oil of turpentine.—L’ Union Pharmaceu- 
tique. 





Currant Wine. 


Take two quarts of currant juice and 
, twenty-four pounds of good loaf or 
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twenty-five pounds of lump sugar to one 
anker, dissolve the sugar in fresh, well- 
tasted spring water, mix both in the bar- 
rel, fill it up to the bung-hole with well- 
water, put the barrel in a chamber which 
js not too warm, or in a cellar which is 
airy but not too deep ; collect the juice, 
which is driven out of the bung-hole by 
the fermentation, in a vessel placed un- 
derneath it, and pour it back again or 
else supply the deficiency every day by 
fresh well-water, up to the bung-hole. 
After six to eight weeks bring the wine, 
if bubbles no longer rise from the bottom, 
on the stand in the cellar, and bung the 
barrel, after six to eight weeks, when not 
the slightest noise is to be heard. Draw 
it off carefully into bottles, first in Feb- 
ruary or March, in the best way through 
a quill, in order that the wine may ap- 
pear clear; cork the bottles without seal- 
ing them, and store them up, standing. 
The greater attention you pay to this, the 
greater will be your joy at the wine. In 
this recipe there is given at the same time 
a recipe for the manufacture of wine 
from most berries and fruits. For it is 
self-evident, that plums, blackberries, 
cherries, huckleberries, mulberries, apri- 
cots, pears, apples, ete., will also yield 
their must.— Fruit and Wine Journal. 


Apparent Death and its De- 
tection. 


Dr. M. Rosenthal has found (Wiener 
Medizinische Presse, May 5 and 12) that 
the susceptibility of the muscles to the 
faradic current persists from one and a 
half hours to three hours after death, and 
is then extinguished. It continues longer 
in individuals who have died of acute 
affections than in those who have suc- 
cumbed to chronic diseases. In a case of 
apparent death, he was able to demon- 
strate, by showing that the muscles still 
responded to the interrupted current, that 
life was not extinct, although death from 
convulsion (hysterical) was supposed to 
have taken place thirty-six hours before. 
He concludes, therefore, that the electri- 


cal current renders the diagnosis of death 
possible even before the occurrence of 
rigor mortis, and may be looked upon in 
cases of apparent death as the most re- 
liable and delicate test of the irritability 
of the muscles and nerves.—Phila. Med. 
Times. 


Diamond Cement. 


Diamond cement, so very useful for 
repairing broken china, ornaments, jew- 
elry, nicknacks, is made as follows, Take 
half an ounce of gum ammoniac and a 
tablespoonful of water; melt them to- 
gether till they form a milky fluid. 
Then take one ounce of isinglass and six 
wineglassfuls of water; boil together 
till the quantity is reduced one-half; 
then add one wineglassful and a half of 
strong spirits of wine. Boil this mixture 
for three minutes, and then strain it 
through muslin, adding after, while hot, 
the ammoniacal fluid formerly made. 
Finally add half an ounce of tincture 
of mastic resin. The cement thus made 
is best preserved in small phials, in which 
it sets when cold. When required for 
use, it can be liquefied by placing the 
phial in a cup of boiling water.— Tech- 
nologist. 


Ink, 


In the recipes generally given for 
making ink, it is recommended to boil 
the ingredients. This is a very serious 
mistake. It should always be made with 
cold water. By this latter process, more 
time is of course necessary to make it; 
but then the ink is very superior, and en- 
tirely free from extractive matter which 
has no inky quality, and which only tends 
to clog the pen and to turn the ink ropy 
and mouldy. Take gallnuts, broken, 
one pound; sulphate of iron, half a 
pound; gum acacia and sugar candy, of 
ach a quarter of a pound; water, three 
quarts. Place the whole of these ingre- 
dients in a vessel where they can be agi- 
, tated once a day; after standing for a 
| fortnight or three weeks the ink is ready 
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for use. Logwood and similar materials | interest, in view of the great use of this 
are often advised to be used in conjunc- | substance in the arts, one method consist. 
tion with the gallnuts; but they serve no | ing in the addition of a slight amount of 
good purpose, unless it be to make a|arsenious acid, or arsenite of soda. The 
cheaper article which fades rapidly.—| use of the former is, however, sometimes 
Technologist. inconvenient, on account of the great 
insolubility ; and that of the latter is oc. 
° sasionally objectionable on account of its 
Indorsing Ink. alkaline action affecting the application 
Indorsing ink, black and colored. To| ofthe albumen. For the purpose of ob. 
make one pound, take balsam of copai- | viating these objections, Paraf suggested 
ba, nine ounces; lamp-black, three oun- | the boiling of the arsenious acid with 
ces; indigo and Prussian blue, of each | glycerine, in which it is quite soluble; 
one ounce and a half; Indian red, three after allowing the solution to cool, and 
quarters of an ounce, and dry yellow} to stand for twenty-four hours, a few 
soap, three ounces; grind all these ingre- | drops may be added to the albumen. The 
dients on aslab to an impalpable smooth- | same substance can be added to gun. 
ness, and the ink is then fit for use. The | arabic, paste, and other substances, to pre- 
colors may be varied for different inks, | vent fermentation, putrefaction, and the 
such as chrome yellow and indigo for} development of fungi. It will, of course, 
green ink; carmine and Indian red for | be understood that arsenic in this prepar- 
red ink, vermilion, verdigris, etc. For|ation is highly poisonous.— Harper's 
such the lamp-black and other coloring | Monthly. 
are to be left out of the first recipe, but f 
the other ingredicnts remain the same.— Transparent Green Varnish, 


Technologist. 





A beautiful transparent green varnish 
is made by taking a small quantity of 
To Fasten Leather on Metal. “Chinese blue,” with about twice the 
amount of finely-powdered chromate of 
potash, and stirring these in copal varnish 
thinned with turpentine. A thorough 
grinding of this mixture must be made 
for the purpose of intimately incorporat- 
ing the ingredients, as otherwise it will 
not be transparent. A preponderance of 
chromate of potash gives a yellowish 
shade to the green, and a deficiency in- 
creases the amount of blue. This varnish, 
thus colored, produces a very striking 
Cheap Scent for Hair Oil, effect in japanned goods, paper-hangings, 
ete., and can be made very cheaply.— 
Harper's Monthly. 


To fasten leather upon metal, you 
should first wash the metal with a hot 
solution of gelatine, and steep the leather 
previously in a hot infusion of gallnuts, 
Then press the leather upon the surface 
of the metal and allow it to cool, when 
it will be found to adhere so firmly that 
it cannot be separated without tearing.— 
Technologist. 


IU ARNON: 5:55 sia weoes 2 OZ 

 Pergamok, ...6...... 102 

*  lavand., 

“*  caryoph., 

cassia, of each...... 4drachm. 
—Canada Pharmacist. 


Gilding and Silvering Silk. 
According to a formula published by 
Griine, for silvering or gilding silk, the 
silk is to be soaked with a 5 per cent. 
° ° solution of iodide of potassium, and 
Arsenious Acid and Albumen, | dried ; then (in non-actinic light) dipped 
The preservation of albumen for man-/in a 5 per cent. solution of nitrate of 
ufacturing purposes isa problem of much ' silver, containing a few drops of nitric 
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acid, and well drained ; next exposed for } 


a few minutes to sunlight, and then 
dipped in a 2 per cent. solution of sul- 
phate of iron. It immediately becomes 
gray, from reduction of metallic silver, 
and, after washing and drying, only re- 
quires burnishing in order to acquire the 
metallic lustre. By repeating this treat- 
ment, varied, however, by adding a little 
free iodine to the solution of iodide of 
potassium, the silver deposit becomes 
stronger. By laying the silvered silk in 
a very weak solution of chloride of gold, 
the silver becomes chloride, and gold is 
deposited ; and by then removing the 
chloride of silver by a solution of hypo- 
sulphite of soda, washing, drying, and 
burnishing, the appearance of gilding is 
produced, if the deposit of metal be suf- 
ficiently thick. The purest chemicals 
must be used in order to secure satisfac- 
tory results— Harper's Monthly. 


House Drainage. 


One of the most important inquiries in 
taking a house should be as to the efficien- 
cy of the drains, for upon this will often 
depend its healthfulness, and therefore its 
suitability for habitation. It is not suffi- 
cient that the local sanitary authorities of 
the village, town, or neighborhood in 
which a house is situated, have done their 
utmost to secure healthfulness by the pro- 
vision of stringent laws and as perfect a 
system of general drainage and sewerage 
as the means and advice at their disposal 
are capable of; much also depends upon 
the individual drainage arrangements of 
each house; so that, in spite of all their 
precautions, much of the ultimate success 
of their labors is dependent upon the 
builders of houses, over whom, in the 
details of their internal arrangements, 
they cannot well exercise any absolute 
control.— Food Journal. 


Colored Cements. 
A writer in Comptes Rendus states that 
colored cements which harden rapidly 
may be made as follows: He takes a 





solution of silicate of soda (sp. gr., 1.298) 
and adds to it, while stirring, first pul- 
verized and previously washed, lixiviated 
chalk, so as to form a thick mass, like 
butter, to which are added, for coloring 
purposes, the following — substances: 
Finely pulverized sulphuret of antimony 
for black, iron filings for gray, zinc dust 
for whitish gray, carbonate of copper for 
bright green, oxide of chromium for deep 
green, cobalt blue for blue, red lead for 
orange, vermilion for bright red, and 
carmine for a violet hue. This cement 
hardens within from six to eight hours, 
and may afterward be polished, becoming 
like marble.—Druggists’ Circular. 


White Gutta-percha. 

The Journal of Applied Chemistry gives 
the following method of preparing this 
for dentists’ use and for other purposes : 
Four ounces of pure gutta-percha are di- 
gested with five pounds of methyl-chloro- 
form until the solution is thin enough to 
pass through filtering-paper. It is then 
filtered (an additional pound of chloro- 
form will facilitate this), and should then 
be clear and nearly colorless. Alcohol is 
now added in sufficient quantity to pre- 
cipitate the gutta-percha in a voluminous 
white mass, which is washed with alcohol, 
pressed in a cloth, and driedin theair. It 
must finally be boiled in water in a porce- 
lain vessel for half an hour, and while 
still hot rolled into sticks. The chloro- 
form can be separated from the alcohol 
by adding water, and the alcohol recov- 
ered by distillation.x—Druggists’ Circular. 


Unguentum Diachyli, 
(HEBRA’S.) 
BR Olei olivarum opt., 3 xv.; 
Lithargyri, 3 iij- 3 vj.; 
Coque ; dein. adde 
Olei Lavandule, 3 ij. 
Misce. Fiat unguent. 
—Phila. Med. Times. 


Opal-Glass. 


Artificial sulphate of baryta, spread 
with soluble silicate of soda or potassa 
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upon glass, imparts to it a fine milk- 
white color. Aftera few days the baryta 
has formed a solid mass with the silicic 
acid, so that it will withstand the action 
of hot water. By means of a high tem- 
perature, this layer is changed into a fine 
white enamel.—Polyt. Notizblatt, 1871, 
No. 7, in Pharmacist. 


Testing Ethylic and Acetic 
Ethers for Alcohol. (C. 
Frederking.) 

In a graduated glass tube equal vol- 
umes of ether and anhydrous glycerine 
are thoroughly mixed ; the alcohol con- 
tained in the ether is taken up by the 
glycerine, and its volume _ increased, 
whereas that of the ether decreases by the 
amount of alcohol contained in it. Ether 
may therefore be deprived of water as 
well as alcohol previous to its rectifi- 
cation, in order to produce it pure, and 
the glycerine mixed with the water or 
alcohol may again be obtained pure by 
evaporation. 
oils may also be tested with glycerine, 
for the amount of alcohol fraudulently 
added.—-Polyt. Centralblatt, 1871, p. 728, 
in Pharmacist. 


Caoutchouc Enamel, for Me- 
tallic Surfaces. 


Gutta-percha or India-rubber is dis- 
solved in oil of turpentine or benzine, 
sulphur is then added to the solution in 
the proportion of half a pound to every 
pound of caoutchouc, and some powder- 
ed feldspar, or gypsum, or pumice-stone, 
and the mixture colored by any mineral 
pigment. 
then spread upon the metal to be cover- 


ed, and exposed to a temperature of 
A very shining ena- | 


about 120-160° C. 
mel is formed, capable of receiving a 
very good polish. This process was pat- 
ented by W. R. Lake, of London, for G. 
T. Chapmann, in New York.—Bvr. d. D. 
Chem. Gesellschaft 2u Berlin, 1871, No. 
9, in Pharmacist. 





In this manner essential | 


The mass thus obtained is | 


Platinum Black. 


Prof. J. Lawrence Smith has found 
that the platin-chlorides of the alkalies 
can be readily reduced at a temperature 
of from 400° to 500° F., by means of or. 
dinary illuminating gas. The operation 
is simply performed by placing the 
double chloride in a porcelain capsule 
covered with a piece of mica, and apply- 
ing heat by means of a Bunsen burner 
provided with a rosette. Meantime, the 
gas is conveyed to the interior of the cap- 
sule by a tube passing through an orifice 
in the mica cover. The product is to be 
thoroughly washed with water to remove 
alkaline chlorides, and the residue, dried 
at 220° F., is ready for use.—Amer, 
Chemist, in Pharmacist. 


New Method of Preparing Po. 
tassium. 


Prof. A. E. Dolbear has obtained this 
metal, in small quantity, by reducing the 
di-potassic sulphide by means of iron. 
| The salt in question is intimately mixed 
with iron filings, and subjected to a 
bright red heat, in a suitable distillatory 
apparatus, the products of distillation 
being received in naphtha. The reaction 
is simple, and may thus be represented: 
—K,8 + Fe = FeS+Ko. The author 
suggests a similar method for the prepa- 
ration of sodium.—Jbid., in Pharmacist. 





Varnish for Light Colored 
Woods, 


Dissolve 24 ounces of gum shellac in 
| one pint of 95 per cent. alcohol, slightly 
heated, then boil for five minutes with 5 
ounces of freshly burned animal charcoal 
(bone black); filter while hot. If the 
color be not entirely removed by this pro- 
cess it may be repeated with an addition- 
| al quantity of bone black. The varnish 
| should be applied in a warm room, which 

It dries quickly, and 





lis free from dust. 
| will not ‘ bloom.” —Physician & Pharma- 
cist. 
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A Manvat oF Cnemican Prystonocy, INCLUDING ITs Pornts OF CONTACT WITH 
ParuoLtocy. By J. L. W. Taupicum. New York: Wm. Wood & Co. 


Tuts exccllent treatise of nearly two hundred pages is a model of conciseness and 
elaborateness. Weare informed, in its preface, that ‘any medical student who pos- 
sesses the information which it contains, will be enabled to mect the requirements, so 
far as concerns this subject, of any of the examining and licensing bodies in this 
country and abread.” We certainly feel disposed to guarantee this, and would be 
ashamed to express an opinion as to how many ‘“‘ American ” professors of the branch 
own such rich possession. 

To any one desirous of being acquainted with the latest aspects of the science of 
chemico-physiology, we heartily commend the volume as a safe and sufficient guide. 


OxFoop. Srconp Eprrion ENLARGED AND REVISED. By H. Letneny. New York: 
Wm. Wood & Co. 


Un3kss our sagacity is at fault, the body of this book was printed abroad, the title- 
page alone being of home production. The beauty of the print seems to mark it 
as of English rather than American origin. We have read this memoir of 250 pp. 
carefully, and cheerfully testify to its value and usefulness. In it the practitioner 
will find a great mass of information, both as to the curiosities and the practical 
portions of the subject on which it treats—information, too, much of which is not 
generally known, and has hitherto been so scattered as to be quite inaccessible to 
the ordinary practitioner. The memoir, as it nowstands, is a revision and extension 
of the four Cantor Lectures delivered by its author in 1868. 


Hystrrotogy: A TREATISE DESCRIPTIVE AND CLINICAL OF THE DISEASES AND THE 
DIsPLACEMENTS OF THE UrEerus. By Epwrn Nessrr Cuapman, M.D., late 
Professor of Obstetrics, Diseases of Women and Children, and Clinical Mid- 
wifery in the Long Island College Hospital. New York: Wm. Wood & Co. 
1872. 


dw 


Ir any one buys this work as a guide for practice, we think he will be wofully 
disappointed. The author’s pathology of uterine disease is simply congestion, to 
the consideration of which eight chapters are devoted ; the remainder of the twelve 
being occupied solely with introductory matter, such as the normal anatomy and 
physiology of the viscus, the methods of examination, ete. 

The hock is indeed chiefly a record of dispensary and other cases, of which three 
hundred and fifty-seven are described with more or less detail, and the result, in 
the majority of these cases, is noted—“ Paid but one visit.” We congratulate 
the author on the satisfactory manner in which he has announced his experience to 
the profession, and the rich mine he has offered to enthusiastic gynecologists. 
The sagacity and enthusiasm which will be required to reduce the ore provided by 
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the author, is shown not merely by the “ result” already alluded to, but also by the 
following extract, which is, in all honesty, a fair representative of most of the records, 
Thus, case cxxxiii., after detailing symptoms: ‘Cause, labor; treatment, four 
weeks; general remedies.” Or cases cxli., cxlii., exliii., exliv., ete.: “Treatment, 
none.” We commend the work especially to imaginative gynecologists, who can 
readily fill up all the needful blank. 


TnerMic FEVER, oR SuNsTROKE. By H. C. Woop, Jz., M.D. J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., Philadelphia. 
Tris memoir, to which the Boylston Prize was awarded, is an experimental and 
clinical study of the subject. 
It attempts to show that sunstroke is simply overheating; that the symptoms are 
those of an intense irritative fever ; and that the proper remedy is the abstraction of 
heat by means of cold affusion, cold baths, or ice-rubbings. 
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THERAPEUTICS. 


EXPERIMENTS ON THE PITYSIOLOGICAL ACTION OF 
GERMAN ACONITE. 


BY RUDOLF BOHM AND L. WARTMANN. 


Tue authors made a great number of experiments with Merk’s 
aconitia. The general symptoms induced were similar to those seen 
by previous experimenters. The influence upon special organs, as far 
as studied, may be arranged under four heads :— 

1. The influence upon the nervous system of frogs was studied by the 
method of Bezold. The result they obtained was, that the nerve-trunks 
are not affected, but that the paralysis.of aconite poisons is central. * 
This result is in opposition to that of Achscharumow’s and Weyland’s 
experiments, who shortly after death found that the peripheral nerves 
could not be excited by the induction current, whilst the muscles could 
be; also is in opposition to Weyland’s delineation of the muscle-curve 
in aconite poisoning. The ascending portion of the curve goes, accord- 
ing to Weyland, not directly upperwards, but holds itself for a long 
time after the first third of the line upon a level, and the return of the 
muscle to its normal position follows very slowly : the more slowly, the 
more profound the poisoning is. Rudolff and Bohm, however, found 
that the pen of a modern myographion traced the same curve with 


a muscle from a poisoned and unpoisoned frog. 
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The authors appear to think it probable that the central paralysis is 
due both to a lessening of the sensibility, so that the sensitive cells do 
not feel the excitation and do not give origin to an impulse to act upon 
the motor cells, and also to a direct paralyzing influence upon the motor 
cells themselves. From numerous experiments made in accordance with 
Tiirk’s method, the authors conclude that the aconite first affects the 
central organ, diminishing first the reflex capability (retlexvermégen) 
of the sensitive spinal ganglia, and producing a diminution in the 
activity of the motor ganglia which commences somewhat later, but 
deepens into entire paralysis. The peripheral nerve and muscle are 
not at all affected, except a perceptible stimulation of the peripheral 
intra-muscular nerve endings. 

2. Influence on the Heart—According to the earlier experiments of 
Achscharumow and Béhm, the action of aconite on the heart is to 
first increase the rapidity of its beat, afterward to slow it,and render it 
irregular until the viscus stops in diastole. The inhibitory nerves are 
paralyzed, whilst the excito-motor centres remain excitable; the heart- 
muscle itself loses its excitability. The experimenters found that the 
central blood-pressure in rabbits is first heightened, afterwards lessened, 
as it is throughout in dogs and cats. In all cases is the amount of 
work done by a single heart-stroke perceptibly increased ; the blood 
pressure finally sinks in the last stages to a minimum ; and when small 
poisonous doses are employed, a paroxysmal influence is perceptible. 
Achscharumow’s theory, that the primary temporary rapidity of the 
heart’s action is due to a vagus stimulation, passing into paralysis, was 
found not to be true, since the same phenomenon followed the use of 
the aconite when the vagus had been previously cut; also the same 
phenomenon was observed in animals previously poisoned with atropia, 
The authors, under a reference to the recent work of Heidenhain, 
which throws doubt upon the laming influence of atropia upon the 
inhibitory action of the vagi, deny that there is in aconite poisoning the 
so-called arithmetical slowing of the pulse, from the altered blood- 
pressure acting upon the intra-cardiac inhibitory apparatus. They 
consider this very probable from the similarity of the curves of Heiden- 
hain and from their own. Besides, the propulsive power of the heart 
is very distinctly weakened. This circumstance leads to the idea of 
paralysis of the heart-mescle ; but the authors do not believe in this, 
notwithstanding their own earlier experiments, because very often 
after the cessation of the ventricular beat in diastole they have seen the 
auricle continue to pulsate, and because by stimulation of the divided 
vagus, after already a paralytic influence from the aconite, a marked 
ascent of the diminished blood-pressure could be seen hand-in-hand 
with a slowing of the pulse. This increase in ten or twelve exper- 
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nents disappeared as soon as the irritation of vagiceased. The authors 
are not able to give any satisfactory explanation of the action of the 
aconite upon the heart. When sufticiently large doses of digitalis 
were given in aconite poisoning the height of the single pulse excursion 
of the mercury was increased three or four fold, the frequency of 
the beats being at the same time lessened one-third. 

3. The Influence of Aconitia on the Vaso-motor Centres.—This was 
investigated by studying whether irritation of a sensitive nerve induced 
reflex vaso-motor contraction or not. The latter was found to be the 
case. This absence of effect might evidently have been due either to 
a paralysis of the vaso-motor centre or a disturbance of the paths of 
impulse to the centre. The fact that direct stimulation of the medulla 
was followed by ascent of the blood-pressure until the last stages of 
aconite poisoning, showed that it was the latter paths of éontiiactions 
rather than the vaso-motor centres themselves which were influenced. 

4, The influence on the respiration was found to be due to an action 
upon the spinal centres of the respiratory muscles.—Schinidt?’s Jahr- 
buch., August 8, 1872. 











ON DOSES. 


Pror. E. H. Crarxe has a paper on Doses in a late number of the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. After speaking of the rules 
of Gaubius and Young (see U. 8. D.), he says :— 

“ Physiological experiment has shown that the w eight of animals is 
not only as important an element in apportioning doses of drugs as age, 
but is probably a more important one than that. Thus Dr. Fraser, of 
Edinburgh, in his recent admirable monograph on Physostigmia and 
Atropia, has shown that the minimum lethal dose of sulphate of phy- 
sostigmia for rabbits is .04 grain for every pound. M. Claude Bernard 
has called attention to the fact that in physiological experiments with 
drngs on animals, the dose should vary with the weight of the animal. 
Clinical observation shows that men in this respect are not unlike other 
animals ; and that in the administration of remedies the dose should 
vary W ith the weight of the patient, in order to obtain the best thera- 
peutical result, Guided by this principle, it is easy to give a rule for 
doses that is more exact and more easily remember ed than the table of 
Gaubius or the equation of Dr. Young. 

“ Assuming the average weight of an adult to be one hundred and 
fifty pounds, for whom an appropriate dose is 1 or one drachm, the 
dose of most medicines must be increased or diminished in the propor- 
tion of the weight of the patient to that number of pounds. This 
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proportion is represented by a fraction whose numerator is the patient’s 
weight and whose denominator is 150, If a child at birth weighs six 
pounds, the appropriate dose for it would be +5, or 3! 3 if it weighs ten 
pounds, ;1°;, or 75. A child two years old, weighing twenty pounds, 
would require 2,95, or about + of an adult dose ; or more precisely, .\,, 
which is exactly half way between the quantity indicated by the table 
of Gaubius fora child two years old and that indicated by Dr. Young’s 
scheme for the same age. A person whose weight is two hundred 
pounds should have 72°, or 11 of an average adult dose. A child 


9 


1509 
twelve years old, weighing seventy-five pounds, would require 57,5, or 
4 of an average dose. 

“The modifications of the average dose demanded by a patient’s 
idiosynerasy, disease, and other conditions than age or weight, are not, 
of course, met by the above rule.” 

Remarking on the paper of Dr. Clarke, the Editor of the American 
Practitioner says (Nov. 1st) :— 

“We do not think any scheme for proportionate doses recommends 
itself for simplicity more than the one proposed by Dr. R. O. Cowling 
in the first number of the American Practitioner ¢ ‘The proportionate 
dose for any age under adult life is represented by the number of the 
following birthday divided by twenty-tive 3? ¢. ¢., for ene year is 2,= 


zx; for twa years, 3;=1; for three years, 34-=$3 Jive years, $=15 for 


eleven years, $3=4, ete. As in the case of Dr. Clarke’s rule, we here 
have a constant denominator; and it will be found on inspection that 
the quantities more nearly approximate to those given by Gaubius than 


those obtained by Dr. Young's rule.” 


Carbazotate of Ammonia to supersede Sulphate of Quinine, 
—In a recent communication to the Société de Thérapeutique de 
Paris, Dr. Dujardin-Beaumetz investigated the character, properties, 
and uses of carbazotate of ammonia (combination of ammonia with 
carbazotic, picric, or trinitrophenie acid), especially as a therapeutic 
successor to sulphate of quinine. After relating the successful em- 
ployment of this salt in intermittent fever by Braconnot, Calvert, 
Aspland, Bell, Chazereau des Thureaux, Manopa, ete., Dr. Beaumetz 
gave the results of six cases treated by himself, and of various experi- 
ments carried on upon animals and man. Like quinine, carbazotate of 
ammonia diminishes the strength of the pulse, and brings on heavi- 
ness, cephalalgia, and even delirium, and is eliminated by the kidneys. 
These effects have again been stated by Dr. Beaumetz. 

Dr. Beaumetz draws the following conclusions from the various 
facts observed in his six cases, or brought out by his experiments: 
Carbazotate of ammonia is very efficacious in intermittent fever ; the 
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suppression of the paroxysms may be obtained by the use of two to 
four centigrammes (one-third to two-thirds of a grain) daily ; given in 
these doses the drug has never had any bad effects, and seems to be 
better tolerated than sulphate of quinine; the physiological action of 
the substance closely resembles that of sulphate of quinine.—London 
Lancet, October 2. 


Chloride of Potassium in Epilepsy (cho Med. et Pharin. 
Bage).—Dr. Lander advocates this salt as better than bromide of po- 
tassium in epilepsy. le finds it is more active, costs five-sixths less, 
and has not the inconvenience of the secondary effects of bromide of 
potassium. Ile begins with small doses, and has continued the use 
of the drug for several months without any bad consequences, in daily 
doses of from 3 grammes 50 to 5 grammes 50 (1 to 2 drachms). 
Moreover, Dr. Lander thinks that the bromide is converted into a 
chloride in the stomach, so he suggests the immediate use of the 


chloride. —PAdlad. Med. Times. 


CAFFEINE. 


In a recent number of Pfiiger’s Archiv Dr. Aubert describes some 
researches on this substance. Seeking to ascertain the proportion of 
caffeine or theine in a cup of coffee or tea, he arrived at numerical re- 
sults somewhat above those ef his predecessors. According to him, a 
cup of coffee, forming an infusion of 16.75 gr. of dry coffee-grains, 
contains about 0.1 gr. to 0.12 gr. of caffeine; and an infusion of 5 er. 
to 6 gr. of dry leaves of very good tea contains about 0.1 gr. to 0.12 
gr. of caffeine. 

Ne studied the effect of this alkaloid on the nerves, muscles, respira- 
tory movements, heart, and circulation. Caffeine increases the reflex 
excitability, and may produce tetanus. Dr. Aubert, with most authors, 
onsiders this a medullary tetanus ; for it is not produced in the leg of 
a frog if the ischiatic nerves are cut, and it takes place in a limb the 
cirewlation in which has been stopped by a ligature before the subeu- 
taneous injection of the caffeine into the skin of the back. An injec- 
tionof 0.005 er. into the skin of a frog, 1.20 gr. into the jugular of a 
rabbit, 0.200 gr. into the jugular of a dog or cat, produces tetanus. 
Dr. Aubert did not observe the weakening of excitability of the nerves 
referred to by Voit and others. According to him, the nervous excita- 
bility is altered only in the ease of the nerve being plunged directly 
into a solution of caffeine. The muscular excitability is not affected 
80 long as the caffeine is not applied to the muscles themselves. 
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Confirming Uspensky’s experiments, Dr. Aubert shows that the 
production of apnea by means of artificial respiration counteracts 
the development of the convulsions produced by caffeine,—a phenome. 
non similar to that which Rosenthal was the first to apply in cases of 
strychnie tetanus, and which appears to be applicable to all tetanus 
produced by reflex influence. As to the dose necessary to kill an ani- 
mal apneeized, they were various; 3 gr. of caffeine did not kill a dog of 
10 kilos. in which artificial respiration was produced. Other dogs in 
the same conditions succumbed to an injection of 0.25 gr. of caffeine. 
Caffeine at first produces an increase in frequency of the pulse, but a 
diminution of its bulk takes place very quickly (one minute after the 
injection), and sometimes determines the immediate death of the heart. 
Small doses, 0.1 gr. to 0.15 gr., injected into the skin produce no ef- 
fect on the heart of a rabbit, while a dose of 0.25 gr. causes an accel- 
eration of the heart and the respiratory movements. The increased 
rapidity in the heart-beats, and the rise of arterial pressure observed, 
may be attributed, Dr. Aubert thinks, to a paralysis, more or less com- 
plete, of the nerves proceeding from the ganglia to the muscles of 
the heart, and an excitation of the arresting apparatus of the heart. 
Iie does not agree with those who say it is caffeine which gives to 
coffee its principal qualities. He thinks the reviving action of coffee, 
which makes it such a favorite beverage, is not yet scientifically ex- 
plained.— Lancet, October. 





NEW OPERATION OF THORACIC PARACENTESIS. 


Dr. T. J. Mactacan proposes, in the British Medical, the following 
method of performing thoracic paracentesis :— 

In performing the operation, I would simply carry out Mr. Lister's 
instructions for opening a psoas abscess. A filtered solution of carbolic 
acid, of the strength of 1 in 100, should be put in the spray-producer, 
and the spray kept playing around the part at which the opening is to 
be made. The usual precaution should be taken of first inserting a 
grooved needle or small trocar and canula, previously dipped in 
‘arbolized oil (1 of carbolic acid to 7 of olive oil). The surgeon being 
satisfied as to the proper part for the incision, a free opening should 
at once be made into the pleural cavity by means of an ordinary 
bistoury, also previously dipped in the carbolized oil. The spray, of 
course, must be kept constantly playing over and around the wound, 
not only during all this time, but also while the fluid is running away, 
and must be continued till the dressing is applied. The best dressing 
is Lister’s antiseptic gauze. A strip of this should be cut and folded 
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so as to form a square of six or eight inches; eight, twelve, or sixteen 
layers may be used, according to the amount of anticipated discharge ; 
this should be applied over the wound as soon as the fluid is all away ; 
until it is applied there should be no intermission in the play of the 
spray around the wound. If it be considered desirable to wipe the side 
before applying the dressing, this should be done with a cloth dipped in 
asolution of carbolic acid twice the strength of that used for the spray. 
A piece of some waterproof material should be applied over the 
gauze, and the whole fastened round the chest. The dressing should 
be changed on the following day, and afterwards every second, third, 
or fourth day, according to the amount of discharge. If it be desired 
to keep the wound open, this may be done by inserting a bit of the 
antiseptic gauze between its edges. The spray must always be kept 
playing on ‘and around the wound while the dressing is being changed. 

The chief adv: antages of the above mode of treatment are: (1) ) that 
the withdrawal of the fluid is effected more speedily and efticaciously 
than by any other mode; (2) that there is no trouble, either to phy- 
sician or patient, with drainage-tubes or other inconvenience ; (3) that 
the entrance of air, with whatever germs or other ingredients it may 
happen to contain, is efficiently guarded against; and (4) that the 
patient need not be confined to bed, but may even take open-air 
exercise before the wound is closed (if his general state permit. it) 
without interfering with the efficacy of the treatment. In some cases 
this last recommendation is one of great importance. 








ON TIE PITYSIOLOGICAL ACTION OF ALCOHOL. 
BY DR. VICTOR SUBBOTIN. 


Tue question what alteration alcohol, after its ingestion, undergoes 
in the body is not yet fully answered. Magendie first dow that 
one hour after it was taken alcohol could be “distilled from the blood, 
and other observers found it in other tissues or fluids, thus in the gall 
(Klencke, Percy); Wéhler, on the other hand, as well as Royer-C ollard 
and Bouchardat, could not find it in the urine. Vieror dt, and after- 
wards Becker, observed a lessening in the excretion of carbonic acid, and 
the latter an absolute decrease in the urea. According to Duchek, 
the alcohol is changed in the blood into aldehyde, which is burnt 
more readily than the sugar, which it saves and allows to be converted 
into fat. Accor ding toB suchheim, Masing, Setschenow, &c., this is not 
the case, for they found unaltered alcohol in the blo rd, j in the expired 
air, and also in the urine of animals poisoned with alcohol. Also, 
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Lallemand, Perrin, and Duroy came to the same conclusion—that the 
alcohol exists as such in the body, is excreted as such, and does not 
undergo oxidation within the body. On the other hand, Thudicum 
asserts that the alcohol is almost entirely consumed in the body by 
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oxidation. 

The method of establishing the presence of alcohol employed by 
Dr. Subbotin consisted in the conversion of it into acetic acid by 
chromic acid. Sometimes he used the pure chromic acid, sometimes 
a proportional mixture of bichromate of potash and sulphuric acid. 
He mixed first the chrome salt or the chromic acid with the liquid to 
be tested, and then added the sulphuric acid much diluted, closed the 
vessel, and kept the whole warm for 24 hours. 

The acetic acid was then obtained by distillation and its amount 
estimated by the use of a soda solution. 

The experiments were made by Dr. Subbotin, on the principle of 
Pettenkofer’s breathing apparatus. The diluted alcohol (29 per cent. 
of absolute) was thrown into the stomach of an animal through the 
opened cesophagus in quantities of 5 to 10 to 15 cubic centimetres, 
The expired air was first drawn through an absorption apparatus as 
follows :— 

The air was first passed through a vessel full of distilled water, and 
then through a series of pipes filled with glass pearls, the first of the pipes 
containing chromic acid solution and the last two a strong solution of 
caustic soda. The first pipe was, during the experiments, warmed by 
means of a water bath. 

Experiments on rabbits gave the following results :— 

1. Already in the first five hours after the ingestion of the alcohol a 
not inconsiderable quantity of it was excreted by lungs, skin, and 
kidneys. 

2. Through the skin and lungs at least twice as much alcohol was 
separated as through the kidneys, in opposition to the assertions of 
Lallemand, Perrin, and Duroy. 

3. The amount of alcohol obtained is only a fraction of what is 
really excreted, because so much is lost in various ways [These are 
enumerated, but for them we refer the reader to the original paper.— 
Ep.], and because, further, the experiments only last some five or six 
hours, whereas excretion is lively even after twenty-four hours, if the 


dose has been large. 

Dr. Subbotin then made, periodically, frequently repeated experi- 
ments, carried on until the excretion had ceased or nearly so, and 
came to the conclusion that, in the twenty-four hours after the inges- 
tion of the alcohol, at least sixteen per cent. of it is excreted un 
changed (or as aldehyde). 
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Although Dr. Subbotin has found a larger proportion of the alcohol 
excreted than was to have been expected, yet this does not prove that a 
portion of it is not used up in the system, nor does the absence of 
acetic acid in the blood disprove the oxidation of the alcohol, for the 
acid itself may be oxidized into carbonic acid and water at the moment 
of its formation. 

The admission of the partial oxidation of alcohol, Dr. Subbotin 
thinks, does not show that it is really a food, for it lowers the tissue 
changes, as shown by the decrease of temperature and of the elimination 
of carbonic acid and urea; it is rather to be looked upon as a stimu- 
lant (Reizmittel).—Schinidt’s Jahrbiicher, August, 1872. 








ON THE EXISTENCE OF PITENOL IN THE BODY OF 
ANIMALS, AND ITS INFLUENCE ON BLOOD AND 
NERVE. 

Unpver this title Dr. F. Toppe-Seyler has a paper of interest in 
Phliger’s Archives, for April, 1872, from which we translate the follow- 
ing abstract -— 

Ioppe-Seyler first gives the somewhat contradictory testimony of 
Stiideler, Buliginsky, Lieben, and Landolt, showing that the bulk of 
the evidence is in favor of the existence of carbolic acid, or something 
from which it is readily derived in urine, and states that his own experi- 
ments are strongly in favor of such existence. Ile says, however, that 
if a liquid be evaporated to a sirup, and then on distillation, after the 
addition of dilute sulphuric acid, yield phenol, no one can affirm, 
certainly, that the first liquid contained carbolic acid or one of its 
salts. This happens with cow and horse urine, as well as with canine 
and human urine; the difference being that the yield of the first two 
is large, that of the last two very small. This is precisely the pro- 
portion in which the urines contain hippuric acid and indican. That 
hippuric acid has no direct relation with the phenol obtained, Tloppe- 
Seyler considers settled. But it is otherwise as regards indican, and the 
author is inclined to believe that the phenol is actually derived from 
the indican. 

Hoppe-Seyler also studied carefully the blood of cows and dogs, 
cow’s gall, the liver and brain of dogs, in the nrethod used in the case 
of the urine, with always negative results. It is well known that 
these substances contain no indican. 

The author, then, taking advantage of Landolt’s test (shaking the 
suspected liquid with an excess of bromine water, and allowing it 
to stand, when a precipitate containing the phenol collects), traced the 
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phenol in poisoned dogs. These animals were fastened on their back 


and their bellies painted with a strong solution of carbolic acid, care 
being taken that the breast, throat and head should not betouched. After 
a few minutes the appearance of characteristic tremblings and spasms 
marked the commencement of the poisoning. The temperature in 
the rectum was not altered even when the animal could no longer 
stand on his feet; but at last it sank. The heart and respiratory 
movements were greatly affected by the continuous muscular spasins, 
and the respiration became feeble and irregular. 

The arterial pressure experienced at first, when the spasms began, a 
marked increase, afterwards it fell, and for along time steadily 
remained below normal; thus 115 mm., 151 mm., 99 mm., represent 
the three noted stages. The blood pressure in the jugulars, [Loppe- 
Seyler believes, though he did not experimentally determine, to be 
increased steadily. No chemical alteration was perceptible in the 
blood; its coagulability and the form and color of the red disks were 
not perceptibly altered. 

The muscles preserved their excitability even after death. The 
death was a slow one, with gradual failure of respiration and circula- 
tion, and also gradual fall of temperature. Artificial respiration 
seemed to prolong life. 

Chemical examination after death, in two experiments, yielded the 
results expressed in the following table :— 


Exprerm™eEnNtT 1. EXpERm™MeEnt 2. 
Per cent. of Per cent. of 
carbolic acid, carbolic acid, 
Lic <cceacee OO0IZS 0.00364 
SPAIN os keke scx sxevncnr OMUZZS 0.00346 
CUE EEE ee ree ee 0.00125 
PR ican cnxvnon ects 0.00423 


Two cases of human poisoning from external use have come under 
the notice of our author. 

Two men, for the relief of scabies, very freely rnbbed one another 
simultaneously with a very strong solution of carbolic acid. Suddenly 
one of the men exclaimed, “I am drunk,” and the other cried out on 
account of the local pain. Their mother, being alarmed by the cries, ran 
to her sons, whom she found holding fast to some furniture, totally un- 
conscious: one of them she held in her arms, whilst the bystanders freely 
rubbed him with water on the head and breast; he did not speak and in 
a very short time died. The other man was laid on the bed, coffee admi- 
nistered, and shortly afterwards he regained consciousness. Ile stated 
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the first sensation, after the application, was a feeling of tension in 
the head, then came giddiness, and then he lost all consciousness. 

At the post-mortem, in both ventricles dark watery blood was found, 
and the muscular rigidity was very marked. 

In Pyliiger’s Archives for May, P. C. Plugge has an elaborate article 
on the value of carbolic acid as an anesthetic, which, although a valu- 
able exponent of the present state of our knowledge, contains very little 
new matter. 








UPON THE PILTYSIOLOGICAL ACTION OF TRICHLOR- 
IY DRIDE. 


BY <A. ROMINSKY. 


By the experiments of the last decade it has been shown 
that many innocent hydrocarbons become changed by the entrance into 
them of an atom of chlorine into powerfully anzsthetic bodies. The 
following examples prove this :— 

Boiling Point. 


CH, Marsh gas...... afin slate raieiets Wiaieie's,stereess Gas, Without effect. * 

CH, Cl Chloride of methylene................ Gas. Slightly anzesthetic. 
CH.Cl, Bichloride of methylene .............. 30.5°C Anzesthetic. 

CH Cl; NOME G TOMI coy ere is cs rala ey aselaere aie isis 62° ee 

CCl Liquid protochloride of carbon......... 73° ce 

C.H, Hiydruret: Of CGH! .....:.4060. 0:6 58600 Gas Not studied. 

C.H;Cl MMHG CURCLE 5 35.55.6606 lasisisss icine oe. ce 11° Anesthetic. 

C.H,Cl, ®thyl bichloride (Liq. Holland.)...... 64° es 

C,H; Cl; Aithyliden: Chloride... .....:000:0000 e600 75° Not studied. 

C.H.Cl, PCOUVINCINOTING) 5 oo ic: scovsieis o Sasereesie eee 102° ut 

C.HCl, /®ther anestheticus arani............. 140° Anesthetic. 

C.Cl, Solid chloride of carbon............... 182° Not studied. 

C.H,0 EDGR GAO foisicic's S soi wo-esienoisvoaieidveiss sears soe Slightly anesthetic. 
C.HC1,0+H.O Chloral hydrate. ...........ccccecccees —_ Anzesthetic, 


The great difference between the chloral hydrate and the remaining 
anesthetics is not really so great as it appears, but is owing to its 
being the only one soluble in water. The continuance of its action, 
like that of alcohol, is owing to its physical qualities, which allow it to 
remain for a long time in the system. The intensity of its action appa- 
rently depends upon the large amount of chlorine it contains, for the 
anesthetic properties appear to be somewhat proportional to the amount 
of that element present. 

Dr. Rominsky was determined by these facts to undertake the investi- 
gation of some still unstudied chlorine derivatives of the fatty group. 
The first of these which he has studied is trichlorhydride, a glycerine 


* References to the original authorities are given by Dr. Rominsky. 
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which has become someiaiedt into a Hidotds of propylhydride 
(C,11,Cl,) by the substitution of three atoms of chlorine. 

The first experiments were with frogs. A drop of the substance in the 
mouth caused in 15 minutes great weakness of voluntary and reflex 
movements. The animal lay motionless on his bac ‘k, and after a short 
time the most powerful irritations failed to develop any reflex actions, 
The heart’s beats were 12 per minute. This condition lasted 4 hows, 
then gradually went off. 

Eleven experiments were made with rabbits. In rabbits of middle size 
0.5 grm. in very large ones, 1 grm. given by the mouth, caused sleep 
in 5 minutes, w ith great lessening of reflex excitabili ty, oli h in 3 cases 
was totally abolished. The breathing remained regular and deep; in 
the worst cases it was slowed from 90 to 48 per minute. The heart's 
beat was rendered more rapid, from 240 to 360 per minute. The sleep 
continued from 10 minutes to many hours, and was followed by perfect 
recovery. There was always marked enl: argement of the vessels of the 
ar directly after the administration of the drug, followed by decided 
contraction. The rectal temper rature sank in all the experiments 3° (, 

In the only experiment in which the blood pressure was studied 
there was a marked rise, followed, after some vibrations, by a sinking 
of the mercury. During the two hours of sleep there was a regular 
vibration of the pressure (the period was about one minute, the amount 
of vibration 40 mm. IIg.). 

Dr. Rominsky has tried the drug on man also. On four neuralgic 
patients the doses of 0.5—1 grm. produced comparative ease, and in 
one case sleep for 10 minutes. ae doses caused yomiting. The 
pulse frequently fell 8—1i2 beats, the temperature from 0.90—0.30°, Th 
all cases there was vomiting, beginning 4 to 7 hours after the adminis 
tration. The Doctor himself took 2 grammes in capsule ; after 15 
minutes there was great sleepiness, headache, and fecling of heat in 
the face, which continued two hours. Seven hours afterwards severe 
vomiting came on, lasting two days, and followed by a catarrhal gas- 
tritis. 

Dr. Rominsky has tried also dichlorhydride, which physiologically 
resembles trichlorhydride, but is still more irritant to the stomach. 
Trichlorbenzol and chloramyl he has found to be without action— 


Pyjiiger’s Archives, May, 1872. 


FEEDING BY THE RECTUM. 
Tue feeding of patients by nutritive enemata in cases of stricture of 
the as phagus or pylorus, or whenever the upper part of the digestive 
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tube must be relieved of its functions, has hitherto been anything but 
asatisfactory procedure. The ordinary fluid food which is generally 
used for that purpose is either not retained long enough in the rectum, 
or cannot be digested there for want of a digestive ferment. Even the 
proposal of Meissner, to use an artificially prepared meat-peptone, has 
not always been found practicable, and the long time necessary for its 
preparation makes it quite unsuitable for daily practice. A decided 
step in advance has recently been made by Dr. W. O. Leube, of Erlan- 
ven (Deutsches Archiv fiir Klin, Medic., vol. x.). Starting from the 
idea that it would be best to let the digestive changes which must 
necessarily precede absorption go on in the rectum itself, with its 
equable temperature, he devised a mixture of food and digestive fer- 
ment which, he fonnd, is easily retained in the rectum from twelve to 
thirty-six hours. The digestive ferment is the fresh pancreas of the 
ox or pig, which, finely minced, he mixed with scraped meat, rubbing 
them well together with a little warm water, so that the mass may be 
easily injected. The most suitable proportion is one part of pancreas 
to three of meat. T’at may be added, but its quantity ought not to 
exceel one-sixth of that of the meat. Before this food is injected, the 
rectum ought to be washed out with water. Dr. Leube mentions that 
the first enemata sometimes apparently remain undigested, but that this 
must not prevent their being continued. Generally the feces resulting 
when this food has been retained sufficiently long have the character 
of ordinary fecal matter. By a series of experiments, Dr. Leube has 
proved that by this method of feeding per rectum a considerable quan- 
tity of nitrogen is taken up into the system. In a dog, which for sev- 
eral days had been deprived of nitrogenous food, and whose system, 
therefore, was in a state of nitrogen-hunger, an increase in the nitro- 
gen elimination by the kidneys took place when these nutritive ene- 
mata were given; and, on the other hand, in several experiments on a 
dog, and likewise on a healthy young man whose system was ina state 
of satiation with regard to nitrogen, the quantity of nitrogen excreted 
through the kidneys was not materially diminished when most of the 
nitrogenous food was introduced by the rectum instead of the stomach. 
A chemical examination of the feces remaining when the food had been 
retained long enough showed that almost the entire quantity of nitro- 
gen contained in the food had disappeared. The same was found with 
regard to fat; and in a dog that was killed on the second day of the 
experiment, the epithelial cells of the mucous membrane of the colon 
were found filled with fat globules. Dr. Leube also relates three cases 
of patients in whom this method of feeding had been used, and has 
completely answered the expectations which had been formed from his 
experiments. Of particular interest is the last case, in which, in con- 
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sequence of tincture of iodine having been accidentally swallowed, no 
food whatever could be taken by the stomach, and the feeding by the 
rectum had to be continued for more than four weeks. In all three 
cases the general condition of the patients was much improved, although 
the nature of the cases precluded any but temporary benefit, two of the 
patients suffering from carcinoma.— Brit. Med. Journ., July 6, 1872, 
Since the publication of the above paper by Dr. Leube the Central. 
blatt fiir Med. Wissen’ft of July 20th contains another article from hin 
on the same subject, in which he says, that in the warmth of summer 
the pancreas begins very soon to undergo decomposition, and in conse. 
quence loses its digestive power and becomes irritating to the intestine, 
producing rapid expulsion of the material injected. These mishaps 
may easily be avoided by making a glycerine extract of the pancreas, 
This extract is quite equal in digestive power to the fresh pancreas, and 
will remain good for several weeks. The following is the manner 
of preparing this extract in glycerine. The pancreas of a bullock 
(which is suflicient for three enemata) is finely chopped and rubbed 
with 250 grammes of glycerine; and to each third of this, when about 
to be used, are added from 120 to 150 grammes of tinely divided meat. 
It is important that this mass should be injected into the intestine as 
soon as it is made; for if it is allowed to stand, the meat swells and the 
operation is thereby rendered difticult— Med. Lee., New York. 





TREATMENT OF PSORIASIS WITIL ACETIC ACID. 
BY DR. BUCK. 


Tue exact method of making this application is as follows: First, the 
superticial scales are to be removed by the aid of frictions with soft soap 
and warm water, after which different portions of the diseased skin are to 
be attacked by the acetic acid, which is to be painted on by means ofa 
small camel’s-hair brush. The extent of skin which can be daily treated 
in this manner will depend very much upon the susceptibility of the 
patient to the action of the remedy, his ability and willingness to endure 
the consequent smarting, which would appear to be by no means incon- 
siderable. As the patient becomes more tolerant cf this caustic, the 
applications may be made more frequently, and a larger area may be 
painted at one sitting. As the result of the application of this agent the 
tissue becomes white and puffs out, while the surrounding skin becomes 
red and inflamed, all of which is attended by a moderately severe smart- 
ing, which usually subsides in the course of fifteen minutes. The layers 
of epidermis, which at first are rendered softer, soon dry up and assume 
the character of thin, horny scales, which in a few days either fall of 
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| of themselves or are readily detached, after which the application of 
the acid is to be renewed. If the smarting continue for any length 
of time, or if a severe irritation of the surrounding tissue be produced, 
as indicated by extensive swelling and redness, the treatment is to be 
suspended for the time being, and some soothing application, such as 
lead wash, is to be made to the irritated tissue. The acid may be 
applied in this manner from one to three times daily, as the patient 
may wish, until the red, indurated, and thickened tissue is entirely 
removed, and its space supplied by a smooth soft skin of the natural 
color, No eschar remains upon the affected spot. In cases of long 
standing a dark-colored pigment may somewhat discolor the skin for a 
time, but even this disappears after a while, which, in cases where the 
psoriasis has had its seat upon the face, is a matter of no little impor- 
tance to the sufferer. Upon the healthy tissue the acetic acid exerts 
little or no effect, acting merely as a rubefacient. The time required 
for the accomplishment of a thorough cure varies from four to eight 
weeks, depending upon the degree of vigor and persistency with which 
the treatment is applied, and also upon whether the eruption is of long 
or short duration. 

Regarding psoriasis as a strictly local affection, Dr. Buck has inva- 
riably discarded the use of any internal remedies, such as arsenic, car- 
bolic acid, ete., and the results of his external treatment above described 
seemed to have been attended with uniform success. _One case is 
reported of a young lady, aged thirty, whose body was almost entirely 
covered with diseased patches (psoriasis universalis), varying in size 
from a split pea to the palm of the hand, whose cure was effected inside 
of eight weeks. In psoriasis syphilitica, which is not strictly included 
under the sgene head, the ordinary anti-syphilitic remedies are of course 
indicated. The acetic-acid treatment appears to have been pretty 
thoroughly tested for a number of years by Dr. Buck in his hospital 
wards, and he confidently recommends it to general practitioners, 
maintaining that it can be carried out tuto, if not both e¢to et jucunde. 
To those whose appetites have often succumbed in vain to nauseating 
doses of arsenic, so empirically prescribed by the English school of der- 
matologists, the announcement of this new and simple method of cure 
will be particularly gratifying —erlin Med. Wochenschrift ; Boston 
Med. and Surg. Journal. 








MURIATE OF AMMONIA IN CHRONIC LIVER DIS- 
EASES. 

Dr. W. Srewarr reasserts, in the Jndian Med. Gaz. of August 1, the 

great value of muriate of ammonia in chronic torpor of the liver, chronic 
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hepatitis, and even hepatic abscess. After a few doses the patient often 
feels a very sudden and sometimes severe pain in the right hypochon. 
drium, often a feeling of shock ; this does not reeur, but there is Very con 
stantly a drawing sensation in the region of the liver. The skin rapidly 

clears up under the influence of the drug, appetite and sleep return, 
hectic fever, if present, vanishes, and the gloomy despondency of the 
patient gives place to hopefulness. The medicine often produces very 
free perspiration, and apparently also diuresis. To induce this fi avorable 
change, however, the muriate must be steadily given for from six to ten 
days, as its ition does not sooner become apparent. The dose js 
twenty grains twice or thrice daily. When there is a chronic enlarge- 
ment of the viscus, the administration should be persevered in for 
weeks and even months, and the liver will, in nearly all cases, gradually 
shrink away to its normal size. Dr. Stewart states that he advances 
these facts as‘the result of a very large eaperience in India. 


TREATMENT OF INTESTINAL WORMS. 

Dr. Wa. Dare (Boston Medical and Surgical Journal): 

1. For tenia (tapeworms) he gives preference to the male shieldfern 
(Aspidium filix-mas), Turpentine, though pretty efficient if given in 
an effectual dose, is apt to produce strangury. | Kousso is difficult to ob- 
tain in an unadulterated form, and is uncertain inits action. Kameela 
is objectionable on account of the severe griping pains it induces. To 
prepare the patient for a dose of shieldfern, no food should be taken after 
breakfast, except mutton-broth or tea. In the evening a dose of castor 
oil, or of compound senna mixture, is administered with the object of 
evacuating completely the contents of the intestine, so that the worm 
may be exposed to the full action of the vermifuge. Upon the follow- 
ing morning the malefern is to be taken, in the dose of one drachm 
and a half of the liquid extract rubbed up with half an ounce of 
mucilage ; this mixture is then added to about two ounces of milk, 
which is the favorite food of the worm, and therefore the best vehicle 
for the administration of the medicine. The patient should lie quiet 
for two and three howrs after taking the dose, otherwise it is apt to 
cause nausea and faintness. At the end of that time another aperient 
dose may be required, since the malefern itself does not always purge. 
Nothing in the form of food is to be allowed until the bowels have 
been evacuated, with the exception, perhaps, of a little broth or tea, or 
brandy and water in case of faintness. This whole process should be 
repeated at the expiration of a week, though, as a rule, the entire 
worm is killed and expelled by the first dose. Inrare cases three separate 
doses are necessary. The head is seldom found, owing, perhaps, to 
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its small size, and possibly to the change it undergoes from maceration 
in the intestinal juices, so that the discovery of some of the smaller 
joints may be regarded as tolerably satisfactory evidence of the destrue- 
tion of the worm. 

9, For the round worm (Ascaris lumbricoides) santonine is recom- 
mended as a specific, and repeated small doses are advised, instead of 
asingle full dose, since the latter is apt to produce some disagreeable 
symptoms, suc ‘h as irregular pulse, singing in the ears, vertigo and nau- 
sea. A partial suppression of urine may follow the administration of 
even a small dose, but this is only temporary. ~The proper dose for a 
child five years old is three or four grains every night at bedtime, which 
is to be taken with the following restrictions: A light meal of mutton- 
‘broth, with very little bread, may be allowed, but no food should be 
taken after this. The santonine must be when 3 in dry sugar or honey, 
and is more efficacious when no liquid is swallowed immediately after. 


As in the case of tapeworms, the vermifuge should be preceded by a 
brisk cathartic, such, for instance, as the mistura senne comp., which 


acts so efficiently upon the small intestine. The powder (santonine) 
should be taken every night for a fortnight, and as it is not itself ape- 
riont, it may be necessary occasionally to administer a cathartic. 

. The short thread-worm (Oryuris vermicularis) inhabits the low- 
er sastttisn of the intestine, and can generally be removed by enemata. 
Of these, a solution of common salt in an infusion of quassia (in the 
proportion of two ounces toa pint) is suggested as simple and eftica- 
cious. If this treatment fails in entirely dislodging them, they are 
probably resident higher up in the colon. It is then advisable to con- 
tinue the injections, and at the same time administer by the mouth 
small doses of aloes in combination with iron and quinine. For chil- 
dren, wine of aloes with syrup of gingér may be ordered. If this treat- 
ment be continued for a fortnight or three weeks, the patient will rare- 
ly be further troubled with the annoyance. 








COLD-WATER TREATMENT OF TYPHOID FEVER AND 
RUEUMATISM. 


Dr. Eves gives the following summary (Boston Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal) : — 

Schols, in Bremen, has lost, since 1869, 5 eases in 125, that is, 4 per 
cent. Baths were given when the whee rose above 39° C, 
(102.2° Fahr.). In severe cases, cold applications were made to the 
chest and abdomen. The chief contraindication to this treatment is 
intestinal eel It is also but little applicable to those rare 
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cases, mostly among habitual drunkards, where the disease, though 
presenting severe symptoms, is not characterized by a high temper: 
ature. 

Bauer, in Munich, concludes that the mortality in general is dimin. 
ished by the cold-water treatment; that the mortality is increased by 
a disregard of the disease in its early stages, the want of regular, early 
anti-febrile treatment, and by insufficient nourishment. Baths were 
given at 39.6° C. (in rectum), and ice-bags applied. The baths were 
usually at 16° C. or 18° C., or if the patient was very weak a longer 
one, at a higher temperature, was used. . 

Lissaner, in three army hospitals, observed a mortality from typhoid 
of 11 in 46, under an expectant treatment, and of 6 in 97, under the 
use of cold water. He considered that great advantage was derived 
from a combination of the cold-water treatment with the use of quinine, 
according to Binz plan, given 1 grm. (15 grains) at night. In this 
way the remission of the fever was prolonged, so that it was possible to 
get along with two, or at the most three, baths per diein. 

Gétz reports from the Vienna General Hospital that the mortality 
from typhoid under the expectant treatment was 28.72, under cold- 
water treatment, 15.4. In typhus maculata, on the other hand, the 
corresponding figures were 17.97 and 26.16. 

Brand criticises a report from Duchek’s clinic, in Vienna, which 
was unfavorable to the cold-water treatment, because the baths were 
not continued through the night, as they should have been. He says 
that it is not sufficient to bathe when the temperature reaches 39° C,, 
but that the baths should be given often, and long enough to keep the 
temperature between 37° and 38°(98.6° and 100,4° Fahr.), or within a 
few tenths of a degree of this limit. Ile thinks that the fever may 
thus be completely kept under, and, if the treatment is begun early 
enough, the mortality reduced to zero. 

Riegel applied the cold-water treatment in the Julius Iospital, at 
Wiirzburg, in a mild () form. The bath was warmed to 68° Fahr, 
and the patient allowed to remain therein ten minutes. Tlalf baths 
were used, and colder water poured on from above. Taths were given 
when the temperature reached 103.1°, and in the intervals cold com- 
presses were applied to the abdomen. In the years 1870 and 1871, of 
156 patients with typhoid, only the severer cases being reckoned, only 
Tdied (4.48 p.¢.). Before the introduction of the cold-water treat- 
ment into the same hospital the usual percentage of mortality was 20 
per cent. Riegel, like Jiirgenson and Hagenbach, observed very fre- 
quently a severe burning pain in the soles of the feet, so that there 
seems to exist some connection between this symptom and the cold- 
water treatment. Intestinal hemorrhage seemed no more frequent 
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than under an expectant treatment, perhaps from the mild character of 
the hydro-therapeuties. 

Dr. Kelly reports two cases of hyperpyrexia in rheumatism, in one 
of which, a man, the temperature gradually rose until death, while in 
the other, in which the temperature rose even higher, the cold pack 
was applied, by sheets continually wrung out of cold water, reducing 
the temperature in four and a half hours from 106.2° to 99.6°. 
Brandy was frequently given throughout the treatment. From this 
date the patient began to mend. 








ACTION OF QUININE ON THE COLORLESS BLOOD- 
CORPUSCLES. 


In The Practitioner, Dr. Gevrowsky details some experiments on 
this subject, and concludes :— 

From these experiments it follows :— 

a. That quinine arrests the movements of the colorless globules of 
the newt’s blood, if it be used in the proportion of one part to 800 or 
900 parts. 

}. That the globules of the female’s blood resist longer the action of 
quinine. 

c. That the globules of the blood of animals enfeebled by the loss 
of blood in previous experiments resist the action of quinine a shorter 
time than the globules of animals entirely fresh. 

d. That the solution of quinine, whether it be in water or in serum, 
acts with the same force. As regards the solution of quinine in serum, 
it is remarkable that the movement of the colorless globules ceases in 
amuch shorter time if the serum is not perfectly fresh, although the 
reaction be neither more nor less alkaline than that of normal serum. 
I found, for instance, that in a preparation which contained two drops 
rabbit’s serum, kept for twenty-four hours after the animal died, and 
three drops of newt’s blood, after half an hour the movement of the 
colorless globules had entirely ceased. 

On injecting into the blood doses which cause the death of animals, 
quinine has no influence on the colorless blood-corpuscles. Even if the 
quinine had had the same influence on the colorless corpuscles of the 
blood in the interior of the organism as under the microscope, it would 
have been impossible to explain, by the action of quinine on the color- 
less corpuscles, the cure of certain maladies under treatment by this 
drug, because, according to the preceding experiments, it is necessary 
to employ one part of quinine to 2,800 parts of the blood of man. 
Hence, in the case of a man in whom the quantity of blood wovid 
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amount to about 15 to 20 pounds, it would be necessary, in order to 
obtain the special effect, to take almost one drachm of quinine, which 
would be impossible. 

I am therefore not able to affirm that quinine has an influence op 
the quantity of colorless blood-corpuscles in the organism; and I wish 
only to say that in leukzemia, under treatment by that drug, the 
decrease of these blood-corpuscles must be explained in some other way, 
and not by simple direct action of quinine on colorless blo »d-corpus. 
cles; for instance, by direct action on the nervous system and indirect 
action on the glands, or other organs whose function it may be to give 
rise to or to destroy the colorless blood-corpuscles. But that would be 
a pure supposition, and not a result proved by experiment. 


MIXED ANESTHESIA IN OBSTETRICS. 


Tue effect produced by the new combination of morphia and 
chloroform, just now so extensively employed in France, is called by 
Claude Bernard a condition of mixed anesthesia. In a note from 
Guibert presented by Clande Bernard to the Paris Academy (Gaz. da 
Hipitaur, Jane 25, 1872), the method of its employment in obstetric 
is reported as follows :— 

It is in cases of difficult labor that this analgesia may be induced 
with the happiest effects. It diminishes the pain in marked degree, 
and may be continued for several hours without incurring the leas 
danger to the mother, without injuring the condition of the infant, 
without modifying uterine contractions to any extent, and without 
increasing the subsequent danger of hemorrhage. 

1 am in the habit of employing this method as follows: I make a 
subcutaneous injection into the forearm of about one ctgr. of chlorhy- 
drate of morphia at the moment when the pains begin to be severe, or 
when agitation with anxiety and discouragement supervenes. A 
guarter of an hour after the injection I commence the inhalation of 
chloroform, by the ordinary method, at the beginning of a uterine 
contraction. So soon as a dozen inspirations have been made, the 
patient experiences, instead of an augmentation, an alleviation of the 
pain, while the contractions continue in force. I suspend the inhale 
tions so soon as the pains are over, and again administer them on thei 
recurrence. In this way I continue throughout the whole labor 
administering chloroform only during contractions. 

The state of agitation and anxiety is succeeded thus by a condition 
of calm and comfort, in a contrast which is heightened by expressions 
of the liveliest gratitude on the part of the patient. When the head 
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has reached the perineum, and the moment of agony has arrived, 
there need be no fear nor hesitation to again inject, this time with 
one-half etgr. morphia, which is sufficient now to render supportable 
—at times, indeed, to absolutely nullify—the atrocious pains of passage. 
The analgesia thus induced, moreover, diminishes in marked degree 
the extreme fatigue incident to severe labor. 

I have notes of a case of pelvic version in a trunk-presentation, 
practised more than sixteen hours after the escape of the waters, 
executed with the greatest facility under this condition of analgesia, 
the mother being so far conscious all the time as to be able to answer 
all questions addressed to her, uttering neither cry nor complaint. 

The combined action of chloroform and morphia completely dissi- 
pates that tetanic contraction which renders version in these conditions 
so difficult and painful. 

This condition of analgesia without anesthesia may be easily main- 
tained if the precaution be adopted to frequently interrupt the inha- 
lations of Chloroform. 

Ina case of mixed anesthesia, induced for an amputation of the 
breast, I observed a considerable reduction of the pulse. It fell 
eradually from 100 to 54 in the minute. There was not the least 
danger throughout. Half an hour after the operation, the pulse 
slowly increased to 80 per minute.—PAiladelphia Med. Times. 


COLD IN PYREXTA. 

Tur following is an abstract of the more important parts of a discus- 
sion on the use of cold in pyrexia, which took place at the London 
Clinical Society, reported in Dledical Times and Gazette of October 
19:— 

Dr. Southey related a “ Case of Acute Rheumatism, with Cerebral 
Symptoms and High Temperature, treated unsuccessfully by Cold 
Affusion,” in a well-built man, aged 35, of highly nervous tempera- 
ment, in the habit of drinking wine and beer, but not intemperate. 
This was his first attack of acute rheumatism. The rheumatie articu- 
lar inflammations were not established until after he had been ailing 
for fourteen days, with a temperature ranging between 100° and 
102.5°, The rheumatic symptoms were well marked. The invasion 
of several joints with swelling and redness, the tongue, the pulse, and 
the sweating were highly characteristic. On the eighteenth day of 
illness pericarditis set in, the joint-inflammation suddenly subsided, 
and delirium of a peculiar kind, preceded by head-pain and obscurity 
of vision, presented itself ; the temperature now ranged between LO+° 
and 105° in the axilla for ten days, while twelve grains of quinine, 
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from six to ten ounces of brandy per diem, and various opiates, as well 
as chloral, were administered with little sedative effect. Bronchial 
symptoms now ensued, with great failure of power, although food and 
stimulants were freely taken. Delirium, akin to coma vigil, still con- 
tinuing, and his temperature marking 105°, the patient was immersed 
in a bath quickly cooled down from 96° to 71°. The effect was imme. 
diate dissipation of delirium, with reduction of temperature to 100.5°, 
followed by short repose; but, the bodily temperature quickly rising 
again, he was maintained wrapped in a wet sheet exposed to the air of 
the room at 65° for an hour. After this his temperature fell, and 
remained between 101° and 102° for two days. Some rest was now 
obtained, the pulmonary symptoms relieved, aud respirations fell from 
36 to 28 per minute. Subsequently, the wet sheet was frequently 
employed, on four occasions as often as three times in the twenty-four 
hours, with invariable relief of the delirium and subsultus. From the 
eighteenth day of his illness up to the fortieth, quinine was given in 
doses varying from twelve to twenty-four grains in the twenty-four 
hours, as well as brandy, from four to ten ounces, without noticeable 
good or ill effect. On the thirty-third day of his illness his tempera- 
ture fell spontaneously to 100.5°; he was then quite rational for 
twelve hours, and there was a slight return of the rheumatic pains in 
the joints, which lasted, however, only for a few hows. The patient 
gradually sank with low broncho-pneumonic symptoms on the forty- 
second day of his illness. The post-mortem examination revealed that 
swollen condition of the glandular viscera ordinarily discovered after 
all acute febrile diseases, but no tubercle anywhere in the body, and 
no apparent mischief in the brain or its membranes. The author of 
the communication considered the case one of cerebral rheumatism, 
and thought that the cold-water treatment had prolonged life and 
relieved the delirium. 

The President, who had seen the patient, thought the bronchitis was 
preduced by the cold water. 

Dr. Southey had known the patient for years, and never saw him 
intoxicated. Ie made careful inquiry, and found that very little aico- 
hol upset him, so that he could not take it. 

Dr. Wilson Fox thought the relation of temperature to delirium 
exceedingly interesting. This was almost the first case of cerebral 
rheumatism which had proved fatal with the cold-water treatment. 
The temperature of the patient was comparatively low for cold affu- 
sion. He considered that they had better not adopt any active treat- 
ment in these cases until they should see whether nature was to pre- 
vail aud the temperature fall of its own accord. We often see cerebral 
symptoms come and go with low temperature ; and, on the other hand, 
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we often have high temperature and no delirium. He thought it bet- 
ter, in such cases, to wait until there was a high temperature—say LO7° 
—before applying the cold water. Cerebral symptoms did not of them- 
selves threaten a fatal issue; no more did a temperature of 105°. He 
would wait till a temperature of 106° was passed, or even 107°. There 
were no deaths recorded under 109°, and a temperature of 106.5° had 
been recovered from naturally. Bronchial complications did arise 
after cold water, but they might arise from the high temperature itself. 
He had felt some little doubt of the propriety of using cold water in 
typhoid till after the study of the records, which showed that bronchial 
complications occurred as frequently without it. 

Dr. C. T. Williams said, with regard to the bronchitis, he had been 
using the cold baths to keep down temperature in cases of phthisis, 
and though such subjects were prone to bronchitis, no evil result fol- 
lowed. 

Dr. Southey said the cold sheet always removed the delirium. 

Dr. Powell asked what was the effect of cold on the joint—did it 
check the inflammation 4 

Dr. Weber said he had seen the joints get better before the head 
was affected, and the joints get worse as the head got better. 

The President mentioned a case where the temperature suddenly 
rose to 107.5°.. They put the patient in a bath at 90°, and cooled it 
down to 47°. The patient was in it for two hours, and the temperature 
was very greatly reduced. The pain in the joints was relieved. At 
night the patient was put in the bath again for a shorter time, and was 
cooled down to 80°, The joints did not get bad again. It was a 
question how far this rise of temperature was due to mechanical injury 
to the brain. 

Dr. Greenhow also read elaborate notes of an interesting case of 
acute rheumatism with high temperature unsuccessfully treated by 
cold water. 

Dr. Wilson Fox said we had yet a good deal to learn with regard to 
the use of cold in such cases. There seemed to be two kinds of them. 
In one the reduction of temperature followed immediately on the bath, 
and was permanent; in other cases there was a long-continued attack 
of fever, requiring long-continued bathing. In these he would only 
use cold as a means of treating hyperpyrexia, leaving the disease to 
run out, or act on it by other remedies. If the high temperature 
returned, it might be well to wait to see if it would fall of its own 
accord 
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IODIDE OF POTASSIUM FOR HYDATIDS. 


The Medical Times and Gazette, of Oct. 19, says editorially :— 

Tue galvanic cautery may be more used and more useful ; but, as an 
act of simple justice to the memory of the late Dr. Tanner, we wish to 
put on record the fact that, in addition to the cases recorded by him, four 
cases (three of them verified by post-mortems and elucidated by the 
microscope) are known to us in which the daily use of iodide of potas. 
sium in full doses for a few weeks (in none exceeding two months) 
was followed by the gratifying result of the gradual wasting and com- 
plete cure of the hydatid cyst—the one patient remaining well after 
several years, the others dying, after some months, of totally different 
diseases, and the result becoming patent at the autopsy. Two such 
cases occurred in the practice of the late Dr. Heckford, but were 
known to, and verified by, the writer of this article. These may be 
pure coincidences of a natural cure and the exhibition of the drug; 
but the multiplication of such coincidences seems to us to render the 
use of so innocuous a method, or of some similar plan, imperative in 
all cases where more heroic means are inapplicable. 


Carbolic Acid in Pruritus.—In prurigo and pruritus, says Dr. 
Pintschovius, in the Allgeme ine Medicinische Central Leitung, I have 
successfully tried carbolic acid externally. I prescribe a solution con- 
taining 24 per cent. of carbolic acid, and of this direct a tablespoonful 
to be mixed with a teacupful of rain-water. Every morning and 
evening the diseased skin is thoroughly sponged with this. I treated 
30 patients in this way, and every one has recovered in from three to 
eight days’ time.—Medical and Surgical Reporter. 








ON CHLORAL IN PERTUSSIS, AND A POULTICE OF 
DIGITALIS IN SUPPRESSION OF URINE AND IN 
PUERPERAL CONVULSIONS. 


BY G. R. HENRY, M.D. 


I wave used the hydrate of chloral now for two years, and have not 
met or heard of a case of whooping-cough that was not promptly 
cured. \ have suggested its use to a number of practitioners, who all 
report a perfect success. It will control the spasmodic cough, if given 
in the latter stages; and, if given early, it will prevent the whoop 
from appearing. I use it dissolved in sirup of tolu, in doses of two 
to ten grains, according to age of child, and repeated as often as the 
cough occurs: and I have yet to see a case that required more than 
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ten days’ treatment. Contrast this with the weeks and months of 
suffering and distress which we have seen wear out our little patients. 

Another remedy, which has not the position given to it to which it 
js entitled, is a digitalis poultice, applied to the abdomen in cases of 
urinal SUppression. 

Ihave used it with marked success in cases of puerperal conyul- 
sions, and in other cases where the stomach would not tolerate reme- 
dies by the mouth —Medical News. 

Chlorate of Potash to prevent Salivation.—Dr. Dodge says: 
—It has been my practice for the last three years to administer the 
chlorate of potassa in connection with a mercurial, whenever I desired 
to give the latter for any length of time. Ido not administer the 
chlorate at the same time that I do the mercurial, but at longer inter- 
vals, and nicety of dose is immaterial ; a small quantity is sufficient. 
I cannot see but that I obtain the therapeutical effects of the mercurial 
as readily as before I gave the chlorate. In secondary and tertiary 
syphilis I have employed the same agents with similar results. 

But still more in active inflammation, when I have given repeated 
doses of calomel at short intervals, with an occasional dose of the 
chlorate, I have obtained the desired effect of the calomel, but never 
produced the slightest symptoms of ptyalism.—Zransuctions of the 
Minnesota State Med. Society, 1872. 

Olut Kumbool,—Bhoobun Mohun Sircar commends most highly 
a medicine with the above name as a remedy for neuralgic and con- 
gestive dysmenorrhoea, which he says it relieves wonderfully. It is to 
be given during the menstrual period, and not only cures the pain for 
the time being, but permanently. The author says he has used it in 
500 cases.—Lndian Med. Gazette, July 1, 1872. 


ACTION OF ALCOTLOL. 


Dr. Lioner 8. Beate sums up, in the Medical Times and Gazette, 
as follows :— 

“1. In external wounds, and in internal diseases where alcohol acts 
beneficially, the good result is, in part at least, due to the alcohol 
checking the cnereased action already established. 

“2. Alcohol does not act as a food ; it does not nourish tissues. It 
may diminish waste by altering the consistence and chemical properties 
of fluids and solids. Iteuts short the life of rapidly-growing bioplasin, 
or causes it to live more slowly, and thus tends to cause a diseased 
texture, in which vital changes are abnormally active, to return fo its 
normal and much less active condition. 
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“3. In ‘exhausting’ diseases alcohol seems to act partly by dimin. 
ishing very rapidly the abnormally-increased growth of bioplasm, 
The quantity required will depend upon the extent to which the 
changes alluded to have proceeded. In extreme cases half an ounce of 
brandy, or even more, may be given for a time (in some cases even for 
several days) every half hour; and there is reason to believe that in 
desperate cases life is sometimes saved by this treatment. 

“ Practical conclusions. Lastly, I shall venture to repeat here the 
conclusions I arrived at many years ago concerning the great value of 
the alcoholic treatment of low fevers and inflammations. Increased 
experience has afforded further confirmation of the correctness of the 
statements made in the paragraphs below. I do not, of course, refer 
to slight cases of fever, pneumonia, etc., in which no stimulant what- 
ever may be required, but to very severe cases of disease only. 

“1. Inwhat appeared hopeless cases, as much brandy as the patient 
could be made to swallow (an ounce and a half to two ounces in an 
hour) has been given for several hours in succession, and then as much 
as thirty ounces a day for several days, not only without producing the 
slightest intoxication, vomiting, or headache, but the treatment has 
been followed by recovery. 

“2. IT would adduce the fact that a man not accustomed to drink, 
when suffering from acute rheumatism, complicated with pericarditis 
with effusion, pneumonia at the base of one lung, and pleurisy on the 
opposite side, has taken twenty-four ounces of brandy a day for eleven 
days, the tongue being moist and the mind calm during the whole 
time. While under this treatment inflammatory products were absorb- 
ed, and the general state of the patient much improved. 

“3. [have been compelled to give a very weak child, weighing less 
than four stone, twelve ounces of brandy a day for ten days, while 
suffering from acute rheumatism, with pericarditis and effusion. This 
quantity did not produce the slightest tendency to intoxication, or exert 
other than a favorable effect upon the disease. The patient did not 
begin to improve until the quantity of brandy, gradually increased, 
had reached the amount stated. 

“4, I would state that among the general conclusions T have reached 
after carefully watching more chan one hundred cases of acute disease 
treated with large quantities of stimulants, are the following: that 
intoxication is net produced ; that delirium, if it has occurred, ceases, 
or is prevented from occurring at all in the course of the case ; that 
headache is not occasioned ; that the action of the skin, kidneys, and 
bowels goes on freely ; that the tongue remains moist, or, if dry and 
brown, often becomes moist; that the pulse falls in frequency and 
increases in force ; that respiration is not impeded, but that, where even 
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one entire lung is hepatized, the distress of breathing is not increased, 
and it appears that the respiratory changes go on under the disadvan- 
tageous circumstances present as well as if no alechol had been given. 

“The conclusion from all this is, most certainly, that alcohol does 
not do harm in fevers and acute inflammations ; that it does not pro- 
duce intoxication in the persons suffering from exhausting diseases ; 
and that large quantities (from twelve to thirty ounces) may be given 
in cases Which appear very unlikely to recover, and sometimes the 
patient will be saved. The conviction is forced upon the observer 
that in desperate cases these large quantities of alcohol are directly 
instrumental in saying life, not by exciting or stimulating to inercased 
action, but by moderating actions already excessive, and at the same 
time by causing the heart to contract more vigorously, and so continue 
to drive the blood through the impeded capillaries.”—Jed. Times and 
(razette. 


Ingrowing Toe-nail.—Dy Dr. G. Sriwett.—Forty years since, 
when I was an assistant, a young farmer one day came to the surgery, 
and was operated upon for an ingrowing toe-nail. This was done by 
tearing the nail away. The poor fellow suffered so severely that I 
was induced to say, “ I will never perform that operation.” Of course, 
in many years’ active practice, I have had many such cases under my 
“are; and my invariable mode of proceeding has been to find the 
edge of the nail with a probe, and then remove the whole of the 
granulations and hypertrophied cellular tissue on both sides, if requisite. 
In no case have I been disappointed, or ever had to treat the patient 
for a return of this grievous complaint. I fully expected that this 
mode of treatment was general; but my attention has been recently 
drawn to the case of a fine young man rendered almost a cripple, by 
having had both his great toe-nails torn out, leaving the overlapping 
skin to such an extent as to prevent healing, with the probability of 
return on the growing of a new nail.— British Medical. 


Traumatic Tetanus successfully Treated by the Bromide 
of Potassium.—By Crrnuas L. Barn, M.D.—F. S., wt. fifteen, 
during the latter part of April, 1872, stepped upon a bone, the 
vertebra of a hog, and although the wound produced was deep and bled 
profusely, yet it healed rapidly and caused but little inconvenience. 
Five or six days subsequently she complained of pain in her temples, 
and of stiffness of her jaws. I found all the pathognomonic symptoms 
of traumatic tetanus present: a rigid contracted condition of the body, 
which was bathed with a profuse sour perspiration; opisthotonos ; 
spasms at short intervals; aged expression of countenance, with the 
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risus sardonicus well marked; temperature of body 105°; terrible 
pain in the epigastrium, due to spasm of diaphragm; pulse normal 
and mind clear. Retention of urine and constipation of the bowels 
were also among the symptoms present. There was no pain whatever 
at the site of the wound, which, to all appearances, had kindly healed. 
Taving laid open the wound, situated in the inner plantar region of 
the foot, I discovered and removed a small spicule of bone. The use 
of stimulants and nourishing articles of diet were ordered ; the warm 
bath ; poultices to the wound; and the bromide of potassium, com- 
mencing with thirty grains, given every hour, till four doses had been 
taken, when both the quantity and frequency of administration were 
lessened. A decided amelioration of the patient’s condition almost 
immediately occurred, and she slowly but gradually recovered, 
although the trismus, which was the last symptom to vanish, existed 
for three weeks later. During this time she continued to use the 
bromide, the whole quantity taken amounting to three ounces. No 
bad effects whatever, from its protracted use, were noticed. 


Epilepsy Treated by Bromide of Potassium.—In a recent 
number of the Gazette des Hépitaur, Dr. Du Saulle has published 
the results of the administration of bromide of potassium in two 
hundred and seven cases of epilepsy. Ileadache, gastric disturbance, 
disturbance of sensation, and other troublesome symptoms have been 
described as following the use of the remedy; but these he has not 
found to occur when the. drug has been pure. When the quantity 
taken daily reaches + grammes, the reflex sensibility of the fauces, 
epiglottis, and root of the tongue, and the sensibility of the generative 
organs, are diminished. Acne then also appears; which is not, how- 
ever, as has been represented, of critical importance. Dr. Legrand 
du Saulle commences with a gramme and a half or two grammes 
daily, and increases the dose gradually to 6 or 9 grammes a day. Of 
207 epileptic patients treated with bromide of potassium, all symptoms 
of epilepsy ceased in 17, who were under observation during three or 
four years; 28 remained free from one to two years; in 33 there was 
marked improvement; in 19 the intervals between the attacks were 
increased, and these were less severe; in 110 there was no result. 
Dr. Legrand considers that it is not safe to entirely omit the use of 
the bromide, even when there has been no epileptic attack for a year. 
The patients, however, must be watched; for, under the prolonged 
use of the bromide, mental disturbance, stupor, confusion of ideas, 
impotence, and acne are apt to set in. The last named affection has 
sometimes disappeared under the use of arsenic simultaneously with 
the bromide of potassium.—Medical and Surgical Reporter. 
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~ Ammonia in Suspended Animation. —A lady in Melbourne 
recently swallowed, by accident, an ounce of Browne’s chlorodyne, 
which is a mixture of chloroform, morphia, and prussie acid. When 
seen by her medical attendant, she was, as he imagined, on the point 
of death—cold, insensible to everything, and giving only occasional 
gasps as signs of breathing. Recollecting a former case in which a 
young man who had silias chloroform was revived after death had 
apparently occurred, the doctor mixed half a drachm of the liq. 
ammon. fort. with one and a half of water, and within the space of one 
minute injected the whole into a vein of the arm. Ina few minutes 
the pulse returned, the breathing became natural, and by twenty 
minutes the whole body had regained its natural warmth, but perfect 
consciousness did not return for some hours afterward. The patient 
made a rapid recovery.—J/elbourne Argus; New York Medical 
Journal, Sept., 1872. 





India-rubber Cloth in Diseases of the Skin.—Since 1868 
(Journal de Méd et de Chir. Pratiques), M. Wardy, of Paris, has been 
employing india-rubber cloth in place of poultices or local baths. 
Ile employs pieces of cotton, covered with a layer of caoutchoue, and 
forming an impermeable tissue. This is only applicable to the 
extremities and to the head ; and for the latter region he makes use 
of vulcanized india-rubber caps. After a certain time the part 
enveloped becomes not disagreeably warm, and then an abundant 
sweating takes place, under the influence of which the crusts and the 
squames which cover the skin are removed, the epidermis spreads over 
the ulcers, and the skin becomes softened. The results obtained are 
similar to those obtained by poultices, but preferable for many reasons. 
Daily experience of the Hopital St. Louis shows a great rapidity in 
the moditication of the skin: two or three days of application suffice 
completely to cleanse the scalp when covered with abundant scales of 
eczeina, etc. After forty-eight hours’ application of the india-rubber 
cloth upon hands attacked with chronic eczema, with fissures and 
cracks in all directions, the wound becomes pene and the skin 
recovers its suppleness. This treatment is especially of great value in 
eczema in the second period of the disease. The crusts are removed, 
the plastic secretion disappears, and a thin epidermis, glistening and 
smooth, gradually covers the diseased part, and the eczema rapidiy 
enters the third period. Itching is rarely relieved by this method. 
In ecthyma the pustules open, and the cure proceeds very quickly, 
thanks to the envelope. It must be noticed that the cloth must be 
covered with india-rubber, for the trial made with oiled silk did not 
succeed. The limbs should be completely enveloped; but the india- 
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rubber cloth ought only to be tied on at the ends—between the ligature 
it should form a large sleeve. It should be kept on for a considerable 
time, and the patient should lie in bed. This method is also employed 
to make the scales of the psoriasis fall, or to restore the suppleness to 
the skin in chronic lichen.— Zhe Doctor, August 1. 


Veratrum Viride as a Hemostatic.—Dr. J. W. Collin calls 
the attention of the profession to the veratrum viride as a very 
powerful and very reliable agent for the arrest of hemorrhage, both 
active and passive. It should be given in doses of from three to 
fifteen drops, repeated every one, two, or three hours, according to the 
urgency of the case, always carefully watching its effects— American 
Practitioner, Sept. 


Celery in Amenorrhea.—Dr. Gamberini commends the volatile 
oil of celery in amenorrhea. He gives from one to two and a half 
grammes daily, in 80 grammes of emulsion. Te cites three cases in 
which the effects were remarkable-—Levue de Thérap. Med.-Chir. 


Hypertrophy of Tonsils Treated by Chromic Acid— 
Dr. B. Frenkel (Berlin Klin. Woch.) says that the application of fine 
needles of chromic acid to the tonsils is almost without pain or danger, 
and causes a notable shrinking of the parts. By frequently applyi ing 
this remedy, we can cause the hypertrophy to be reduced to one half 
its volume. Ile also injects tincture ot iodine into the tonsils in some 
cases. The iodine is dissolved in 100 parts of glycerine.— Zhe Doctor, 
August 1. 





Asthma Cured by a Poisonous Dose of Sulphate of 
Atropia.—Dr. L. P. Yandell, Jr. reported to the Louisville College 
of Physicians, some months ago, the case of a young man who was 
being treated for chronic asthma, and who, in a fit of anger, took one 
grain of the sulphate of atropia in half a pint of water, at a draught. 
The symptoms svon became alarming, but finally yielded to the 
ordinary means, though it was some days before the patient recovered 
the use of his limbs or the pupils returned to their proper size. T'rom 
that time until the present the young man has been entirely free from 
his asthma, and seems to be cured. 


Muriate of Berberina in the Enlarged Spleen of Malarial 
Fever.—Dr. Machiavelli (@Géornale Veneto) has a paper on the muriate 
of berberina, in which he states that he has used it hypodermically 
in fifty-one cases of chills (most of the patients were soldiers, 
suffering from chronic malaria, with large spleen, in whom quinine 
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had lost all therapeutic power) ; thirty-four were cured, and sixteen 
were improved, whilst one died of miliary tubercles. 


Action of Tartar Emetie.—Dr. S. Radziejewsky, of Berlin, has 
published in Archives fiir Anat. Physiol. und wissenschaftl. Med. a 
paper upon tartar emetic, in which, as the result of a number of ex- 
periments, he arrives at the following conclusions :— 

1. The vomiting caused by tartar emetic taken into the stomach is 
the result of a direct influence upon the mucous membrane of the 
stomach, and not an effect of absorption. 

2. The diminished heart-action which accompanies this vomiting is 
not a potash action (Kaliwirkung) but a reflex influence. 

3. Antimony, besides its influence on the intestinal canal, has a 
general action; it paralyzes the perceptive faculties of the cord and 
depresses (in a lessdegree than arsenic) the heart’s activity —Schiidt’s 
Juhrbiicher, June 11, 1872. 


The Use of Galvanism in Basedow’s Disease,—In the Wiener 
Medicinische Presse of August 11, is the history of a case of Dase- 
dow’s disease cured by the use of a continuous galvanic current applied 
to the sympathetic system of the neck, reported by Dr. W. Chvostek. 


Galvano-Emesis,—Dr. Charlton Fox details, in the Birmingham 
Medical Review for October, 1872, several cases of poisoning by fungi. 
One of the cases was apparently dying, and as the doctor was preparing 
to use “galvanism” (induced current?) to produce respiration, the 
thought struck him that he might induce vomiting by the same instru- 
mentality. Accordingly he passed one pole of an isolated conductor 
into the fauces, and applied the other pole by means of a wet sponge 
to the epigastrium. Immediate vomiting ensued, and some large pieces 
of fungi were thrown up; the application was repeated with similar 
result until the stomach was emptied. The method was then tried in 
a second case with similar results. Dr. Fox thinks that the galvanism 
did not act by irritating the fauces, because the patients were 


insensible to the fumes of the strongest liquid ammonia. 


On the Elimination of Mercurial Salts.—As the result of a 
nunber of apparently carefully conducted experiments upon himself, 
Dr. Il. Byarson arrives at the following conclusions (see 2obin’s 
Journal de 0 Anatomie, October, 1872) :— 

1. The bichloride of mercury taken into the stomach appears in the 
urine about two hours afterwards. 

2. It appears in the saliva in about four hours. 

8. It cannot be found in the perspiration. 
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4. After the ingestion of a full dose, the elimination is complete in 
about twenty-four hours. 
5. A part can be found in the frecal matters. 


Powdered Acetate of Lead for Hemorrhoids.—M. Decondé 
has obtained very good results by the application of acetate of lead 
tohxmorrhoids. He places the finely powdered salt in a canula, which 
he introduces into the rectum, and then by means of a syringe forces 
the powder out.— Revue de Thérap. Medico-Chirurg., Aug. 1, 1872. 


Glycerine in Diabetes.— Prof. Schultzen of Dorpat (Berlin KTin, 
Wochensch., Aug. 26, 1872), states that he has obtained very remark- 
able results from the use of glycerine in diabetes. Tis cases have 
not been watched sufticiently long to settle whether the benetit be 
permanent or only temporary. Te gives from one to two or even more 
ounces daily, avoiding the production of vomiting or purging. 


External Use of Fuming Nitric Acid, — Professor Patruban 
(Memorabilien, June, 1872) says that this heroic caustic is often indi- 
cated on account of its rapidity and its drying up the tissues. It stops 
all effusion of blood, and leaves good sears. He uses it for warts and 
other protuberances of the skin, as condylomata, epulis, hemorrhoids, 
and tumors of the nature of neevi. 


On the Antagonism of Opium and Belladonna, —In the Medi- 
cal Times and Gazette for September, 1872, Dr. Jas. Johnston details 
a number of cases of poisoning, which he thinks prove conclusively the 
antidotal value of atropia, and in the Bulletin de 0 Académie, of 
August 27, M. Abeille asserts a similar opinion, and details a case in 
which he injected morphia for atropia poisoning, produced by a very 
large hypodermic injection. 


Traumatic Anesthetic Amaurosis Cured by Electricity.— 
In La Nuova Liguria Medica, No. 26, 1871, Dr. Dominique 
Ramorino reports the case of a man who had suffered for twelve days 
from an amaurosis immediately following a blow on the eyeball. 
Three treatments, of ten minutes each, with electrical current (contin- 
uous?) sufficed for a perfect cure—Levue de Thérap. Med.-Chir., 
October 15, 1872. 


Coca in Chronic Atonic Conditions.—In the Revue de Thérap. 
Med.-Chir. of October 15, there are detailed two chronic cases, one of 
syphilis, the other of partial loss of voice from hypertrophy of tonsils, 
with granular pharyngitis and laryngeal relaxation, in which wine of 
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coca was given with most happy effects after failure of the more 
ordinary remedies. 


M. Briquet on Sulphate of Cinchonine,—M. Briquet, so favora- 
bly known by his former writings on sulphate of quinine and other 
preparations of bark, has just read at the Academy of Medicine (Octo- 
ber 1) an interesting paper, in which he enters upon an elaborate vin- 
dication of the therapeutical properties of sulphate of cinclonine against 
an unfavorable report pronounced on it by a committee consisting of 
MM. Lévy, Bouchardat, and Moutard-Martin. The results of this 
investigation are elaborately detailed in the Budletin of the Academy, 
to which we must refer our readers for them, contenting ourselves 
with stating that M. Briquet, founding his statement on 893 cases in 
which its therapeutical agency has been undoubtedly favorable, declares 
that its effects in intermittent fever of moderate and medium intensity, 
in arresting the paroxysms of typhoid fever, in diminishing the size of 
the spleen, and in neuralgia, are just as well marked as are those of 
quinine, although less in degree. It is at least, then, a valuable sue- 
cedaneum to quinine, possessing all its properties, but in a less active 
degree. It is therefore well suited to the slighter cases of intermit- 
tent. M. Briquet attaches great importance to the mode of adminis- 
tration, giving it in doses of fifteen grains—which, however, are to be 
divided into five or six portions, one to be taken every hour, leaving 
between the last taking and the expected paroxysm an interval of 
eight or twelve hours.—Medical Times and Gazette, Oct. 19. 


Treatment of Hydatid Cysts of Liver by large Openings 
with Caustics and Astringent Injections,—Prof. Richel ter- 
minates a clinical lecture upon the subject in the Gaz. des Hépitaux 
as follows :— 

1. I make a capillary exploratory puncture and examine the liquid 
obtained chemically and microscopically to assure the diagnosis. 

2. The diagnosis being made certain, I apply the Vienna paste to 
prepare the way for the king of caustics, the chloride of zine. I 
destroy thus layer by layer the abdominal walls until I arrive at the 
peritoneum, which I puncture to test the thickness and firmness of 
the adhesions. These two points having been favorably determined, 
I plunge a trochar of the thickness of the thumb into the centre of 
the eschar and allow the canula to remain until the next’ day, when 
I substitute for it a flexible canula of gum of the same character. In 
this way the liquid of the cysts is certainly caused to infiltrate and 
traverse the still soft exudation uniting the liver and abdominal 


walls. After some days, if the opening does not seem sufficient to 
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allow the ready passage of the large sacs, I dilate with sponge-tents 
until it will receive a still larger canula. 

The injections consist of solution of tannin with a third or fourth 
part of alcohol. I do not think it prudent to diminish the size of the 
vanula until it is definitely ascertained the walls of the cyst are 
sensibly modified axd already notably drawn together—evue de 
Thérap. Med.-Chirurg., Sept. 15, 1872. 

On the Influence of Morphia, Quinia, and Arsenic upon the 
Destruction of Nitrogenous Tissues,—Dr. H. V. Boeck has been 
experimenting upon the above subject, and published a paper thereon 
in the Zeitschrift fiir Biologie, vii. 4, p. 418, 1871. He employed the 
method of Voil,and found that under the steady use of morphia there 
was no very distinct lessening of the amount of nitrogen excreted. With 
quinia there was a much more apparent distinct lessening of the nitro- 
genous excretions, and that finally there was no appreciable diminu- 
tion in the throwing off of nitrogenous compounds under the use of 
arsenic to the daily amount of 0.01 to 0.06 grammes.—Schmidt’s 
Sahrbiicher, Sept. 9, 1872. 

Tincture of Eucalyptus in Intermittent Fever.— Dr. Lorinser, 
out of 51 cases of intermittent, has had 43 completely cured by the 
tincture of eucalyptus alone. Once the eucalyptus failed, as did 
also quinine; once it was vomited ; in one case the patient refused to 
take it continuously. In 11 cases quinine had been given unsuccess- 
fully; 9 of these were cured by the eucalyptus.—L’ Union Pharma- 
ceutique, Sept., 1872. 

Collodion in Herpes Zoster.—By Dr. Westry M. Carrentrer.— 
“ T would call the attention of the profession to the use of collodion 
in this disease. It may have been noticed before this, but I have not 
happened to see it, if such is the case. 

“One of the most distressing symptoms in this disease is the intense 
stinging, burning, superficial pain which often accompanies the erup- 
tion. I have no reference to the so-called ‘characteristic pain, which 
may continue a long time after the disappearance of the eruption. 

“Great relief may be given from this burning pain by the applica- 
tion of collodion to the surface occupied by the vesicles. This may 
be done with a feather or camel’s-hair brush. The collodion forms a 
pellicle over the surface of the vesicles, which protects them from the 
air, and renders them less liable to rupture. It may be applied at any 
stage of the eruption, and, in most cases, acts like a charm in giving 
relief to this annoying accompaniment. 

“In general, the disease needs no other local treatment.”—J/edical 


Record. 
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BROMINE WATER AS A TEST FOR CARBOLIC ACID 
AND ITS ALLIES. 


Il. Lanpotr proposes bromine water as the most delicate test for 
very dilute solutions of carbolic acid. The reagent must be added in 
excess, and a yellowish-white flocculent precipitate of tribromophenol 
(C,,]1,Br,O,) falls. This is soluble in solutions of soda, potash, and 
ammonia, and will not then fall on the addition of muriatic acid. If 
the solution to be tested is very acid, it must be neutralized, and very 
strong precipitates are often not rendered absolutely clear by the 
alkalies mentioned. The precipitate may be filtered out, washed, then 
put in a test tube with sodium amalgam and water, and gently Ww armed 
and well shaken. If the whole be then placed in a shallow vessel and 
sulphuric acid added, the phenol is set free, collects in drops, and 
gives off a strong odor. 

This reaction may be used to discover phenol in urine. The latter 
was treated with excess of bromine water, and after many hours a 
brown flocculent deposit formed on the bottom of the vessel. This 
was gathered on a filter, washed, and treated with sodium amalgam in 
the manner described, when the smell of phenol was manifested in a 
most certain manner. 

Hlasiwetz and Barth have found that a watery solution of paraoxy- 
benzoic acid throws down a precipitate with bromine water of tri- 
bromphenol, and the isomeric salicylic acid affords a precipitate of di- 
bromsalicic acid, which, when treated with sodium amalgam, gives an 
odor similar to that of phenol. Kresol, thymol, and guajacol, and 
other of the phenol series, give similar precipitates. 

The bromine water gives, with many other substances, precipitates 
which may, however, his easily distinguished from those of the phenol 
group by means of the sodium amalgam. 

With a watery solution of toluidin, bromine water yields a yellow, 
changing into red precipitate, soluble in muriatic acid, insoluble in 
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sulphuric acid and soda-lye. Ina not too dilute solution of anilin, a 
flesh-red precipitate falls. 

In not too dilute solutions of salts of quinia, quinoidine, cinchonia, 
strychnia, and narcotina, a yellow or orange-yellow precipitate, soluble 
in muriatic acid, insoluble in potash or ammonia.— Vierteljahrschr, 
Sir Pharm., October, 1872. 





PREPARATIONS OF PHOSPILORUS. 


In a prize essay in Transactions of the American Medical Associa- 
tion for 1872, Dr. Saml. R. Percy proposes the following preparations 
of phosphorus :— 

Take a good sample of olive oil, almond oil, or lard oil, heat it slowly 
in a Florence flask or porcelain capsule to 480° F. The heat should 
be gradually raised so that half an hour should be consumed before 
the oil is brought to this temperature. Let it stand till cool, then 
filter it into a clean, well-dried bottle. Into this bottle add transparent 
fragments of phosphorus, in the proportion of one grain of the phos- 
phorus toevery 100 minims of oil. Place the bottle in a bath of water 
at 180° F., and agitate until dissolved. 

To prepare a solid oi/, which may be used in pill or capsules: 
leat a quantity of cocoa butter in a porcelain vessel to a temperature 
of 400° T*., filter whilst hot, and cast into thin sheets which can easily 
be broken. Take of this a weighed quantity, melt over a water bath, 
and for every 100 grains add one grain of transparent phosphorus in 
small pieces ; dissolve. When almost cold, add one or two drops of 
naphtha to deprive it of its luminosity. This may be either poured 
while warm into gelatine capsules, or it may be poured into shallow 
dishes. When cold, small pieces may be easily and dexterously re- 
worked in a porcelain mortar into a pill-mass, and quickly rolled out 
into pills, which may be coated with gelatine, collodion, or white 
shellac dissolved in strong alcohol; each grain equals 74,5 gr. of phos- 
phorus. Mutton suet may be substituted for the cocoa butter. 

Dr. Percy states that there is in brain a comparatively large 
amount of an alkaloidal hypophosphite containing both glycerine and 
nitrogen, which forms a base to the lower oxide of phosphorus, and 
proposes to imitate this salt in the following preparations: No. 1 for 
pill use; No. 2 for use as a solution. 

Take of purified cocoa butter or of beef tallow prepared in the 
same manner, 1,000 grains, put it into a Wolf’s apparatus or a clean, 
wide-mouthed eight-ounce vial, to which a cork has been adjusted, 
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with two glass tubes, one passing to the bottom of the bottle, and the 
other terminating near the cork; add 100 grains of Valentine’s beef 
extract. Put on a water bath, and keep it for some time at 212° F., 
avitating frequently to mix the beef extract and fat well together. Add 
eleven grains of phosphorus in small pieces. When the phosphorns 
is all dissolved, attach an India-rubber tube, connected with a reser- 
voir of oxygen gas under pressure, to the glass tube that leads to the 
bottom of the bottle. Allow the oxygen to pass slowly through the 
inass, still keeping it constantly agitated and at 212° F. Continue 
this until all luminosity has ceased, and until all the smell of phosphorus 
has gone. Take it out of the water bath, allow the oxygen to pass 
slowly through it, occasionally agitating until the fat begins to become 
solid, then cork tightly, and leave for a few days. IJleat again in a 
water bath, and if any luminosity is visible, add pure oxygen. Take 
out the cork and glass tubes, and continue the heat till all the bubbles 
of oxygen are driven off. Pour into capsules or into cakes, to be made 
into pills. 

No. 2. Take of lard oil, purified, 1,000 grains; Valentine’s beef 
extract (which is more fluid than any other), 160 grains; keep in a 
water bath at 110° F., agitating to mix the beef extract and oil; add 
eleven grains of clear phosphorus in small pieces ; when all dissolved, 
bring the temperature to 212° F., and strain; attach the bottle to the 
oxygen reservoir, and treat it exactly as described in the last formula. 

Dr. Percy states that he has used these latter preparations as nerve 
tonics in a number of cases with very good effect. 





A METHOD OF DETECTING THE FALSIFICATION OF 
ESSENTIAL OIL OF BITTER ALMONDS WITH NITRO- 
BENZINE. 

BY EDME BOURGOIN, 


Somer time since I indicated a method of detecting the falsification of 
oil of bitter almonds with nitrobenzine. It consisted in agitating 2 
or 38 grammes of the liquid with a fraction of its weight of solid caus- 
tie potash in a test tube. After some moments of shaking, the yel- 
low color (permanent if the oil be pure) changes to a characteristic 
reddish tint. If the proportion of the nitrobenzine be large, this red 
color gives way to a green, which disappears in a day or two. These 
phenomena only are qualitative, and when the results are not marked, 
leave a doubt. The following plan is both qualitative and quantita- 
tive, and certain in its results. 
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In a flask containing some 100 grammes of emery, and provided 
with a large opening, there are put from 5 to 10 grammes of the 
essence, and from 20 to 40 cubic centimetres of concentrated bisul- 
phite of soda; agitate briskly for a few minutes to favor the union 
of the salt with the oil of bitter almonds. Add rectified ether, which 
lays hold of the nitrobenzine. Remove the ether witha pipette and 
repeat the process ; in this way all the nitrobenzine is takenup. Eva- 
porate the united ethereal liquid over a sand-bath, and weigh the 
residue, which is nitrobenzine. To prove that the residue is nitroben- 
zine, put 4 or 5 drops in a tubular retort containing a pinch of iron- 
filings, and a little acetic acid at 8 degrees. Heat carefully, so as to 
obtain in the test tube about a gramme of distilled liquid, neutralize 
this with lime after the manner of M. Berthelot, and add 2 or 3 drops 
of the hypochlorite of lime; there will then develop a beautiful violet 
blue color, which is decisive as to the presence of aniline, ¢.¢., that of 
nitrobenzine in the primitive liquid—L’ Union Pharmaceutique, Au. 
gust, 1872. 


MATERIA MEDICA FALLACIES. 
BY DR. SQUIBB. 


Amone the articles that have been introduced in the dietary depart- 
ment, and have taken a firm stand in the materia medica, is pepsin. 
Generally, however, patients have been in the habit of taking starch 
rather than pepsin. Once get up a reputation concerning a certain 
variety of this agent, and the manufacturer has a good start for making 
money. Some specimens examined were good and others bad. The 
name of the maker is no guarantee, as it may be good at one time and 
poor at another. While the proprietor is looking after the money 
column, the manufacture is intrusted to another. The fresh supply of 
pigs’ stomachs must come from the western pork-markets. 

The pancreatic emulsions and preparations of bismuth and pepsin, 
so fashionable now, cannot be recommended : bismuth and pepsin can- 
not exist together. Those fashionable mixtures of beef and iron—as 
Vinum cibi, Vinim cibi et ferri cum cinchona, ete.—are gross frauds; 
only money is in them. Hardly any cod-liver oil will pass muster 
except it is tasteless; and his impression is that many of these prepara- 
tions are not cod-liver oil at all, only oil made up for the market. 
Good oils should neither be too dark nor too light, but of a medium 
color. The dark varieties are made of livers in a state of decomposi- 
tion. There are good cod-liver oils in market which come from Nor- 
way and Newfoundland. The reason that the Norwegian oil is less 
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rancid than others is, because it is never made at a less temperature 
than fifty degrees ; consequently decomposition is avoided. Oil, when 
in use, should be kept in a cool place, as a refrigerator, and after each 
dose is given the glass should be thoroughly washed. Small pieces of 
ice put in the doses of disagreeable substances, like cod-liver oil, render 
the agent almost tasteless. Those physicians who eschew the fashion- 
able remedies take to the syrups, such as Aiken’s syrup, ete. The 
lacto-phosphate of iron is based on fallacies like the others ; but it is 
very taking, and is advocated by Horsford and others. Physicians 
are anxious to get solutions of phosphorus into the stomach, but before 
it gets there it becomes oxidized. 

Another popular fallacy of the day is the use of sugar-coated pills or 
medical confectionery. Coroners have found these pills, after death, 
in the stomach and intestines, undissolved. Medicines should be given 
in such a shape that they will be quickly dissolved. It is not an easy 
matter to get the hard coat off of the pills. Glycerine should be used 
in compounding pills, to render them soft. Pills made in this way 
are easily dissolved in the stomach. He has been astonished that 
Blancard’s pill has been so useful as has been stated—it being covered 
with a metallic coat. 

Medicines in capsules are not to be advocated—they being not easily 
dissolved. 

The use of various forms of divided medicines, particularly “The 
Divided Medicine Co.’s” preparations, is another fallacy. It is noth- 
ing new, but an old way of preparing medicines. This way of dosing 
might be good if the physician would put the medicine up; but to 
purchase these preparations of companies is dangerous pharmacy. 


—Medical Record. 








PREPARATION AND PROPERTIES OF SULPHOVINATE 
OF SODA. 

Ix a paper read before the Société de Pharmacie de Paris (Jour. de 
Pharm. et de Chim.) M. Limousin alludes to the peculiar purgative pro- 
perties of sulphovinate of soda as already pointed ont, in 1870, by Dr. 
Rabuteau. The high price of the salt as then prepared would prevent its 
general employment and, after several attempts, M. Limousin has suc- 
ceeded in devising a more economical mode of preparation, a description 
of which is appended tothis note. The sulphovinate has the cool taste 
peculiar to all the salts of soda; it is nearly free from bitterness, and 
has a sweet after-taste that makes it more easily tolerated than the sul- 
phate, while, as a laxative, it is about three times more powerful than 
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that salt, and much more prompt. It is claimed that its administra- 
tion is not followed by constipation, nor is there the danger of the 
formation of vesical ealeuli which sometimes attends the use of salts 
of magnesia, The salt may be administered in water; or sweetened 
water; or water charged with carbonic acid. In the latter form it is 
more agreeable than citrate of magnesia, and will keep unaltered for a 
long time. The process proposed by M. Limousin is as follows :—A 
kilogr. of pure sulphuric acid, sp. gr. 1.715, and a kilogr. of con- 
centrated alcohol, about 96°, are introduced by means of two funnels 
(one for the alcohol and the other for the acid) into a third funnel ar. 
ranged in a flask plunged into a freezing mixture or kept in a cur- 
rent of cold water, the flow of the two liquids into the flask being so 
regulated as to keep the alcohol in excess. The mixture is kept for 
four or five days at a temperature of 20° C. to 25° C., then diluted 
with five or six litres of distilled water, and saturated with about 1,500 
grammes of pure carbonate of baryta diluted with a sufficiency of dis- 
tilled water. When the point of saturation is attained, the liquid is 
left to deposit the sulphate of baryta, and afterwards filtered. The 
solution of sulphovinate of baryta so obtained is saturated by 850 to 
900 grammes of pure carbonate of soda dissolved in four litres of distilled 
water. When no more precipitate is formed by the addition of the 
alkaline solution, and the liquid is neutral to test paper, the transfor- 
mation of the sulphovinate of baryta into sulphovinate of soda is com- 
plete. The liquor, decanted and filtered, is evaporated in a water bath 
to about sp. gr. 1.33, and left to crystallize. The crystals, after drain- 
ing, are dried in a stove. The salt so obtained is of great purity, and 
may be kept without alteration. With the quantities above indicated, 
about one kilogr. of the product is obtained. If the salt be free from 
sulphate of soda and sulphovinate of baryta, chloride of barium and 
sulphurie acid will not give a precipitate in a solution in distilled 
water.—Canada Pharmacist. 


Borate of Manganese in Boiling Linseed Oil.— We under- 
stand that the use of borate of manganese is rapidly superseding the 
ordinary dryers, such as litharge, red lead, acetate of lead, sulphate of 
zinc, or oxide of manganese, which have been heretofore used in the 
boiling of oil. The advantages are the production of a lighter colored 
oil, the avoidance of a sediment, and the consequent reduction of loss 
during the process. The proportion of borate employed is three pounds 
and three-quarters to one hundred gallons of the oil. The salt should 
be rubbed up, or thoroughly mixed with a portion of the oil before put- 
ting into the pan. The whole is then well mixed and stirred during 
the application of heat, as in the old method.—Jdzd. 
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PREPARATION OF SYRUPS WITHOUT HEAT. 

L. Orynskr recommends very highly (Proc. American Pharm, Asso.) 
the following methods. Ie says syrups so prepared will keep very 
Jong and never crystallize :— 

“ Introduce thirty to thirty-two ounces of sugar (according to the 
temperature) into a percolator in which previously has been introduced 
a piece of lint or sponge well adjusted, and gradually pour on sixteen 
ounces of liquid so as to make the percolate (syrup) pass drop by drop. 
If the liquid is turbid, pour it back into the percolator till the syrup 
passes clear.” 

The syrupus scillze comp. is prepared as follows :— 

“The roots are finely ground and macerated for twelve hours with as 
much diluted alcohol as they may absorb, then the tincture is obtained 
by percolation and evaporated to the consistence of a syrup. The ex- 
tract thus obtained is mixed with a sufticient quantity of water, set 
aside till cool, and then filtered toseparate abl the albumen and other 
impurities. The liquid is now poured gradually into the percolator, 
inwhich the sugar has been previously introduced.” The result, as 
the sample testifies, is a syrup clear and pleasant to the eye. It will 
neither crystallize nor ferment. 

The syrupus scillz simplex is made from the squills not picked. It 
would be yet clearer if the squills are select white. The vinegar of 
squills for this syrup must be made several weeks previous, so that the 
albumen and other sediments which always are formed may be sepa- 
rated by filtering. 

The syrupus pruni virgin. is made by macerating for an hour the 
bark with as much water as it may absorb, and then the percolation is 
followed in its usual way till the necessary quantity of liquid is ob- 
tained, which gradually must be added to the sugar introduced in a 
glass cover percolator. 

The syrup of tolu, No. 2, is made by slightly digesting the balsam 
ina water bath ; the liquid is filtered, and the syrup is prepared as 
above mentioned. This syrup is very cheap, and may be used in place 
of other pleasant aromatie syrups. 

All the medicinal syrups, I think, may be prepared “ via frigida,” 
and, I am quite sure, would give satisfaction to everybody. 

The advantages of this process are : 

First. The syrups are clear, and there is no necessity of purifying 
them. 

Secondly. They possess their medicinal properties unaltered, since 
many drugs may be injured by heat, more especially aromatics and 
those containing readily volatile substances ; and, 
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Thirdly. The syrups will neither crystallize nor ferment, and may 
be prepared in large quantity, provided the vessels or bottles are clean 
before filling them with syrup. 


Testing Ethylic and Acetic Ethers for Alcohol.—Py C. 
Freperkinc.—In a graduated glass tube equal volumes of ether and 
anhydrous glycerine are thoroughly mixed ; the alcohol obtained in the 
ether is taken up by the glycerine, and its volume increased, whereas 
that of the ether decreases by the amount of alcohol contained in it. 
Ether may therefore be deprived of water as well as alcohol previous 
to its rectification, in order to produce it pure, and the glycerine mixed 
with the water or alcohol may again be obtained pure by evaporation. 
In this manner essential oils may also be tested with glycerine for the 
amount of alcohol fraudulently added.—Polyt. Centralblatt, 1871, p. 
728, abstracted in Pharmacist. 





Opium Culture in Tennessee,—In a paper read at the late meet- 
ing of the American Pharmaceutical Association, Mr. Lillard stated 
that imported seed was planted in the spring of 1871, with good sue- 
cess, large and vigorous plants being the result, while the flowers and 
capsules were unusually large. The seed is sown about the same time 
as oats, in soil prepared as for cotton. Itis planted in drills; the 
young plants are thinned out to from four to six inches apart, and 
cultivated similarly to cotton. Soon after the flowers drop off (this 
year it occurred in June), the capsules are cut horizontally, on one side, 
early in the morning. (The knife used resembles a cupping lancet.) 
The milky exudation coagulates rapidly, becoming first pale red, and 
then a rich brown soft mass. The next morning it is scraped off and 
dried in the sun, and the following morning the other side of the cap- 
sule is similarly scaritied.—Medical and Surgical Reporter. 


Chlorine Water.— According to Mylius the best method of ad- 
ministering chlorine water is with simple syrup and mucilage of gum 
arabic, the latter ingredient being for the purpose of restraining the 
evaporation of the chlorine water; all fruit or other complex syrups 
should be eschewed.— Vierteljuhrschr. fiir prakt. Pharm. October, 
1872. 


Freezing Point of Bromine.—II. Baumhauer asserts that bro- 
mine consolidates not at —7.3, as is commonly believed, but at—24.5°C. 
Also that it forms not bluish gray, but reddish brown crystalline masses. 
The old melting point was probably due to the bromine containing 
water.— bid. 
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TABLE SHOWING TESTS FOR VARIOUS FATTY OIL 


5 vols. of oil are well agitated 
with 1 vol. of solution of pot- 
ash of 1.54, The mass is 


Equal vols. of the oil and of 
red fuming nitric acid are to 
be poured in a test-glass. At 
the point of contact there furms 
a middle zone, which is 








AT COMMON TEMPERATURES. 


wh 


AFTER BOILING. 


s 














»w white. 
Bleached Olive oils. 
Almond oils. 


Rape-seed oils, when 


very fine. 


small and a clear 
green, the oil itself 
is floceulent and 
jue. 

Almond oil. 








Oils co 
or artifi 





Rape-see: 
Poppy oil. | 


dark green ; 
toward the 

y surface blue green. 
Olive oil. 











xining Copper, 
y colored, 


broad and a beautiful 





10 DROPS OF OIL 


AND 2 DROPS OF SOs. 





In a test-glass, the oil was poured 
on concentrated pure sulphuric 
acid. The point of contact is 


beautiful green, with 
brown streaks. 
Rape oil. 





| yellow; on 

| shaking, brown- 
| ish olive- 

| green. 

Poppy oil. 

Oil of Madia, 





liquid. 
Train oil. 


windings ‘vets the 





Rape oil. 





brownish 
red. 
Liver oils. 


EQUAL 











green, 
Rape oil. 








With the Elaidin proof the oil 
mass 


firm, friable, and 
white. 

Almond oil. 

Olive oil. 
Bleached rape oil. 


firm, friable 
and yel'ow. 
Rape oil. 


firm and red. 
Oil of sesame. 


waxlike and 


white. 
Castor oil. 





VOLUMES 
WITHOUT SULPHURET OF 


green, and 
toward upper part 








OF OTL, 


green, 
Linseed oil. 
Hemp oil. 





Linseed oil. 


brownish red ; 
toward the lower 
part 

greenish. 

Rape oil. 


AND OF 
CARBON, 





Train oil. 


ACID 


yellowish. green, | ie 
Olive Linseed oil. rose-colored. | brown and stiff yellow brown and red. 
Oil of S« Oil of Hemp-seed. Refined ee aL. fiquid. Train-oil. 





The whole 
mass of oil 
becomes in @ 
little while 
red. 
Linseed oil. 
WITH SUL- 
VHURET OF 
CARBON. 
4 Se SE 
with 20 vols. 
of surphuret of 
carbon, splen- 
did violet, 
quickly pass- 
ing into brown, 
Train oil. 








in the Elaidin | 
there appear oil 
s and 

ks. Mixed 
in which are 
drying oils, 





unaltered. 
Linseed oil. 
Poppy oil. 
Nut oil. 


Ether, and oils 
put into olive 
oil for correc- 
tion of odor, 
swim upon the 
Flaidin. 








Boiled with litharge and water 
forms a plaster, whose consist- 
ence is 





firm 
Olive oil. 


smeary. 

Rape oil. 
Almond oil. 
Oil of sesame. 


smeary, but drying 
time. 
The drying oils. 
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The specific gravity of the oilis | 
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as follows: 
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Castor-oil. 
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1 to 25, 
Poppy oil. 


1 to 30, 
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Linseed oil. 
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Almond oil. 
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Oil of ses- 
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Oil of sunflower. 
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r filings are 
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Linseed oil, 
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Olive oil. 
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SUPPOSITORIES. 


Spermaceti is a very cheap substance; it is always commercially 
pure—that is, not absolutely pure, but pure enough for pharmaceuti- 
cal purposes. As this substance, by reason of its inherent whiteness 
and natural purity, does not require to be subjected to any bleaching 
process, or other injurious influences, consequently its originally bland 
and indifferent character particularly adapt it as the proper solidify- 
ing component of unctuous mixtures. 

Pure lard is very cheap, and can always be procured without much 
difficulty. But the proper manner for the pharinaceutist to obtain it 
is to purchase the leaf lard, and render it himself. In this condition 
it is then superior to most fatty matters, pure almond or olive oil not 
excepted. To enhance its permanence it should always be benzoin- 
ated, and thus prepared can be employed for most pharmaceutical 
purposes, with but few exceptions. 

All so-called cerates, ointments, and suppositories should have as a 
basis a plain mixture of spermaceti and lard, to the exclusion of white 
wax and olive oil. 

The writer finds that a mixture of equal parts of spermaceti and 
pure lard forms an excellent excipient for suppositories, equal in all 
respects to the doubtful oil of theobroma, and therefore recommends 
this composition as the best procurable substance for the purpose. 

But the writer’s object, on this occasion, was to make special allu- 
sion to the preparation of the popular class of suppositories containing 
solid extracts. No doubt the greatest difficulty in connection with 
the suppository question is the proper incorporation of solid extracts. 
The method at present in use has been described above. But with 
this procedure the mixture often becomes too thick to pour conveni- 
ently, and if heat be applied to liquefy it, the extract most usually 
agglutinates and sinks to the bottom of the vessel in compact and 
unmanageable masses, the operation thus resulting in a complete 
failure. Jlowever, the writer finds that if some inert powder, as 
starch or French chalk for instance, in proportion of several times the 
weight of the extract be also added, then no difficulty whatever will 
be experienced in the manipulation. The mixture can often thus be 
fully liquefied without danger of precipitating the extract, which is 
held in perfect suspension by the powder. The powder can also be 
any pulverized crude material from which the extract is derived, but 
it is best of such a nature as not to become doughy when moist. The 
least possible moisture should be admitted, and to attain this the 
writer combines the extract by a peculiar manipulation. The sperma- 
ceti is first fused, the lard is then added, and, after melting, a portion 
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an 
of the mixture is poured upon the extract in its ordinary state, without 
any addition whatever. The extract and solidifying mass can then be 
very easily and uniformly mixed with the pestle; the inert powder, 
which is preferably starch, is then also mixed in; the smooth mass is 
now added to the remainder of the fused menstruum, thoroughly 
mixed, and poured with constant stirring into the moulds which were 
previously cleaned and well refrigerated with a mixture of ice and 
water. The suppository will have solidified in a few moments, and 
can be easily extracted from the mould by lightly tapping the edge of 
its base upon a solid support— Pharmacist, October, 1872. 





CARBOLIC ACID AND CREASOTE. 
BY PROFESSOR FLUCKIGER, BERN. 


A coop plan for distinguishing these two substances is as follows: 
Parts. 
Take a. Solution of perchloride of iron about 1.34 spec. gr.. 1 
b. Creasote, that is to say, the liquid to be tested for 
I kx is RNR Ka sae eK hernicxnanccx FF 
ec. Alcohol containing about 85 per cent. of absolute 
SUE RARKAS 4 dee anadaedaremouaiaseas oe 
Pe Pir aw eka hsweweceiiwes ienecen es eee TT ae 
Now a+4 mixed as. ume no peculiar color. 
a+b+c furnish a green solution. 
at+b+c+d form a turbid mixture of a dingy brownish 
color, drops of creasote being separated. 
On the other hand, in the case of carbolie acid, suppose 
likewise— 
. The above ferric solution weighing equally...... 
jf ROE GONE LOIIIOE) 5 oo eke vsccvaserecowesee 
» Mpeelt OE wWite, a6 MhOWS. 0. 6.5505 cc cese sce esees 
Patent CGGGd Gti Kideweravaxdaswesienan: ae 
Now 1+2 will show a yellowish hue. 
1+2+3 yield a clear brown liquid. 
1+2+438+4 display a beautiful permanently blue solution, 
Without separation of carbolic acid, or the few drops sinking down 
may be redissolved by shaking. 

Mr. Th. Morson has pointed out that glycerine is alsoa good test for 
the purpose under notice, creasote being not or almost not soluble in that 
liquid, whereas, as it is well known, carbolie acid readily mixes in all 
proportions with glycerine. This, however, requires a slight modifica- 


H co ho ee 
oo = 
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tion. True creasote, which stands the above test, is perfectly miscible 
in any proportion with anhydrous or nearly anhydrous glycerine, but 
it is not so with a somewhat diluted glycerine; a clear solution of 
creasote and of the same weight of anhydrous glycerine becomes 
turbid on addition of a little water, whereas a similar solution of 
carbolic acid may be diluted with water without separation of carbolic 
acid. 

The blue coloration of carbolic acid, due to perchloride of iron, 
enables us to discover it when mixed with creasote, but not to prove 
the presence of creasote in carbolic acid. The latter question, how- 
ever, seems to me of less practical importance ; yet creasote, if present 
to some extent, would quickly separate in the above process, a+d+¢e 
+d, if more water be added. For this purpose the addition of per- 
chloride of iron would be useless.—Pharm. Jour., London. 











TABLE SHOWING THE SOLUBILITY OF SOME CIIEMI- 
CALS IN GLYCERINE. 


Krrver.—100 parts glycerine dissolve the annexed quantities of the 
following chemicals :— 


BCA: BINOMOBNM 55. 66.5ec0 see ssan 20 a Re | 2 eee Soe Tap 20 
Pe MOONS iiss hoe eee 20 “ELUTE SS Sp pe 20 
MERI Geo ents suaiac ewe 10 EG RROTIIE: 55 0-a oso y vais ew Woes ou 0.20 
or) BRINN S55 g Nae bie ges os aw 10 AN ABOU oan oe bene s see as nave 25 
Ge EMERY CoN cs oe nh se ha ee | PORE ANSE 5 iss nis Gin'win Swe emcees 50 
JA a rr - 50 nee) MUNDI cs SsceG.a cena ab wae eeeD 
BUMMER oe ioe ak sseceaessancaee 40 PRES RIDIN 56s o sin se Kia Sco 'o's 25 
CAT CO Oe ee eres 20 ED WAVBIRUAS aise ais 3555-0 sisi ne 32 
PRIN Secs oa ckc anes new 20 oS GMM sme nwhwawwcawneen 40 
Antimonii et potas, tart............ i Ua CS. ee a ea a ae - 0.59 
PURI choad ks Kshs a scuw eee des 3 SPIED ATAU 5 ois a vata ses soe snee ee ~ 0.25 
EMR NMR: FC oSss ses heneheee 33 Dey SO.) er reer 50 
Speeel NO Lien asekawawcnne’ 10 S008 BICATD, oso ace scoecceeses ios 
PGR nsx Sanece ee sam eens 2.25 “poral... Leask ea Geeaen tee 60 
SNM a5 Cag ces nesn eae 5 OP MEATORAG ip uisk a xe -aohsneaene 98 
SUMEMNNN TG hoon sy uakees sau ewes 0.50 ROP MMIMINADL Goals ses sew esemew as 20 
ISMN DE oes ae snann ee pox Ss aeRO RE os oh sew oewk Sek aueennnane 0.10 
a es rer 10 Strychnia........ OSS ry oo. 0.25 
NNN. che icciceseabakbceaat 30 Strychn. nitrat......... Sl 4 
Ferri et. potas. tart................ 8 a BRUNA oa wsss sen ween~ nee 22.50 
MERE Siey canes anes ae sewewe 16 SOB ics cada cweebaunskwensewecne 50 
NN eh celina Acep aces aiele 25 WEDRUIRi so aise <s550050 J icnwneeies 1 
Hydrarg. chlor. corros...........-.- 7.50 | Zinci chlorid............ cememekaat 50 
J: MUM wits nesecenwaeasn cee ‘a OO GNMNRN Se co5-a kyo Shank onaenneaed 40 
Dodininm, .....5..+s peisehy siosesan eee $8) RISDAL «21s c00.0 56 STL: 3d 
PAGER scncebecw esses one Staicee . 0.45 
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TABLE SHOWING AMOUNT OF MOISTURE IN AIR- 
DRIED DRUGS. 








BY GEO. W. KENNEDY. 
1.—RooTs, RHIZOMEs, ETc. | Gain by 
. | reabsorp- 
pale A | Loss, _—-Yield. tion. 
woes Stadion | Lobelia...... ..... 11.60 88.40 5.60 
Lappa.....e.eeee- 16.25 83.75 10.40) Leonurus......... 10.80 89.20 5.20 
Calumba .... ...- 16. 84. 11.50 | Glechoma......... 10.33 89.67 6.38 
Taraxacum ....... 15.25 84.75 9.75 
Asclep. tuber...... 15.25. 84.75 = 10.75 | 5.—LEAVES. 
Cypripedium...... 14. 86. 5. | . 
Gentiana. eee |: ie 9, | Uvularia perfol.... 18. 82. 8 
ON 85 ahaa 12.75 87.25 4,75/Conium..... vevee 16, 84. 6 
Krameria eee 12.67 87. 33 9.17 | Oc): a re 14.50 85.50 11.50 
Polygonatum . eee 12.60 87.40 6.80 | Aconitum ........ 14. 86. 9.25 
5 Oe est 12.50 87.50 8.50 } Belladonna Pe ee 13.75 85.25 5. 45 
Althea ree ree 12.50 87.50 8.50 | Hyoscyamus eT Se 12. 25 87.75 5.85 
Gossypium... .... 12.40 87.60 6,49 | Senne Alexand.... 12.20 87.80 7.20 
Helleborus Niger.. 12. 88. 8.25 Melissa Paes siete 11.75 88.25 7.80 
Colchicum........ 11.50 88.50 8. Matico teeter eee 1 1. 89. 6. 
RIE 11.40 88.60 6.40 Tussilago......... 10.50 89.50 4.67 
Rheum...... he 11.33 88.67 8.33 Salvia Torre ee 10.50 89.50 8. 
Spigelia. ... .. 11.25 88.75 v.95 | Stramonium. ..... 10.33 89.67 7.83 
Podophylium. ieee: 10. 33 89, 67 6. 73 Rosmarinus ese e16:0 10. 25 89. 75 6. 65 
Serpentaria....... 10.33 89.67 5,83 Uva ursi.......... - 90. 4. 
Senega......... .. 10.30 89.70 5.67| Buchu..........-. 9.20 90.80 4.40 
Asarum canad..... 10.25 89.75 3.85 
Valeriana......... 10.20 89.80 6. 6.— FLOWERS. 
Sarsaparilla ....... x 4.50) tavandula........ 14.25 85.75 7.75 
2 —STEMS AND Woop. AIRC ss.0' 6:50 s:siei0 a's 13.80 86.20 8.80 
Ritts 12 88 6.38 Anthemis,........ 9.80 90.20 6.80 
uassia..... seweee 10. 90. 8. 
° 7.—SEEDS. 
5. — Rae | Stramonium...... 10. 90. %. 
Rhus glabrum..... 14.67 85.33 8.67 | 
Xanthoxylum povatev 14.50 85.50 8.50 | 8.—PowDERED DRUGS. 
Cinamomum...... 10.50 89.50 6.50 
Prunus Virg...... 10. 90. 5.25 | Rheum............ 8.25 91.75 = 5.25 
Cinch, calis....... 9. 91. 2.80 | Inula........... . 8.83 91.67 5.30 
'Calumba.......... 8.50 91.50 % 
4,—HERBS. | Colchici rad....... 9. 91. 6. 
Absinthium....... 14, 86. 8.50 Sanguinaria....... 9. 91. tf 
Hedeoma......... 12.25 87.75 8.25 , Cimicifuga........ 9.80 90.20 4.80 
t=} 








CHLORALUM. 
Pror. Fixck has lately concluded an examination, on behalf of the 
Saxon Government, of chloralum solution, chloralum powder, and 
chloralum wool and wadding. 
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The liquid contained— PER CENT. 
Pee TT 
COENEN iiss vccseverascseicnevas, GB 
ES OE GORI sci ccccsseicvsconsoves O10 
Chloride of aluminium................... 13.90 
Chloride of iron.......... Re eR, (J be 
Chloride of lime and gypsum.............. 3.11 

100.00 

The powder, in addition to the above salt, contained 0.72 per cent. 
of chloride of arsenic and 32.15 per cent. of clay and sand. The 
result of the analysis left no doubt of the true value of the prepara- 
tions and of the mode of manufacture. 

To ascertain the comparative value of chloralum and other disinfee- 
tants, a series of parallel experiments were undertaken, and the value 
of those substances for disinfecting and clarifying is expressed by the 
following figures : 

NE IR ices aweie de aas ween dns SOO 
RORMRMOMINO Sains aun «ncosacrcesensua se (Sa80 


Po eee Seas epkustels etemiaie «Sieeiein FORE 
NE ME I ccc ceeeavesseeekccscs, Wa 
Chloralum ....... Pear Ai cone e <I rane ne 


Chloride of magnesinm...............+... 57.0 
In conclusion, it is observed that as the chloralum preparations con- 
tain also the chlorides of lead, copper, and arsenic, their use is not 
unattended with danger, especially if used internally, or for open and 
festering wounds. 
The results show that chloralum and its preparations belong to the 
class of secret remedies.— Pharmacist, August. 


Paraffin.—Not long ago the whole stock of paraffin wax in the 
world did not exceed four ounces, which was carefully preserved in 
the laboratory of Professor Liebig as a chemical curiosity. There is 
now produced in Scotland alone a quantity of not less than 5,800 
tons annually.— Chemist and Druggist. 


Preparation of Camphor.—According to M. Bechtinger, in the 
island of Formosa there is a colony of Chinese who gain a poor 
livelihood by the preparation of camphor. They use for that purpose 
a large furnace of clay, into which they introduce a large clay 
cylinder divided into three superimposed compartments. The lower of 
these is filled with water. The middle reservoir, which communicates 
by small orifices with both the others, is filled with the camphor wood 
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eut into very small pieces. When the furnace is lighted, the steam 
rises through the middle chamber, and, forcing its way amongst the 
fragments of wood, finally rises to the upper chamber, carrying with 
it the camphor, which crystallizes in the highest receptacle. The 
camphor thus obtained is sent to Bangka, and thence to China by the 
port of Tamsui.—Journal de Pharm. et de Chemie, October, 1872. 


Solubilitics of Sugar in Dilute Alcohol and in Water.—100 
parts (30 alcohol, 70 water) dissolve at 0° C., 65.5 parts of sugar; at 
14° C., 67.9; at 40° C., $2.2 parts. 

100 parts (50 of each) dissolve at 0° C., 45.9 parts of sugar; 14°, 
47.1 parts; at 40° C., 68.4 parts. 

100 parts (LO water, 90 alcohol) dissolve at 0° C., 0.7 parts; at 14°, 
C., 0.9; and at 40° C,, 2.3 parts. 

Absolute alcohol dissolves nothing. 

Pure water dissolves at U° C., 65 parts of sugar per 100; at 15° C., 
66.1 parts; at 30° C., 69.8 parts; at 50° C., 82.7 parts.— JL. Scheibler, 
Deutsche Chemische Gesellschaft. 

Adulteration of Sulphate of Quinine.—There is no doubt but 
that quinia is largely adulterated in this country with the cheaper 
alkaloids of bark, and the Zndian Medical Gazette, Aug. 1, states 
that out of twelve samples of sulphate of quinine purchased in 
Calcutta from as many different shops, six were largely composed of 
sulphate of cinchonia. The former alkaloid being in the form of 
needles, the latter of prisms, the microscope, of course, easily detects the 
fraud. 

On the Discovery of the Adulteration of Volatile Oils with 
Alcohol,—Puscher some time since proposed that fuchsin should be 
employed to discover the above adulteration, as it is insoluble in the 
volatile oil when pure, but soluble in the adulterated specimens. 
Hager & Otto have, however, showed that there are so many oils 
which, even when pure, dissolve fuchsin that the test is of no value. 
Hayes’ tannin test appears more trustworthy: if ina volatile oil the 
tannic acid remains pulverulent there is almost certainly no alcohol 
there.— Vierteljahrschrift fiir prak. Pharm., October 1, 1872. 

A Fluid Adhesive Plaster.—Take of 


Pulverized damar resin.... 560 parts. 


Oil of sweet almonds...... 142 “ 
OE Ges 6s sc cue wn es ~~ * 
MN i iwc can denw sans ao * 
TE OO so cede ay nes q: 8. 


Spirit of sulphuric ether... 225 to 240 parts. 
Add the aniline. 
16 
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Melt the first four materials together in a copper vessel, and after 
partial cooling add the spirit. In this way is made an emulsion like 
liquid of syrupy consistency, which may be spread on stiffened linen, 
skin, ete., and which in nowise irritates the skin. The surgeon may 
put the preparation directly on the wound, without previous warming 


—Lhid. 


oo,” 
5 


Quantitative Examinations of the Alkaloidal Strength of 
Ipecac, Aconite, Tobacco, and Conium.—There is a paper of 
several pages length in the October number of the Verte] juhrschrift 
fiir prak. Pharm. on the above subject by O. Zerroftsky. He found 
ipecac root to yield emetia as follows :— 

An acid decoction yielded 3.74 per cent. of the root used. 
A spirituous tincture yielded 3.82 per cent. of the root used. 
A chloroform preparation yielded 2.87 per cent. of the root used. 

The dried root of Aconitum napellus yielded 1.6 per cent. of alka- 
loid; the fresh herb of Aconitum Stoerkeanum (just before opening 
of flowers), 0.17 per cent.; the fresh root of the same, 0.116 per cent. ; 
the fresh flowering buds, 0.542 per cent.; the fresh herb of Aconitum 
napellus, 0.176 per cent.; the fresh root, 0.123 per cent.; the fresh 
flower buds, 0.435 per cent.; the fresh herb of A. variegatum, 0.167 
per cent.; the fresh root, 0.109 per cent.; the fresh flower-luds, 0.453 
per cent.; the fresh root of A. Stoerkeanum (after opening of flowers), 
0.271 per cent.; the fresh root, 0.277 per cent.; the fresh flowers, 
0.729 per cent. An ordinary sample of Russian tobacco yielded 5.8 
per cent. of nicotine. 

Vith conium the experiments did not yield any definite results; the 
causes of this are discussed by the author. 


A NEW ALKALOID FROM VERATRUM SABADILLA. 


Accorpina to M. Weigelin, there is a new alkaloid in sabadilla, for 
which the name of sabadilline is proposed. It is prepared by first 
making a decoction with water acidulated with sulphuric acid, concen- 
trating and adding alcohol to precipitate the mucilaginous matters. 
After twenty hours’ repose, decant, distil off the alcohol, and precipitate 
the filtered liquid by ammonia; dissolve the precipitate in ether, and 
evaporate the latter until it deposits a reddish resinous substance, 
which may be changed into a whitish powder by a series of solutions 
and precipitation in water. 

‘The filtered ammoniacal solution contains the sabatrine, which is 
removed by agitation with amylic alcohol. Distillation is then prac- 
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tised ; the residne dissolved by aleohol, containing some water, 
deodorized by animal charcoal, the alcohol distilled off and ammonia 
added to the w atery residue. The product is agitated with ether, 
which dissolves out the sabatrine and leaves the pure sabadilline. The 
latter may be obtained in crystals by means of benzine. It is 
scarcely soluble in ether. Concentrated sulphuric acid dissolves 
it with a red color. Ammonia does not precipitate its solutions. 
Neither the bichromate of potash, the ferrocyanide, or the iodide of 
potassium react upon it. It is neither a sternutatory or emetic. Its 
formula is ©, 11,,Az,0,,3; that of sabatrine, C,,1T,,Az,O,,; that of 
veratine, C,,I1., Ax: O.. Pharm. et de Chim., Sept., 1872 





129 





Method of Estimating the Strength of Ammonia in a 
Solution.—The following method has been perfected by M. H. 
Fleck :—Make an alkaline solution of iodide of potassium by dis: 
solving 50 grammes of iodide of potassium and 160 grammes of 
caustic soda, and a slight excess of the sublimate in a litre of water. 
One hundred cubic centimetres of this solution contain 1.5 gram. of 
wereury. In order to test, add to the ammoniacal liquid a cubic 
centimetre of a 10 per cent. solution of sulphate of magnesia, and add 
an excess of the reagent. All the ammonia is precipitated; the 
precipitate is washed with alkaline water, dissolved upon the filter by 
a solution of hyposulphite of soda, and the amount of mereury in it 
obtained by means of a standard solution of sulphohydrate of soda. 
The original precipitate was ?iodure de tétra mercur-ammonium, with 
the formula AzIIg,[ and H,0,, and from this formula, with the known 
weight of mercury present, the amount of the ammonia can readily 
be obtained.—Journal de Pharm. et de Chim., Sept. 1872. 


Crystallized Digitaline—Dr. Roucher asserts (Les Mondes, 
July 18) that the crystallized digitaline prepared by Nativelle is not 
a simple principle, but a complex body, and that its~ elementary 
analysis is incorrect.— Chemical News. 


Detection of Spurious Kirschwasser,— \ccording to Dr. Bonis 
(Bulletin de la Soc. Chim. de Paris, Sune 1, 1872), tineture of 
guiaicum strikes a deep blue color with genuine kirschwasser, but not 
with the spurious article. The coloration is said to be due to the 
presence of a trace of copper in the genuine kirschwasser, which 
metal always strikes a 1 blue color with guaice in the presence of hydro- 
cyanic acid, 


Test for Phenol,— According to C. Méne, when bromine is added 
in excess to. a weak aqueous solution of phenol, there is formed a: 
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yellowish white precipitate of tribromophenol. This reaction is so 
sensitive that one part of carbolic acid in 4,370 parts of water can be 
detected. In case of any donbt arising as to the nature of the 
precipitate, it is separated by filtration, washed, and put into a test- 
tube, gently heated along with some sodium amalgam; the liquid is 
then poured into a beaker-glass, and upon the addition of a few drops 
of dilute sulphuric acid, the characteristic smell of phenol is evolved, 
and the substance becomes visible in the form of drops.—Chemical 
News, July 12, 1872. 





Analysis of the Empire Spring at Saratoga, N. Y.—By C.F. 
Cuanpier, Pu.D., and F. A. Carrys, A.M.—One United States gallon 
of 231 cubie inches contains: 


SPEIO EER OMIINED cic cist canoe os idee ese eskowasai Oi oe 506.630 grains. 
SORSMOESIED AOR CE SUNNSINNTY, oe Sn oun con be eee een esse Saas aw sous eases . 4292 « 
Se ISL OU ENNIO. cu hbssicc ea sniea ei Swab pew raw geese sisoeaciawis 42.953 
DERN MIR ca SoS sh nak GaensaeneaaSccinee users essere 109.656 
NERD SDR 5k cn se eye Unies db pd cwwnibs seals ew aienneecleois 2.080 * 
SARI RDETN IIE VEO UNNED no Se SN tr ate sisieeisleies 9,022 
SAAMI: EEUU = on .'s abies San shea in bo aca sa newer oinicoe weiss 0.070 * 
Seea ADEN) MEMEO TROT o's cos a6 Ska wo ww wn SG See Ms We oe wieis eK sre oss a trace. 
PMN MNT oe Cun oboe Rha shane Sb ese n se sno seul ws ees 0.793 
ene ee CREE tebe ee en Sean eae eeeasuGks eke ebnuy 0.266 «“ 
Siteee MORIN 2 ck os eh cis oes ab aS ek SRP SSS ae Shwe kes ous sales 0.806 
cee rer ee pre ene 2.769 <§ 
RSS ES Gd 0, SESS aye eer paper ey rs Saar ay ee 0.023 « 
SURI A Arey Oi rhy pih it tenia oo a givin dh ib alas Ais OE One hea we eke 1.458 *« 
INIA Si Saas secs cnc uaes vcs sR weno Saar ban sensu anuseeeeds 0.418 * 
Fluoride of Calcium ) 

Biborate of Soda SP ee OT eT ener TT ee ree each a trace. 
Organic Matter j 

DM ec echo og LGbenSa aha cueen en cone enone ueeuees 680.436 grains. 

SUpREMP AMON NINMORIR © 509 Se ci ii cis ce eusica ema sieee os 344.669 cubic in. 


—American Chemist. 


Cultivation of Opium,.— According to the Zeitschrift des Allgem. 
Oester. Apothek. Ver., of August 1, the question of the cultivation 
of opium in Wiirtemburg has been settled by the experience of Jobst, 
whose opium was raised with a fair profit, and has been found to con- 
tain by analysis 12.8 per cent. of morphia, 0.9 to 0.12 per cent. of 
codeia. 

Benj. Lillard says, in the Vashville Med’cal Journal for October: 
A small quantity of the imported seed of the white poppy was planted 
by Dr. Pitts, in the spring of 1871, in Kentucky, and the seed thus ob- 
tained used exclusively this year with very fine success, the plant being 
larger and more vigorous, and the capsules from two to ten times as large 
as those from the imported seed. 
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A sample of the opium, prepared this summer, was found to possess 
the peculiar narcotic odor and bitter taste, and presents a smooth, tena- 
cious mass of a dark brown color. One hundred grains, when dried. 
yielded eighty-three of powder, and, upon examination, eleven of 
insoluble matter, mostly clay and s snl, and ten of alkaloids, equal to 
about nine grains of morphia. 


New Method for detecting Arsenic for Pharmaceutical] 
Purposes.—Pour on pure tin crystals, stannous chloride, 4-6 cc. pure 
chlorhydric acid of 1.12 sp. g., shake until solution takes place, and 
add carefully, 2-38 ce. of the sulphuric acid to be examined, gently 
agitating. In the presence of arsenic the solution assumes a yellowish, 
then a brownish, and finally a dark grayish-brown, troubled color, 
1,500,000 of arsenious acid may be detected. —American Chemist. 


Lactucarium and Thridacium,—The French Lactucarium is 
obtained by incising Lactuca sativa and collecting and drying the 
juice which exudes. German Lactucarium is obtained in the same 
manner from Lactuca virosa. Thridacium is made by expression 
from Lactuca sativa. 

According to L. Bultin, these preparations differ as follows: 


Soluble in Insoluble in 

Ashes, Alcohol, Water. 
German Lactucarium,.......... Acree ei omier mee . 10.63 46.00 48.83 
French fe Saw eaks Bereta side weenicg SALOU 46.85 21.52 
AMIRI otis ot ois asin eselae a aes Rae Re ROSS ... 33.90 39.50 Entirely. 


—ZLeitschrift Oester. Apotheh. Verein. 


Cerisin.—According to the Zeitschrift Oest. Apothek. Verein, of 
August 20th, Jos. Faukal, of Vienna, has introduced a substance into 
commerce, under the name of cerisin, which bids fair to take the place 
of wax in pharmacy. It is in dazzling white sheets of some lines in 
thickness, or in small blocks of $ to 1 pound weight. It has the con- 
sistency of wax, is odorless, and makes exceedingly beautiful prepara- 
tions. It is offered at a much lower price than wax. 


Koussin,—In the Vierteljahrschrift fiir prakt. Pharm., of July 1 
Dr. Karl Bedall has a long paper on A’oussin. Tle has prepared it in 
quantities by a process similar to that by which santonine is obtained, 
and the experience of thirteen years has shown that it is the active 
principle of kousso, As he has got it, it is in the form of a yellowish- 
white powder, of a crystalline appearance under the microscope, but 
not really crystallized, slightly soluble in water, freely in alcohol, ether, 
and pure e alkalies. Ie believes it to be of the nature of a resin, and 
gives its formula as C,,H,,0,. 
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Against tape-worm he has found it very efficient. 





Ile gives to an adult 40 grains, in from 2 to 4 powders, and the only 
evil effect he has ever seen is occasional nausea. No preparation of 
the patient, or especial dieting, is required. 


Chinamia—A New Cinchona Alkaloid.—0O. Llesse has found in 
the cultivated Indian bark of Cinchona sueccirubra an alkaloid which 
he believes to be new, and proposes to call chinamia. It erystallizes 
in long, fine, asbestos-like prisms, which contain no water of crystal- 
lization, It is moderately soluble in cold, very freely in hot ether, 
alcohol and benzole, very slightly so in dilute alcohol, not at all in 
water. Its solution in dilute acid exhibits no fluorescence. The 
platinum salt is a yellow amorphous precipitate, which can only form 
in concentrated solutions, as the double salt is, even at ordinary 
temperatures, fairly soluble in water; no less characteristic are its rela- 
tions with the chloride of gold, for the latter forms in its solution a yel- 
lowish-white amorphous precipitate, which soon turns purple red, and 
the gold separates, whilst the solution is at first purplish-red, and be- 
comes, on standing, brown. With the chloride of iron it gives no note- 
worthy reaction.— Vierteljuhrschrift fiir prakt. Phari., July, 1872. 


Preparation of Spirits from Lichens.— According to Dr. 
Arendt, in the Russian Provinces of Archangel, Pskow, etc., a spirit is 
prepared from lichens and mosses, by fermentation and distillation. 
This * moss-brandy ” is said to be of fine flavor, and its preparation 
to yield a net profit of from 40 to 100 per cent.—Chemical News, 
September 6, 1872. 


Boracic Acid as a Preservative.— According to A. Ilirschberg, 
the addition of 15 grains of boracic acid to 2 lbs. of milk will keep it 
sweet in hot weather for five days. The usefulness of the milk is said 
not to be impaired, but the cream rises more slowly than normal. 


Action of Oxidizing Agents on Brucine,—<According to M. 
Luck, if there be added to a mixture of chlorate of potash and brucine, 
a few drops of sulphuric acid, a red color is produced, exactly similar 
to that evolved by the action of nitric acid on the same alkaloid ; but, 
in the first place, a few drops of a solution of protochloride of tin 
decolorize the solution, whilst in the latter they change the tint to a 
deep violet. 

M. Schome has found that chlorine water, ozonized water, chromic 
acid, chromate of potassa, and hypochlorate of soda (even in very weak 
solution), offer similar reactions. 
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soth authors believe that nitric acid reddens the brucia simply by 
oxidizing it—Journal de Pharmacie et de Chimie, September, 1872. 


Adulteration of Palm Oil.—G. Tissandier has shown that palm 
oil is often adulterated with water, even to as much as fifty per cent. 
Hager confirms this, but thinks that the water is added in the form of 
a boiling starch mucilage, with one per cent. of potash.— Vierteljahr. 


fir prakt. Pharm. 


On the Preservation of Aromatic Powders.—Reihl has shown 
that the oil obtained from some powdered cloves, which had been kept 
in a chest lined with zinc, contained a notable proportion of the metal, 
and therefore these aromatic powders should be kept in glass or por- 


celain.— /bid. 


Alkaloid of Chamomi!e,—Camboulises has examined the Roman 
chamomile to find the alkaloid and acid, which Pottone asserts that he 
has found in Anthemis arvensis, but without success. He asserts that 
there is no alkaloid in the Roman chamomile, and throws doubt upon 
the reputed discovery of Pottone.—/bid. 


Borate of Lime,—This salt is found native in the great pampa of 
Tamarugal in Peru. It exists in large quantities in the form of no- 
dules, brownish exterior, but offering, when broken, a brilliant crystal- 
line fracture. They are very slightly soluble in water, but dissolve 
freely in acids. The boracic acid in them is believed to be of vol- 
canic origin. M. Thiercelin has found that the mineral contains 
from 16 to 18 per cent. of boracie acid.—L’ Union Pharmaceutique, 
October, 1872. 


A very Sensitive Test for Ammonia.—M. Lex has found that 
a trace of ammonia in a liquid can be recognized by treating the latter 
first with phenic acid, and then with chloride of calcium ; if ammonia 
be present a green color will be developed.—ldbid. 


Vanillic Acid.—In the October number of ZL’ Union Pharm. 
M. P. Garles, of Bordeaux, has a paper upon the crystalline exudation 
of vanilla beans—vanillic acid. Ile finds that it is a true acid, mak- 
ing salts with lead, magnesia, zinc, alkalies, ete. On platinum it vol- 
atilizes without decomposition, but it is distilled with great difficulty. 
It is very soluble in cold ether, alcohol, chloroform, sulphide of car- 
bon, fixed and volatile oils, very slightly soluble in cold, freely so in boil- 
ing water. Absolutely pure sulphuric acid renders it yellow; if a trace 
of nitric acid be present a scarlet color is induced ; it produces a blue 
color with the persalts of iron; reduces the nitrate of silver and pre- 
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cipitates abundantly acetate of lead. By weak nitric acid it is very 
feebly attacked, by strong nitric acid it is rapidly changed into oxalie 
acid. It is isomeric with anisic, creasotic, and other similar acids. 





Croton Chloral Hydrate.—The hydrate of croton chloral, 
according to E. Schering’s latest communication, occurs in small, 
white, shiny, tubular crystals of peculiar odor, somewhat similar to 
that of blue-berries, and of a burning taste. Their formula is C,H, 
C],O and HO. They are soluble with difticulty in cold, easily in hot 
water, easily in alcohol and ether. By heating they melt and volati- 
lize entirely, yielding exceedingly irritating vapors. Concentrated 
sulphuric acid deprives them of their water, converting them into 
pure croton chloral, which floats as a colorless, oily fluid upon the acid, 
which by warming is entirely destroyed with blackening and the de- 
velopment of muriatic acid. The purity of any sample is easily 
tested. It must melt at 78° C., fully disappear on heating, and make 
a clear solution in water and alcohol. The watery solution must be 
neutral in its reaction, by the addition of nitric acid and a salt of 
silver separate no chloride of silver, and on the addition of a caustic 
alkali or its carbonate yield an oily liquid insoluble in water (Allyl- 
endichlorid)— Neues Repertor. fiir Pharm., Weft 5, Bd. xxi., 1872. 





Java Cinchona Barks,—Julius Jobst gives the following analysis 
of Java barks, of which 104 seroons, of the aggregate weight of about 
5,800 kilog., came into Amsterdam on the 14th of March :— 





1. Cinchona Calisaya. Cinchuria Hasskarliana, 
Quinia 1.10 per cent. =1.49 of sulphate. Quinia 0.50 per cent. =0.68 sulphate. 
Quinoidine........... -.-- 0.48 percent. Quinoidine............... 0.81 per cent. 
Conchinin,..... eee Shape oly * COOHCHININ 3c .ccunxcccs.s ee 
SOMID asics & sive we ees aes 0.33 de SSUNGCHONIB) 6/0515 50's 00% 0.68 “ 
Amorphous bases........ ae  ** 
—— MGtel. cccsuuswssencuns wee 
DOM iss icewaxs ike | 
Cinchona officinalis. Cinchona paludiana. 
Quinia 1.90 per cent. =2.58 sulphate. Quinia 0.13 per cent. =0.18 sulphate. 
POI oo i Soe cee 0.99 percent. Quinoidia........... -.... 1.17 per cent. 
Cinchonia, .......... eee 0.23 ‘* Amorphous bases......... 1” ta 
Amorphous bases..... incase. ** — 
y “ce 


—— cr.) ees ~iisewceea WAN 
Dc ciscccenssoccurees °** 


Cinchona succirubra yielded 3.5 per cent. of alkaloid, of which 1.7 per cent, were 
quinia, and a trace of cinchona. 
—Ibid., Heft 6. 
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Ammonia in Snow Water.— A. Vogel Ve Nes Lepert. Sir 
Pharmacie, Bd, xxi. Heft 6) states that snow freshly fallen at a tem- 
perature of 15°-19° contains not a trace of ammonia, but snow which 
has lain on the field or housetop for some time contains it largely but 
in varying proportions. When the snow has fallen at a high tempera- 
ture it contains some ammonia, even though fresh. 


Argentine.—Dr. Geo. Martins details (Bayer. Intelligenzblatt, 18, 
Nr. 11) a case of poisoning by a preparation sold under the name of 
argentine for silvering copper, etc. An analysis showed that the liquid 
was a concentrated solution of cyanide of silver and cyanide of potas- 
sium. 


Xylol.— According to Buchner the best method of exhibiting xylol 
is in gelatine capsules, which should contain from 3 to 12 drops.— 
Neues Report. fiir Pharm. 


Apomorphine,—The latest method of manufacturing this alkaloid 
is by the process of E. L. Mayer (see Berichte der Deutschen Chem. 
Gesellschaft zu Berlin, 1871, iv., Nr. 2, S. 121), who produces it by 
treating morphia with a solution of chloride of zine at 120° C. 


The Preservation of Hydrocyanic Acid.—In the Bulletin 
dela Socicté Chimique M. Petit communicated the results of his ex- 
periments on the preservation of hydrocyanic acid when diluted to 
one-tenth and one-thousandth. The acid diluted to one-tenth alters 
very rapidly, while the acid of one-thousandth, free or combined, 
when examined after six months, had preserved almost exactly its 
original standard. Still further by diluting to one-thousandth the 
acid of one-tenth, which had already undergone a marked change, the 
decomposition was arrested. The presence of ammonia does not seem 
to induce this change. M. Gautier recalled to mind that in his own 
experiments, on very concentrated hydrocyanie acid, the presence of 
ammonia always hastened the decomposition. M. Fordos remarked 
that medicinal hydrocyanic acid apparently undergoes no change, that 
it does not become discolored; that, however, it disappears entirely 
after a certain time, this result being due, probably, to a simple evapo- 
ration, the flasks never being hermetically sealed.—Jedicul and 
Surgical Reporter. 


Origin of Guano.—According to Iabel, guano is not the exereta 
of birds, but a deposit formed on the spot by decaying protozoa. The 
substance is probably now forming near the Chincha Islands, as ships 
anchoring in the neighborhood continually bring up guano adhering 
to their anchors.—Zeitschr. Oester. Apothek Verein, Oct. 1, 1872. 
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Constitution of Tannic Acid.—Since the experiments of Streck- 
er, it has been thought that tannic acid is a union of gallic acid and 
sugar. Schiff (Berichte der Deutsche Chem. Gesell., iv. 231), has fur- 
nished proof that this is not correct. He found that gallic acid was 
changed by treatment with PCI,O, in warmth into tannic acid, also in 
the same way by arsenious acid. 

The formula expressing the change is 
6(C,,H,0,,) [gallic acid] +2(PC1,0,)=3(C,,H,,0,,) [tannic acid] +6H 
Cl,+PO,. That is, 1 equivalent of tannic acid and 2 equivalents of 
water equal 2 equivalents of gallic acid. 


Thus (C,,1,,0,,) +2HUO=2(C,,1,0,,).—L bed. 
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MORPHIA AND ATROPIA. 


Ara recent meeting of the Medical Society of the Dublin College 
of Physicians, Dr. J. M. Fixnxy read a paper on a ease illustrating the 
general physiological antagonism between atropia and morphia, The 
patient, a lady of nervous temperament, aged 25, was subject to neu- 
ralgia; and for this affection Dr. Finny had, on previous occasions, 
wed a combination of atropia and morphia, with both anodyne and 
curative effects. When he was consulted by this lady, in October, 
1871, he determined, as usual, to administer the drugs at the patient’s 
ordinary hour of repose. Instead of the usual dose of one-fiftieth of a 
grain of sulphate of atropia, at least double that quantity was injected 
hypodermically, in combination with a fourth of a grain of acetate of 
morphia. In about twenty minutes Dr. Finny found the patient com- 
plaining of great cold, with the tongue dried, parched, and rough; 
dryness of the throat; speech thick and inarticulate; dimness of vis- 
ion; scintillation; the pupils much dilated ; pulse small and rapid, 
130; respirations shallow, 32. Ten minutes afterward these symp- 
toms had increased; there were great uneasiness and tossing about ; 
delirium had also set in; the patient was grasping at imaginary objects 
in the air. Dr. Finny now resolved on using morphia as an antidote. 
With much difficulty, owing to the patient’s perturbed state, he in- 
jected one-third of a grain of the acetate. In less than five minutes 
the restlessness and jactitation ceased, the skin became warm, respira- 
tion fell to 20, and the pulse came down below 100, and was fuller. 
In ten minutes’from the time of the injection deep sleep had set in, 
and this continued through the, night. Next day the lady had quite 
recovered, except for the still existent dilation of the pupils. The 
author then detailed the opinions of Dr. John Harley, Mr. Benjamin 
Bell, and others, on the subject of the antagonism between atropia and 
morphia, and of the toxical doses and effects of the former. Dr. Mac- 
Swiney said that at 3.30 p.st, on the 14th of last February, thirty min- 
ims of liquor atropize had been given to a man, aged 40,in mistake for 
the same quantity of Battley’s solution of opium. At 4 p.m. an emetic, 
which had been administered, acted, and stimulant treatment was com- 
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menced. At 7 p.m. the man was quite insensible, anesthetic, with 
eyes open and pupils enormously dilated ; pulse very rapid and small; 
respiration slow; surface cold, and bathed in clammy perspiration, 
Thirty minims of liquor morphize hydrochloratis were now given, and 
the dose was repeated until three drachms in all of the solution had 
been taken. Consciousness returned at midnight, when the patient 
complained that he could not see. He recovered perfectly. Dr, 
Hayden reported a case of poisoning by belladonna-berries in a boy, 
The leading symptoms were vomiting, unmeaning laughter, and strange 
staggering gait. Dover’s powder was given, and the patient recovered ; 
but the pupils did not resume their normal appearance for two or 
three days. Dr. Hawtrey Benson, in November, 1869, treated a child 
aged 4, for toxical symptoms, consequent on eating belladonna-berries, 
The little patient was quite insensible, with jactitation and floccillation, 
The face was flushed, the pupils were dilated, and dysphagia and 
thirst were present. Control over the bladder, also, was lost. The 
treatment was by tincture of opium given in three-minim doses every 
second hour. This child completely recovered, having taken fifty-four 
minims of laudanum within thirty-six hours.—Jed. and Surg. Lep. 





THE LOGWOOD TEST FOR ALUM IN BREAD. 
BY JOHN HORSLEY, F.C.S. 

Mr. Davis having, at the conclusion of his paper (Chemical News, 
vol, xxv., p. 207), invited chemists to give their experience on this sub- 
ject, I yield to his request, inasmuch as, from having used logyood for 
several years past, I am in a position to speak of its being perfeet/y re 
liable if used precisely in the manner I am about to describe. I have 
on former occasions contributed papers to the Chemical News relative 
to the detection of alum in bread by the incineration process, but as 
such analyses occupy a much longer time than is required by law to 
give notice of proceeding against a baker for adulteration, I was ne- 
cessitated to search for a short, and at the same time reliable, one. 
Knowing well that Mr. Hadow’s system of using a decoction of log- 
wood was per se of little or no value, as iron, copper, and other things 
produced a similar reaction, it occurred to me to use a tincture of log- 
wood together with a saturated solution of carbonate of ammonia ; and 
after making a variety of experiments with loaves purposely adulterated 
with different materials, I found that iron was the only substance that 
clashed with alum in its results, but that even these, when mixed, could 
easily be distinguished by proper procedure. 
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Feeling so thoroughly satisfied with this compound test, I placed it 
inthe hands of the police, and with their assistance I surveyed the 
whole of the county of Gloucester twice, visiting the different bakers’ 
and millers’ establishments, and have therefore had some thousand of 
Joaves pass through my hands, and succeeded in obtaining upward of 
900 convictions which it would have been impossible to have done by 
the incineration process, forty-eight hours being the time allowed to 
take proceedings in. 

At Dr. Carter Moffat’s request, I sent him a sample of this alumized 
flour, and was surprised afterward to find him stating in his lecture at 
Glasgow that alum and logwood gave a dark red, hence my letter in 
the Chemical News of September 15, 1871 (vol. xxiv., p. 151), which 
Mr. Davis now alludes to. I therefore distinctly state, that bread con- 
taining alum will, in every case, on being treated with logwood in 
solution, ultimately go blue, it being merely a question of time, 
although it may take a straw-colored tinge at first; in conjunction, 
however, with carbonate of ammonia, the blue color is more rapidly 
promoted, which is the beauty of that combination. 

As my process was explained and published in the newspapers at 
the time, perhaps Mr. Davis and others may not have seen it. I 
therefore now describe it in full: 

1. Make a tincture of logwood by digesting for eight hours two 
drachms of freshly-cut logwood chips in five ozs. of methylated spirit 
in a wide-mouthed phial, and filter. 

2. Make a saturated solution of carbonate of ammonia in distilled 
water. 

A teaspoonful of each solution, mixed with a wine-glassful of water 
ina white-ware dish, forms a pink-colored liquid. Bread containing 
alum, immersed in it for five minutes or so, and stood upon a plate to 
drain, will in an hour or two go blue on drying; but, if no alum is 
present, the pink color fades away. If, on drying, a greenish tinge 
appears, that is an indication of copper, as carbonate of ammonia pro- 
duces that color, but never a blue. 

As.a counter-check for iron, a piece of the moist blue-colored bread 
may be drenched with a few drops of glacial acetic acid, when that 
containing iron is bleached of a dirty white color, but with alum a 
rose-pink or slight buff color will be observed. 

Or it may be tried another way, thus:—Take a piece of the bread 
in its plain state, and having digested it in dilute acetic acid for an hour 
or so, press out the liquor and filter; then put in a lump of carbonate 
of ammonia, and, when all effervescence ceases, add to the clear 
liquor a few drops of solution of sulphide of potassium or sodium. If 
iron be present it will be indicated by a dark color, there being no 
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color produced with alum; but the addition of a little tincture of 
logwood immediately reveals it. 

I might even go further, and say, that if necessary, you may quanti- 
tatively estimate the alumina thus: Take, say, $ Ib. of crumb bread, 
digest it in a clean basin with some dilute acetic acid, and allow it to 
stand a few hours; then break up the mass and pass the liquid through 
a glass percolator, the rim being covered with calico, repeating the 
percolation two or three times till the liquor is clear. Throw in a 
lump of carbonate of ammonia to saturation, and add tincture of log- 
wood in excess, when, if alum be present, a dark blue color will be 
produced, with a flocculent blue precipitate on standing awhile, 
Collect this precipitate on a filter, wash it off into a dish with dilute 
nitric acid, and evaporate the red liquor to dryness. Collect the resi- 
due in a small Berlin crucible and ignite it at a red heat, when a 
white powder will be obtained consisting of alumina, with possibly a 
little lime ; treat this with liquor potass, to dissolve out the alumina, 
mix with a little water, filter, and boil with carbonate of ammonia to 
obtain the pure alumina.— Chemical News. 


A CASE OF NITRO-GLYCERINE POISONING, 
BY DR. J. C. HOLST. 


A MAN thirty vears old drank by mistake some impure nitro-glycerine, 
and directly afterward took milk and water, and at once sought medical 
aid. The symptoms were not very marked, and consisted in slight 
sense of pressure on the chest. a somewhat excited pulse, and hurried 
breathing ; there was also some giddiness. After the exhibition of an 
emetic the patient vomited a liquid smelling strongly of nitro-glycerine. 
Afterward the respiration became very fast, 100 a minute ; the pulse 
96, otherwise normal; a sense of weight in the pit of the stomach was 
complained of, as well as a feeling of uneasiness ; consciousness was not 
disturbed save for an instant; no pain was present nor thirst, nor 
were there any mucous rales in the lungs. Leeches were placed upon 
the temples and preecordia. About five hours after the ingestion of the 
poison, vomiting and diarrhcea came on; the latter was painful and 
lasted uninterruptedly foran hour. The vomit smelt of nitro-glycerine. 
The stools were first greenish, afterward whitish, with a trace of nitro- 


glycerine. 

Afterward the feelings were better, the intense abdominal pain 
disappeared, but headache was complained of. The breathing was less 
hurried, but very superficial, yet after every two or three respirations 


< 
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would come a deeper one. The man laid as though quietly asleep, but 
the stupor and cyanosis grew more and more profound, and the patient 
died quietly seven hours after the taking of the poison. 

Five hours after death the rigidity was marked. Congestion of 
the membranes and outer brain substance, and of the lungs, were 
found at the post-mortem. The tracheal mucous membrane was 
reddish brown, The left ventricle contained fluid blood; the right 
was empty. The mucous membrane of the stomach was reddish 
brown, much swollen and somewhat ecchymosed. The intestines were 
normal.—WVorshk. Mag., xxiv., 1870, and Schinidt’s Suhrb., August, 


1872. 


A NEW TEST FOR ARSENIC. 

Berrenvorrr has simplified Hager’s method of testing for this sub- 
stance, and, it would seem, has rendered it peculiarly suitable for 
testing pharmaceutical preparations for slight impurities from this 
element. 

The method of testing commercial sulphuric acid for traces of 
arsenic will give a fair illustration of the author’s process. 

A small quantity of protochloride of tin, in a shallow dish, is coy- 
ered with pure hydrochloric acid (1.12 sp. gr.) until it is dissolved. 
To this is added, drop by drop, the sulphuric acid to be treated, the 
vessel being agitated at each addition. This addition will cause con- 
siderable heating, and if no arsenic be present the liquid will remain 
clear. If the arsenic be present in the smallest quantities, the liquid will 
be colored first yellow, then brown, and finally a dark grayish-brown, 
becoming at the same time turbid. 

The process, while far more readily carried out than Marsh’s, is 
declared to be nearly equal to it in delicacy.— Journal Franklin In- 
stitute. 





Trichine.—The Prussian Government publicly calls attention to 
the presence of trichinze in hams imported 27a Bremen from the 
United States, warning purchasers to abstain from them, and threaten- 
ing the sellers with criminal proceedings.— Med. and Surg. Reporter. 








DEATIT AFTER TAKING ITYDRATE OF CHLORAL. 


F. Jouty (Bayer. Afrztl. Intell.-Blatt, 1872, Nos. 18 and 14) states 
that in the course of two years, during which he has employed hydrate 
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of chloral in the treatment of the insane, he had met with two cases of 
sudden death following its use. The dose was in each case below the 
average, and the chloral was chemically pure. The patients during 
life presented no contra-indications to the use of the remedy. One had 
taken the chloral at night for four evenings in succession ; on the 
fifth evening, after taking it, the respiration and circulation at once 
ceased. The necropsy showed anemia of the brain, acute cedema of 
the lungs, hyperemia of the abdominal organs, a perfectly healthy 
heart and vessels, and dark fluid blood. In the other case, chloral had 
been given twelve days in succession, with the effect of producing 
sleep after a short stage of excitement. On the thirteenth day the 
patient died, after some stertorous breathing, a quarter of an hour 
after the dose. There was here found moderate eedema of the lungs; 
the blood was fluid, but normally distributed ; the heart was large and 
flabby, and its muscular structure was pale, but not friable. —~Med. 
and Surg. Reporter. 





DEATIL FROM THE STING OF A BEE. 


On the 19th of July, a female, age fifty-five, was stung by a bee 
behind the ear. Shortly afterwards she became unconscious, and died 
before the doctor who was sent for arrived. The brother of the 
deceased stated at the inquest that she was of a delicate and nervous 
constitution. In the autumn of 1870 she was stung by a bee, and 
the consequences were very peculiar, She became unconscious, and 
remained in that state for two hours. Beck, in his work on Medical 
Jurisprudence, quotes a case where a sting on the back of the finger 
was quickly followed by “ vomiting, sweating, trembling, and great 
difficulty of breathing.” 

Dr. Tanner quotes a case from the American Journal of the Medi- 
cal Sciences, of a man who suffered very seriously in the month of 
August, 1819, from the single sting of a bee, and who being stung a 
second time (on the temple) in the following year, died from the 
effects thereof within ten minutes. Two or three other cases of fatal 
result are quoted by the same author, but happily such an occurrence 
is exceedingly rare. The advice given by the coroner, Dr. Diplock, 
to “ give stimulants freely ” in such cases, is undoubtedly founded on 
sound principles, the immediate cause of death being apparently 
failure of the heart’s action —Lancet, July 27, 1872. 
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POISONING BY ACETATE OF BARYTA. 

Ix L’ Union Médicale of October 5, Dr. Lagarde describes the case of 
a man for whom he had ordered a dose of sulphovinate of soda, but to 
whom was administered, by mistake, acetate of baryta, in the quantity 
of between two and three drachms. When summoned to his patient 
he found him very pale; voluntary motion was almost completely 
abolished, with nearly suppressed voice, cold, very wet skin, irregu- 
lar and feeble respiration, almost without murmur, and a feeble, 
small pulse of 125 to 180 per minute. The tongue was a little 
blackish, but preserved its movements ; there had been efforts at vom- 
iting, and there was nausea; the urine was clear and abundant; the 
stools involuntary ; the pupils normal; the face anxious and the mind 
clear to the close. 

In spite of treatment the man died ,of gradual asphyxia from 
paralysis of the respiratory muscles, without having moved in the 
slightest from the position in which the doctor found him. At the 
autopsy nothing definite was found, unless it were a dark fluid state of 
the blood. 

3efore the fact of poisoning was recognized, the doctor tasted the 
remainder of the potion freely. 

Three or four hours afterward he was seized with an intense general 
feebleness, with disagreeable feelings of formication, ete., under the 
skin, especially of the face. After about two hours he had marked 
borborygmus and a semi-liquid stool. About an hour after this the 
weakness had so increased that he could scarcely raise his hand to his 
head. Lis pulse was 65 (5 below normal), the skin cold, the general 
sensibility intact, but the peculiar pricklings about the head were 
increased, 

About seven hours after the ingestion of the poison he had some 
nausea, followed by very copious vomiting. At the eighth hour there 
was complete paralysis of the left forearm, and at the ninth hour almost 
as complete relaxation of all four members as possible, and he had 
again some vomiting, a semblance of which indeed occurred nearly every 
hour during the night. From thistime the paralysis rapidly gained upon 
all the muscles, and finally respiration became very much affected. 
The doctor was unable to cough, to articulate a word of more than 
two syllables, and at last the sphincters became involved, and involuntary 
passages occurred. The pulse fell to 56, but fortunately only for a 
short time was irregular. The temperature was lowered, but intelli- 
gence and consciousness were not affected. The paralysis persisted for 
twenty-four hours, and then gradually disappeared, voluntary motion 
returning first in those extremities in which it had first disappeared. 
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There was not at any time abdominal pain, but for forty-eight hours , 
there was intense thirst. or the same period of time after recovering, 
the urine contained a large amount of mucus in it, but an analysis failed 
to detect baryta on the thorax. There was an eruption of acne, which 
disappeared after some days. 


THE CHEMICAL CHARACTERS BY WHICIT THE MEDICO. 
LEGAL EXPERTS CAN RECOGNIZE DIGITALINE., 

Ix 2’ Union Médicale for August 22, 1872, Messrs. E. & G. Tlomolle, 
after quoting the opinion of Tardieu, that it is not possible to find digi- 
taline in cases of poisoning, affirm that they think it can be dene. 
The first step should be to purify the matters to be examined by mace- 
ration, first in strong alcohol (95 per cent.), afterward in chloroform, 
the remaining steps being confined to the substances dissolved out 





by these menstrua. The presence of a bitter taste is of some import, 
but no attempt should be made to recover the digitaline in substance, as 
its physical characters are not distinctive, and much of it is necessarily 
lost during the requisite process. 

The absence of a precipitate with the chloride of platinum, shows 
that no alkaloid is present in the bitter liquids. The emerald green 
color produced by contact with concentrated pure hydrochloric acid is 
distinctive. It has been objected that the same color is produced by 
bile and chlorophyll. We have, however, tested a vegetable extract to 
which digitaline had been added, and got the color; then tested another 
portion of the same extract without the addition of the digitaline, and 
failed to develop the color. 

If pure beef bile be treated with alcohol 15 per cent., the liquid 
agitated with hydrated oxide of lead, filtered, and evaporated to an ex- 
tract, this treated with chloroform, and the solution allowed to evapo- 
rate, the residue does not turn green with hydrochloric acid. 

The best method of performing the testing for digitaline is as fol- 
lows: A portion of the product obtained for testing is put in a small 
capsule of porcelain, and to it are added, by means of a glass rod, two 
or three drops of the strong acid, and the mixture slightly heated. 
The green color rapidly develops, but, when there is only a small por- 
tion of the digitaline, does not persist more than 24 hours. When the 
expert desires to preserve the color, he may do so by dissolving the 
green matter ina drop of chloroform. When this evaporates, a perma- 
nent green is left. 

The reactions produced with iodine, bromine, and chlorine are very 
characteristic, but require a considerable amount of the digitaline. 
These tests should be applied in the following order: 
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1st. Intense bitter taste. 

9d. Hydrochloric acid. 

3d. If the quantity be sufficient the sulphuric acid, tannic acid, the 
chlorine and bromine tests, may be used. 

The hydrochloric acid test with digitaline we believe to be infal- 
lible. 

In a doubtful case of poisoning, the method of Stas should be em- 
ployed to discover the alkaloids, ete., with the bulk of the matters vom- 
ited, stomach contents, ete. A moiety of the material should be 
preserved for the looking-for of digitaline. If the symptoms have 
been very significant of poisoning with the latter substance, the 
bulk of the material should be examined for it. The process 
should be conducted as follows: The material should be filtered. 
The liquid portion should be triturated with fresh hydrated oxide 
of lead (1 to 20 by weight); then to it should be added its volume 
of alcohol of 95 per cent., filtered and evaporated at a low temperature ; 
when, during evaporation, albuminous or fatty flakes form, they should 
he separated by passing thre ugh a filter previously moistened with dis- 
tilled water. When the liquid has become of a syrupy consistence, it 
should be put into a test-glass and agitated with less than its volume 
of chloroform, which should afterwards be separated by a pipette. 
This may be repeated several times, and the chloroform be allowed to 
evaporate ina porcelain capsule. If fatty matters appear to be present 
in the residue, they should be removed by benzine, which does not dis- 
solve at all the digitaline. 

The solid material remaining on the original filter, and the viscera 
cut fine, should be treated as follows: Its weight of alcohol (at 95 per 
cent.) should be added to the mass. After many hours of contact, the 
liquid is to be decanted and replaced by fresh aléohol ; this is repeated 
three times. The alcoholic products are then united, agitated with 
hydrate of lead, filtered and evaporated at a low temperture (never 
above 40° C.), The residue, of the consistence of honey, must be care- 
fully washed with benzine, and then treated with alcohol of 95 per 
cent., which leaves much of it behind. The solution thus obtained is 
to be evaporated as before to a syrupy consistence, and then shaken 
in a test-glass with chloroform, from which an extract is obtained, as 
in the examination of the liquid contents. This extract should be 
washed with very pure ether and distilled water. 

The reasons for the various steps of this process are discussed by the 
authors, but are sufticiently obvious. 


Lightning Stroke.—In the London Lancet of July 20th, Drs. 
Clarke and Brigham detail two cases of stroke from one bolt. The 
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woman escaped with a temporary paralysis of one arm and a perma- 
nent drying of the milk in the breast of the same side. The old man 
died after about forty-eight hours. At the post-mortem the skull was 
found fractured,a small irregular triangular piece being blackened and 
loosened. <A large quantity of thick fluid blood was found beneath the 
torn membranes, and the substance of the right hemisphere was very 
much softened. Rigor mortis came on very slowly. 


Death from a Grain of Morphia.—In the London Lancet of 
July 6th, is detailed the case of a lady who died twelve hours after the 
ingestion of a grain of morphia. She was suffering from large 
abdominal tumors and dropsy. 


Recognition of Phosphorus Poisoning.—M. Poulet stated be- 
fore the French Academy of Science that phosphorus is always 
eliminated in the urine, when taken internally, in the form of hypo- 
phosphoric acid, and that taking advantage of this, the existence of 
phosphorus poisoning can be readily recognized or disproved. To 
discover hypophosphorie acid in the urine, nitric acid should be added 
to it, and the whole heated to calcination. If the acid be present, as 
dryness is reached the mixture suddenly bursts into flame like a packet 
of matches.—Gazette Médicale de Paris, August 17, 1872. 


Murder by a Needle.—An extremely interesting medico-legal 
case is reported from Limberg. The wife of the attendant at the 
anatomical cabinet died suddenly and without visible sign of disease 
or injury. This led to a post-mortem, which at first revealed no cause 
of death. <A closer examination, however, discovered an almost 
imperceptible red point in the region of the heart, resembling the bite 
of a flea. This region was of course at once examined to disclose a 
broken needle in the heart. 

The murderer, thoroughly familiar with the anatomy of the body, 
had doubtless sacrificed his victim during sleep. The anatomical 
servant was at once arrested.— Zhe Clinic. 


Death from Quinoidine.—By C. Mrymorr Sipy.—A_ laboring 
man by mistake took a concentrated ague mixture, containing some 
170 grains of quinoidine. Immediately he was taken with excessive 
vomiting, and died in about half an hour. At the post-mortem, the 
brain was found intensely congested. The right pleura was found 
adherent. The lungs were in the first stage of pneumonia. The heart 
showed signs of fatty degeneraton. The stomach was intensely con- 
gested, with patches of deeper congestion —London Lancet, July 18, 
1872. 
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Arsenic in Lamp Shades,—A German doctor has described two 
cases in Jena, and one in Frankfort, where persons using green glazed 
paper-shades were attacked with symptoms of arsenic poisoning. In 
no case did the symptoms cease until the use of the shade was dis- 
continued. The heat of the lamp volatilizing the arsenic, renders the 
small quantity present very dangerous.— Jed. and Surg. Leporter. 


Death from Bichloride of Methylene.—A man aged 51 was 
about to be operated on by Mr. Gore, at the Bath United Hospital, for 
the reduction of a dislocation, The bichloride of methylene was 
given, and the patient became insensible in two or three minutes, but 
his face then became livid and his breathing suspended. The pulse 
was at the same time observed to fail. The tongue was drawn for- 
ward, ammonia was given, and the galvanic battery was used for 
three-quarters of an hour, but without effect. The heart was found 
to be large and flabby, but there was no other sign of disease in the 
organ. At the inquest Mr. Gore said that bichloride of methylene 
had been used there two hundred and fifty times in the last two years. 
—Brit. Med. Journ., Aug. 31, 1872. 


Poisonous Ink,— According to the Zeitschrift Ocster. Apotheh. Ve- 
reins, of Aug. Ist, there has appeared in the German market an ink 
made of the nuts of anacardia. In several cases gloves were colored 
with this ink, and the result was a pustular eruption upon the hands, 
which speedily disappeared, to be followed by an intense inflamma- 
tion of the skin, confined to the arm or spreading almost all over the 


body. 


Poison by Stramonium,—Dr. A. W. Rogers was called to see a lit- 
tle girl, three years of age, in a state of wild delirium. It was with great 
difficulty that the mother could hold her on her lap. She would forcibly 
throw out her legs and stiffen them, and at the same time throw them 
wide apart from each other. The arms were being constantly thrown 
out, as if trying to reach and get hold of something ; and sometimes it 
seemed as if some object had been secured, and was for a moment 
fumbled in the fingers. The pupils were dilated, and the eye looked 
wild. The cry was a kind of scream; a little froth was seen in the 
mouth; the surface of the skin was hot; the restlessness was very 
great. 

Under the influence of an emetic she soon vomited matters contain- 
ing the seeds of the stramonium, many plants of which grew near the 
house. Afterwards a dose of castor-oil was given, and more of the 
seeds were passed from the bowels. 
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The symptoms continued through the night, and, in an abated form, 
part of the next day. The mouth and throat were very dry, and the 
saliva very viscid, but by the next evening these, with the other symp. 
toms, so much lessened that the child slept some, and the next day but 
one after the poisoning was pretty well.— Jed. and Surg. Leporter, 


Antidote for Carbolic Acid,—Th. Ifusemann has investigated 
CY. Juhrh. fiir Phar.) this subject, and arrived at the following con- 
clusions: Fatty cils, glycerine, and other similar demulcent materials, 
do not weaken the action of the poison. Of glycerine it was observed 
that it was itself poisonous to frogs. 

Alkalies and other alkaline earths, especially when used in great 
excess in solution, acted more favorably. The best antidote was made 
by dissolving 16 parts of sugar in 40 parts of water, and adding 5 
parts of chalk, previously calcined and mixed with a little water, di- 
gesting for three days, with frequent agitation, filtering, and evaporating 
the filtrate to dryness. The resulting “sugar-chalk” is freely soluble 
in water, and is the best known antidote to carbolic acid.— Véertel- 
juhrschrift fiir prakt. Pharin., | uly, 1872. 


Hair Tonics —In the Veerte/jahrschrift fiir prakt. Pharm. is 
an analysis by Wittstein of two hair restorers, the labels of which claim 
that they are harmless. Both Mrs. L. A. Allen’s World Hair Restorer 
and the [air Restorer of Dr. Brabender contain a large per cent. of 
lead. 


Poisoning by Chloral Hydrate and Morphia.—In Schmidt's 
Suhrbiicher of May 16, 1872, is detailed a case in which a patient 
took, inside of 12 hours, 8 grammes of chloral hydrate and .06 grammes 
of morphia, and recovered. 


Poisoning by Gloriosa Superb2,.—The Gloriosa superba isa hand- 
some climbing plant of the family Tilliacez, growing in India, where its 
root is much used for poisoning. Dr. Hein Chunder Bhisttacharjee de- 
tailsacase inthe Jndian Medical Gazette of July 1. Thesymptomscame 
on suddenly half an hour after administration, and death took place 35 
hours afterwards. There was sudden retching, with violent vomiting; 
spasms, contortions, and racking paitis over the whole body ; short in- 
tervals of relief, with return of the symptoms in constantly increasing 
violence. 

At the autopsy the brain and its membranes were highly congested; 
also lungs, liver, and kidney. The spleen was pulpy, extravasated with 
blood. The mucous membrane of the stomach and bowels highly 
inflamed. 
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Poisoning by Chloroform ; by Arsenic,—Dr. Poorna Chunder 
3anerjee details Jndian Medical Gazette, Aug. 1) the case of a man 
who swallowed, with suicidal intent, an ounce of chloroform, and was 
not seen for four hours afterwards, but recovered under the use of 
emetics and other proper remedies. 

In the same journal, Dr. E. D. Mackenzie gives an account of a 
man who took large lumps of arsenic, and received no treatment for 
sixteen hours. He had severe symptoms developed about 18 hours 
after the ingestion of the poison, but finally passed from the rectum the 
two lumps of arsenic, weighing together 105 grains. The treatment 
consisted mainly in the free use of the hydrated sesquioxide of iron 
and castor-oil. 


Musculus Venosus.—Dr. Francis Crumpe states, in the Dublin 
Journal of Medical Sciences for October, that in a dock near the town 
of Tralee, Ireland, there is a mussel very similar to Musculus edibilis, 
but many times larger, which, instead of being edible, is a deadly poison. 
They induce both in man and animals a state of collapse with intense 
loss of muscular power, without marked acceleration of pulse (unless 
towards death). On a post-mortem examination of a fatal case the 
stomach and intestines were found immensely distended with gas. A 
number of experiments are detailed. Almost the only symptom was 
motor paralysis. 

Led by this, Dr. Crumpe treated a case of traumatic tetanus with 
three of the raw mussels, and in three hours the symptoms were 
markedly alleviated. There was no relapse, and the woman recovered. 


Death from Ether.—Dr. W. B. Dunning, Acting House Surgeon, 
at the Bellevue Hospital, New York, reports (Medical Lecord, Oct. 1, 
1872) the case of J. S., a saddler, aged 68, who was admitted into the 
hospital on August 2, 1872, suffering from a fracture of the left fe- 
mur, just below the trochanter. The adininistration of the anesthetie 
was slowly and carefully made, and after perhaps ten minutes the pa- 
tient was fully under its influence and the operation begun. A few 
turns of the plaster had been made, when the patient’s breathing was 
observed to be rather frequent and gasping. The pulse was, however, 
full and regular. The thorax was compressed two or three times, and 
the patient’s breathing again became normal. As these symptoms not 
rarely occur during etherization, they excited no special alarm. The 
ether was, however, withheld from the patient four or five minutes, 
his respiration and pulse being normal. As he then began, however, 
to move about, and his muscles were becoming rigid, the ether cone 
was again applied. In a minute or two, the assistant, who was giving 
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the ether, observed the pupils to be dilating rapidly and the breathing 
to cease. Ilis heart was still beating, however. The ether cone was 
of course immediately removed and artificial respiration was again 
used, and all the batteries obtainable in the hospital were put in oper: 
ation in an effort to resuscitate the patient. Ilis muscles occasionally 
responded by a spasmodic movement, but no breathing again occurred, 
The efforts at resuscitation were continued about forty minutes, until 
all response to the action of the battery had ceased. 

Autopsy was made three hours after death. Rigor mortis was 
marked. Blood was fluid. Heart contained a little fluid blood, witha 
little atheroma at base of aortic valves. The lower lobe of right lung 
was cedematous, and its lower portion in a state of red hepatization. 
The ether was pure, and about 6 ounces were employed. 


Poisoning by Aconite.—Miss C. D., wt. 65, weight about two 
hundred and eighty pounds, took by mistake f3i. of tine. aconite 
root, at seven o’clock p.m. A quarter of an hour afterwards she drank 
freely of milk and eggs. At about twenty minutes past eight a phy- 
sician arrived and caused her to vomit freely. There was great numb- 
ness in all the extremities, and in an hour or two a terrible choking 
sensation. Pulse irregular, and sixty per minute. At 10.45 p.m. her 
pulse was imperceptible, and she was in a very profuse cold perspira- 
tion ; there were slight convulsions. Her surface felt like that of a 
dead person. At 11.15 p.m. she was apparently dead, so far as respira- 
tion or circulation could be discerned ; yet she kept some part of the 
body moving, and in less than an hour began to rally. By midnight 
her pulse was perceptible; she continued to improve, and by nine 
o’clock next morning she was recovered. 

Stimulants (brandy) and external heat constituted the treatment.— 
G. Cox, M.D., Philadelphia Med. Times, Nov. 2. 
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Aromatic Tincture of Arnica. 


BY DR. DELIOUX DE SAVIGNAC, 


Take of 
Bruised bay-berries........ 15 grammes. 
Flowers of arnica ......... 25 6 
“© of lavender....... 10 se 
“ of chamomile..... 10 = 
Leaves and tops of thyme.*10 ee 
“ pepperm’t.10 of 
2: +s BBO ayes oes 10 ee 
es ce palit... 3. 10 
Brandy (proof spirits)... ... 1 litre. 


Macerate for five hours, express strong- 
ly, and filter. 

The quantities are for dried herbs. 
If the latter be used fresh, double the 
quantity must be employed, and alcohol 
at 90° must be substituted for the spirit. 

This preparation is very useful in all 
forms of chronic muscular pain, whether 
rheumatic, from sprain, fatigue, age, or 
other causes. It should be used with 
continuous frictions with a piece of flan- 
nel or a woollen glove. 

Sometimes the remedy is made more 
efficient by the addition of 5 to 10 parts 
of camphor to the 100. It may be used 
internally in doses of 2 to 4 teaspoonfuls 
given unsweetened, in cases of shock from 
wounds, or wherever a simple cordial 
and stimulant is needed. A simpler but 
less elegant and efficient preparation may 
be made domestically by taking 15 
grammes each of dried chamomile, lay- 
ender, thyme, mint, sage, and balm, and 
adding 1 litre of ordinary spirit to them. 
The above formula, however, produces 
in the hands of a good pharmacien a 
much better preparation.— LZ’ Union Phar- 
maceutique, September, 1872. 


Vermifuge Powder. 

The following, by Bouchut, is recom- 

| mended especially for lumbricoid worms, 

in L’ Union Médicale for September 28, 

1872: 

Take of Calomel............... 2 ors. 
DANTONING 65505054 sees 1.5 grs. 
Powdered sugar of milk.1.5 grs. 

Mix. Give before breakfast in a table- 
spoonful of honey, to a child about two 
years old. 

To Get Rid of Body-lice, 

Dr. W. T. Carter recommends the fol- 
lowing in the American Practitioner for 

October, 1872. 


BR. Corrosive sublimate..... gr. xij 
AN COBON oo cise siete ee es Ziv. 
Oil of bergamot....... TM vj. 


Mix and add water.... 3 iijss. 

This solution should be thoroughly 
applied to every part of the body in- 
fested, taking care that every insect is 
reached byit. The first application will, 
in the majority of cases, cause the death 
of every accessible louse; but it should 
be continued twice daily for at least one 
week, in order that none may escape. It 
will generally be found necessary, where 
lice have set up an eczema of the scalp, 
to cut the hair short, in order to expose 
every retreat of the insect; and even 
where alcohol or dilute acetic acid, as . 
recommended by Hebra, are used to de- 
stroy the nits, I have found the cure 
greatly expedited if the solution of the 
bichloride be employed in conjunction 
with the above agents. When the pubis 
is the part affected, the solution should 
be briskly rubbed in upon the scrotum, 
perineum, pubes, and about the anus. If 
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body-lice are present, the clothes should 

either be destroyed, or be boiled or ex- 

posed to a temperature of 150° F, Such 

lesions as may remain after the destruc- 

tion of be treated 

according to their character. 
Syrup of Eucalyptus, 

Take of Distilled water of eu- 

calyptus 500 parts. 

White sugar.........950 

Dissolve filter.—L’ Union 


maceutique. 


Tincture of Eucalyptus. 

Take of Dried leaves of eucalyp- 

tes (iC a1) os eon as 

Alcohol, at 80° «..........: 

Allow to macerate for ten days, then 

filter.—Jbid. 
Wine of Eucalyptus. 

Take of Dried leaves of eu- 

calyptus ....... 30 parts. 

Alcohol at 60° ...... 60 

Good white wine. ..1,000 

Allow to maccrate in the alcohol for 


the vermin are to 


“ 


Phar- 


and 


1 part. 
5 


“ 


““ 


twenty-four hours, then add the wine; | 


after ten days, filter.—Jbid. 


Hydro-Alcoholic Extract of 
Eucalyptus. 
Take of Dried eucalyptus 
leaves (cut up). 1,060 parts. | 


3,000 


| 


Distil to obtain the essential oil ; make 
an aqueous extract of the material re- | 
maining in the apparatus, and to it add 
alcohol at 60°, 1,000 parts. 

Filter the alcoholic solution and evapo- 
rate it to the consistency of an extract; 
when nearly cold, mix the volatile oil 
thoroughly with it.—Jdid. 


Ointment for Tinea. 

Dr. Robinson suggested a prescription | 
in the treatment of tinea capitis and | 
eczema, which he has used with much! 
success. 


| 
| 


| 


R Liquid tar......... ‘ewes 
Oint. nit. mercury........ 3 ij. 
Mix. 


S. Apply in thin plaster every third 
day. Dr. Robinson gives Fowler's soly- 
tion for a while after the local trouble is 
relieved. — Proceedings Kentucky Med. Soe, 
1872. 

Syrup of the Lacto-Phos- 

phate of Lime. 

For this the Chemist and Druggist 
gives this formula: 

Concentrated lactic acid... .f. 

Magma of freshly precipi- 
tated phosphate of lime, as 
much as will dissolve. 


Zi, 


| Orange-flower water........ f. 3 iss, 
| AV RIED MU MDs a. ac x sis coi f. 3 viii. 
OPVANIC CUTAN. 505s ccise es ose 3 xi. 


Mix the lactic acid with two ounces of 
water, and saturate it with the magma. 
Put the liquid upon a filter, and add the 
| rest of the water until eight fluid ounces 
{of filtrate are obtained. Pour this upon 
ithe sugar contained in a bottle; shake 
| occasionally until solution is effected, 
sand strain. No heat ought to be ap- 
plied, clse the syrup assumes a milky 
lappearance. Tho syrup thus prepared 
contains between two and three grains of 
{dry phosphate of lime in each fluid 
| drachm, besides the lactie acid. 


Revulsive Liniment. 


Take of Oil of turpentine 
Tartar emetic 


30 parts. 


Mix. 

Frictions are to be practised three or 
four times a day, until an eruption is 
provoked 

Useful in chronic rheumatism.—Reowe 
de Thirap, Med.-Chir, 


Formula for Headache Fol- 
lowing Alecholic Debauch, 
WRIGHT'S. 

Take of Solution of acetate of 
ammonia, tincture 
of bitter orange- 
peel, syrup of bitter 


.- 20 parts, 
“ 


orange-pecl, ii .. 


WUE cs scewaewnnow 


M. 
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§. To be given in repeated tablespoon- 
ful doses. —Revue de T'hérap, Med.-Chir. 


Collyria. 

Dr. Delioux de Savignac claims (Bul- 
letin de Therapeut.) that lavender water is 
very superior for use as a vehicle for 
collyria, and gives the following formula: 

Astringent Collyrium. 
Take of Crystallized alum... 0.3 parts. 
Distilled water of lay- 


COORD nia Giese as 100 
Mix, and filter carefully. 
Deterzive Collyrium. 
Take OL BOVAK 24:60:00 < 406 1 to 2 parts. 
Distilled water of 
lavender ........ 100 ee 


Mix. 
This eollyrium is often more effica- 
cious in painful ophthalmia than the 
astringent preparations. 


anum should be added to it. 


Cataplasms of Iodide of 
Starch, 
Take of Starch........... 
oiling Water.... 6 
Mix, and add whilst still hot: 
Tincture of Iodine. 4} part. 
When cool forms a jelly, which is often 
exceedingly beneficial as a local dressing 


12 parts. 


“ 


in foul, ill-conditioned ulcers.—Levue de | 


Thérap., Sept. 15, 1872. 


Calabar Beans for Constipa- 
tion. 

Calabar beans have, until lately, been 
but little used, except for contracting the 
pupil of the eye, and by Dr. Ogle in 
chorea. Dr. Victor Subbotin, in the 
Deutsch. Archiv. Klin. Med., proposes 
Calabar beans for atony of the bowels, 
observing that it has been found by 
vaucr, and confirmed by A. V. Bezold 
and others, that this drug produces a 
cramp-like condition in organs that are 
supplied with involuntary muscular 
fibres, 


When the pain | 
is excessive, from 1 to 2 parts of laud- | 


| We uses the preparation in the follow- 
ing form: 


}} Ext. sem. physostig. ven., grs. iv. 
CFU COMIN G2, sano os esses 31 
| Solve. Sig. Four times a day, four 
| drops. 


| He first administered this solution to a 
| female who was much constipated from 
After the patient 
|had used this preparation twice, a swell- 
ling in the abdomen, caused by fieeal 
| matter, disappeared permanently, and the 

patient was cured. Her constipation had, 
| however, once already disappeared tem- 
| porarily by the use of aloes and rhubarb. 
| Dr. Subbotin has since treated two cases 
|of atony of the bowels and one case of 
chronic bronchial catarrh (atonic state of 
the bronchial walls) most successfully 
j With the Calabar beans.—Medieal and 
| Surg. Reporter, Sept. 28, 1872. 


}atony of the bowels. 





Antiscorbutic Gargle. 
| Take Decoction of yellow bark .150 parts. 


Tincture of myrrh ...... oe 

Alcoholate of scurvy-grass. 8 “ 

Syrup of mulberries..... 40) °** 
Mix. 


To be used as a mouth-wash and gargle 
in scurvy.—Reoue de Thérap. Méd-Chi- 
rung. 


AntiNeuralgic Pills, 


| Take of Valerianate of zinc. .0.30 centigr. 
Ext. of hyoscyam,..0.15 


Ext. of opium..... 0.098 * 
Conserve of roses q.s. to make 6 
pills. 


Give two or three, at intervals of three 
hours, and renew the same medication on 
the second day for trifacial neuralgia.— 
TL? Union Meéd, 


Detersive Gargle. 
Take of Decoction of cinchona.150 grms. 


Honey of roses........ 30. 
Chlorhydric acid. .. 20 to 30 grs. 
Mix. 


Employed in gangrenous angina. 
—L Union Méd. 





{It should be remembered that acid 
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gargles, as well as those ‘conte ining alum 

or tincture of the chloride of iron, are 

very destructive to the teeth.—Eb. N.R.] 

Calvo’s Depurative and Su-| 
dorific Syrup. 


Guaiac and china-root.44 2506 grammes. | 


AREATORS 3.55. «<2. RT ie a i 
Sarsaparilla ......... ....500 oS 


Boil with sufficient water in a close | 


vessel. 

Add to this decoction : 
Lobelia syphilitica....... 
Flowers of borage........ 

Infuse for 12 hours. 

And add: 

White sugar............5,000 grammes. 

Dose, 50 to 100 grammes daily. 

—I? Union Méd. 


.250 grammes. 
62 


“ 


Treatment of Gonorrhea by 


Tanno-Glycerine Paste. 

Dr. Tomowitz, K. K. Regiments Arzt, 
Austrian army, reports the successful em- 
ployment of a modified Schuster’s (Aix- 
la-Chapelle) tanno-glycerine paste for 
syphilis and gonorrhea. His formula is 
as follows: 

R Acidi tannici.. . 

CO UNVENS: 5.5.0 5c os 
Glycerine. ......q.s. ut ft. pasta. 


gr. iv. 


Some 50-60 drops of glycerine are re- 
quisite to bring the paste to a proper 
consistency. A sound or elastic bougie | 
is dipped into the paste warmed over a | 


stove or spirit-lamp, and thus smeared is | 
introduced into the orificium penis to the | 


fossa navicularis, where it is held for five 
minutes. This operation is repeated three 
times a day. In glect the catheter or 
bougie is carried back to the bladder and 
slowly withdrawn, so as to bring the! 
paste into contact with every surface of | 
the urethra. Even in acute cases the| 
pain is bat ¥ very slight.—Allg. Militaraztl. 
Zeit., Aug. 11,1872; The Clinic. 


Glycerole of Assafcetida. 

BY ALONZO ROBBINS. 
Assafmida.....02..4.52 
Glycerine, q. s. ad...... 


R 


Select the best assafeetida and cut it 
quite fine; put it into an eight-ounce bot- 
tle, and add five fluid ounces of glycerine ; 
| cork well and suspend ina can of water, 
which place on the stove where the heat 
will be very moderate ; let it remain so a 
| day or two, shaking the bottle frequent- 
ily; then strain through a coarse cloth, 
| and return the residue to the bottle with 
three fluid ounces of glycerine; let stand 
and then strain into that first 

obtained, and make up to eight fluid 
ounces by adding glycerine. 

One fluid drachm of this added to seven 
| drachms of water will make milk of 
assafcetida containing the proper quantity 
| of the drug. 

The formula, as given above, I have 
;made use of a number of times during 

the last ten years, and have found it to 
| furnish at all times a good article of milk 
of assafeetida. I have also used glycerine 
with gum ammoniac, and, while the so- 
| lution was not as perfect as that of assa- 
| feetida, I have found, upon examination, 
that the amount of ammoniac taken up 
is about the same as when the mistura 
/ammoniaci is made by the official for- 
}mula. With myrrh I did not succeed well, 
| but still obtained a passable preparation, 
| which I have no doubt could be, by con- 
, tinued experiments, much improved.— 
| Journal of Pharmacy. 


'‘Ferrated Elixir of Calisaya. 
There is no process of decolorizing 
calisaya. The elixir made from the 

'bark will be transparent, clear, and 

‘of a beautiful reddish-brown color; 
handsome preparation when freshly made, 

| but which will become murky and de- 

| posit when standing long. To avoid this, 
| different formulas have from time to time 
been published, which substitute quinia 

}and cinchona for the percolate of the 
bark; the desired color may be easily 
given to the fluid by sandal-wood. 

Take of Cinnamon water 2 pints. 





| as before, 


Caraway water 1 pint. 
Tinct. of orange-peel. + “ 
PIODNOL caecvscesace es 
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BANG. acai oicaie ses 2 pints. | 2. Take of Camphor eeiancers 1 ounce. 
“= (LT OSes ee ee ee 3 CS Oil of cloves.... 1 drachm. 
Pyrophosphate of iron 2 ounces. “  cedrat, 
Sulphate of quinia...12 grains. “  lavender,ii.40 grains, 
Cinchona....... a * “* bergamot, 
Mix the cinnamon and cana water “ thyme, 43..20 “ 
with the tincture of orange-peel ; dissolve ‘* cinnamon..10 


the salt of iron, quinia, and cinchona in 
it; add the other ingredients and filter. 
—Druggists’ Circular, September. 


Tannate of Quinia. 

In a recent note made by Dr. Lisbach 
on tannate of quinia, this compound is 
said to possess many advantages over 
sulphate of quinine. Dr. 
to this the following remark :—‘ After 
many experiments made on my own per- 
son and others, I have found that, as a 
febrifuge, tannate of quinine at the most | 
is only one-tenth as effective as sulphate 
of quinine, and nine-tenths can again be | 
found in the urine and feces.” 


Aromatic Vinegar, 

There are different formule employed 
for the preparation of this pungent and 
refreshing stimulant; it is dropped for | 
this purpose on a piece of sponge, or crys- | 


tals of sulphate of potassa, contained in | 


“ vinaigrette,” 
Sometimes a 


a stoppered bottle or 
which is only smelt at. 


few drops are placed on a hot plate, or | 


sprinkled about a sick-room, to sweeten | 
the air. As it is highly corrosive, it | 
should be kept from contact with the | 
skin and clothes. 


1, Take of Glacial acetic acid. 1 pound. 


Rectified spirit.... 2 fl. oz. 
Camphor (pure 
crushed, small),, 24 


- of cloves (finest) 14 dr’m 
rosemary, 
bergamot, 
cinnamon, 
lavender, 
pimento, 4% 4 
Mix in a stoppered bottle, and agitate 
until the whole of the camphor is dis- 
solved. Very fine and highly esteemed. 


oc 


Glacial acetic acid.4 

Mix as before. Very fine. 
3. Take of Glacial acetic acid. 1 pound. 
Oil of cloves...... 30 grains. 
‘cinnamon... .20 
lave’r (Eng).10 
Camphor 2 ounces. 

Mix as before.—Druggists’ Circular. 


4 pound. 


“ 


“cc “ce 





Hager makes | 


Eclectic Formulas, 
Dr. Eli G. Jones, in aa Chicago Med- 


Crush the whole; mix and macerate 
in forty ounces of thirty per cent. alcohol 
for ten days. Apply strong pressure and 
add half a pound of white sugar to the 
clear liduid. 

Dosr.—Half a teaspoonful in a little 
| water every hour, or as often as neces- 

sary; is very useful as a carminative in 
| colic, and in suppression of the menses: 
| Take of Parsley root, 
Burdock root, 
Wild carrot seed, equal parts. 

Make an infusion. This formula is 
not only useful in dropsy, but also in 
chronic inflammation of the kidneys. 

The following are commended as ex- 
cellent diaphoretic remedies. 

A good diaphoretic may be made as 
follows: 


| ical Times (Eclectic), gives the following 
| formulas: 
| Take of Angelica root .......... 3 iv. 
| Dioscorea root ......... 3 ii. 
Leonurus, 
Coriander seeds, 
Anise seeds, 
| Dill seed 853.0. .5.50063 am 21 
| 


Take of Tr. asclepias tub......... Zii. 
Tr. caulophyll........... 31. 
"Tr. aPIstolOehs.i.:5/:6/0:<:50-6° 3 de 





Mix. 
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. Give one tesspoontal in warm cat: | 
nip or ginger tea every fifteen minutes. 
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repeated hoy or five times in the next 
twenty-four biaiiiee and the cure is com- 


White root is in the proved composition | plete. It may be used in every form of 
powder. | itch in children with advantage. It has, 
Take of Myrica.................Ibii, [to be sure, no effect on the eczema 
Zingiber, | scabiei; for this, soap baths, starch pow- 

Ase lepias. . er one aon .ad thi. | der, or glycerine inunctions are re quired, 

CAI ..:5050 5: (ieee wee = il. | in adults the best plan is to rub in the 
PIRTINAOEE oc soneen ii, | balsam of Peru all over the naked body, 


Mix. 
Dose, one teaspoonful in a cup half | 
full of warm water. 


| 

Fumigating Pastilles of Cof:-) 
fee. | 

The vapor from roasting coffee is| 


known to be an excellent disinfectant or 
deodorizer. To facilitate its use for this | 
purpose, Mr. George C. Close has pro- 
posed the following formula: 


kh. Coffee, freshly roasted and 
TC | ES ee a 3 iv. 
Powd. chlorate of potassa .. 3 ii. 
Powd. tragacanth ......... Ziv. | 
SIMPLE HTN «sce eos 1 | 


Make into conical-shaped pastilles of 
convenient and dry without heat. 
The coffee should not be very fine, but | 
perhaps a little finer than it is ordinarily | 
ground.——Druggists’ Circular. | 


The New Treatments of Itch. 


The following 
German of 
from an Eng! 
Balsam of Peru is preferable to all the 
Aca- 
rapidly killed by it; 
acts with rapidity, with cer- 
because it does no 


size, 


the 
we 


translation from 
Rothmund, 
ish source : 


Professor 


quote 


other vaunted remedies, because the 


seabici is most 


it 


and agreeably: 


rus 
hecause 
tainty, 
inj ry to th 


skin; 





because it casi ily pen- 
not 
absolutely necessary with it ; and because 
it kills all the for 
when well rubbed into the skin it comes 
in contact with the eggs. As a remedy | 
for children it is superior to all others. | 
The children are first placed in a warm 
bath, then well dried, and forty drops of 
the balsam rubbed well in. This is to be 


etrates the skin; because baths are 


acari and their eges, 


| to begin the treatment with a bath; 
‘if a bath is first @iven, 
| should not follow 


} dried be il the remedy is used. 


tion to Peru balsam is its expense. 


! action. 


\the two other excipients. 
}avoid poisoning, the carbolic acid must 


| slowly, carefully, and giving 
special attention to certain parts of the 
body, especially the fingers. Although 
in the f itch the rubbing-in 
cannot yet, whatever 
substance may be used, the mode of pre- 
paring the inunction is of great impor- 


gently, 


treatment of 


act mechanically, 


jtance. <As the balsam is readily dis- 
tributed, nine grammes of it suflice for 


one operation. It is not at all necessary 
but 
the rubbing in 
the bath immediately, 
as the balsam is more rapidly absorbed 
by a dry 
easily perspire, the skin 


skin. Ience, in persons who 
should be well 


When 


the operation is carefully performed, re- 
lapses occur very rarely, and there is 
never any increase in the eczema that 


may be present. It is seldom that pru- 
after the itch. Should 

occur, aereeable symptom is more 
readily by the of 
earbolie acid than by warm baths and 
soft soap or elycerine. 


rigo occw's 
this 


removed 


dis 
ait 


internal use 
The only objec- 
Car- 
bolic acid, on account of its 
facile and 
deserves to be mentioned next to 
balsam. It must be mixed with 

rine or oleum lini to prevent its caustic 


its efficacy, 





employment, its cheapness, 

Peru 
glye = 
One scruple of acid. carbol. is 
to be mixed with two ounces of either of 
In order to 


be used in small quantities, or, better 
still, as a salt, thus: 


es 
cv 


NAM CANDOL soins sicc sae, Als KY: 
Aque destil....c.ssese00 13 clxxx. 
Mix. 
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With this the affected portions of the 
skin are to be rubbed three times a day, 
and even in the most inveterate cases the 
treatment never lasts more than two and 
a half days; relapses are not to be feared, 
and if the rubbing-in is carefully per- 
formed, no erythema to speak of occurs. 
An additional rubbing-in should be made 
some cight or ten days after the cure of 
the itch, in order to kill any acari or 
their eggs that may have lurked among 
the clothes or bed-linen.—Med. & Surg. 
Reporter. 


After-Pains and suppressed 
Lochia, 

R Chloral hydrate . 
Potass. brom.... 
oC CORE ater PPR : 
S. Every two hours. M. 

—dJournal of Mat. Medica. 
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YTS 


. Xe 
STS. XX. 


s 
i 


S 


on 


Sleeplessness 


occurring in hypochondria, hysteria, and, 


indeed, in all nervous affections, may be | 


overcome with great certainty by the 
adininistration of the following pills: 
h Assafoetidee clr. i, 
Morph. sulphatis ......... gr. ij. 
ft. pil. no. 30. 


S. One or two at bed-time. 


They are very efficacious in arresting | 


the dry cough which is occasionally con- 
sequent on disordered menstruation in 
nervous females. —Georg. Med, Comp. 


Stimulating Hypodermic In- 


jections in Typhoid Fever. 


We find in the Gazette IIbdomadaire 
of June 16, some account of a novel 


mode of treatment adopted by a German | 
physician in the collapse of typhoid | 


fever. The subjects were Prussian sol- 
diers, who, during the siege of Paris, 
suffered from typhoid of extremely at- 
axic type, with feeble heart-movement, 


Zuelzer, observing the resemblance to 
the choleric condition, in which he had 
derived good results from stimulating 
| hypodermic injections, determined to try 
the same method, and accoxlinely in- 
jected into each of the four extremities 
ten drops sulphuric ether, with five drops 
“The 
The pulse, be- 


*anisated ammoniacal solution.” 
results were remarkable. 
fore small and irregular, became full and 
the contractions of the heart, 
which had been feeble and irregular, be- 
| came energetic and regular; its impulse, 
now well 
marked. Frequently, after one or two 
| injections, the cyanosis and collapse van- 
‘ished. This plan has the additional 
advantage of gaining time for other treat- 
Small abscesses are formed at the 
places of puncture, but they are of no 


strong ; 


| before imperceptible, was 


iment, 
importance.” — Georg. Med, Comp. 


Formula for Chloroasis, 


| DR. JOIN WARE'S. 
| & Ferri citrat ....... eee dr. ij. 
Syrupi aurantii, 
Aque menth, pip.... a& f. oz. ij. 
ANGESG PUES 500 Skies OZ. iV. 
M. 


S. Teaspoonful twice a day.—Georg. 
Med, Comp. 


Laxative Pill. 


| B Ext. aloes pulv......... 0z. 88 

| Gambogie............ . dna 

| . Rhei pulv...... Sad gs NC Se 

| Olei cinnamom......... ett. xx. 


Make 120 pills. 

The above is the favorite laxative pill 
}of a distinguished {ecturer and prac- 
| titioner.—Geor, Med. Comp. 


Laxative Mixture. 

Prof. Lindsly says the best remedy he 
has ever tried in habitual constipation, is 
to take a half drachm of Epsom salts, 
dissolved in half a pint of water—add- 
ing ten drops of elixir of vitriol—one 





small and irregular pulse, cyanosis, cold | hour before breakfast. The smaller the 
extremities, and general collapse. Dr. ! dose the better, provided it will operate. 
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It may be taken for weeks till a cure is 
effected.—Georg. Med. Comp. 


For Diarrhea. 


ki Tinct. camphore ...... f. 02. iss. 
TANG. CAPRICE 0.55602... f. 02. ss. 
Spiriti lavendule comp., 
TANCE OPW . o:..<0:030.0:0 aa f. oz. i. 
M. 


§. 20 to 30 drops pro re nata. 

This is highly recommended, both in 
the milder forms of diarrhea and in the 
early diarrheal stage of epidemic cholera, 
by Dr. Horace Green, of New York. 
—Georg. Med. Comp. 


Liniment for Rheumatism 
and Neuralgia, 
PROF. COX'S. 
R Olei origani, 
Tinct. camphore.. 44 f. 02. ss. 
Granville’s lotion .... f. dr. iij. 


Chloroformi......... dr. iijss. 
Tinct. aconiti, 

Tinct. capsici..... ia f. oz. ss. 
Ol. sassafras......... dr. ss. 


Lin. safon. comp’d... 0. i. 


M. 
—Georg. Med. Comp. 


Albuminous Potion. 


RICORD. 
Take of Water of lettuce .. 60 grammes. 
White of eggs.... 1 or 2. 


Syrup of poppy .. 30 grammes. 
M. 
To be taken in the course of the day, 
for subacute dysentery. 


Pomade fer Dandruff. 
Take of Powdered wood 


charcoal, 
Sublimed — sul- 
phur,....each 25 grammes. 


Soot and carbon- 
ate of potash, 
cc Rea 3 © 
ci Dae 100 
Make into a pomade. Anoint the 
head freely at night, and put on an oiled- 


| silk cap; in the morning wash with Cas- 
| tile soap. Repeat.—L’ Union Médicale, 


| Pills for Retention of Urine. 


HORION’S. 
Take of Extract of belladon. 3 centigr, 
ae Indian 
BRESEIND 595s 0:0, os |: is 
Bromide of potas- 
=| | 30 si 
Camphor . .o..<656. 19s 


Make into 15 pills. 

Five a day in retention of urine; pass 
daily into the urethra a larger and larger 
catheter.—L’ Union Médicale, 


An Injection for Gonorrhea. 


Dr. Reynolds claims almost uniform 
success for the following injection in 
gonorrhea: 


Take of Balsam copaiba......... 3x. 
Cryst. carb. soda........ 3 XX. 
WV ONE sc ek a's sass Bee Sites 3 Xxx, 


To one part of this emulsion add three 
parts of water, and inject through a cath- 
eter, carried into the urethra four or 
five inches, as often astwice or thrice a 
day. In chronic cases he uses equal 
part of water and the emulsion.—Ameri- 
can Pract. 


Pruritus Vulve. 


LISFRANC. 
Take of Bichloride of mercury. 1 part. 
AMMEN ooo rae isa = oie 20 parts. 
RICAN aera is aris sinister 100“ 
WYRURT oan ese 2,500 “ 


Mix. 
S. Apply freely to the part.—Reoue de 
Thérap. 


Antacid Powder. 


Take of Calcined magnesia....... 8 grs. 
Bicarbonate of soda...... ites 
Powdered canella........8 “ 


Mix, and divide into six powders, one 
of which may be given every two hours 
to infants suffering from diarrhoea with 
green stools.—Revue de Thérap. 
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Carminative Mixture for 
Diarrhea, 


Dr. E. H. Coover has used the follow- 


ing with great advantage in epidemic | 


diarrhoea with vomiting 


BR Syrup of ginger... .f.3 iij. 
Tr: Of OPIUM. ..2...</6 f. 3 j. 
Oil of cloves. etts. XXv. 


Oil of cinnamon, .. gtts. xxXv. 
Syrup of rhubarb ..f. 3 ij. M. 
Dose. One dessert-spoonful every two 
or three hours. This remedy seemed to 
ease. —Med. and Surg. Reporter. 


Treatment of Chorea. 
BY DR. EDWARD MONTGOMERY. 
When the disease depends on anemia, 
mal-nutrition, or an altered condition of 
the blood, favorable hygienic measures, 
with tonic medicaments, are indicated. 
In these forms of the disease strychnine, 
quinine, arsenic, zinc, iron, etc., are the 
medicines from which most good is to 
beexpected. The following isa favorite 
prescription of mine in these cases: 


B SUVCRMID. 5... 6 cee ees QT 
Quine sulphi.. 6.166: 002... 31. 
Acidi phosphorici dilut.... f. 3 i. 
Aq-mMenths, VTC 56 5.4:./6../410:0 f. 2 vi 
Tinct. cardam.comp....... f. Zi. 

Misce. 


Sig. A teaspoonful three times a day, 
for a child eight or nine years of age. 

The citrate of iron and quinine, or 
Fowler’s solution of* arsenic, with the 
tincture of cimicifuga racemosa, are rem- 
edies well adapted to this form of the 
disease, 

When there is exalted nervous sensi- 
bility or hypereesthesia, musk, assafeetida, 
astor, valerian, zinc., ete., will be found 
of essential service. A very good pre- 
scription is the following: 

i. (0c) Ol I 7 os. Te 

Zinci oxidi........... gr. XXiv. 
Sacchari.......... .. 31. Misce. 

Divide in chart No. xii. 

S. One powder three times a day for a 
child aged eight or nine years. 

18 
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The ‘only obje ction to > the above is the 
| expensiveness of the musk. 
Another very excellent compound in 
these cases is this: 


} Zinci sulphatis..... gr. XXX. 
| Ext. valerian (fluid) fl =i. 
Syrup limonis..... fl iii. Misce. 


| Sig. A teaspoonful three times a day, 
gradually increasing the dose. 

I have found this prescription act most 
happily and promptly, stopping the 
choreic movements ina few days. Toa 
watery solution of the sulphate of zine 

may be added the tincture of castor, 
musk, cimicifuga; or any of these tinc- 
| tures may be adde Py to Fowler's solution, 
or the fluid extract of valerian, and it is 
| well to have a variety of forms, so as to 
| administer that combination which is 
| most grateful and most efficacious to the 
| patient. If pills can be swallowed, zinc 
and assafeetida can be given in that form 
with very flattering prospects of success, 
We have very great faith in the efficacy 
of zinc in a great many cases of chorea; 
either the oxide or the sulphate will an- 
swer; we should gradually and steadily 
increase the dose, and keep giving the 
| medicine until the desired results are ob- 
/ tained. We have such a confidence in 
‘the effi cacy of zinc in the great majority 
| of these cases, and we have had such re- 
| markable success with it, that we consid- 
er it almost a specific. A great many 
years ago we cured a young woman, aged 
| twenty-three, who had been constantly 
| suffering with the disease for ten years. 
| In this case, besides the zinc, we pre- 
| scribed the strychnine and quinine mix- 
| ture, and also gave Vallet’s carbonate of 
‘iron pills freely. It is important to pay 
attention to the bowels. When sluggish or 
torpid, the following prescription will be 
found particularly appropriate in this as 
in many other diseases attacking patients 
of weakly or nervous constitutions: 





B Ext. belladonna....... gr. ii. 
Ext. nucis vomice..... gr. iv. 
Ferri sulph. exsicat..... 3 ss. 





Pulv. aloes soc........ D ii 
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ceive one night and morning, or one every 
night, as the case may require, until the 
bowels become perfectly regular. 


Hydrate of Chloral in Hoop-| 


ing-Cough. 

Dr. Karl Lorey reports (Deutsche Klinik, 

46, 1872) the results which he has ob- 

tained from the use of chloral hydrate in 

pertussis. He gives it in the following 
formula: 

Take of Hydrate of chloral... 

Distilled water 

Syrup of orange-peel. 15 


5 parts. 
150 “* 


“cc 


M. 
The dose is from one to three teaspoon- 
fuls, according to the age of the child. 
Gencrally, one teaspoonful is given in the 


morning, and one or two in the evening. } 
The medicine is commenced as soon as 


the earliest characteristic symptoms ap- 
pear, and is continued until the cough 
loses its catarrhal character. It is borne 
well by children, and produces no un- 
pleasant consequences. It produces a 
marked reduction in the number and in- 


and divide into twenty pills, and 
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tensity, as well as in the duration, of the 
paroxysms.—Brit. Med. Journ., July 20, 
1872, from Wiener Med. Wochenschr., June 
| 15. 


Ointment for Piles. 


M. F. Guym, of the Necker Hospital, 
| Paris, prescribes in painful hemorrhoids 
an ointment composed of one part of 
extract of belladonna, two of extract of 
rhatany, and fifteen of lard.—Z'he Dec. 
tor. 


Chlorodyne. 





R Morphize mur.......... gr. xij. 
| Acid hydrochlor. dil... .q.s. 
Tinct. lobelie.......... f 3 iss, 
| Manet. CAML. oss. £3 j. 
Ol. ament. pip. ......2..< Ty 
Chioroform,............355. f3 vi. 
Acid. hydrocyan. schl.. . TM xviii. 
AMther. sulph. rect...... £31. 
BMORIGS nie eine vee es f 2 iss 
Ext. glyc. (mollis)...... 3i. 
CATH Os ee oaek all. 





— The Doctor. 
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Detersive Paste for Removing | 
Grease from Silk. 


tus together fine French chalk and 
lavender to the consistence of a thin paste, | 
and apply thoroughly to the spots with 
the fingers; place a shect of brown or 
blotting paper above and below the silk, 
and smooth it with a moderateiy heated 
iron. The French chalk may then be re- 
moved by brushing.— Physician & Phar- | 


macist. { 


Tonic Tooth-Powder. 

Triturate well together one ounce of 
pulverized Peruvian bark, one ounce of 
pulverized white castile soap, and two 
ounces of the best prepared chalk. It 
may be flavored by adding a little of the 
oils of wintergreen and rosemary, with 
the latter in a very small proportion. The 
powder is not only good for the teeth, but 
also a preventive of, and a remedy for, 
Another very good tooth- 
powder may be prepared by the addition | 
of one ounce of pulverized orris-root to | 
theabove, The addition of bole armenian 
to tooth-powders is only for the purpose 
of coloring them, and is not of the slight- 
est benefit. The Peruvian bark will im- 
part sufficient coloring to this prepara- 
tion. —Physician & Pharmacist. 


To Wash Silk. 


Half a pint of gin, four ounces of soft 
soap, and two ounces of honey, well 
shaken, Wet a sponge with the mixture, 
and rub the silk, which should be spread 
upon the table. Then wash it through 
two waters, in which put two or three 
spoonfuls of ox-gall, which will brighten 


spongy gums, 





| shell. 


}and the jelly becomes clear on standing. 


the colors and prevent them running. 


| Do not wring the silk, but hang it up to 


dry, and while damp iron it. The lady 
who furnishes this recipe says she has 
washed a green silk dress by it, and it 
looks as good as new.—Physician & Phar- 


macist. 


Weil’s Jelly for Invalids. 
Take 4 Calf's feet. 
2 pounds of beef. 
1 old chicken. 

Boil them together one afternoon in 
four quarts of water, with half an ounce 
of salt, skimming as required. During 
the last hour of the cooking add a small 
(half-pound) pike. Pour off the liquor 
and allow to cool during the night. In 
the morning skim off the fat and clarify. 
To do this, warm the jelly slightly and 
add the whipped whites of eggs with the 
Boil until flocks of albumen form, 


Take from the fire and wait until the 
liquid has settled. Filter through a nap- 
kin, add to the clear filtrate two ounces 
of Licbig’s Extract. Pour the liquor into 
suitable moulds, and set aside to cool.— 
Didtetisches Koch-Buch, by Jos. Weil, of 
Freiburg, 1871. 


Jelly of Ox-Muzzle. 
Take a slightly-stewed ox-muzzle, a 
similar foot, wash clean, cut in small 


| pieces, and pour over enough of flesh broth 


to just cover; add the rind of a lemon 
cut small, a whole onion, with its adhe- 
rent roots, salt in considerable quantity ; 
boil for about two hours. 

During the latter part of the cooking a 
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little white pepper may or not be added, 
according to taste. When the fluid be- 
comes thick enough the onion is to be 
removed. There is then to be added a 
beef tongue previously prepared. 
tongue should be one not too strongly 
salted, and but slightly smoked, anc 
should be slightly stewed and cut into 
small pieces. After the addition of the 
tongue the whole should be cooked a 
quarter of an hour longer. 
must now be prepared by pouring cold 
water into them, so that the jelly will come 
out readily. 
out of the preparation must now be evenly 
distributed through the moulds, and the 
liquor strained through a napkin be 
poured into the receptacles, which must 
then be set aside to cool.—Z bid. 


A Table Mustard. 


Take of Powdered coriander... 5 parts. 
ROWER aos wince! ld oe 5 * 
Cinnamon........... y 
Black mustard...... i25 (CO 
White mustard......280 
2.) a a ee 280 ‘ 


This mixture is then brought to the 
proper consistency by the addition of 
vinegar, and afterward placed in a stone 
jar, in a warm spot, to ripen. The 
vessel should remain open, to allow the 
escape of the excess of mustard oil.— 
Ibid. 


Fragrant Sozodont. 


1. Sapo hispaniola........ za: 
PACS 3 xviij. 
PEL WRIA INE 55.5 5 os z vi. 
SE SRUISIEK: 2.05 0i55/56 z Vv. 


Tinct. myrrh, 


“cinch. comp., J2. 3 i. 
CT i eee gtts. xij. 
<1 0, Aaa ee q. s. to color. 


2. Make a not too concentrated tinc- 
ture of quillaya bark with diluted alco- 
hol, add one -third glycerine and perfume 
to suit. 

{1 Part oil peppermint to 6 oil berga- 
mot. |—Drugyisis’ Circular. 


The | 


The pieces of meat fished | 
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Polish for Wood-work, 
The Society of Sciences in Hamburg 
has recently published the following: 
Add to 1 kilo. of fluid copal varnish 
15°620 germs. of drying linseed oil, and 
heat until they combine. Apply this to 
the wood after having given it a coat of 
gelatine and dry carefully. It is well 
to finish the article with a coat of wax 
dissolved in ether.— American Chemist, 


The moulds | 


Soap for Stiffening Wool and 
Fulling Cloth. 
BY M. DEHNASSE. 

Dissolve in as little water as possible 
| 100 kilos. of hard soap, 50 of glue, and 
15 of calcined soda. To stiffen goods 
iwith this mixture, dissolve one part 
of this soap in 10 parts of water, and add 
sufficient to form an emulsion.— 

American Chemist. 


Artificial Water-Lime. 


| It has been long known to chemists 
'that water-lime consists substantially of 
| quick-lime, burnt clay, and a small por- 
‘tion of the oxides of iron and magnesia, 
| but scarcely any effort has been made to 
utilize this knowledge. All yellow or 

red clays contain iron, and most speci- 
/mens of lime in use contain the required 
/magnesia. If burnt clay, or brick dust in 
| the fine powder, be mixed with an equal 

weight of fresh-slacked lime, and twice 
| this weight of clean, sharp sand be added, 
}a compound will be formed which will 
| harden under water equal to the best hy- 
| draulic cement.—Druggists’ Circular. 


oil 


| Water-proof Glue. 
Ordinary glue can be rendered. insolu- 
ble in water by adding to the water with 
which it is mixed, when required for use, 
a small quantity of bichromate of potash, 
and exposing the articles to which it is 
applied to the light. Chromic acid has 
the property of rendering glue and gela- 
tine insoluble. It is probable that paper 
could be rendered impervious to water 
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by pasting the sheets with this prepared | washed and dried, and is found to weigh 
glue. The bichromate is said to render from 20 to 35 grammes. This product is 
rubber particularly hard and unattacka- | only feebly inflammable,almost totally sol- 
ble by hot water. The proportion of) uble in alcohol, and even if obtained from 
bichromate to be taken must be ascer-| the most inferior gun-cotton it will pro- 
tained by experiment; for most purposes duce-very superior collodion. No matter 
one-fifth of the amount of glue employed | in what manner the collodion is iodized, 
will be found suflicient.—Erehange. its consistency will remain the same. 
Furniture Varnish | lodide of cadmium does not thicken it, as 

. is the case with ordinary collodion. Nei- 
The most common varnish of this kind | ther do iodides of sodium and ammonium 
is prepared by dissolving— maké it thinner. 








White wax........ AS 1 pound, in | ‘ 

Oil of turpentine (rectified). 4 pounds. | Coloring of Paper and Leather 
—Drugyists) Circular, with Aniline Lakes. 

Solution of Shellac in Water, | F. SPRINGMUEHL. 


The shellac is broken up, covered with i A wees x plano solutions oe 

a concentrated solution of carbonate of |“ ray ae — * = sa _ 
. . + ans rc ‘ing paper ¢ -ather.— 

ammonia, and boiled, preferably on a wa- a wradingthen a gi and leather 

oe “| .< Sanal ame ag | Musterzeitung, No. 41. 

sé pared. sh s Si “cl, = 5 : 

" +: : P Notizblatt, No. 6, for dying red, fuchsin 
and the boiling continued till the shellac iuble i ” licsol = hi : 
forms a coherent, somewhat sponge-like | S0/t)!e m water, yi apnea pe ae 

a te arature 96° 30° ‘ ap- 
mass. After all the carbonate of ammo-|* temperature of 26° to 30° C., and ap 
nia is expelled by boiling, this mass is plied with a brush, no mordant being 

A Pd) ‘ soars Sees ma : ' ae 
readily dissolved by pouring hot water: used, E or se ‘sae “ge agro in 
: * : 5 +147 Water is preferable, and the solution 
over it. A kind of wax or soap will 
. : ; contain ¢ S$ ate of : - 
generally be found floating on the surface should LE v little pny of ce 

: i : : : ‘ PT eregire ; cae 
after cooling, from which the solution = a aty e aan _ ig os 
it to prevent its striking through. b/ue 

: : oes not so readily penetrate the leathe 
lution, brought on paper, cloth, ete., dries | wea ee 
rapidly, and leaves a thin, coherent, lus- | ‘ aS Mea — eal aera 

: 5 : ‘tions, darker shades being produced b 
trous, and firmly-adhering film of shellac, | #0" d et h 8 being a duced e 

; : ‘epeatine the operation severs 3 
Such a solution, of course, cannot harm | ') i a i i . — a 

+ i rdant, ¢ asi i , or chromate 
the fibre; but as it is generally colored, or +? gpg sited y . e age 

. * * oO yotash May ye usec Treen. 1e 
even when bleached shellac is used, it | 1 2 ‘ ; 

i : : vation ia teak tome new ete ae 
will probably not be applicable to light : - des ~~ yewen " eg — — 
colors. — Manufacturers’ Review of ammonia solution and rinsed off; the 
solution of iodine green is then applied. 
Photographic Collodion ‘eric act od, i 

grapni 0 on, If picric acid be used, it must not be put 

In the Photographische Mittheilungen, in the green solution, but applied by 
No. 93, Dr. Van Monckhoven proposes itself, either before or after the green. 
the following new method of preparing For yellow, picric acid is preferred ; and 
collodion : for brown, wood colors. — American 

Dissolve 40 grammes pyroxiline (of no | Chemist, July, 1872. 
matter what quality) in 1 litre each of | 

: seen | P 
alcohol and ether, pour the liquid into a The Filtration of Water. 
vessel holding 10 litres of water andshake | Artificial filters for cities may be made 
well, The resulting precipitated pyroxy- | by having basins of masonry, on the bot- 
line is placed upon a filter of muslin, }tom of which large stones, then smaller, 


may be separated by straining. This so- 











- 
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and allowing the water to percolate this 
layer. 
of sand will hold the most of the filtered 
impurities, and when this is removed, and 
replaced by a fresh amount of sand, the 
filter may be considered as cleansed. Fil: 
tering, by causing the water to pass up 
from below through such a layer, has been 
found to be insuflicient. The filter, as 


first described, may last for some months | 


before requiring 


some cases of heavy rain-falls, only some 


days. 
for the reception and distribution of the 
water after filtering, and should be coy- 


hold one day's supply. The filtering bed 
of the Chelsea Water-works 
follows: 

FiNE SANG. 66s. 4 
ee Pe ee  * 


Pieces of slate... . 


ig given as 


Coarse 


6 inches. 


Fine gravel....... esa | 
ieee Gages : * 6 


The layer of the 


consists of— 


Longchamp basin 


0.50 metres. 
0.08 si 


Fine sand........ 
Medium sand..... 
Coarser sand ..... 0.18 “ 
er 42: * 

Sifted stone passed through a ring of 
16 decimetres area 0.12.—/bid. 


Fine gravel 


To Cut and Bore India- 
Rubber Corks. 


Dip the knife or cork-horer in solution 
of caustic potash or soda. The strength 
is of very little consequence, but it should 
not be weaker than the ordinary reagent 
solution. 
mended, and it works well until it evap- 
orates, which is generally long before the 
cork is cut or bored through, and more 
has to be applied; water acts just as well 
as alcohol, and lasts longer. When, how- 
ever, a tolerably sharp knife is moistened 


Alcohol is generally recom- 


with soda-lye, it goes through india-rub- 
ber quite as easily as through common 
cork; and the same may be said of a 


then gravel, and finally fine sand is laid, | 


About an inch of the upper layer | 


ition of its diameter 


to be cleansed, or, in| 


A clear water basin is necessary | 
twelve inches lone; 


fround the line of junction. 
| little the glycerine insinuates itself so 
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I have fre- 
quently bored inch-holes in large caout- 


cork-borer, of whatever size. 


choue stoppers, perfectly smooth and eyl- 
indrical, by this method. In order to 
finish the hole without the usual contrac- 
, the stopper should 
be held firmly against a flat surface of 
common cork till the borer passes into 
the latter—W. F. Donkin, in Chemical 
News. —D«e ntal Cosnios. 


To mend Rubber Hose, 
Cut the hose apart where it is defee. 
tive; obtain a piece of iron pipe ten or 


twist the hose over 


jit until the ends mect, and wrap with 
ered over, and at least large enough to | 


strong twine, well waxed. — Scientific 


American, 


To clean Flasks from Emery, 


M. Vautherin says that when emery 


has become hardened around the mouths 
of flasks, it can be removed by allowing 


one or two drops of glycerine to run 
Little by 


that the cake is loosened, son:etimes after 
a few hours, sometimes not for a day or 
two. When the emery is fastened bya 
resinous substance, alcohol must be sui 
stituted for the glycerine. — I, Union 
Pharmaceutique, August, 1872. 


Preservation of Potatoes, 

Speaking of potato rot, the Food Jour- 
nal of October Ist, says: 

We give an outline of the process for 
the benefit of those who like to try it. 
The raw potatoes, however much dis- 
eased, are soaked in a solution of sul- 
phate of magnesia, after which they are 
left in ashed or store-room till they are 
quite dry, when the diseased portion will 
be found to have shriveled, thus arrest- 
ing the decay and preserving the sound 
portions, which, when cut out and 
cooked, said to be very good. 
The above was the subject of an expet- 
ment which was repeated on a_ large 
scale, and with perfect satisfaction. So 


are 





nd 
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far as the preservation of potatoes by the | a strong solution of potash alum and then 
simple process of drying is concerned, it dried, before it is exposed to the sul- 
is only a development of a plan long’ phuricacid. The alum prevents too great 
since practised by the natives of the in- | action of the acid, and is with it removed 
terior of Peru. In this form the potato at the subsequent washing. — Vicrtel- 
js universally used; indeed itis preferred jahrschr. prakt. Phar. 

to the fresh state. The process is very 
simple: the tubers which are about the | 
size of a walnut, are sprinkled with water | 
and exposed to the air, and become 
frozen during the night. The operation “Way as refuse after shelling, or used 
is repeated for three nights, after which only for feeding cattle or pigs ; but when 
they are dried in the sun, and are then Yeung and tender they are an excellent 
stored away for future use. In this way, Vegetable, very fit for being used in soups. 
of course, they are preserved whole, but There is a kind of pea called the Sugar 
in many parts of Continental Europe Pea, the pods of which have only a thin 


The Pods of Peas, 


The pods of peas are commonly thrown 


potatoes are preserved in large quantitics pellicle as an internal lining, instead of 
i 5 eile . ° , . 
by cutting them into slices, and subject-. the hard lining found in other kinds, 











ing them to a moderate heat. Another and peas of this kind are boiled in the 


suggestion for preserving potatoes whole 
has recently been submitted to the Agri- 
Horticultural Society of India. The 


writer says: 


“My idea is to dip the washed roots in 


a hot alkaline solution for a certain time, 


s0 as to destroy all vitality without cook- 
ing the starch. This done, they should | 


be allowed to dry in the sun, and then 
be kiln-dried at 135° F. The skins will 


pod and used like kidney-beans, The 
pods of the ordinary garden varicties are, 
however, of equally delicate flavor, and 
|the only, but insuperable objection, to 
their use as a boiled vegetable is the hard 
and unmasticable interior lining. They 
may, however, be used in soups, being, 
in the first place, boiled in a separate 
vessel until they can be easily rubbed to 
pieces. This is done by means of a 


| 


not be removed. Such dried potatoes | Wooden spoon, or similar implement, and 


maybe kept packed in chopped straw, 
and when required for use they will have 
to be soaked in water, and may then be 
boiled or roasted at pleasure. 
dried, they might be reduced to a meal. 


Tf the plantain can be dried, I see no 
reason why the potato cannot be similarly 


treated.” 


To empty Bottles in Half the 
Ordinary Time. 

Invert the bottle and give it a rotary 
motion; the water will then issue in the 
form of a tube, allowing the air to pass 
up througd the middle.— Chemical News, 
July 19, 1869. 


Parchment Paper. 
C. Campbell says that this is readily 
made if the paper be first saturated with 


If well | 





the pea-shells are then placed in a drainer 
having wide holes, with the water in 
which they were boiled, when the eat- 
able part passes through the drainer with 
the water, and forms an excellent aiddi- 
tion to soups; or a good soup may be 
made by merely adding to it a proper 
| quantity of extract of meat, or of Aus- 
| tralian. cooked meat, and heating it a 
little. The strings and hard linings of 
| the pods remain upon the drainer.— Pood 
Journal. 


Method of preserving Wood- 
en Labels, 


Wooden labels for plants to be in- 
serted in the ground, may, it is said, be 
preserved for an indefinite time by first 
dipping them ina solution of one part 
| copper vitriol, and twenty-four parts 
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water, and subsequently immersing i 
lime-water or a solution of gypsum. 
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ete., and condemn the vendor as a cheat, 
when the fact is that the very same ce- 


}ment, in the hands of those who know 


Practical Notes on Cements. 
assertion, 
one, that 


It may be a somewhat bold 
but it is nevertheless a true 
nearly every man, woman, and child in 
the country is interested in this subject. 
It is not alone the carpenter with his 
glue, or the professional paper-hanger 
and the book-binder with their paste, but 
it is the business man with his bottle of 


how to use it, is capable of uniting pieces 
of broken glass so that the joint will be 


| the strongest part of the object ! 


mucilage, the housekeeper with her ce- 


ments for mending broken furniture, 
glass, and crockery, the school-girl with 
her scrap-book, the boy with his kite, 
and even the little girl with her toys, 
that feel a desire to know the best meth- 
ods of preparing and using cements. | 
We consequently find that no contribu- 
tion is more acceptable to those journals 
that deal in practical matters than a 
recipe for a new cement, and the para- | 


| it is applied. 


The art of using cements depends upon 
certain general which are 
easily understood and put in practice, 
The power which all cements have of 
uniting separate pieces, depends upon 
the strength of the cement itself, and 
upon its adhesion to the objects to which 
Strange to say, it has been 
found in practice that a joint may actu- 


principles, 


‘ally exhibit a strength which is greater 


than that possessed by the cement when 
the latter exists in large masses. A bar 
of solid glue an inch square and a foot 
long is not so strong as a similar bar 
composed of thin strips of wood glued 
together; and the little sticks of cement 
that are sold for mending earthenware 


graph containing it is sure to be ex-/| are very brittle, although they form joints 


tensively republished. Now the truth is, 
that we do not so much require a knowl- 
edge of improved cements as of the best 
methods of using those that we have. | 
Good glue leaves nothing to be desired | 
as an article for uniting pieces of wood. 
When it is properly applied, the pieces | 
united by it will part anywhere rather 
than through the joint. Well-made paste 
will cause pieces of paper, cloth, ete., to 
adhere to each other, and to wood, plas- 
ter, earthenware, etc., so that the very sub- 
stance of the paper, cloth, ete., will give 
way before the paste separates; and the 
same is true of many cements in use for 
mending earthenware, glass, etc., when | 
these are applied by persons who thor- | 
oughly understand the proper method | 
of doing it. And yet how often do we | 
see articles of furniture that have been | 
joined by glue, prepared and applied by 
those who have had no experience in its | 
use, which actually fall to pieces by their | 


that bear a great deal of rough usage, 


‘and this principle seems to be the founda- 


tion of the fact that the thinner the layer 
of cement, the stronger will be the joint. 


_ Most inexperienced persons err in using 


too much cement. Actuated by liberal 
motives, they are determined not to stint 
matters, and in their desire to use enough, 
they use by far too much. Let us take, 
for example, the case of the coarsest and 
simplest cement—the mixture of resin, 
shellac, and finely-ground brick-dust—- 


that is so frequently sold for mending 


earthenware. The directions are to ap- 
ply it hot; and, indeed, it cannot be used 
cold, since it must be melted before it 
can be applied to the surfaces that are to 
be joined. But in nine cases out of ten 
the broken pieces are merely warmed so 
far that the cement may be smeared over 
them, and when they are brought to- 
gether a thick layer of cemenf is always 
allowed to intervene. The result is cither 


own weight! And how frequently do| that the joint breaks along the line of 
we see housekeepers purchase bottles of | the cement, or the cement separates from 
cement for mending broken glass, china, | one of the surfaces. If the pieces had 














been inade. sufficiently hot to render the 
cement as fluid as possible, the layer of 


cement would have been exceedingly thin, | 


and the adhesion between it and the 
surfaces to be joined have been so great 
that separation would have taken place 
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anywhere else rather than along the line | 


of union. We must, therefore, select a 
cement that will be as strong as possible, 
and we must also see that the layer of 
cement is as thin as it can be made with- 
out leaving any part of the surfaces bare. 

The adhesion of any cement to the sur- 
face to which it is applied depends 
largely upon the closeness with which the 
cement and the surface are brought to- 
gether; and this depends very much 
upon the condition of the surface as 
regards freedom from grease, dirt, and 
It may sound strange to talk 
a surface from air, and yet the 
impossible. All surfaces that 
have been exposed for some time to the 
air attract a thin film of that gas, which 
prevents the intimate contact of other 
surfaces. This fact is well known 
electrotypers, who find it necessary to 
take the utmost pains to get rid of the 
thin adhering layer of air which invari- 
ably attaches itself to their plates. A 
very striking example of the influence of 
this layer of air may be shown as fol- 
lows :—Take a new and clean needle and 
lay it gently on the surface of some 
water, and it will float. The explana- 
tion is, that the water is prevented by the 
adhering layer of air from coming into 
contact with the needle and wetting it, 
and the combined influence of the buoy- 
ant power of the air and cohesion of the 
water is sufficient to float an ordinary 
sewing-necdle. The easiest way to drive 
off this adhering air is to heat the article. 
If the needle be heated, it will be im- 


even air. 
of freeing 
feat is not 


to 
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is considered worth mending, the broken 
surfaces should be kept scrupulously 
clean until such time as we are ready to 
repair the damage. When a valuable 
glass or china vessel is broken, the usual 
practice is to fit the surfaces together a 
dozen or twenty times, and rub them all 
over with the fingers. This is done with- 
out any object except to gratify the mere 
idle curiosity of the moment, but the result 





is that the broken edges are chipped, the 


possible to cause it to float until after it | 


has cooled, and has been exposed to the 
air for some time; and the same process 
is applicable to most surfaces to which 
cement is to be applied. 

Whenever an article is broken which 


surfaces are covered with the oily exuda- 
tions of the fingers, and a neat and strong 
joint becomes unattainable. Keep the 
edges away from each other until you 
are ready to cement them together, and 
keep your hands off them. The same is 
true in regard to the joining of pieces of 
wood, such as broken furniture. We 
have seen people attempt to glue to- 
gether two pieces of wood the surfaces 
of which were covered with old glue, 
the remains of former efforts to unite the 
parts. Such joints cannot hold even if 
the very best glue be used. In cases 
where it is desired to unite joints that 
have been previously imperfectly cement- 
ed, the old cement should be carefully 
Glue may be removed by 
water, shellac, and resin, by means of 
alcohol, and other cements by means of 
their appropriate solvents. There are 
two other points that demand attention, 
the first being the necessity of bringing 
the surfaces together by means of heavy 
pressure. Pieces of wood that are firmly 
clamped together by means of powerful 
screw-clamps, while the giue is harden- 
ing, will adhere with a force far greater 
than if they were merely stuck together, 
In the second place, we must allow abun- 
dant time for the glue to harden. These 
cements that merely cool, and do not dry 
out, require very little time. Cements of 
which the solvents are water or alcohol 
dry out in a few days; but those which 
have an oily basis, like white-lead, re- 
quire half a year to dry perfectly. People 
frequently attempt to use articles ce- 


removed. 


,mented with such compounds before the 
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drying process has been completed, and, 
as a consequence, fail in their efforts. 

These general principles are applicable 
to all cements, and a careful observance 
of them will frequently enable ts to 
attain success where others have failed. 
—Hurper's Bazar. 


ement for Fixing Glass 
Letters, 


Some say a solution of shellac in me- 
thylated spirits will be sufficient, and 


also water-proof, Others recommend 
the following cement : 

Powdered orange shellac. ......... 1 oz 
ALCU 1) SOR an Sane aa 2 02. 


Place the containing bottle in a warm 
place. Agitate frequently, until all the 
lac is dissolved. Apply cold. This will re- 
sist wet, and will cement strongly metals, 
ola 


wood, porcelain, glass, ete. Then, again, 


it in 
naphtha will answer perfectly if color is 
But the glass must be chemi- 


is saida thick solution of marine glue 


no object. 
cally clean, and this is not always easy. 
The least trace of soap or grease will spoil 
the adhesion of any cement. Try soda 
or ammonia, followed by whiting and 
water, clean cloths, and plenty of rub- 
bing, and let the cement dry on the let- 
ters till the surface just begins to be 
“tacky ” before you apply them. Many 
excellent recipes fail on a first trial from 


the omission of some minute precautions 
which are of more importance than sume 


suppose, 


Cement for Aquaria. 


Dr. G. Elliott, Meadville, Pa., gives 
the following formula, which he has 


tried and found satisfactory: 

Four pounds resin, four pounds Span- 
ish whiting, two pounds tallow.—Dental 
Cosmos. 


Cement for Marble. 


According to Ransome, the following 


mixture affords an admirable cement for | 


marble and alabaster: 
Stir up to a thick paste, by means of a 
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solution of soda-water glass, 10 parts 


Portland cement, 6 parts prepared chalk, 
6 parts tine sand, 1 part of infusorial 
earth. An irregular piece of  coarse- 
grained marble was broken off by means 
of a hammer, and the surface coated bya 
| brush with the above paste, and the frag- 
ment inserted in its place. Alter twenty- 
four hours it was found to be firmly set, 
and it was diflicult to recognize the place 
of fracture. It is not necessary to apply 
heat.—Journal of Applied Chemisiry, 


Cement to Resist Water, 

The trouble with red lead and oil is, 
that it is not always able to adhere to 
Probably the best cement is that 
which consists of three parts of powdered 
pipe-clay, one part oxide of iron, and as 
much linseed varnish as is sufficient to 


glass. 


make a stiff paste; or the so-called stone 
cement—nine parts of pipe-clay, one of 
litharge, and so much linseed oil as to 
be of the proper consistency. This be 
comes as hard as iron, and adheres with 
great tenacity to glass or almost any 
substance.— Journal Applied 


other of 


Chem istry. 


Cement for Glass and Porce- 
lain. 

Leave } ounce beef bladder in tepid 
water until it swells up; rinse and digest 
inwarm alcohol; dissolve + ounce mastie 
in 2 ounce alcohol, and pour the two 
solutions together and add + ounce pure 
/gum ammoniac in powder. Shake thor- 
oughly, and evaporate to proper consist- 
ence over a water-bath. This mixture 
will keep in well-stoppered bottles, and 
when required, can be rendered soft by 
immersing the bottle in warm water. 
Apply to warm surfaces with a brush. 
It is said to be excellent for broken glass 
and porcclain.—Journal of Applied Chem- 
| istry. 


A Good Cement. 


The following has been tested for ce- 
menting wood, iron, leather, glass, paper, 
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and almost all kinds of household ma- 
terials : 

Best isinglass, half an ounce; rub it 
between the hands until it breaks down 
mito a powder, put in a bottle, and put 
as much common acetic acid to it as will 
just wet the mass through; stand the 


bottle in some boiling water, and the’ 


paste will dissolve, and be fit to use at 
once; it will be solid when cold, but is 
easily warmed up the same as before. 
Leave the cork out when warming, or 
there 
—Boston Journal of Chemistry. 


On the Preparation of Col- 
ored Fast-Drying Cements. 


Solution of silicate of soda of 33 
intimately mixed with precipitated chalk, 
With 
the addition of the following substances, 
cements of different colors and extraordi- 


so as to forma thick plastic mass. 


nary solidity are produced, mostly drying 
in from six to eight hours, allowing of an 
extended application for chemical as well 
as industrial purposes, Using first finely- 
powdered sulphuret of antimony, a cement 
is formed, which, after solidifying, may 
be polished by use of an agate. With 
limatura ferri in impalpable powder, a 
black cement is produced. 3. Zine dust 
(so-called zinc-gray) forms a gray cement, 


» 


which becomes very hard, and, after so- 
lidifying, assumes the shining white color 
of metallic zine when polished with an 
agate, 4. Carbonate of copper forms 
light green. 
dark green, 


a 


6. Cobalt blue, a blue. 7. 
8. Vermil- 
Carmine, a_violet- 
Solution of silicate of soda, 


Litharge, an orange-colored. 
ion, a light-red. 9. 
red cement. 


mixed with carbonate of lime alone, forms | 


is danger of bursting the bottle. | 


) duced. 


B. is | 


5. Oxide of chromium, a}; 


acement of great solidity; equal parts, | 
by measure, of sulphuret of antimony and | 


limatura ferri, mixed with solution of sili- 
cate of soda to astiff paste, forms a black 
cement of extraordinary hardness; zine 
dust and limatura ferri, in the suune pro- 


| 
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of a dark-gray color.—Jour. 7. 
Chemie, Bd. 2, p. 138.—Pharmacist. 


prakt, 


Black-Walnut Color on White 
Woods. 


Furniture of pine or other white woods 
can easily be made to appear like black- 
walnut. For this purpose a solution is 
made consisting of three ounces of per- 
munganate of potassa and three ounces of 
hate of magnesia, dissolved in two 
quarts of hot water, and applying it by 


sulp 
means of a brush upon the surface of the 
wood, and when dry applying it once 
more. The manganate is decomposed in 
contact with the Hgneous libre, and a tine 
and durable black-walnat color is pro- 
Small wooden objects to be 
stained may be immersed in the above 
solution, considerably diluted, for from 
one to five minutes.— Mon. de la Teinture, 
L1870.—Pharmacist. 


To detect Tallow in Wax. 


M. Hardy proposes the following pro- 
cess! 

Alcohol of 29 degrees has the same 
specific gravity as wax, and therefore 
pure wax, when placed in it, will remain 
suspended. If an alcohol which will 
hold a specimen of the suspended wax 
in suspension shows a higher number of 
degrees, some tallow has doubtless been 


added. ‘Thus an alcohol marking 

29. degs. represents wax 100 tallow 0 
39.63“ a is) os 20 
50.25 S er - po S580) 
60.87 * iy aa) oN 
71.80 * es Oe 100 


—Journal de Pharmacie. 


Ratsbane, 

The following is a recipe very similar 
to Cosrar’s Rar EXTERMINATOR: 

iy Phospnorusireic'scj0% 40544200005 

Aqui bullientis......5.6 0 6.2050 FV 

Dissolve the phosphorus in the boiling 


2 


a 


portions as the preceding, form a cement | water, aud while yet hot add— 
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Puly. semini sinapis.......... 3 ij. 
Tritici farine........ Se toe 2. 
SSA OMIES. 6 ol sic niee ase ws Sa: 
CUT ee ae ee egee es Se 
Paly; sacha. ..iss. occ... ea: 
Mix. Put up in 1-ounce tin boxes. 


Directions: Spread on bread like but- 
ter, strew white sugar on top, and then 
cut in small squares. 


It will exterminate rats if made accord- | 


ing to directions. 


The Chicago Pharmacist commends the 
following formula: 
Take of Starch........ 

ED sss 
Glycerine. .... 
V5 C Se 
Phosphorus ... 


8 ounces. 
24 
24 fluid ounces. 
3 pints. 

2 ounces. 


“cc 


Upon the unpulverized starch, placed 
in a convenient vessel, pour one pint of 
water; stir up the mixture, and pass it 
through a No. 60 sieve into a cast-iron 
enamelied dish having the capacity of a 
gallon ; add one and a half pints of wa- 
ter, then the flour, and mix thoroughly ; 
now introduce the glycerine and apply 
heat best by means of the sand-bath, until 
the plasma begins to form, stirring in the 
meanwhile constantly with a suitable pes- 
tle; then take the vessel from the fire and 
stir as before while the plasma forms. so 
as to evenly divide it. 


in contact with the air in an inflammable 
condition. 
After this, thicken the phosphoric emul- 


sion with more of the reserved plasma, 


and finally incorporate it thoroughly with 
the remainder. The finished preparation 
is best preserved in small wide-mouthed 
bottles protected from the air. 


Sachet Powders. 

The following is from the Chemist and 
Druggist for August : 
Patchouli leaves ............ 
Laven’r flowers (lightly dried) 3 * 
Orris-root... 


ON ere dS 
Essence bergamot........... 1 drachm. 
| Essences of ambergris and 
PINTS SOMO iso aon cee se 4 2 


After a few min- | 


utes re-apply heat, stirring briskly until | 


the plasma has completely formed, and 


then set it aside to cool, stirring it up oc- | 


casionally. 

Now place six ounces of the plasma, 
gradually mixed with eight fluid ounces 
of water, into a porcelain measure having 
the capacity of two pints; sect this into 
nearly boiling hot water, and when the 
mixture has become sufficiently hot, drop 


in about two drachms of the phosphorus. | 


When this has fused, agitate the whole 
thoroughly with a spatula or pestle, and 
incorporate the remainder of the phos- 
phorus in the same manner. By this 
manipulation the phosphorus is effectually 
extinguished without the risk of coming 


\ 


The dry ingredients are to be separately 
reduced to powder, the scent then added, 
and the whole finally passed through a 
fine sieve, to insure perfect admixture. 

For a cheap scent this may answer: 
Orris-root, in coarse powder... 4 pound. 
Rectified spirit....  <...... 1 pint. 

‘Exhaust by percolation, and add a 
few drops of essential oils, as berga- 
mot, cloves, or otto of roses. Might be 
vended as * Spirit of Violets.” 


Indelible Ink without Nitrate 
of Silver. 

Dissolve 4 parts of aniline black in 16 
parts by weight of alcohol, with 60 drops 
of strong hydrochloric acid, and dilute 
the dark-blue solution with 90 parts by 
weight of water in which 6 parts of gum 
arabic has been previously dissolved. 
This ink is said not to attack steel pens, 
nor is it altered by alkalies. —Druggists’ 


Circular. 


Preservation of the Cadaver. 


At Guy’s the bodies are preserved by a 
method given in detail by Mr. Howse in 
the Guy's Hospital Reports for 1872. 
The process consists in injecting into the 
femoral artery of one or both sides of the 








body about three pints of glycerine, in 
which one pound and a half of arsenic 
has been boiled, and in two or three days 
forcibly injecting, by means of a syphon, 
two or three gallons of pure glycerine. 


By this means the glycerine is made to | 


permeate all the tissues of the body, 
bulle containing glycerine not unfre- 
quently forming on the skin. It is neces- 
sary to attend to the condition of the 
fingers and toes, for at first they swell up 
and become plump, but if left for a few 
days, they shrivel and dry up. This 
shrivelling is entirely obviated by inject- 
ing a further quantity of glycerine into 
the arteries. The bodies are then laid 
aside and covered with cloths soaked in 
carbolized glycerine, or are imbedded in 
sawdust soaked with carbolic acid. The 
red paint may be employed at any time, 
but it is well to wait for a few days after 
the injection of the glycerine before using 
it. The bodies are in good condition, 
the skin has become dark, but the muscles 
are of a good color, and firm, and the 
nerves sufficiently tough to be readily 
traced out. This method, like the pre- 
ceding one, is not well adapted for 
bodies in which a post-mortem examina- 
tion has been made. The most serious 
objection to this process, however, is the 
cost, which is at least thirty shillings for 
each body. 

At St. Thomas’s the method adopted is 
identical with that used by Professor 
Marshall, to whom the authorities at this 
school are indebted for the details. In 
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‘nett’s fluid (chloride of zinc) to 
body. 
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this process the arteries may or may not 
he injected with a weak solution of arse- 
nite of potash, but Mr. Marshall objects 


to large quantities of arsenic being used, 
| one or two ounces being quite sufficient 


for the purpose. The bodies are then im- 
mersed ina fluid consisting of twenty-four 
gallons of water, twenty-cight pounds of 
common salt, one pound and a half of 
nitrate of potash, and three pints of Bur- 
ach 
After many trials these propor- 
tions have been found to be best adapted 
for preserving bodies for dissection, for 
if too much salt or nitrate of potash be 
used, the skin gets very hard. By this 
means Mr. Marshall has been able to pre- 


| serve portions of the body in good condi- 


tion for demonstration for a period of 
This method seems to be the 
best that we have yet seen; it has the 
further advantage of being the cheapest, 
and we understand that the fluid in 
which the bodies are immersed need only 
to be changed once in several years. If 
this process be adopted, it is advisable to 
inject the paint within a few days of im- 
mersion.— Medical News. 


Hair-Dye. 


Harmless hair-dye is made in Greece 
from green walnut burs (Juglans regia), 


| by extracting with water and evaporat- 


| ing until the regianic acid is precipitated 
as a black powder. 
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PractTicAL LessoNS IN THE NATURE AND TREATMENT OF THE AFFECTIONS 
PRODUCED BY ContTaAGious Diseases. By Dr. Jno. MorcGan, A.M. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. London: Ballitre, Tindall, & Cox. 


Unver the above innocent-looking title Dr. Jno. Morgan has put forth a duodeci- 
mo volume of nearly 350 pages upon Syphilis. The extraordinary frontispicce of 
the ** frightful example” at once prejudiced us against the book, but further exam- 
ination has shown that in spite of its coarse, often meaningless illustrations, the 
work is worthy of strong commendation. Dr. Morgan has had a very large ex- 
perience in the disease—an experience which shows itself on every page—and is also 
well acquainted with the work ef his compeers. He believes that the disease may 
be produced by the contact and admission of a sceretion unconnected with any 
local sore, but poisoned by a constitutional taint. He also is decidedly in favor 
of syphilization. Limited space forbids our following his arguments for the latter, 
but we think every one who comes in professional contact with venereal discase 
should ponder them well, for they certainly are worthy of the most earnest attention. 
The style is clear and pointed, yet perhaps is too broken to be called elegant. 


New TREATMENT OF VENEREAL DISEASE AND OF ULCERATIVE SyPuinitic APrec- 
TIONS BY lopororM. Translated from the French of Dr. Izard. By Howard F. 


Damon. Boston: Jas. Campbell. 


Dr. Izanp appears to have had ample scope in 'H6pital du Midi for experiments on 
the therapeutics of syphilis, and in the little volume before us trumpets forth the 
praises of iodoform as a local application in various syphilitic ulcerations. In infect- 
ing chancres, he states that it is rarely necessary, although it certainly hastens cica- 
trization and calms the severe pains occasionally present. As a resolvent in syphili- 
tic adenitis, the iodoform may be used as an ointment; but where there is indolent, 
yuinful ulceration following suppuration, the iodoform is most valuable applied in 
is also true of all ulcerated syphilides, and indeed it may be said of all 


! 
powd 1S, aS 1 
syphilitic ulcerations. 

In soft chancres or simple chancroids, if there be but little suppuration, the doctor, 
Without previous cauterization, washes simply with ordinary water, applies a pinch 
of powdered iodoform, and wraps the part up in linen. If there be abundant sup- 
puration, the iodoform should be preceded by detersive washes. The glycerate of 
iodoform on a dossil of lint is very useful in chancres of the anus. In simple bubo, 
iodoform ointment (2 to 30) may be applied before suppuration ; powdered iodo- 
formafterwards. In phagedenic chancre iodoform is of no use, unless after free use 
of caustic. 

The above summary comprises the most interesting points of Dr. Damon’s excellent 


translation. 
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In a more recent graduation thesis M. Guignitre confirms the results, and, inter 
alia, notes a case of toothache in which immediate and permanent relief followed 
the application of powdered iodoform to the painful tooth. 


A SysTeM OF OraAL Strcery. By Jas. E. Garretson, M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 1873. 


Tus very handsome volume of over 1000 pages is at once an outgrowth from, and 
asign of, the high place dentistry is gaining in this country, as a specialty which 
ought to have ere this a position among the various departments of medicine. As 
the author states in his preface, the work bridges the hiatus between surgery and 
‘y, showing that the latter is really a branch of the former, and affording a 
comp * te exposition of all dental or oral surgery. 

There has been great need for such a book, and the present volume appears to 
completely satisfy that need. Very wide in its scope, full in all its details, it contains 
all the practical information wanted by the specialist, and will no doubt place 
American dentistry still more firmly in its position of pre-eminence. 

The present second edition is so much enlarged and rewritten that it is in reality 
anew book, and as such we conceive a neccessary article of furniture for every 





dental office. 

The neatness of the mechanical execution is in accord with the general style of the 
books published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., and the illustrations, new and old, are 
well selected and executed. 


A PractricaL TREATISE ON URINARY AND RENAL DISEASES, INCLUDING URINARY DE- 
posits. By WitniaM Roserrs, M.D. Second American Edition, from the 
Second London Edition. Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea. 1872. 


Tue first edition of this work met withthe very general approval of the medical press 
both in England and this country, and the appearance of the present imprint is a 
proof that the profession in general have endorsed their verdict. There are more 
original works than the present one upon diseases of the kidney, but we know of 
none which surpasses, if any equal it, in the completeness and breadth of its scope, 
in the fairness of its discussion, or in the judgment displayed both in com- 
mitting and omitting. It seems to us to represent clearly and fully the general 
professional knowledge on the subject of which it treats, and we commend it most 
heartily to every practitioner who is so placed as to desire a single monograph to 
guide him at the bed-side, as being probably the most complete and safest book of 
the kind in the language. The fact that such-a work originated in Manchester 
speaks well for the ‘ provincial practitioners ” of Great Britain, and we are not sure 
that some of Dr. Roberts’ London brethren will not have to look well to their 
laurels. 


GENERAL AND DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS OF OVAKIAN TUMORS, WITIE SPECIAL REF- 
ERENCE TO THE OPERATION OF OvarroroMy. By Wasutncron L. ATLEE. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1873. 


We venture to make the prediction that this work of Dr. Atlee will take a place 
among the classical literature of the profession, to be sought after half a century 
hence, and if he does not allow too many copies to be published, to be a bone of 
contention among bidders at auction sales, long after the author has passed away. 
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We judge this, not because the book has no faults, but because it is original—tie 
record of an experience new to the world—and will be a veritable organic part of the 
early history of one of the longest scouted major operations of surgery. 

The very originality of it, however, perhaps lessens somewhat its value to the 
man whose income, really or in his thought, allows him to purchase but few books, 
because such an individual wants his books to represent the Universal Medical 
Knowledge—which the work of Dr. Atlee docs not, it being emphatically a per- 
sonal record. It is a matter of sincere congratulation that such books are begin- 
ning to appear in American medical literature, and we hope cre long their num- 
ber may be legion. 
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ABSTRACT OF TITE SECOND REPORT OF TITE NITROUS 
OXIDE COMMITTEE OF TIE ODONTOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Dr. Franxianp, Mr. Coleman, and Mr. Braine were appointed to 
carry out individually experiments to ascertain, if possible, the physio- 
logical action of the gas. The conclusions which the two first named 
gentlemen consider deducible from their investigations are given in 
the report. 

With regard to the question whether nitrous oxide is decomposed 
when it is respired, a series of experiments were made by Dr. Frank- 
land on a young and tame rabbit, and the results are given. Although 
the results do not admit of being used for the absolute solution of 
the problem proposed, nevertheless—as the observation of a manom- 
eter showed that the gases suffered but a very small diminution of 
volume during respiration—they may, the experimenter thinks, be 
safely taken as proving that not more than a very small proportion of 
nitrous oxide, if any, was decomposed, since the percentage propor- 
tion of this gas underwent no diminution during the progress of res- 
piration. It was also shown, Dr. Frankland believes, by his experi- 
ments, that nearly the whole of the oxygen absorbed by the animal 
was employed in the oxidation of carbon; that the united volumes 
of nitrogen and nitrous oxide suffered a corresponding slight augmen- 
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tation; and, thirdly, that the volume of nitrogen in the mixed gases 





experienced an apparent slight reduction during their use in respira- 
tion, whilst that of nitrous oxide underwent a slightly greater increase. 
But, with regard to the last results, Dr. Frankland admits that they 
may be considered within the limits of experimental error. 

Mr. Coleman proceeded also to determine the question whether 
nitrous oxide was or was not decomposed when respired. Ile deduces 
from his experiments made on the expired air of the human subject, 
the conclusion that, if nitrous oxide gas be at all decomposed in the 
blood, it must be only in very small quantities. 

The majority of the Committee adopt the opinions advanced by 
these two gentlemen, and recommend that, in the event of alarming 
symptoms presenting themselves during the administration of the gas, 
it be immediately suspended, and no impediment -be offered to the 
free admission of air into the lungs. 

Prolongation of the anesthesia, the Committee state, may be ac- 
complished in mouth operations by “a nose-piece,” and by throwing 
a jet of gas into the mouth at each inspiration while the operation is 
proceeding, the nose being kept closed by a spring clip; in operations 
on other parts of the body, by checking and re-supplying the gas 
through the face-piece from time time, as circumstances may require, 
insensibility ean be kept up for several minutes; and the Committee 
direct the attention of surgeons to this fact especially, because many 
accidents have lately occurred from the administration of chloroform. 
The Committee point out the great improvements carried out in the 
administration of nitrous oxide, and in its storing and liquefaction. 

The Committee have now in their possession the records of 58,000 
‘ases in which the gas has been administered in this country. This 
extended experience enables them to add that the occasional oceur- 
rence of vomiting, hysteria, etc., which occur under the influence of 
the gas have been less manifested than usual, from the better admin- 
istration and the purer character of the gas. 

Its mode of producing death they believe invariably to commence at 
the lungs, and that artificial respiration will resuscitate the animal as 
long as the heart continues beating. Nitrous oxide mixed with chloro- 
form did not answer in the hands of the Committee ; but the latter as 
an adjunct was found to be of service in special circumstances. 

The Committee complete their report by expressing their firm con- 
viction that nitrous oxide is the safest anzesthetic known, and that not 
a single fatal case has occurred which can be fairly attributed to its 
action.— British Medical. 
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CASTANEA VESCA IN WILOOPING-COUGIL. 


Dr. Tnomas D. Davis, formerly resident physician in the Philadel- 
phia Hospital, has made, under Dr. J. 8. Parry’s superintendence, a 
careful study of the value of chestnut leaves in whooping-cough. Ile 
used Prof. Maisch’s fluid extract in doses of f. 3 ss. to f. 3 i. every three 
hours, for a child six years old. Tle says (PAdadelphia Medical 
Times, December 28, 1872), cnter alia :— 

On two days before using the chestnut leaves all medication was 
stopped. The disease immediately increased, both in the number and 
severity of the paroxysms. The children were all otherwise healthy, 
and between four and seven years of age. I have tabulated the 
vases, so that there can be seen at a glance the number of paroxysms 
in each case while on the use of belladonna, without it, and for five 
days after using the other remedy :— 




















to | 
] | 
‘3g ad Without Medicine, Using Fluid Extract Castanea Vesca, 
Number of Cases, ES | 
|| fem | || } | | 
| ES |, Ist day. | 2d day. || Istday. | 2d day. | 3d day. | 4th day.| 5th day. 
a | | | | | | 
cae ae aictplenewlaiciers aie || 16 20 | 27 | 19 | 11 9 a =| 2 
=e ee ..(| 14 || 24 | 24 || 20 |] 9 4; 4 | 2 
_ Seaneinietene tinea | 13 || 138 | 17 || 12] & | 4 | 1 4] 1 
ee eich pkey ..|| 12 16 | 20 | 10 6 3 2186 
Denremin cena neta secret) abe 18 ila | a 4 5 2 | 4% 
_ ESERIES | 12 || 15 | 200 | 9 | 5& 3 1 | 2 
{Coe an aieserelore 11 |; 11 | 18 6 | 4 2 £0 
SPRL RA TN i} 10 || 9 | 12 71 21] 0 iis 
sp dcicnitaiee autos if 69 6} 12 «| (18 5 | 4] 2 1 | 0 
Ticats ieee cee Rwaeae. 2 aes ee. 
AH ei cccieeisiasivlelca suc aie eee 8 15 4 3 1 0 | 0 
a PASI | 5 6 10 3 1 2; @ is 
_ oe elaweacas | 5 |} 7 | 6 2 0 o|o 1! @ 
: |. Se aia hele ee rn wie ase alt 3 4 | 4 3 | 1 0 0 | O 
es Searles ate a 4 5 4] 2 0 | 0] 0 
| 





In this table the cases are arranged in the order of their severity 
while on the use of belladonna. The first eleven cases all had the 
characteristi¢ whoop; the remainder had well-marked paroxysms, 
but not the full spasm, and they recovered without having it. In 
each case the violence of the spasm was reduced even more markedly 
-than the number of the paroxysms. On the days on which the cases 
are marked as having no paroxysms, they had slight coughs, but no 
sign of spasm whatever. The castanea was continued for a week, 
after which, in a few cases,a simple expectorant was given. The 
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nurse in charge, who had witnessed many epidemics of the disease, 





declared she had never seen a medicine act like it. 








THE MEDICINAL PROPERTIES OF THE COW-TREE OF 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


BY JOIN R, JACKSON, A. L. S. 


Tue presence of milky juices in plants is not uncommon; indeed, it 
is a character of many natural orders. The juices of some of the 
milk-yielding trees, however, do not solidify, and they are used as an 
article of food. Perhaps the best known of these trees is that referred 
to Brosimum galactodendron, Don. It grows in large forests on the 
mountains of Cariaco, and in other parts of the sea-coast of Venezuela. 
It forms a tree frequently over 100 feet and often running to a 
height of 60 or 70 feet before branching. The milk, which is 
obtained by making incisions in the trunk, is said to have a very agree- 
able taste, somewhat resembling that of sweet cream, and a slightly 
balsamic odor; the only unpleasant feature about it is that it is some- 
what glutinous, but it is very nourishing and perfectly wholesome. 

Tabernemontana utilis, Arn., known as the Hya-ILya, or Cow-tree 
of British Guiana, likewise yields a milky juice, which is perfectly 
bland and wholesome, though the general characters of the order are 
poisonous and acrid. The tree is tapped to obtain the milk. The 
milk, or Cow-tree of Para, known as the Massaranduba, has been 
referred to Mimusops elata, Allem; but its determination is doubtful, 
though there is no question of its belonging to the natural order Sapo- 
tacee. The milk, which flows slowly from the wounded bark, resem- 
bles good cream in consistence, but it is said to be too viscid to be a 
safe article of food. 

Certainly, the most important in a pharmaceutical point of view of 
all the Cow-trees is the Clusia galactodendron of Desvaux. The tree 
has a thick bark covered with rough tubercles, and bears leaves of an 
obovate form and about three inches long. It is a native of Vene- 
zuela, but is also found in the Cauca Valley, north of the State of 
Antioquia, on the banks of the Abraeto river and on the Pacific coast 
as far as Tumaco. 

Many interesting accounts have been given of this tree, but the fol- 
lowing notes from a letter on the subject, written by Mr. R. B. White, 
of Medellin, are the most comprehensive. The tree, it appears, has a 
decided partiality for certain localities, and there can be no doubt that 
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while it needs the warm, damp climate of the Choco, it likes good 
drainage, as it is always found on the low ridges just rising off the 
plains; mean temperature 27° to 30° Cent., and never exceeds 200 
metres above the level of the sea. The general utility of the milk of 
this tree is well known, but its most valuable property has been quite 
overlooked,—that of curing dysentery. It contains a resinous and an 
astringent principle, and an aromatic and tonic substance. The action 
of this combination is mechanical so far as relates to the resin, which 
no doubt coats the intestines with a thin film and allays irritation ; 
and, secondly, it is astringent, tonic, and antispasmodic. So far a 
knowledge of the constituents of this milk would lead one thus to 
judge theoretically of its action. With regard to practice, no other 
medicine is used in the Choco and on the Pacific coast of New Gra- 
nada for dysentery ; and this disease is thought little or nothing of, as 
it is so easily cured. The milk is to be procured everywhere, and is 
generally sold at from one to two dollars per bottle. Mr. White says: 
“For upwards of two years I saw it constantly used amongst the 
workmen employed on the Buena Ventura Road, Pacific Coast, and in 
the most unhealthy climate. We had at times from 500 to 700 men 
employed, and out of numberless cases of severe dysentery I never 
knew of a fatal case, and I have seen cures effected when the cases 
had gone so far as to seem hopeless. As a general illustration of its 
action, and method adopted of using it, I will refer to my own case. 
I was attacked with diarrhea, which in two days passed into dysentery, 
very severe. In a short space of twelve hours I was reduced to a 
state of utter prostration, suffering the most excruciating pains imagi- 
nable. The bloody discharge was so terrible that it seemed easy to 
predict death within a few hours; not a shadow of a medicine was to 
be had, as I was in a hut in the woods, and the violent phase of the 
disease was only developed at nightfall, and thus I passed the night in 
a helpless state. At daybreak the wife of one of our inspectors was 
called in as nurse, and by 9 o’clock ‘leche de vaca’ was procured. 
Up to this time I had been getting rapidly worse, and was then hardly 
conscious. The milk was given to me (a tablespoonful in a glass of 
water with a little sugar) every half-hour till 12 o’clock mid-day, and 
at this hour I was perfectly free from dysentery or the slightest symp- 
tom of it. Broths and light food were then given to me for a few 
days, and I was restored to perfect health without taking any more 
milk or other medicine, and without having the least recurrence of 
symptoms of dysentery. I have seen many severe cases successfully 
treated in this way, but none more severe than my own, and am sure 
that no medicine or known system of treatment can be so efficacious as 
the leche de vaca treatment. 
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“ Admitting the fact of its power to cure dysentery, a little reflection 
will convince one that the composition of this milk is wonderfully cal- 
culated to produce the results I have stated. The only question is, 
can it be used otherwise than in a fresh state? Up to a certain period 
I can answer this question in the affirmative. The milk, even when 
corked in a bottle, soon turns sour and coagulates, but this, for many 
mouths at least, does not impair its efficacy. It is possible that if putre- 
faction ultimately ensues, the milk will lose its properties. It is also 
possible that in certain cases the sourness of the milk would be preju- 
dicial, but I do not see why this should not be remedied by the addition 
of some inoffensive alkali.” 

Mr. White says he has some milk which he brought himself from 
the Choco, which has been contained in a bottle for more than a year 
and a half, and is apparently as good as ever. One of the great ad- 
vantages of the use of this milk in dysentery is the radical cure it 
effects. Its tonic and astringent properties appear to be brought 
into play as they are required; and as the resinous principle first 
serves as a palliative, the antispasmodic, tonic, and astringent proper- 
ties work out the cure. 

Mr. White’s opinion of the medicinal properties of this milk is so 
favorable that he concludes his notes by saying that he cannot but 
think that, in combination with other medicines, it might serve as a 
base for successful treatment of cholera. 

It has been said that a single tree will yield as much as a quart in 
an hour.— Pharmaceutical Journal. 





THE HOT SAND-BATIL 
BY DR. CONRADE. 


Sanp, like most minerals, is a bad conductor of heat—the more so 
from being composed of small incoherent particles. It possesses a 
high specific heat—that is to say, a large capacity of retaining heat, 
without allowing it to escape but slowly. The use of hot sand for 
baths forms a part of popular medicine in southern countries in which 
the mineral is abundant. By embedding the whole body or some of 
its parts in hot sand, we expose them to the action of the heat stored 
up in that medium. If not exposed to contact with substances of a 
low temperature, the quantity of sand required fora bath may be 
expected to retain its heat nearly unchanged for more than an hour, 
In the hot sand-bath, the layers used for surrounding the body are 
generally covered by other sand of much higher degrees of tempera- 
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ture (120 to 130 deg. Fahr. or more). These not only steady the heat 
round the body, but increase it gradually, without inconvenience to 
the patient. Over all is laid a blanket, which prevents too rapid cool- 
ing by the influence of the outer temperature. 

The known effects of high temperatures on the body consist chiefly 
of the relaxation of all tissues and the enlargement of the blood- 
vessels, Which become more filled with blood without any increase in 
the pressure. The flow of the blood in the neighboring structures is 
therefore directed to the heated parts, relieving the former ones of a 
much of their contents as the increased space in the enlarged vessels 
will allow. If the whole skin be subjected to the heat, the circulation 
is drawn to the surface and the inner organs get rid of certainly not 
a small quantity of blood during the bath, provided the elasticity of 
the interior blood-vessels be normal. This relief, however, can no 
longer take place when the heat gets easy access to the inner parts as 
well. The influence of the heat soon becomes universal, and dis- 
turbances in the respiration and in the action of the heart will un- 
avuidably follow. The described effects may be properly divided into 
—A, those exercised on the heated parts; and B, those produced on the 
neighboring parts. 

A. The heated parts (1) become more filled with blood, and (2) have 
an increase in the secretion of liquid matter from the blood ; consisting 
chiefly, but probably. not entirely, of water. 

B. In the adjacent parts (@), those nearer to the heart, the blood- 
vessels are relieved; (4) in those remote from it, the fluidity of the 
blood is diminished. 

To a certain extent it depends on the method of treatment adopted 
which of these results will be obtained in the first place. In case of 
high degrees of heat being resorted to, much perspiration will follow ; 
while lower temperatures, applied for a longer time upon a large 
surface, are more apt to spread towards the inner parts, and thus the 
described effect upon the distribution of the blood and its conse- 
quences may be presumed to be the most prominent result. In taking 
sand as a vehicle for the application of heat, no other complications 
will arise ; the respiration remains undisturbed, the heat not entering 
the lungs; the circulation, too, goes on as usual, the action of the 
heart not being interfered with. No congestion of any kind will 
intervene ; no palpitations, no headache, ete., follow. The skin, not 
being excluded from contact with the air, perspires freely, does not 
become softened, and does not lose its former resistance to the in- 
fluence of the weather, and is still protected from draught and cold. 
The patient, whilst undergoing his treatment, may enjoy in the mean 
time the comforts of rest and sleep. 


we 
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The advantages of the use of hot sand consist simply in its allowing 
the application of heat entirely free from any of the complications 
which more or less accompany all other methods. Water excludes 
the air hermetically, prevents perspiration, and overcharges the kid- 
neys during the stay in the bath. It cannot be supported as hot as 
sand can without feelings of uneasiness, and, besides, it has a weaken- 
ing and softening influence upon the skin. Steam and hot air baths 
are not very fit for patients at all; they require already a certain 
strength to resist the influence which they exercise upon everybody at 
the beginning. They interfere too much with respiration and cireula- 
tion to allow their continuance for the purpose of cure. Delicate 
persons and children are entirely unable to make use of them. They 
increase the general temperature of the body by two degrees and 
more, thus causing a sort of artificial fever. None of these incon- 
veniences occur in the hot sand-bath, if applied with sufficient care 
and experience. 

From the foregoing, it will appear that the diseases in which the 
application of heat by the aid of sand can be tried with hope of suc- 
cess, are of two classes: in the first class, to bring about a large per- 
spiration is the chief object ; in the second class, perspiration is better 
avoided, and the effect of the heat to be directed towards correcting 
the circulation and restoring the vital processes. Under the first head 
are comprised rheumatism and gout (in which Trousseau appears to 
have employed this treatment long since), exudations, and cedemata 
from previous disorders, which will probably alk derive benetit from 
heat. Under the second head we will enumerate morbus Brightii 
(the acute stage of course excepted) ; cases of recent paresis, which 
may be improved if the lesion be not the result of some disorganiza- 
tion on the part of the nerve, be it by removing some injurious swell- 
ing pressing upon the nerve, or by improving its vegetative condition. 
That, of course, the diagnosis must decide, and the case has to be 
treated according to it. The same remarks apply to recent cases of 
partial atrophy, of not too long duration. In cases of scanty catame- 
nia, in irregularities in the flow, dysmenorrhea, and similar com- 
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plaints, if not due to coexisting anemia, experience has shown in 
many instances that cases of that sort improve much better under the 
hot sand-bath than after any other treatment. Scrofula and rickets 
derive great benefit from carefully administered hot sand-baths. Torpid 
ulcers and badly healing wounds improve wonderfully sometimes after 
a few applications. 

Perhaps in some kinds of chronic exanthemata the hot sand-bath 
might be of good service, although no experiments have been made 
on this topic as yet. It speaks very much in favor of the hot sand, 
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that, whenever judiciously given, the patient likes it, and has recourse 
to it in many cases. 

Further information on the subject will be found in the following: 
—Dr. Schwabe, Deutsche Klinik, 1869, No. 33 (being a report of a 
medical man, himself a patient). Dr. Flemming, 7id., 1868, Nos. 
12, 14; 1870, Nos. 35-38. Dr. Sturm, Zeitschrift fiir Medicin, by 
Kiichenmeister, 1867, p. 293 et seg.; and 1868, p. 241. Trousseau’s 
Clinique de 0 Hétel-Dieu, ed. ii, vol. iii, pp. 380, 881. Archives 
Générales de Médecine, 1856, p. 807. Schmidt's Juhrbiicher der 
Medicin, vol. 133, p. 62. Dr. Flemming, of Dresden, enters into a 
minute comparison of the different methods of utilizing heat-as a 
therapeutic agent.— British Medical Journal. 








PILOSPIORUS AS A NERVE TONIC. 


In the course of a paper upon the results of overwork, read before 
the London Medical Society, Dr. Routh said: The symptoms of mental 
decay resemble the gradual changes that come over old people, and 
yet are very similar also to those induced by venereal excesses in both 
sexes, except that in the latter there are symptoms of spermatorrhcea, 
which are absent in cases suffering from overwork. In both cases the 
tendency is to the production of idiocy from softening of the brain 
and insanity. Ile said there was reason to believe that the immediate 
rause of these symptoms was, deficiency of phosphorus in the brain, 
and endeavored to prove this by considering sertatim the following 
points :—Ist. It is proved chemically that a man grows older and men- 
tally weaker, or becomes idiotic, as the brain contains less phosphorus ; 
this was shown by the analyses of Hentier. 2d. The solidity of the 
brain in a measure depended upon protagon, a phosphoric compound, 
and those foods which were richest in phosphorus were found by ex- 
perience to renovate most speedily weakened brain power, such as 
shell-fish and fish generally. 3d. The assertion made by some that 
phosphorus could only be assimilated by previous conversion into phos- 
phoric acid was combated, the effects of the two being shown to be 
perfectly different, phosphoric acid producing, in large doses, fatty de- 
generation of the heart, liver, and kidney, whereas phosphorus pro- 
duced necrosis of the jaw-bone, and excited the nervous and sexual 
systems. The opinion of Dr. Von Bibra was also quoted in evidence 
of this. Phosphorus also reduced or removed congestion of the brain. 
4th. Dr. Routh next showed that those diseases produced by softening 
of nervous matter were precisely those which were cured often- 
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times by the internal administration of phosphorus, viz., some forms of 
paralysis, eczema, and other skin affections, cerebral congestions, with 
great debility and insomnia. The authority of several writers was cited 
on these points,—Delpech, Prof. Fisher, of Berlin, Dr. Eames (in the 
Dublin Journal), Dr. Burgess, and Dr. Hammond, of New York. 
dth. The special treatment indicated in these cases was next consid- 
ered—Ist. Complete rest of mind, especially abstention from all occu- 
pations resembling that upon which the mind has been overworked ; 
2d. The encouragement of any new hobby or study not in itself pain- 
ful, which the patient might select; 3d. Tranquillity to the senses, 
which expressly gives in these cases incorrect expressions, putting only 
those objects before them calculated to soothe the mind; 4th. A very 
nourishing diet, especially of shell-tish ; Sth. The internal administra- 
tion of phosphorus, whether in its allotropic form or as the * Solutio 
Phosphori Medicati,” prepared according to Dr. Wammond’s formula. 
—The Doctor, for Dee. A. 1572. 


Cerebral Paresis treated with Phosphorus,—DPr. G. Tem- 
pini attributes this disease to an excessive waste of protagon (CIT? 
N*PhO"), generally the result of over-use of the cerebral or reproduc- 
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tive function. Ile prescribes five centigrammes of phosphorus, to be 
dissolved in some ether and mixed with enough powder and extract of 
liquorice to make a mass, which may be divided into fifty pills of 
twenty or twenty-five centigrammes each. Of these he gives at first 
one a day, increasing gradually to five a day. The limit of toleration 
of the remedy is often indicated by frequent alvine discharges. Meat 
and eggs are useful, for the phosphorus contained in them. Wine, 
coffee, and cold douches to head, serve as valuable stimulants. The 
author also recommends mild mental gymnasties.—Guzetta Medica 
Italiana-Lombardia.—N. York Med. Journal, Jan. 1873. 





PHOSPHORUS IN NEURALGIA. 


Puosrnorvs is a remedy little, if at all, employed by the regular 
practitioner in cases of neuralgia, though I believe frequently exhibited 
by the homcopath. A case, however, came under my notice some 
time since which so strikingly illustrates its value as to induce me to 
record it. 

A gentleman, who had for years suffered acute and frequently recur- 
ring paroxysms of neuralgia of the chest walls, applied to me for advice. 
I found that he had been a regular round of London and provincial 
doctors, and that every plan and remedy appeared to have been tried. 
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I failing as signally as my predecessors, he sought aid of a hom«mopath, 
and was relieved in a very short time. I lost no time in ascertaining 
the remedy which had worked so speedy, and, as it proved in the sequel, 
so permanent a cure, and found that it consisted of the so-called mother 
tincture of phosphorus, ef which he was ordered to take five drops on 
the advent of an attack, and repeat them as occasion required. 

This tincture of phosphorus is a solution of phosphorus in ether, 
which dissolves about one per cent., so that each dose contained about 
one-twentieth of a grain of phosphorus,—scarcely homeopathic accord- 
ing to the old-fashioned notions; macs cela va sans dire. 

Not only was the pain relieved, but the frequency of the attacks was 
lessened, until from suffering a seizure two or three times a week, as 
he had for some years, he has now been entirely free for more than 
four months. 

Since the occurrence of this case I have frequently employed this 
preparation of phosphorus, and have often found it of signal service in 
curing neuralgia ; especially, it has appeared to me, in those subjects 
who add toa highly nervous temperament some cause of nervous waste ; 
so that I have considered it probable that the neuralgia has, indeed, in 
these cases been, as Romberg styled it, “the ery of the hungry nerve 
for blood,” or, rather, for its own special pabulum in the blood, and 
that the phosphorus has directly supplied this want. T have also em- 
ployed pills of phosphorus melted in suet, and coated with gelatine, a 
preparation recommended by Squire when phosphorus is indicated ; 
but I have not found them to possess any advantage over the phosphoric 
ether, while they possess the disadvantage of being difficult of prepar- 
ation, and the universal pillular drawback of doubtfulness of destina- 
tion, whether of absorption into the blood or of excretion by the bowels. 
—S. M. Bradley, in Lancet. 








CROTON CHLORAL. 


Dr. J. W. Lee has been using this substance in St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, London. He says: I gave it to about twenty persons, nearly 
all women. They varied in age from seventeen to forty-four. They 
were all suffering pains in the regions supplied by the fifth nerve,— 
that is, the upper and lower jaw, the face, and the supra-orbital region 
of the forehead. The pains were paroxysmal. In the majority of the 
cases they were increased at night. In nearly every one of these cases 
there was caries of the teeth. In about half there were signs of anw- 
mia. The medicine was given in doses of five, ten, and twenty grains, 
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dissolved in water. It was given at night, just before going to bed. 
Tn one ease, where the pains became aggravated at noon and at bed- 
time, it was given just before the increase of pain was expected. In 
all the patients, except two, great relief from pain followed the dose of 
croton chloral. Some of the patients said that they slept well after it; 
others, that they did not sleep, but that the pains in the head and face 
either ceased altogether, or were much diminished. In two cases, both 
women, the croton chloral was of no use whatever, the pains being 
aggravated during the use of the medicine; but in the rest of the cases 
more or less relief was given. 

Should the croton chloral be as efficient In the hands of others as it 
has been in mine, it will prove a most important addition to the materia 
medica. It will enable the physician to give relief from pain until 
relief can be afforded by the dentist, or by attention to the general 
health, and this without any of the general effects of narcotics. It is 
almost unnecessary to dwell further upon the advantage of possessing 
such a means.— Lancet. 





TREATMENT OF PARAPLEGIA DUE TO EXCESSIVE 
VENERY. 

Tue following is extracted from a report, by Dr. Parish, of a 
clinicial lecture on chronic myelitis by Dr. H.C. Wood, Jr., as published 
in the Philadelphia Medical Times. 

The form of paralysis due to excessive venery is usually that of 
paraplegia accompanying inflammatory softening of the cord. I have 
never seen a case of sclerosis thus caused. With the different stages 
of congestion and exhaustion, or of inflammatory change, there will 
be more or less marked aberrations of sensation and motion, or, in 
other words, more or less complete paralysis. 

If you have a patient with the earlier of these symptoms, what 
shall be vour treatment? Of course an essential part of it must 
be the avoidance of the original cause ; for otherwise the medicinal 
treatment will be of no avail. The best way to effect this is to 
send your patient alone on a tour for a few weeks, if he be well 
enough. At any rate, insist upon his sleeping in another apart- 
ment from his wife, if married; as the only method of maintain- 
ing the necessary absolute abstinence is to keep out of the way of 
temptation. 

There are some who recommend ergot in such cases, saying that 
it produces a contraction of the smaller blood-vessels and thus relieves 
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capillary congestion. Most probably it does have this effect; but 
I have obtained better results from the use of phosphorus than 
from any other remedy. As already insisted on, when the patient 
applies for relief the congestion has ceased to be an active one, but is 
passive and attended with exhaustion. Phosphorus is believed to 
stimulate the circulation of the cord, and to thus relieve the passive 
congestion. Whether this be true or not, I feel very sure that it 
influences the nutrition of neural structures to a greater extent than 
any other known drugs, not excepting strychnia. The latter is a 
powerful functional motor stimulant, but its power of influencing 
the nutrition of the cord is comparatively slight. Do not give 
phosphoric acid and think you are giving phosphorus. If you wanted 
the effects of sulphur, you would not give sulphuric acid. Be careful, 
too, in administering phosphorus in the pill form. Remember that 
the least particle of solid phosphorus coming in contact with the 
stomach will produce an ulcer—a not insignificant complication. 
Dr. Percy, of New York, has lately suggested cacao butter asa suitable 
vehicle. I have not put this suggestion to the test, and hence am 
unprepared to pronounce on its value. I have generally used an oily 
solution: phosphorus gr. xij. in ol. olivee f3i. Of this I begin with 
one minim in mist. acacia, and gradually increase it to three or four 
minims thrice daily. The effect on the stomach must be watched ; 
and if dyspeptic symptoms show themselves you must suspend its 
use. This drug will be found of considerable value in other cases 
of perverted nerve-nutrition, such as hypochondriasis and hysteria. 

Electricity is another remedy that must not be neglected in the 
treatment of the various degrees of paralysis following excessive 
venery. It is, however, doubtful if an electrical current ever reaches 
the spinal cord. When passed along the spine, it never produces the 
least muscular movements; and yet if the cord of an animal be 
exposed and the electrodes be applied directly to that structure, 
violent muscular spasms will immediately occur. 

There seems to be but little doubt, however, that a continuous 
electrical current passed along the spine is attended with positive 
benefit ; but the good it does is most probably due to a reflex influence 
on the cord. 

I am very much in doubt as to the possibility of galvanizing the 
sympathetic nerve when unexposed. Our attempts are never attended 
with any of the symptoms of irritation of that structure. The pupil 
has never thus been made to dilate; and it is hardly reasonable to 
suppose that any contraction of the blood-vessels takes place, as in all 
experiments on the lower animals the pupil has dilated before the 
blood-vessels became contracted. 
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In addition to the continuous current to be passed along the spine, 
let the individual muscles be faradized. Sometimes you will find the 
muscles to respond more decidedly to a slowly interrupted or to a 
continuous current. I have found that this current acts most forcibly 
upon the muscles when, instead of being simply interrupted, the 
currents are quickly reversed, by means of a pole-changer, at intervals 
of from one to a few seconds. In this way I have often been able 
to get a very active response in cases in which the induced current 
failed entirely, and the direct or continuous current applied in the 
ordinary manner produced only very slight results. 

There is a simple rule in making a choice of the kind of current. 
Use a continuous or an induced current, as the one or the other 
produces the most muscular response. The muscles should also be 
daily rubbed and thoroughly kneaded, and stimulant embrocations may 
often be employed with advantage; and as soon as your patient 
van walk, even with erutches, cause him to exercise himself thus 
daily, but not t» such a degree as t» produce fatigue. 








TETANUS AND ITS TREATMENT. 


Mr. C. Macnamara, Surgeon to the Native and Ophthalmic IHospi- 
tals, Calcutta, says :— 

In June, 1871, I adopted a plan of treatment in tetanus which I 
have since consistently followed, both in Hospital and private practice. 
It consists in administering forty grains of hydrate of chloral (to an 
adult) at bed-time, and in several cases of the disease—the temperature 
of the body rising to upwards of 101°—an additional thirty grains of 
chloral is given at mid-day. The patient is made to swallow regularly 
every four hours about four ounces of milk, one egg being mixed with 
the milk, morning, noon and evening ; if the pulse indicates, consider- 
able weakness, beef-tea and brandy are substituted for the milk, but it 
is seldom necessary to administer food of this description. Milk and 
egos, with arrow-root as the patient improves, is the diet which I 
almost uniformly order, it may be for twenty or twenty-five con- 
secutive days. By pursuing a plan of this kind I came to learn that 
tetanus (among the natives of this part of India) is by no means so 
formidable a complaint as it was generally supposed to be; it has 
undoubtedly a tendency, as we have long known, to run a course of 
some twenty or twenty-five days; and further, if we can only carry - 
our patient through the first ten days of his illness, as a rule, a very 
favorable prognosis may be given of his recovery. 
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Of the twenty cases of tetanus above referred to, no less than 
seventeen have recovered under this treatment, an unprecedented 
result, I believe, in the annals of the disease. These twenty cases 
were not picked ; they were taken one after the éther as they came 
into my wards, and constituted the entire number of patients, from 
June, IS71, to June, 1872, suffering from the disease in the Calentta 
Native Ifospital; some of them seemed in a desperate state when 
first admitted under my care. I still think that chloral has no power 
in diminishing the severity of the fits in tetanus, but it doubtless 
renders thei less frequent, affording the patient rest and time to 
sleep; and this, together with a diet such as above noticed, has brought 
about the remarkable result of seventeen instances of recovery out of 
twenty cases of tetanus. 

Tam strongly opposed to the system of frequently repeated doses of 
chloral in tetanus, however violent the spasms, if the temperature of 
the body keeps below 101°: only one draught containing forty grains 
of this drug should be given; and I feel almost certain that, however 
bad the case may be, if an extra dose of thirty grains of chloral is 
administered during the day, we gain all the advantages in the treat- 
ment of tetanus that chloral can afford us. It seems that if the medi- 
cine be pressed further it is likely to endanger the patient’s life, and a 
too prolonged sleep has appeared from time to time to be followed by 
a tetanic fit of such extreme violence as to kill the patient. It does 
not of course follow that because forty grains of chloral only puts a 
patient suffering from tetanus to sleep for a few hours we are to 
repeat the dose too soon; rather allow time for the drug to pass 
out of his system or become otherwise disposed of before again 
administering the medicine, otherwise the chloral or its derivatives 
may accumulate in the blood and ultimately poison the patient.— 
London Practitioner, Nov., 1872. 








FARADIZATION FOR TIVE ALBUMINURIA OF 
DIPHUTUERTA. 


Dr. R. Browntne has a paper on Diphtheritie Albuminuria (British 
Medical, July, 1872), in which he gives the details of seven cases, and 
concludes as follows :— 

J. That albuminuria, in any quantity, is due to obstruction of cireu- 
lation through the kidneys, caused by congestion of the Malpighian 
tufts, this congestion being produced by paralysis of the nerves sup- 
plied to them; but that a mere trace only arises, either from pus or 
else blood-corpuscles, which have casually entered the volume of urine. 
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g. That the indication of treatment, in albuminuria occurring to an 
appreciable degree during the progress of a case of diphtheria, is to 
remove this obstruction by overcoming the paralysis, and that local 
Faradization (over the lumbar regions, along the lower parts of the 
spine, and as near as may be in the direction of the ureters) affords the 





best method of doing so. 

h. That, after albumen has disappeared from the urine, it may return, 
synchronously with a relapse of diphtheria; and that throughout the 
whole course of this malady little, if any help, is derived from the 
use of the clinical thermometer. 

Both the cases which terminated fatally were those in which no 
Faradization was employed, and jive others, all of very serious nature, 
recovered after it was resorted to; a// were marked by unmistakable 
evidence of blood-poisoning, and albuminuria, with more or less sup- 
pression of urine, was noticed in each. The treatment of all was con- 
ducted on the same principle, plus or mnus the induction-coil; the 
object aimed at being at first, during the premonitory symptoms, to 
regulate the secretions, and then to support the strength of the system 
in every possible way. My sheet-anchor was the tincture of perchloride 
of iron, sometimes combined with glycerine, sometimes with chlorate of 
potash, and sometimes given per se. Stimulants and nourishment in 
every variety were freely given. 


BELLADONNA IN SWEATING. 


Dr. Stoney RivGer has a paper on the above subject in the London 
Practitioner for August, in which he commends most highly the use 
of belladonna both locally and internally. Ile says, ¢ater alia :-—The 
writer has many times checked the sweating of the head and face of 
young children, often so profuse as to soak their hair and the pillow 
on which they have been sleeping. Again, belladonna, by means of 
the ointment or liniment rubbed in two or three times a day, has 
several times checked the profuse sweating of the hands, which is 
sometimes so copious as to run off them in drops, and is especially 
noticeable at the finger-tips and thumb-balls. Sometimes the good 
effects are permanent, sometimes the sweating may not return for a 
considerable fime; but occasionally, however, this treatment fails. 

Some very striking experiments are detailed, among them the follow- 
ing :—To a middle-aged woman suffering from acute rheumatism, a 
hot-air bath was administered, followed by cold sponging. This 
treatment caused her to sweat so freely that, for several hours after, 
the perspiration continued to pour down her face, soaking her clothes 
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and the bed-linen. While in this state, ;}) of a grain of atropia was 
subcutaneously injected into her arm, and in about a minute the per- 
spiration ceased, and for two hours her skin continued dry and she felt 
much cooler, but in the evening rather free perspiration returned. We 
next gave a young man a Turkish bath, and Mr. Johnson, the resident 
assistant of wards, who has helped me in these observations, joined 
him in the hot chamber. Both sweated freely, and then each was 
injected with >}, of a grain of atropia, and in a little more than a 
minute the skin became dry, and the perspiration did not return after 
the application of the cold douche, nor afterward. Mr. Johnson re- 
marked that, so dry did his skin seem, that he felt he should never 
sweat again. They both suffered from much dryness of the mouth, 
but their pupils were not dilated. We next placed a boy in the hot-air 
bath, the temperature rising to 180° Fahr., and when sweating freely 
we injected ;4, of a grain of atropia, and almost immediately the 
sweating ceased and did not return. 








THE TREATMENT OF ACNE. 


Oxy October 17, of last year, Dr. L. D. Bulkley read a paper before 
the New York Academy of Medicine on Acne, which, with the subse- 
quent discussion, was published in the December and February num- 
hers of the American Practitioner. From these the following is 
taken :— 

Dr. Bulkley says:—I feel that I can not too strongly insist on this, 
that the very large proportion of cutaneous affections, and acne most 
of all, are but diseases of the whole economy, and should not be studied 
exclusively from a local point of view. 

The various forms of acne require somewhat different treatment, 
althongh most of these are but modifications of one plan to suit the 
slightly different local states. The plan is a regulative and tonic treat- 
ment internally, inducing as far as possible a perfect working of the 
bowels, kidneys, skin, and other organs; supplementary to which the 
local treatment should be soothing in acute inflammatory states, and 
slightly stimulant and astringent in others. The first obstacle, the re- 
moval of which is absolutely necessary for the cure of acne, is consti- 
pation. 

This constipation must be overcome; for, as Tilbury Fox expresses 
it, “this preparation is a séve gua non.” And this is to be accom- 
plished not by purgatives, in the vulgar sense of the word—for these 
sometimes have a very injurious effect on acne, the eruption becoming 
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worse as the bowels are more and more irritated by stimulating cathar- 
tics, an effect which I have seen also in eczema—but by a careful em- 
ployment of all the means at ow command, by medicine, and far more 
important, by diet, exercise, and regularity in attending to the calls of 
nature. Regular daily exercise in the open air, always short of 
fatigue, is well-nigh essential ; and this I find to be one of the most 
difficult points to carry, but one which always gives the best results. 
But generally some medicine will be called for to assist in this process, 
but all laxative medicines should be discontinued as soon as possible ; 
their continuance and abuse being one of the grounds why the internal 
treatment of acne has fallen into disrepute. The remedy I have had 
most success with isa pill containing one-half a grain of extract of 
aloes and one grain of dried sulphate of iron, with a little confection 
of roses. A small quantity of opium or belladonna may be added if 
it gives pain. One of these pills is given after eating, sometimes two 
being required after the noon meal. In a few days the bowels are 
loosened ; and if the pills be continued at this rate a diarrhoea will gen- 
erally ensue, succeeded, when they are withheld, by constipation, and 
any benefit derived from them will be lost. The frequency with 
which the pills are given, after the bowels become at all lax, must de- 
pend on the frequency of the evacuation. We usually omit first the 
noon pill, then the morning one, and soon the patient takes one but 
every other evening; finally, ove taken once a week, or once in two 
weeks, will have considerable laxative effect. Should they be required 
again, the same process of accustoming the system to act without them 
should be followed. Taken in this way the pills will often correct 
menstrual difficulties, except, of course, when dependent wpon mechan- 
ical causes, as displacements, version, ete. 

Another remedy which has been followed with success, rather in 
my father’s practice than in my own, is Kissingen water, and T would 
mention Hanbury Smith’s in particular. This is given, one-half to 
one pint, before breakfast daily, or it answers well if taken in the 
middle of the forenoon. I do not consider that the benefit derived 
from this water is wholly owing to its purgative properties; for with 
many these are quite weak, and the improvement following its employ- 
ment seems not at all proportioned to its action on the bowels, though 
its ultimate effect is to leave them regular. 

Most cases require an immediate laxative, and one of the best I find 
to be the old pill of two and a half grains each of blue mass and com- 
pound extract of colocynth, with a quarter of a grain of powdered 
ipecac ; two such to be taken alternate nights for a few times, followed 
by Kissingen in the morning, and surely nothing I know of makes 
more impression on some cases of acne for the time being. 
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But a second element, quite as important in the treatment of the 
disease before us, is 7yspepsia, which enters very largely as an exciting 
‘ause in all dermal affections. This is in many cases dependent on, or 
conversely productive of, the last condition considered—constipation—- 
and is often remedied by the treatment already given. 

The dyspepsia associated with acne is mostly of the acid kind, and 
this is to be met in two ways. First—and this is by far the most im- 
portant——by a proper regulation of the diet. In this the patients will 
require a large amount of instruction and watching. The most essen- 
tial restriction in this respect is in the use of starch and sugar in all 
their forms, and for this suggestion Lam indebted to my friend, Dr. 

ained by modera- 








William IL. Draper, of this city. The advantages g 
tion in the use of these principles I have verified again and again in 
practice ; so that now it is almost a routine direction to patients with 
acne that they limit themselves in the use of farinaceous and saccharine 
substances, and I find that they are frequently relieved of much annoy- 
ance thereby, and are very grateful for the advice. With these articles 
I also proscribe totally the use of wine in any shape, and all fermented 
liquors—ale, lager-beer, ete.——as these, I believe, assist largely in the 
acid state of the system so common in these subjects. I do not think 
it is the alcohol in these beverages which does the mischief; for 
although acne is often attributed to the abuse of liquor, and the rosa- 
ceous form is common in drunkards, we know that their digestive or- 
gans are generally at fault; also that those who drink the most gin are 
quite apt to drink ale besides. It is, Iam led to conclude, the fermenta- 
tive principle—the starchy product in the one instance, and the saecha- 
rine in the other—which is lost after distillation ; and I have repeatedly 
known alcohol to be borne well when vinous and malt liquors have in- 
creased the difficulty. So that when stimulation is necessary I do not 
hesitate to give alcohol, either in bitter tinctures or brandy or whiskey 
(when it is safe to prescribe them), in small quantities, w7th the meals ; 
but on no account do I allow ales or wines to be used. One of the 
worst cases of acne indurata [ ever saw was in a lady who had for 
some time been taking ale with cod-liver oil, by the direction of her 
former physician, with great increase of the eruption. Now cod-liver 
oil alone will benefit acne as a rule. I have never known it to aggra- 
vate the disease. A gentleman, aged about sixty years, somewhat 
given to the use of port wine, came under my care for acne rosacea of 
the forehead. Treatment proved unavailing until the wine was 
abandoned, when the eruption disappeared under the same measures 
as before; and he has had no return of his trouble for more than a 
year, he abstaining from wine, but with no other treatment. 

Coffee in large quantity, and tea drank to excess, has some effect in 
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heightening the disease; but a very moderate use, especially of the 
former, is beneficial. Chocolate and cocoa are exceedingly hurtful, 
and should be interdicted. Among other articles which I find noted 
as having produced exacerbations or even returns of acne are pastry, 
fried substances, salted meats, pickles, sweet potatoes, macaroni, aud 
milk—this latter, however, only exceptionally. In one patient straw- 











berries and pine-apples occasioned a severe outbreak of a very dormant 
acne rosacea, 

Electricity, so far as it cures the dyspepsia, is beneficial in acne; but, 
from what I learn, has not been of service when applied directly to the 
eruptive surface, but in some cases the reverse. 

I do not think that this disease is benefited in its early stages by ar- 
senic or cantharides, but know the reverse to be true in certain cases. 
I do, however, value arsenic very late in the disease, when the erup- 
tion is about gone, to secure a perfect result; for I believe it gives 
tone and vitality to the skin, which enables it to secrete and pour out 
its sebaceous matter In a proper manner. 

Much improvement is obtained, for a season, from the acetate of 
potassa with a bitter infusion, taraxacum or rumex, three times a day, 
between meals, largely diluted. But this must be followed up by 
tonics, together with regulation of the diet, exercise, and bodily func- 
tions, to be permanently useful. The mineral acids are very service- 
able, and iron, nux vomica and bark, with small doses of arsenic and a 
proper local treatment, are necessary to complete the cure. I say cure 
rightly, L believe, for the disease can be removed, and if proper pre- 
cautions are observed need not return, in many cases at least. Cod- 
liver oil and iodide of iron are required in the scrofulous, and a 
mild mercurial course will at times remove the eruption after the 
failure of other means. This is, of course, necessary in true syphilitic 
acne, 

I have used the glycerine treatment recommended by Gubler, of 
Paris, in one case with remarkable success. Three other patients are 
taking it, whom I have not seen since I prescribed it for them, quite 
lately. It is simply one, two, or more teaspoonfuls of pure glycerine, 
colored and flavored, given internally three times a day after meals, 
no other treatment, internal or external, being employed, nor any re- 
striction in diet. No satisfactory explanation of its action has yet 
been given. 

As to local measures, many patients were treated almost exclusively 
with the means above described, topical applications being entirely 
secondary. Unquestionably, however, we can do much in hastening 
the cure by some of the washes and ointments with which the books 
abound. My favorite local application is a wash consisting of a 
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drachm each of sulphuret of potassium and sulphate of zine in four 
ounces of rose-water. It is useful in almost all states and forms of 
acne, although it sometimes disagrees. The lead and opium wash acts 
very pleasantly when there is much inflammation present, and the 
iodide of lead in stramonium ointment serves well to reduce the thick- 
ening of the tubercles of acne indurata. I have seen improvement 
follow the application of citrine ointment thrice diluted with cold 
cream. I have applied collodion to endeavor to contract the dilated 
veins of acne rosacea, but without lasting effect. I have also laid open 
the veins in the same form with good results in some cases. I do not 
find the benefit I had hoped from bichloride of mercury wash. Juni- 
per-tar soap is very useful in acne sebacea, punctata, and indolent 
forms of acne simplex. 

It is best to press out the plugs of sebum from the comedones as 
much as possible, thus avoiding foci of inflammation; also to open 
such nodules as contain an appreciable amount of pus early, otherwise 
the tissue is destroyed subcutaneously and scars left. 

After Dr. Bulkley had read a synopsis of his paper on acne, Dr. 
Weisse, who was called upon to open the discussion, said :— 

As to the treatment of simple acne, it is most successful in early 
life; but must be continued, as a rule, four or five years—certainly 
till after the age of twenty—to make the cure permanent. Emptying 
the distended follicles he regarded by far the most important element 
of treatment. This is to be done after the application of very hot 
water to the face, three times a day, for ten or fifteen minutes. Soap 
should be avoided, as also too frequent ablution. 

Acne rosacea, he stated, is frequently dependent upon sexual diffi- 
culties, and is often cured by marriage. The use of fatty matter 
should be encouraged, and this may be added to the diet or given as 
medicine, as half a pint of cream daily, glycerine, cod-liver oil, or 
even olive oil. As local applications, Dr. W. advises any greasy ap- 
plication, even simple suet, scented, to be applied at night after the 
hot douche, followed by squeezing the masses from the follicles. In 
the morning the fatty matter is still left on, the face not washed, but 
a powder of equal parts of subnitrate of bismuth and prepared chalk 
is dusted on, and removed by lightly brushing the face. Hebra employs 
a very weak ointment of the bichloride of mereury. The speaker liad 
also used an ointment as follows :— 


BR Puy ce, 0. sksicc cd 
BOR, BOR 6 css csacccevs 3% 
eee reer = 


He considers acne rosacea thoroughly amenable to treatment. He 
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had pressed arsenic to a toxic effect, and kept it up for six weeks, 
without any benefit in this disease, Ile had seen, however, good effects 
from the cod-liver oil. 

Dr. J. C. Peters said arsenic is injurious in the acute inflammatory 
stages, and is only useful in long-standing and torpid cases. He 
esteems acetate of potassa as one of the most useful remedies in this 
disease ; borax given internally being almost as good, and having this 
advantage, that it may relieve amenorrliea at the same time. Borax 
is also valuable externally. He has seen good results follow the inter- 
nal administration of tar, five to ten grains, with aloes. Sulphur given 
internally is also serviceable in some cases. Muriate of ammonia as- 
sists at all times by its action on the liver, Sulphate of potash and 
corrosive sublimate are injurious in acute cases. Ile had been disap- 
pointed in the wash recommended by Sidney Ringer, composed of lac 
sulphur, 3i.; glycerine, 3i.; aque, Ziv. 

Dr. B. Howard said his indications for treatment were: keep the 
skin 6f the whole body, especially the face, soft and flexible, to give 
free exit to the sebaceous secretion. Constipation is an important ele- 
ment, and must be avoided. His favorite remedy, which he would 
recommend very highly, and which he almost considered the residy, 
was bitartrate of potash. This is to be given, morning and night, in 
sufficient quantity just to secure a free action of the bowels—often 
about half a drachm. Ie has also seen good success from rhubarb 
and soda powders. Ie is very careful about giving arsenic in these 
troubles. 

Dr. E. L. Keyes said the treatment, he thought, should depend upon 
the cause, taking largely into consideration the scrofulous and gouty 
diathesis. When a gouty habit of body exists, continued exercise is 
very necessary. Arsenic is useful only when it is well digested ; it 
aggravates some cases. Locally, he uses hot water, with an alkali, as 
bicarbonate of soda, a drachm to the pint, rubbing the face afterward 
violently with a soft towel. Bichloride of mercury is favorable in 
mild cases, in strength varying from one to two or even five grains to 
the ounce. Benefit may also be obtained from a solution of half a 
grain to the ounce. 

The speaker, however, dwelt much more on the internal cause ot 
acue, intestinal and stomach derangement, and the consequent neces- 
sity of judicious medical treatment, emphasizing the value of out-dvor 
exercise. Ile places much less faith in local remedies. 

Dr. I. W. Taylor said as to treatment, the acetate of potash regulates 
the stomach troubles very well, neutralizes the urates, ete. Locally, he 
thinks that active stimulation is required; and regarded the want of 
success following Dr. Sidney Ringer’s sulphur lotion, as mentioned by 
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Dr. Peters, to be due to the fact that it was applied too lightly; it 
should be rubbed in. Ie is in the habit of using the following :— 


R  Potassxe fuse, ...... 5 ii. 
Aqur, OR Rey 3 iv. M. ft. lotio ; 


to be sponged over the face, allowed to dry in if not too painful, and 
washed off with very hot water; then rub in an ointinent, as 


R  Wydrarg. biniodid., ....gr. v. 
Une, seek, sc06ceccs FR 
Or, 
D> Rit. oe: web, s.cs00s 3 
Une, simpl, .....5-004 35 2 i, ung, 


z 


He has also seen good results from iodide-of-sulphur ointment ; also 
frictions with the green soap of the Germans, applying cold cream 
after washing it off. The following is also a favorite prescription with 
him :— 


BR Lae sulphuris, ........ 3 ij. 
Spts. camphor, ........ 31. 
RO 6 ae tavisauncs SO Te 


The lotion to be rubbed well in with flannel at night, washed off in the 
morning, and a little cold cream applied. 

Dr. T. called attention to what he considered rather an unusual 
form of acne, in which there were small papular elevations, quite 
salient, about one eighth of an inch in height and breadth, around the 
mouths of young women, They are associated with an hypertrophy 
of the tibrous tissue. These he had found very rebellious to treatment, 
but had removed them by destroying the whole mass, boring them from 
the apex with a stick of Squibb’s pure nitrate of silver. This leaves 
a minute scar, which, however, is less than that resulting if the erup- 
tion is left to itself. Ile had tried the actual cautery, but not with as 
good effect as the nitrate of silver. The speaker did not think that 
acne was commonly associated with sexual troubles in young women. 


Treatment of Acute Odontalgia by Sub-Cutaneous Injec- 
tion,—Dr. G. Dop commends most highly the hypodermic injection 
of chloroform in acute odontalgia and periodontitis. He introduces 
the point of the syringe as close as possible to the root of the offending 
tooth, parallel to the jaw and close to the bone ; by a turn of the piston 
screw one drop, or at most two drops are injected. The relief is 
almost immediate, and lasts 18 to 20 hours.—Revue de Théra. Med. 
Chir. 
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Use of Diluted Pyroligneous Acid as a Gargle,—Put a tea- 
spoonful of the acid obtained from the shops into a wine-glass of 
water, and direct the patient to gargle the throat frequently with it. 

In the sore throat caused by exposure, so common throughout the 
country, it generally relieves the soreness and stiffness felt in swallow- 
ing very promptly. 

In chronic inflammation, with or without ulceration, of the throat, I 
have found it a very valuable remedy. 

In the sore throat of Scarlatina it has generally afforded a very 
prompt amelioration of this sympton of the disease. 

In several cases of habitual tonsillitis, by using this gargle freely at 
the commencement of the disease, I have been able to arrest the 
progress of the inflammation and secure resolution. 

Its use is not unpleasant; it is safe even if used for hours continu- 
ously, and has an additional advantage in removing the foetor of the 
breath.— Georgia Medical Companion. 

Caraway Seeds as a Galactagogue.—Dr. dareste, knowing that 
in some parts of Europe the peasants give Caraway seed to the goats 
to increase their milk, conceived the idea of trying them on woman. 
IIe has prescribed them three times to nurses who had lost their milk 
from acute illness, with perfect success.—evue de Thérapeut., Jan. 1, 
1873. 

Veratrum Viride—In the Philadelphia Medical Times for 
Jan. 18 and 25, is an elaborate paper on veratrum viride by Dr. 
Eugene Peugnet, which is too long for insertion here, and cannot very 
well be abstracted. 

Ileus Cured by Forced Injections of Cold Water and the 
External Application of Ice.—Dr. P. Pereira reports the case 
of a man aged 40, apparently in the last stage of ileus, with stercora- 
ceous vomiting and imminent complete collapse, cured by the 
repeated forced injections of large amounts of cold water, and the 
internal use of small pieces of ice; large pieces of which were also 
applied externdly. For the soreness and pain remaining after a foecal 
passage had been obtained calomel and opium were employed ; relief 
was especially obtained by painting the abdomen with collodion.—— 


Revue de Thérap. from Gaz. Medica de Bahia. 


Carbolic Acid for Condylomate,.—Dr. soise destroys condylo- 
mata by placing upon them liquid carbolic acid pure or in very concen- 
trated solution,the neighboring parts having been protected previously. 
The little tumors turn white, mummify and drop off, without leaving any 
ulceration; no inflammation is ever excited.—Levue de Thérapeut., 
Dec. 1, 1872. 
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Tincture of Iodine in Cholera Infantum and Dysentery.— 
Dr. Gilliam says, in Zhe Clinic, “As iodine has the property of arrest- 
ing transudations, and as it is of particular value in many inflamma- 
tory affections of the skin, and as the skin and mucous membrane are 
very analogous in structure, @ priori, it would seem probable that 
iodine might be of service in the above-named affections. I have 
tried it in a case of cholera infantum and in a case of dysentery. It 
seemed to yield good results in the former, and eventuated in a cure. 
In the latter its influence was not so marked, though seemingly 
beneficial. 





Nocturnal Incontinence of Urine treated by Hydrate of 
Chloral.—Dr. Girolamo Leonardi has recorded in the Zppocrutico of 
Naples, the results of the use of chloral in three cases of incontinence 
of urine. The administration of the drug very rapidly effected 
complete and permanent cure. Together with the administration of 
chloral, Dr. Leonardi recommended very little drink to be taken in 
the evening. In the first case, a scrofulous woman, aged 24, who 
had been constantly suffering from the complaint since the age of 
18, chloral administered in doses cf 15 grains every night during 
5 nights, and of 15 grains every second night during 10 nights, was 
remarkably successful. The incontinence was immediately stopped. 
A course of chloral was continued from time to time. The second 
vase Was that of a child, aged 7, who took only one-third of a grain 
of chloral for 5 nights. The third case was quite as successtully 
treated in the same way.—Laneet, October 26, 1872. 


Ingrowing Toe-Nail.—About twenty years ago I applied a bit 
of compressed sponge to afford temporary relief, and was delighted to 
find that it effected a radical cure. I make the sponge as solid as 
leather, by wetting and then winding a string tightly around it, and 
drying it thoroughly. Of this I cut a small pyramidal piece, less than 
a grain of rice. This I insert beneath the nail and secure by strips of 
adhesive plaster, applied longitudinally, to avoid compression. The 
sponge soon becomes moist and swollen, keeping the nail from the 
irritated flesh. Any granulations should be previously destroyed with 
strong nitric acid. I have adopted this plan upon many occasions, 
and have never found it to fail—Benj. Blower, British Med. Jour. 

Galvano-Acupuncture for Aortic Aneurism.—Prof. FE. De 
Renzi reports a case thns treated, and reviews the records of 
other cases. In his own case the battery used was one of twenty- 
one elements ; the zine plates four to five centimetres broad, by eight 
long, immersed about half their length. The index stood at sixty 
wher. the circuit was open, at twenty when it was closed. Six needles 
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were inserted, and each pole was attached for five minutes to each 
needle, so that the whole operation lasted an hour. On the seventh day 
the man died of rupture of the sac. .An autopsy showed no trace of 
any clot near the points where the needles had entered, but some evi- 
dence of inflammation. The conclusions to which Prof. De Renzi is 
led, by his review of Ciniselli’s cases and others, are—1. That no case 
is known of a complete and permanent cure of aortic aneurism by gal- 
vano-acupuncture; 2. That the cases of apparent cure are more readily 
explained by the irregular course of the disease, and the effects of 
quiet and good hygienic influences ; 3. That the operation is harmless 
in itself, but may be the indirect cause of mischief by inducing changes 
in the walls of the sac, rendering them more liable to burst.—Vuova 


Liguria Medica. New York Med. Journal, Jan. 1873. 


The Oxalate of Protoxide of Iron,—<At a recent meeting of the 
Academie de Médecine (Lull. de (Académie, Oct. 12) M. Caven- 
tou delivered in his report on this substance, which had been laid be- 
fore the Academy two years since by M. Girard. The reporter stated 
that the mode of preparation recommended by M. Girard is in nowise 
different from that usually employed in laboratories. Its therapeutical 





properties have been carefully tested by M. Iérard in cases of chloro- 
sis and anwinia, and these prove to be worthy of attention, presenting a 
preparation of iron which, while proving efficacious, has no tendency 
to produce constipation. The preparation is almost insipid, is readily 
taken by patients, and easily borne by the stomach. Given in doses 
of from ten to twenty centigrammes per diem it increases the strength 
and cures chloro-anzmia as well as other good preparations of iron, 
while it establishes a peculiar claim by not causing constipation. In- 
deed, by raising the quantity to from thirty to fifty centigramimes, an 
aperient action is obtained. M. Caventou considers that this remedy 
should be indorsed with the recommendation of the Academy, which 
is necessary for the authorization of new remedies during the intervals 
that elapse between the editions of the Codex.— Med. Times and Gaz., 
Nov. 23, 1872. 

Nitrite of Amyl in Spasmodic Asthma,—Dr. James A. Dun- 
can, of Toledo, Ohio, relates (Wichigan Univ. Med. Journ., Dee, 
1872) three cases of spasmodic asthma promptly relieved by the in- 
halation of a few drops of the nitrite of amyl. 


Abortive Treatment of Furunculi.—<s soon as there is per- 
ceived on any part of the body that characteristic redness, round in form 
and variable in size, with a culminating point in the centre, which, red 
at first, soon turns to a grayish-white, pour into a little saucer a thim- 
bleful of caimphorated alcohol ; dip three fingers of the right hand in- 
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to the liquid, and gently rub the part, especially the middle; moisten 





the fingers, and rub again in the same manner eight or ten times, for 
half a minute each time. After this friction, dry the place well, and 
anoint it lightly by the finger with camphorated olive oil, to prevent 
the evaporation of the camphor. It is rare for a blind boil or furuncle, 
at the moment of lessening, to resist four applications of this kind. 
Often they decrease in inflammation, dry up and disappear, after only 
one application, When many applications are necessary, it is well to let 
a certain interval of time elapse between them—for example, to make 
them morning, mid-day, and evening.—Lrit. Med. Journal, Dec. 21, 
1872. 


Tincture of Chloride of Iron for Corns.—Dr. C. Barber states 
(Lyon Médicale) that he has cured three cases of corns on the toes by 
the application of a drop of the tincture of chloride of iron applied on 
the corns night and morning. This application was continued for fif- 
teen days in one case, when the corrs, from which the patient had suf- 
fered for thirty or forty years, were entirely destroyed, and pressure on 
the part gave not the least uneasiness.— Medical News. 


Sick-Headache (British Medical Journal, December, 21, 1872). 
—In a report on the treatment of this distressing affection, Dr. Wilks 
recommends three remedies. To cut short an existing attack, he gives 
bromide of potassium in doses of gr. xv. to xx. One dose is often suf- 
ficient. As a prophylactic, he uses the (tincture of ?)cannabis Indica, a 
few drops thrice daily for some weeks. 

Of euarana he says,— 

“Thirdly, euarana has been introduced to our notice as a remedy for 
sick-headache, and here, again, we have a very valuable addition to our 
pharmacopoeia. In many instances, especially those of ladies, I have 
had the most positive assurance given to me of the power of this drug 
in arresting headache, so that not the slightest doubt can be entertained 
of its immense value. A dose is usually taken when the headache is 
apprcaching; and if this is not quickly successful in arresting it, a 
second powder is swallowed ; after an hour or so, if the remedy is to 
be useful, the headache has disappeared. I know of several cases in 

‘which the greatest enthusiasm is expressed by patients as to its merits. 
At the same time, I am constantly hearing of cases where it has failed. 
Tam now trying it in smaller doses by daily administration. 

“T feel certain that these three drugs—bromide of potassium, canna- 
bis Indica, and guarana—constitute a most important addition to our 
nervine medicines, and that in them we have remedies against a terrible 
complaint which, a few years ago, constituted the opprobrium of medi- 
cine. I might say that I know of cases where galvanism has very 
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speedily cured a pain in the head; and I can eall to mind the case of 
a lady, where the application of the bisulphide of carbon invariably re- 
lieved the most severe headaches.” 


Hyoscyamia.—Dr. Oulmont arrives at the following conclusions in 
a memoir offered to the French Academy :— 

1. Iyoscyamia represents all the active properties of hyoscyamus, 
and the tixity of the dose is a great advantage in its medicinal use. 

2. The dose is two milligrammes a day in pills or hypodermically, 
increased to ten milligrammes. 

3. It should be continued until decided symptoms of intoxication are 
induced; merely slight dryness of throat and dilatation of the pupil 
should not cause it to be suspended. 

4. It is a narcotic, influencing pain and neuralgia, but less than 
opium or belladonna. 

5. It exerts a favorable influence on the spasmodi¢ or convulsive neu- 
roses; it is very efficacious in mercurial trembling ; in paralysis agitans 
it is the only drug which will cause amelioration. 

6. In loco-motor ataxia it is of no use. In a case of tetanus, which 
however proved fatal, it seemed to cause a distinct remission.—lerue 
Thérayn ute, Dee. i 1872. 

Aspiration in Thoracentesis.—In a lecture of some length 
(Revue Thérapeut., Nov. 15, 1872) Dr. Potain insists upon the great 
value of aspiration as a method of evacuating, without danger, pleuritic 
fluid. No traumatisin follows the use of the instrument whatever, and 
there is no danger of allowing the entrance of air. The needle used 
must be very fine. 

Sulphites in Tonsillitis —Dr. Thomas A. Elder states that during 
the last two years, tonsillitis has prevailed very extensively in Mitilin- 
town, Pa., almost every one having it, and says :— 

I have not met with a single case which the sulphites, administered 
in sufficiently large and often repeated doses, would not promptly re 
lieve and cure. The doses which [ use are those recommended by Dr 
Tyrrell, gr. xx. to xxx., repeated every hour, for an adult, and corre- 
spondingly large doses for children, The fever is generally dissipated 
in twelve hours—rarely continues twenty-four. The soreness of throat, 
headache, ete., are generally as promptly relieved, and forty-eight 
hours are sufficient for a cure. In children, when saturated, they have 
produced sweating, and the peculiar cadaveric hue of sulphurous acid 
fumes. 

When the disease has progressed to the stage of exudation—when 
the shoe-peg points begin to appear, or later—I have never met with a 
vase Which I thought was benefited by the sulphites. I am then ac- 
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customed to rely upon a prescription of Prof. Miller, for diphtheria, 
which has almost invariably given prompt and permanent relief. 








“f} Morphia muriat.....60.ccces cess seo Qt I 
Acid, muriat., dil., ) ms a 
Tr. ferri chloridi, ( eer eee eee eee . da dr. 1}. 
Syrapi,....... eld be deans ots as toda te OREN 
Aquee destillat.,......... Biea ia haesanSiehaye OZ. ij. 


M. Sig. Dose: A teaspoonful three or four times a day after water.” 








ON THE TREATMENT OF BOILS. 


Dr. James D. McGaveney says: By some physicians the sulphate 
of quinine has been used empirically for a number of years, with con- 
siderable success in the majority of cases, to prevent the return of 
successive crops of furunculi. Some have given it as a mere tonic; 
but Dr. Jackson gave it with quite a different view, because it seemed 
to him that quinine “ operated by taking away or overcoming the sus- 
ceptibility to the disease.” I believe, from my own experience, that 
quinine given after the time has passed for aborting the pimples by an 
incision, will shorten the course and circumscribe the limits of furun- 
culus. I know quinine has a remarkable control over superticial 
inflammations. Whenever I am attacked with common sore throat, 
even though it has existed for twenty-four hours, quinine liberally 
taken until the head feels it, continued thus for twenty-four or thirty- 
six hours, will remove all soreness: at least it has not failed me in five 
several times. I think the best plan to follow in giving quinine is— 
considering the aborting period to have been passed—to commence as 
soon as possible and make a firm impression on the system with five- 
grain doses, repeated every four hours until the head rings, keeping 
the impression up moderately by smaller and oft-repeated doses, until 
the boil has either suppurated or disappeared by resolution. A strict 
watch should be kept, so that the first pimple may be detected and 
incised ; at the same time five or ten grains of quinine are given daily 
till all danger is past. No one need think he is going to be successful 
in circumscribing the trouble if he begins to give quinine just as sup- 
puration is commencing. The great desideratum is to make a 
thorough impression on the system with the drug, keeping this impres- 
sion up moderately with smaller and properly regulated doses, for a 
considerable length of time, according to the requirements of each 
individual case. According to my experience, arsenic—Donovan’s 
solution, preferably—-stands next to quinine. 
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Treatment of Chilblains.—I*. Rhien recommends an aqueous 
solution of iodine and tannin as a remedy for chilblains. Te says that 
the result exceeded his expectations—tive applications of the remedy 
being successful. The application has also been tried by others, with 
good results when properly applied. The solution is made as follows: 
About an ounce of tannin is dissolved in half a pint of water; seventy- 
four grains of iodine are dissolved in an ounce and three-fourths of 
spirit of wine; the two solutions are then mixed, and enough water is 
added to make up the whole to two and a half pints. The remedy is 
applied once daily, the best time being before going to bed. The mix- 
ture is gently warmed over a very slow fire; the affected part (e. 7., the 
hand) is dipped in it while still cold, and held there until the liquid, 
on being stirred, feels uncomfortably hot. The vessel is then removed 
from the fire, and the hand is dried over it, without gloves. The ves- 
sel used must be of earthenware or porcelain, not of metal. Care 
should be taken not to use too great a quantity of iodine, especially 
when abrasions are present. According to Rhien, four or five appli- 
cations are sufficient —Lrit. Med. Journ., Feb. 8, 1873. 


A New Antiperiodic.—M. Doran has stated in a note to the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris (Comptes Rendus), that he has never 
known the Zaurus nobilis to fail in quotidian or tertian intermittents. 
Cases yielded to it that were fruitlessly treated by quinia. He has no 
doubt that in quartan ague it would be equally efticient— Zhe Doctor, 
Dee., 1872. 


Coffee and Sulphate of Quinia.—M. Briquet considers the com- 
mon practice of administering quinia in coffee open to much objee- 
tion. Ile alleges that the tannin in the coffee coalesces with the 
quinia, forming a tasteless and insoluble and almost inert salt-—the 
tannate of quinia—from which the stomach has as much difficulty in 
extracting quinia as from powdered bark. It is, he thinks, one of the 
worst preparations of quinia.—Lrit. Med. Journ., Feb. 8, 1873. 


A Chemico-Psychological Study of Ergot. (Dorpat, !s71.) 
Eugene Handelin has published, on the above subject, an inaugural 
dissertation, an abstract of which is in Schmidt's Sahrbiicher, No. s, 
Bd. 155. Ile finds the watery extract of ergot far more active than 
the alcoholic. Tle thinks that the alkaloids discovered by Wenzell are 
not the active principles of ergot, because the solution of the watery 
extract of ergot, after precipitation by corrosive sublimate or tannic 
acid, still retains its activity. If the active principle were alkaloidal, the 
tannin would remove it. The physiological results obtained by Han- 
delin are different from those of Klebs; for the former found that, 
with the watery extract, there was dilatation of the pupil and lessening 
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of the arterial pressure in spite of the increased frequency of the 
heart’s beat, whilst the latter saw contraction of the pupil and 
increased arterial pressure. Ilandelin thinks the differences were 
caused by the use of different preparations. 

It is very evident, however, that the subject needs further investiga- 
tion. 


Therapeutic Value of Silicate of Soda,—M™M. Papillon and 
Rapvreav recently communicated to the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, a report of their interesting researches on the action of silicate 
of soda. The therapeutical effects of this salt are especially worthy 
of notice. They have recently been tested by some of the hospital 
surgeons here, particularly Dr. Mare Sée and Dr. Dubreuil, and the 
results have been very remarkable. Silicate of soda is said by them 
to be highly efficacious in catarrh of the bladder, where the urine 
tends to undergo ammoniacal fermentation, in venereal runnings, in 
specific ulcerations, ete. It acts in dissolving and destroying organic 
corpuscles, the globules of pus, and all the microscopical parasites 
which produce corruption. It also seems to exert a certain action on 
the tissues. In their communication to the Academy, the authors 
draw the attention of the profession to various other therapeutical 
properties of the salt; but they add that as yet they are not able to 
assert the perfect harmlessness of silicate of soda taken internally.— 
Lancet, Dee. 21, 1872. 


Treatment of Cholera by Chloral.— In an article in the 
Allgemeine Medic. Central Zeatung, Dr. Blumenthal states that he 
and two of his colleagues treated eight cholera patients in the Riga 
ospital with hydrate of chloral. With the exception of two, all 
recovered. In one of the fatal cases, the patient was moribund when 
the chloral was given; the cther death occurred in a pregnant woman, 
aged 35. The most obvious effect of the chloral, in the cases that 
recovered, was early arrest of the vomiting and diarrhwa.—Zritish 
Med. Journ, Jan. 11, 1873. 


Mode of Action of Prussic Acid.—In a paper in L’ Union, 65, 
1872, Mialhe espouses the view that prussie acid kills by destroying 
the power of the red blood-cells to purvey oxygen; acting on the 
blood as on fermenting liquids, which, in its presence, lose the power 
to continue the fermentation. The reason of the lightning-like rapidity 
of its action he believes to be that, at the temperature of the body, it 
volatilizes and passes into the blood by diffusion —Schmidt’s Juhr- 
biicher, No. 9, 1872. 
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Apomorphin as an Emetic. i Loch has been using apomor- 
phin by subcutaneous injection, but has obtained results not alto- 
gether so favorable as those of the earlier experimenters. In one ease, 
the apomorphin failed to induce emesis, although it was given until 
“the patient could not stand on his feet.” In one case, very alarming 
symptoms followed the injection of a week-old solution of 0,008 
grammes. M. Loch’s paper is in the Berlin Alin. Wochensch. IX., 
1872; an abstract of it in Schmid?s Jahrbiicher, No. 9, 1872. 


Salts of the Alkaloids with the Bile Acids.—In Schinid?’s 
Suhrbicher, No. 8, Ba, 155, is an abstract of Franz de l Arbre inaug- 
ural dissertation on the salts formed by the alkaloids with the bile 
acids. All of these salts are soluble in an excess of the bile; some of 
them are soluble, others insoluble, in water. 








Digitaline. —Ch. Blaquart, in a recent inaugural thesis on digita- 
line, arrives at the following conclusions :— 

Crystallizable digitaline exists in digitalis in the proportion of 10 to 
12 parts per hundred, and that nearly 10 per cent. has been extracted 
from the drug. 

There are two distinet substances 
digitaline. 

As M. Roucher has shown, erystallizable digitaline may be volatil- 
ized. This property may be of use in toxicological examinations. 

The crystallizable digitaline acts like a glucoside. 

The crystallizable and the amorphous digitaline acts in the same 
manner upon cold and hot blooded animals. 

That there is but little difference in activity between commercial, 
amorphous, and crystallizable digitaline. 

M. Blaquart does not think crystallizable digitaline offers any 
marked advantages over the digitaline of the French codex; whilst 
the method of its manufacture is oe complex and laborious. 
*harmaceutique, Nov., 1872 





amorphous and crystallizable 





Eucalyptus,—Dr. A. Rabuteau has made an elaborate chemical 
study of the leaves of the euc alyptus, and, from his negative results, 
concludes that there is no alkaloid in them. The method and details 
of his investigation will be found in LZ’ Union Pharmaccutique, Nov., 
1s72 


The Treatment of Prurigo and Pruritus by Carbolic Acid. 
—Dr. Rothmund (472¢l. Intelligenshlatt, 89, 1872) states that the 
internal administration of carbolic acid in pruritus excels every other 
method. Ile has tried also the hypodermic injection of it with 
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marked success, there being no local irritation produced as one would 
expect beforehand. Solutions of pure carbolic acid seem to be more 
efficacious than those of carbolate of soda.— The (London) Medical 
Record, Jan. 22, 1873. 








ON TIE TREATMENT OF POISONING BY THE POISON 
IVY OR POISON SUMACH. 


Dr. James C. Wurre has an elaborate article on the action of Rhus 
venenata, and I. toxicodendron upon the human skin, in the New 
York Medical Journal, for March, 1873. From it the following 
is extracted :— 

Whether or not we should resort to an antidote must, of course, be 
determined by the length of time since the parts affected were in con- 
tact with the plant or its exhalations. How long the poison may re- 
tain its characteristic peculiarities after absorption by the skin, and 
how readily our antidote may follow and penetrate to it, are also 
matters of uncertainty. As to the nature of the remedies to be used 
at this stage and for this purpose, there can be, of course, no longer 
any question. We have to deal with an acid, and the antidote for an 
acid is an alkali—that is, provided the salts thus formed are not equally 
poisonous. Whether the salts formed with toxicodendric acid by 
ammonia, potash, and soda, are poisonous, Professor Maisch leaves us 
somewhat in doubt as the result of experiment, but speaking clinically 
he leaves us to believe they are not, for he says that the application of 
solutions of ammonia seemed to be most effective in counteracting the 
action of the acid. This is consistent with the popular reputation of 
solutions of saleratus and soda as remedies. These are true antidotes, 
but they can be of benefit only from their chemical action. In the 
later stages, or in other words, against the subsequent eczematous 
changes in the cutaneous tissues, they can do no good. The action of 
that most popular of all remedies in this affection, the solution of 
sugar of lead, is a mixed one, and seems to have been happily, though 
unwittingly, selected as an appropriate remedy in all stages. — Toxico- 
dendric acid precipitates from it an insoluble, and therefore harmless 
salt, while its astringent action is well adapted in many cases to the 
relief of the inflammatory processes in the skin. 

The treatment of the later stages of rhus-poisoning, that is, of the 
eruption it produces, is mainly that of the corresponding varieties of 
ordinary acute eczema. In the great majority of cases I have found 
black-wash—calomel 3 j, lime-water Oj—by far the best application to 
the affected parts, used as an evaporating lotion upon thin and old 

21 j 
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linen or cotton cloth, for half an hour to one hour at a time, two or 
three times a day. I have used in connection with it, to moist or 
excoriated parts, a powder of oxide of zine 3j, starch = j, or plasters 
of oxide of zine or diachylon-ointment, as in the management of 
ordinary eczema. In the black-wash, we have possibly three elements 
at work in our favor: first, the alkali as antidote, if it is of any avail 
at such periods ; second, the action of cold from evaporation upon the 
local hyperemia; and third, the astringent effect of the mercurial 
powder upon the diseased tissues. Only upon the thickened epidermal 
coverings of the efflorescences in the palms does it seem ineffectual. 
To these tardy and well-protected manifestations I apply solutions of 
corrosive sublimate, from one to two grains to the ounce of water, in 
the same way as the black wash is used upon the other parts. By 
these means the eczematous process is checked and shortened, and the 
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subjective symptoms greatly alleviated. 

Ventilation and Warming.—In a lecture on ventilation, lately 
delivered before the Franklin Institute, Mr. L. W. Leeds, after detail- 
ing the abominations he encountered in his examination of the ven- 
tilating arrangements of the Treasury building at Washington, gives 
the following practical directions concerning provisions for ventilation 
and warming in the construction of buildings. First, never have long 
underground fresh-air ducts. Second, never allow a sewer, soil-pipe, 
foul-air flue, or smoke-flue, to come near the fresh-air supply-flue, for 
fear of some connection being made between them by carelessness or 
accident. Third, never heat a building exclusively by currents of 
warm air. Fourth, always put the heating-flues on the outside walls 
instead of on the inside walls. Fifth, endeavor strenously to avoid the 
fresh-air chamber becoming a common receptacle for all the rubbish 
of a filthy cellar. 

Tea Adulteration.—The North British Daily Mail has pub- 
lished analyses of thirty-five samples of tea bought in different parts of 
Glasgow. Out of the thirty-five samples analyzed —twenty-seven of 
which were black and eight of green tea—only six were unadulterated. 
All were high-priced, and none of the six was a sample of green tea. 
One sample contained no tea at all, so far as the analyst could discover. 
The adulterants which were used in this and other twenty-eight cases, 
were iron, plumbago, chalk, china clay, sand, Prussian blue, turmeric, 
indigo, starch, gypsum, catechu, gum, and leaves of various kinds, 
elm, oak, willow, poplar, elder, beech, hawthorn and shoe. It is but 
justice to the retail venders to state that the adulteration is not sup- 
posed to be their work; it is largely done in China, and is further 
‘arried on after the “tea” has reached Britain.— Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal. 
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Poisoning by Strychnia, successfully treated with Hydrate 
of Chloral.—Dy 8. 8. Turner, M.D., of Grand River, Dakota. 

At noon, April 28, 1872, I was called to see L., vet. 40, who was re- 
ported to have been poisoned with strychnia (quantity unknown), by 
wife—cause, jealousy. 

All the usual symptoms ascribed to poisoning by strychnia were 
present, and well marked. Gave chloral gr. xxx. In about thirty 
minutes there was marked abatement in the severity of the convul- 
sions, and improvement in vision. In thirty minutes more a violent 
convulsion ensued, and fifteen grains of chloral were given with the 
effect, in a short time, of inducing freedom from convulsions, which 
lasted. Jlalf an hour afterwards convulsions again returning, I gave 
chloral gr. xxx. Relief followed quickly, and the patient remained 
tranquil for three hours, when slight spasm recurring, another dose, 
gr. xxx., of the drug was administered. 

No further convulsions occurred. The patient slept all night, and 
on the following day complained only of extreme muscular soreness, 


which was mitigated by chloral hydrate in reduced quantity. 








OLEATES OF MERCURY AND MORPHINE IN OBSTINATE 
INFLAMMATION. 


Mr. Jno. Marsnary (London Lancet) commends these substances 
very highly as local applications in inflammation. He says (¢nter 
alia): “The oleates are prepared by adding the oxide of mercury, re- 
cently made and well dried, to oleic acid, aided by a temperature of 
300° F. The strength of the preparations used is indicated by the 
percentage of the oxide of mercury which they contain. The five-per 
cent. solution is a clear, pale-yellow liquid, resembling olive-oil, but 
thinner; the ten-per-cent. solution is also fluid and perfectly clear, but 
as dark as linseed-oil; while the twenty-per-cent. preparation is an 
opaque, yellowish, unctuous substance, closely resembling in appear- 
ance resin ointment, melting very readily at the temperature of the 
body, and forming a kind of transparent viscid, colorless varnish when 
applied to the skin. The chief care to be observed in the manufacture 
of these solutions is not to hurry the process, and not to employ a high 
temperature, or the mercury will be immediately reduced. . 

“ Unlike the mercurial ointment so long in vogue, which is a ernde, 
gross, unscientific mixture, very dirty and very wasteful, because so 
small a proportion of its mechanically-admixed mercury is but slowly 
absorbed, these solutions of oleate of mercury are cleanly and econom- 
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ical in use; and as the diffusibility or penetrating power of oleic acid 
is much greater than that of ordinary oils or fats, and as each one- 
thousandth part of even a minim of these preparations contains its 
proper modicum of mercury, they are absorbed by the skin with re- 
markable facility, and manifest their remedial effects with great 
promptitude. They should not be rubbed in like ordinary liniments 
or embrocations, but should be mer ely applied with a by ush, or be 
spread lightly over the part with one finger; otherwise they may 
sause cutaneous irritation, or even produce a few pustules on the skin, 
especially in certain persons. This result may, however, be obviated 
by the addition of a small quantity of olive-oil or purified lard, accord- 
ing as an oleaginous or an unctuous preparation is required. Any of 
these forms may be scented by the addition of essential oils. 

“Tn employing these mercurial solutions for combating persistent 
inflammation of joints, I soon found that the addition of morphia was 
of very great advantage. For this purpose the simple alkaloid must 
be used, as neither the hydrochlorate, the acetate, nor the meconate is 
soluble in oleic acid. For every drachm of the solution of oleate of 
mercury in oleic acid one grain of morphia may be added. Being, as 
well as the mercury, completely dissolved, it quite as rapidly pene- 
trates the skin, comes quickly into contact with the extremities of the 
nerves, and thus, even within a few minutes, acts upon them at their 
most sensitive points, and speedily produces a soothing effect. 

“The oleates of mercury and morphia, thus united in one prepara- 
tion, represent, as it were, a liniment, ointment, or plaster of mercury 
and opium ; but they are far more elegant, economical, and efficacious. 
As a rule, according to the size of the part affected, from ten to thirty 
drops are sufficient for one application. This should be repeated twice 
daily for four or five days, then at night only for four or five other 
days, and afterward every other day, until a cure is obtained. 

“ Unless used in excessive quantity, the oleate of mercury does not 
salivate or produce any marked constitutional disorder. 

“JT may mention that not only in persistent articular inflammation, 
but also in simple synovitis, these remedies rapidly relieve the tender- 
ness and pain, and promote the absorption of the fluid effused into a 
joint. They are also of decided benefit in the rheumatic, the arthritic, 
and the mixed forms of joint disease; but in these they do not of 
course supersede the necessity for general treatment. In inflammation 
of the mammary gland occurring during or after lactation, or altogether 
independently ‘of that secreting process, their efticacy is unequiv vocal ; 
for I have seen not only the induration left after previous abscesses 
speedily disappear under their use, but a tendency to recurrent suppu- 
ration in the site of old abscesses, and the threatened formation of new 
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ones, entirely controlled and arrested. I have also seen a threatened 
absence in the perineum from inflammation of one of Cowper’s glands, 
and likewise the troublesome indurations left after ordinary perineal 
abscess, rapidly disappear on thé use of these preparations. In obsti- 
nate and painful tonsillitis, in epididymitis, in periostitis, and in in- 
flammation with imminent or actual suppuration in or around lym- 
phatic glands, I have similarly employed them with decided advantage. 
In hydrocele they have not appeared to be useful. I have used equal 
parts of the twenty-per-cent. ointment and purified lard applied out- 
side the eyelid, with success, in hordeolum and in_ palpebral 
conjunctivitis. 

“Tn many cutaneous affections the oleate of mercury solutions, with- 
out morphia, form elegant and powerful remedies. In obstinate sycosis 
menti I prefer the five-per-cent. solution of oleate of mercury in 
oleic acid, with the addition of an eighth part of ether. This, when 
applied to the skin with a camel’s-hair pencil, is a most diffluent and 
penetrating remedy. It enters the hair-follicles and the sebaceous 
glands, penetrates the hairs themselves, and carries everywhere with 
it its powerful metallic constituent. Besides sycosis, it will cure chlo- 
asma and the various forms of tinea. It is useful in porrigo and in 
pruritis ani et pudendi; but I have not found it serviceable in non- 
specific psoriasis or in eczema. The solution, of oleate of mercury de- 
stroys pediculi immediately ; and, owing to its singular power of per- 
meation, simultaneously kills the ova. 

“ Again, in many of those syphilitic affections for the eure of which 
mercury is applicable, the oleate-of-mercury preparations offer some 
advantages. Thus, in congenital syphilis, a piece of the twenty-per- 
cent. ointment about the size of a pea or bean placed in the child’s 
axillee night and morning for five or six days, rapidly and easily, and 
without any sign of uncleanliness, produces constitutional effects. 


A Remedy for Colds,—Dr. Dobell, in his work on Winter Cough, 
declares that colds can be stopped without lying in bed, staying at 
home, or in any way interfering with business—provided the treat- 
ment be begun directly the first signs of catarrh show themselves in 
the nose, eyes, throat, or chest. When the cold has become established 
it will not answer. The treatment is as follows: 1. Give five grains 
of sesquicarbonate of ammonia and five minims of liquor morphis, 
in an ounce of almond emulsion every three hours. 2. At night give 
an ounce and a half of liquor ammoniz acetatis in a tumbler of cold 
water, after the patient has got into bed and been covered up with 
several extra blankets; cold water to be drunk freely during the 
night should the patient be thirsty. 3. In the morning the extra 
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blankets should be removed so as to allow the skin to cool down 
before getting up. 4. Let him get up as usual and take his usual 
diet, but continue the ammonia ‘and morphia mixture every four 
hours. At bed-time the second night give a colocynth pill. No 
more rea twelve doses of the mixture from first to last need be 
taken, as a rule; but should the catarrh seem disposed to come back 
after leaving off the medicine for a day, another six doses may be 
taken and another pill. During the treatment the patient should live 
a little better than usual, and on leaving it off should take an extra 
glass of wine for a day or two. 


Tetanus, Bromide of Potassium in—Curare in.—Dr. Ponas 
(Gazette Hebdomadaire, No. 26, 1872), reports a case of traumatic 
tetanus occurring in a man twenty-one years of age and of feeble con- 
stitution, and ending in recovery under the use of opium and bromide 
of potassium. 

Dr. Galte also reports a case (L’Jndependente, Sept., 1872, and 
Bordeaux Med., October, 1872), in which he used with a successful 
result hypodermic injections of curare : 85 centigrammes of the curare 
were used in 25 injections spread over 15 days. 


Influence of Cold Water on the Spleen.—In the number of 
Virchow’s Archives for February 21, 1873, Prof. F. Mosler, of 
Greifswalde, has an elaborate paper upon the above subject, in which 
he arrives at the following conclusions :— 

1. The immediate contact of cold water upon the normal spleen 
caused a contraction, which is proportionate to the coldness of the 
water and the duration of the contact. 

. In a lesser degree cold water acts upon the normal spleen, 
through the abdominal wall. This influence is more marked when 
the water is applied by means of the douche than when simple com- 
ee are used, and is less than the contraction caused by quinia. 

Upon the enlarged spleen, acute or chronic, the cold water also 
acts. 

4. The paroxysm of intermittent fever can, by means of the cold 
douche, after the manner of Fleury, be set aside. 

The cold douche deserves neither in recent nor chronic intermit- 
tent the preference over quinia. It does not hinder the return or the 
—_— of a splenic tumor any more than quinia. 

. The cold douche lessens the spleen of typhus. 

7. A combination of the use of cold water upon the spleen, either in 
the form of baths, ice-bladders, or the cold douche, and of quinia or 
quinoidine, constitutes the best treatment for both the acute and chronic 
forms of splenic tumor. 
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Influence of Ergot on Blood-Vessels,—<s the result of an ex- 
perimental investigation, Dr. A. Wernich arrives at the following 
conclusions ( Virehow’s Archives, Jan. 10, 1872) :— 

1. In certain vascular provinces ((@efissprovinzen), (especially 
the skin, muscles, intestines, bladder, pia mater of the brain and in- 
testines), narrowing of the single arteries is plainly perceptible after 
the injection of ergot. This influence is not affected by previous 
section of the sympathetic. 

2. On the uterus this influence is not very marked. 

3. The contractions noticed in the uterus after the injections come 
on more slowly than the alteration of the vessels in the other organs, 

4. They are probably caused by the excitement (anemic in origin 4) 
of motor centres of the uterus in the lower brain or spinal cord, for 
they do not occur after section of the latter. 


Chloride of Calcium as a Disenfectant,— Albert Eckstein, tech- 
nical chemist at Vienna, commends most highly the chloride of calcium 
as a disinfectant for latrines and similar places. Te has employed it 
for two years in his house, where the privy is used daily by at least 
100 persons, and has made comparative experiments with other disinfect- 
auts with the following results :— 

1. Two pounds of sulphate of iron in solution. After 2-3 hours all 
bad smell had disappeared, but in 12 hours all the influence of the 
disinfectant was lost. 

2. Sulphate of copper in solution, the same. 

3. Two pounds of the sulphate of iron in crystals: their effects lasted 
two days. 

4, Sulphate of copper, the same. 

5. Sulphurous acid in solution rapidly lost its effect and was ex- 
ceedingly irritating to the respiratory organs. 

6. Two pounds of impure carbolic acid filled the house for two days 
with such a disagreeable smell, that it was impossible to tell whether 
original odor was destroyed or covered up. 

7. Two pounds of sulphate of iron in a parchment sack exerted a dis- 
infecting influence for 3 full days, and when the parchment sack was 
drawn up it contained only some dirty, odorless fluid. 

8. Two pounds of the best chloride of calcium in the parchment sack 
disinfected the privy for at least 9 days—(Zedtschrift des Oester- 
Apotheh- Vereines, Feb. 10, 1873. 
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ON THE ACTION OF CABBAGE-LEAVES ON ULCERS 
AND DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 


Dr. Braye has published in some late numbers of the 2evwe de 
Thérapeutique a very long memoir on the above. Space would fail 
us to reproduce it, but we believe it would interest our readers if we 
introduced to them at least his conclusions. 

Moreover, he works with an external therapeutic agent so easy to 
obtain that its name alone is sufficient to arrest the attention of medi- 
cal men. 

This memoir, Dr. Blane says in closing, establishes sufticiently how 
useful the cabbage-leaf is in many cases of cutaneous disease, by actions 
new in a practical as well as a theoretical point of view. These facts 
have their laws. I wil] formulate them as I understand it in the fol- 
lowing propositions :— 

1. The cabbage-leaf excites and augments suppuration or the secre- 
tion of ulcers, ulcerations, vesicles, and pustules. It has the same ac- 
tion on the integuments affected by an erysipelatous or furunculous in- 
flammation, but recovers tissue in a morbid condition. 

2. This augmentation of suppuration is constantly followed by an 
amelioration and often by a cure. It is the condition necessary to the 
result, and the property of the leaf which determines this result is an 
indirectly curative property. 

3. This property does not consist in any principle which the leaf 
yields for absorption, but rather in an aftinity which the leaf has for 
the vitiated secretions. 

4. The leaf exercises this affinity on open ulcers, or on ulcers cov- 
ered by a thick or thin scab or crust; it exercises it on the thickened 
epidermis or where it is converted into thickened rind-like membranes ; 
in simple or confluent variola, throughout mortified tissues, through the 
integuments, whether inflamed or non-inflamed, but recovers tumors 
capable of absorption. 

5. When the tegumentary affection is wide-spread or general, the 
action of the leaves on the parts where they are applied benefits the 
whoie disease. 

6. The matter in the parts not covered by leaves is absorbed, and at 
once directed under the leaves to be immediately excreted at that 
part. 

7. Treatment by the leaves of a suppurative affection prevents reab- 
sorption and consequent pyemia. 

8. The cure obtained by this means is more ¢omplete and certain 
than by any other, because it is brought about only when the cause and 
products of disease are eliminated from the system. 
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9. This mode of treatment is in perfect harmony of action with the 
vis medicatriz nature. This essays in skin diseases to eject from the 
system their cause and effects, whilst the leaves aid this action. 

10. The cure of an ulcer by the leaves, however wide-spread and long- 
standing it may be, is without danger, and relapse is very rare. 

11. The cicatrices obtained by the leaves are remarkable for their 
small degree of deformity. 

12. Small-pox, measles, and scarlatina treated by applications of the 
leaves have few or no sequel ; ¢. g., phthisis is not to be feared. 

13. The cabbage which is employed externally and in the natural 
condition cannot, at the time, yield to the organism any principle ca- 
pable of neutralizing the cause of a malady and destroying its effects ; 
and since the cure operates by suppuration and secretion, induced and 
stimulated by the leaves, we must conclude— 


1st. That in case of a cure the cause of the disease has been excreted 
by secretion or suppuration. 

2d. That some diseases have for their immediate cause a vitiation 
sue generes of the fluids. 

3d. That the vis medicatrix proceeds to the cure of these diseases 
by driving the vitiated matters towards the tegumentary cover- 
ing where it spreads them, eliminating them afterwards by vesi- 
cles, pustules, or the excretory vessels on the inflamed or ulcer- 
ated surfaces. 


14. These operations take place in a diseased body; they are then 
diseased functions, functions which have the integuments for organs ; 
the integuments modified by inflammation, either simple, vesicular, pus- 
tular, or serous. 

15. The leaves are the auxiliaries of this function ; they attract it out 
by their affinity for vitiated fluids. 

16. This elimination accomplished, the means which have sérved for 
it, I should say the modifications of the integuments, being no longer 
required, disappear; they are cured. 

17. This mode of cure, this treatment, I would call a cutaneous de- 
puration.— Ze Doctor, Feb. 1. 








ELIMINATION OF ALCOHOL. 


Dr. Dupre has renewed some experiments on this subject and con- 
cludes— 

1st.—The quantity of alcohol eliminated daily does not increase with 
the continued ingestion of alcohol. 
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2d.—The elimination of alcohol, after the ingestion of one or more 
doses, ceases from the ninth to the twenty-fourth day after the ingestion 
of the last dose. 

3d.—The quantity of alcohol eliminated by the kidneys and lungs is 
but a very small part of that ingested. 

In the course of his experiments the author found, that after six 
weeks of total deprivation from alcoholic drinks, and even in one indi- 
vidual who completely abstained from alcohol, that the urine contains 
sometimes a substance which is not alcohol, but which presents the 
characters by which we generally recognize alcohol. This body passes 
over among the earliest products of distillation, gives acetic acid on be- 
ing oxidized, reduces the bichromate of potash when dilute sulphuric 
acid is present, and its aqueous solution has a lower density than water, 
It furnishes iodoform, and exists in the urine in a very small quantity. 
—The Doctor, Feb. 1. 





30ORAX AND THE NITRATE OF POTASSA IN TIE LOSS 
OF VOICE FROM “COLDS” IN PUBLIC SPEAKERS 
AND SINGERS. 

Dr. Joun W. Corson, of Orange, N. J., states (Medical Record, 
Jan. 1, 1873) :— 

“1. That in sudden hoarseness or loss of voice in public speakers 
or singers, from ‘colds, relief for an hour or so, as by magic, may be 
often obtained by slowly dissolving and partially swallowing a lump 
of borax the size of a garden-pea, or about three or four grains, held 
in the mouth for ten minutes before speaking or singing. This pro- 
duces a profuse secretion of saliva, or ‘watering’ of the mouth and 
throat. It probably restores the voice or tone to the dried vocal cords, 
as just ‘wetting’ brings back the missing notes to a flute when it is too 
dry. 

“2. Such ‘colds’ may be frequently ‘broken up’ at the very com- 
mencement: and this restorative action of the borax to the voice may 
be materially aided by promptly taking, the evening previous to a 
public effort, dissolved in a glass of sweetened water, a piece of nitrate 
of potassa or ‘saltpetre’ a little larger than a garden-pea; or about 
five grains, on going to bed, and covering with an extra blanket. The 
patient should keep warm next day. This both moistens the dry 
throat and further relieves the symptoms of ‘cold’ and slight blood- 
poisoning from suppressed perspiration, by reopening the millions of 
pores of the skin, more or less closed by cold. 

“3. These remedies have the three recommendations of being easy 


2 


to obtain, convenient to carry in travelling, and perfectly harmless. 
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“4, They are nearly or quite useless in the actual cure of long- 
continued chronic disease of the throat, or acute inflammation or 
‘tonsillitis, both of which require other appropriate treatment.” 








ON THE ACTION OF SUBCUTANEOUS INJECTIONS OF 
EXTR. SEC. CORNUT. AQ. IN: FIBRO-MYOMATA 
OF THE UTERUS. 


BY PROF. HILDEBRANDT, KOENIGSBERG. 


In nine cases of large fibroma of the uterus, which the author 
treated with subcutaneous injection of secale cornutum, he attained, 
in one instance, a complete cure, and in five cases decided improve- 
ment, viz.: reduction in the size of the tumor, and subsidence of the 
aggravating symptoms, especially the hemorrhage. 

The management is as follows: Of a solution of 3 grm. extr. secale 
cornut. aq. in 7.5 grm. each of glycerine and water, a syringeful is 
daily injected. This procedure may take place at the home of the 
patient. Prof. TI. found that the skin at the lower part of the abdo- 
men is more appropriate than in the region of the umbilicus; after 
10 to 15 injections the ergotin solution passes easily out of the open- 
ing, therefore some cotton batting with collodium should be applied. 

The greatest number of injections made use of in one case was 120; 
in two cases the ergotin injections could not be made use of—in one 
case on account of the severe pain, in the other on account of mani- 
festations of intoxication. 

This observation of Hildebrandt is of great importance, and can be 
strongly recommended for further proofs. The explanation he gives 
as to this action is as follows: Probably an insufficient nutrition of the 
tumor takes place, partly by the contraction of the vessels supplying the 
same, partly by the compression (by the uterine walls), this insufticient 
nutrition gradually leading to fatty degeneration and resorption of 
the tumor. 








Gleet treated with Medicated Bougies,—G. Lorey gives the 
results of eighty cases of gonorrhoea and gleet treated by this means. 
The cases of gleet, twenty in number, were all cured in a short time; 
the longest course included twenty-two bougies, one a day, and the 
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shortest three bougies, the average being nine. The author observes 
that these cases, being treated in a hospital, doubtless derived benetit 
from the regular life there; it is not uncommon for a gleet to be 
greatly exacerbated by a long walk, slight excess in drinking, or a 
single act of coition. The bougies used were seven and a quarter 
inches long—. e., about the length of the urethra—and from one-eighth 
to one-sixth of an inch in diameter. The centre was of gelatine, the 
outside of gum arabic mixed with the medicine, three-fourths of a 
grain each of sulphate of zine and belladonna. After being dipped 
in cold water, they are easily inserted. In the sixty cases of gonorrhwa, 
no such startling results followed. The bougies served as well as the 
ordinary injections to cut short the disease—no better. But for two 
of the incidents of gonorrhcea, pain in making water and nocturnal 
erections, bougies medicated with opium (three-fourths grain), or 
opium and belladonna (44, three-fourths grain), acted admirably. Put 
in at night, they insure comfortable rest and easy micturition in the 
morning. It has been urged that, like permanent bougies, they might 
produce orchitis; but they are dissolved in the course of an hour and 
a half; and no orchitis occurred in any of the eighty cases observed 
by M. Leroy.—Annales de Dermatologie et de Syphilographie, No- 
vember, 1872.— New York Medical. 


Treatment of Psoriasis (Zu Prance Médicale, January 15, 1873). 
——Psoriasis is not in itself a serious disease, says M. A. de Montmeéja, 
but it is obstinate, and those who have once been affected by it are very 
liable to relapses. It is often hereditary, manifesting itself only when 
the adult period is reached, after which it may be either intermittent 
or inveterate. In the present state of our therapeutical knowledge, 
we must not imagine that we can effect a radical cure of psoriasis ; 
we may clear the skin, or hasten the evolution of an attack, but it is 
impossible to prevent relapses. The treatment is divisible into that 
by local and general means. The general treatment consists in the 
administration of mild and frequently repeated aperients, and of ar- 
senical and sulphuretted preparations, as well as of those containing 
vantharides. M. Hardy prefers small doses of the arseniate of soda to 
the other preparations of arsenic. M. de Montméja has obtained con- 
siderable success from the employment of two drops of tincture of 
cantharides in a glass of eau sucrée, the dose being increased up to 
thirty drops per diem. Its use, however, requires extreme care and 
vigilance. Copaiva is sometimes very useful when given internally. 
In addition to these means, the waters containing sulphur, of Saint 
Honoré-les-Bains, Baréges, Aix-en-Savoie, may be tried, especially in 


inveterate cases. The local treatment that is found most beneficial is 
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the application of vapor baths, and either warm alkaline or sulphurous 
baths, with ointments containing the empyreumatic oils. It is rare 
for sulphuretted oils to prove of any service, and if mercurial oint- 
ments are used, care should be taken when the scabs have fallen off, 
lest salivation be induced. The oil of Cade, with three parts of lard, 
is very useful. 
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THE OPIUM ALKALOIDS. 


A tone and elaborate paper on these bodies, by O. Tlesse, is con- 
eluded in the October number of the Vierteljahrsschrift fiir pralt. 
Pharmacie, The author finally states that there are in opium at least 
15 alkaloids, which may be divided into the following groups :— 

I. Morpnta Grove. (a) Morphia group in the narrowest. sense: 
Morphia, Codeia, Pseudomorphia. (b) Laudania group; Laudania, 
Codamia, Landanosia, 

Il. Tuesara Grove. Thebaia, Cryptopia, Protopia. 

ILL. Papravertva Grove. (a) Pupaverina group in the narrowest 
sense: Papaverin. (b) Vurce/na group: Narceina, Lanthopia. 

IV. Narcorma Grove. Narcotina, ydrocartina. 

The position of meconidia is uncertain. 

The solution in concentrated pure sulphuric acid yields for the sev- 
eral groups the following colors :— 

Group I. (a) Dirty dark green ; (b) dirty reddish violet. 

Group IL. Dirty green to brownish green. 

Group II. (a) Dark violet; (b) blackish brown to dark brown. 

Group LV. Dirty reddish violet. 








THE PREPARATION OF KOUMIS OUT OF CONDENSED 
MILK. 


Kart Scuwaise recommends the following process :— 

To 100 cubic centimetres dissolved in a little water, add 1.0 grm. of 
lactic acid, 0.5 grm. of citric acid previously dissolved in water, and 
15.0 grm. of rum ; then dilute with sufficient water to make the whole 
quantity measure from 1,000-2,500 cubic centim. Place this mixture 
in a Liebig flask and saturate with carbonic acid. Put this flask in a 
warm room and allow to stand from 2 to 4 days. If at that time there 
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is a good foam upon it and fine coagula through it, it is ready for use. 
It may be kept good for 8 days. 

The advantages of this koumis are—1. That by the use of rum, 
arrack, cognac, kirschwasser, &c., the flavor can be varied to suit the 
taste. 

2. The casein is in very fine flakes, and therefore in a very digest- 
ible state. 

3. The ready preparation of it as wanted. 

4, The taste is more agreeable than that of the other sorts. 

5. Its cheapness. 


—ZLeitschrift des Ocestér. Apotheker Vereines. Oct. 20, 1872. 








ON THE COLORING OF GUAIAC RESIN BLUE. 


In the Vierteljahrsschrift fiir praktische Pharmacie, Weft 1, 
1873, is an glaborate paper by Ed. Schiir on the above subject. From 
it we abstract and translate the following points :— 

Hadelich, in his very careful investigation, found that @uaiac resin is 
composed of guaiacresinic acid (guajakharzsiiure), guaiaconic acid, 
gnaiacin (guajakbetuharz), guaiacic acid (guajaksiiure), and guaiac- 
yellow (guajakgelb). Ile also found that the sole principle which de- 
velops the blue color when oxidized, is the guaiaconic acid. Ed. 
Schiir has repeated and extended this investigation of Iadelich 
and confirms the fact that the guaiaconic acid is the coloring principle. 
It constitutes about 70 per cent. of the resin, is soluble in alcohol and 
chloroform, also less freely in ether. When pure it is not soluble in ben- 
zole or sulphuret of carbon, but as it exists in the resin, probably ow- 
ing to the influence of the soluble substances united with it, it is slightly 
so. When the salt of guaiacresinic acid crystallizes out of the watery 
solution in potash, the guaiaconic acid salt remains behind, and conse- 
quently the solution affords a delicate test for oxidizing substances. 
Guaiaconic acid salts are decomposed by carbonic acid, whilst those of 
guaiacresinic acid are only affected by the strongeracids. The guaiaco- 
nic acid is best prepared by passing carbonic acid through solution of 
its potash salts, washing the precipitate with water, and treatment of 
it with ether. Prepared in this way, guaiaconic acid (C,,I,,O,) is an 
amorphous brownish-yellow substance, extraordinarily susceptible to the 
influence of light, especially to the rays at the violet end of the spec- 
trum. It is also extremely sensitive to the ordinary oxidizing agents. 
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ON THE PREPARATION OF THE BROMIDES OF QUINTA, 
MORPHIA, STRYCHNIA AND CALCIUM. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 


Tne bromides of the alkaloids may be readily prepared in small 
quantities by precipitating a solution of their neutral sulphates with 
bromide of barium. 

As bromide of barium is a salt not met with in commerce, the oper- 
ator will have to make it for himself, by saturating a solution of hy- 
drobromic acid with freshly precipitated carbonate of baryta. The 
following is a good method :— 

Put 1 oz. by weight of bromine and 8 fluid ounces of water into a 
pint jar. Attach a sulphuretted hydrogen apparatus, being careful 
to so place the end of the delivery tube that it will touch the surface 
of the bromine, and pass a stream of sulphuretted hydrogen slowly 
through until the bromine is entirely converted into hydrobromie acid. 
Filter the hydrobromie acid solution into a capsule, and warm gently 
until it has lost all sulphurous odor. 

To make the carbonate of baryta, to a boiling solution of 2 oz, 
of chloride of barium in a pint of water, add solution of carbonate of 
ammonia (to which a little ammonia has been added) in excess, wash 
the precipitate three or four times by decantation, and afterwards 
transfer it toa filter, and continue the washing until the filtrate ceases 
to produce any turbidity on the addition of a solution of nitrate of 
silver, to which a few drops of nitric acid have been added. Then re- 
move the precipitate from the filter, and mix it with sutticient water 
to bring it to the consistence of thick milk. 

To make the bromide of barium, add to the hydrobromie acid solu- 
tion small portions at a time of the mixture of carbonate of baryta 
and water, until rather more than three-fourths of the mixture has 
been added. When this quantity has been added, apply a gentl: heat 
and shake vigorously. Then filter a small portion and test with litmus 
paper. If it shows an acid reaction, more carbonate of baryta must 
be added until the reaction is neutral. When a sufficient quantity of 

‘arbonate of baryta has been added, filter and evaporate to 4 fluid 
ounces. It is not necessary to proceed to crystallization, as the salt is 
very soluble, and therefore difficult to crystallize in small quantities, 
and a solution of it is really what is wanted after all. 


BROMIDE OF QUINTA. 


To make this salt, dissolve 1 0z. of medicinal sulphate of quinia in 
32 fluid ounces of boiling water, and add solution of bromide of ba- 
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rium untila precipitate ceases to be produced. (A little less than 5 fluid 
drachms of the solution of bromide of barium, made by the formula 
given above, will be about the proper quantity.) Filter a small quan- 
tity of the solution, acidulate it slightly with nitric acid, and test for 
baryta with a few drops of diluted sulphuric acid. If a whitish tur- 
bidity is produced, it is an indication that too much bromide of barium 
has been added, and enough sulphate of quinia must be added to en- 
tirely decompose it. If, on the other hand, the presence of baryta in 
the solution was not indicated, slightly acidulate another portion of 
the filtrate with nitric acid, and add a drop or two of solution of bro- 
mide of barium. If this produces a whitish turbidity, it shows that 
there has not been enough bromide of barium added, and more must 
be very curefully added, until the sulphate of quinia is all or nearly 
all decomposed. It is better, of course, to have a little undecomposed 
sulphate of quinia in the solution than any bromide of barium. 

When the precipitation of sulphate of baryta is completed, filter the 
solution, while still warm, into a capsule, and evaporate at a gentle 
temperature, until crystallization begins to set in. Then remove from 
the fire and set aside to crystallize. The bromide of quinia will be 
found to be aggregated in globular clusters of brilliant silky needles, 
and the singularly beautiful appearance of the crystallization is alone 
almost ample compensation to any one for the little trouble he may go 
to in making: it. 

Drain the crystals well, remove them from the capsule, and place 
between sheets of bibulous paper and set aside to dry. The crystals 
are soluble in about 40 parts of cold water, and appear to be anhy- 
drous. At least I have had asmall quantity exposed to the air for a 
couple of weeks, and they do not show the slightest appearance of 
efflorescence. I have not made accurate weighings, and therefore can- 
not speak positively. 








BROMIDES OF MORPHIA AND STRYCHNIA. 


These salts may be prepared after the same method as bromide of 
quinia, with slight modifications, which will readily suggest themselves 
to the mind of the operator. They both crystallize well, and are quite 
as soluble as the corresponding sulphate. 


BROMIDE OF CALCIUM. 


The process of Mr. James R. Mercein, in the March number of the 
American Journal of Pharmacy, is probably as good a one as could be 
devised. The majority of apothecaries, however, will find the follow- 


ing to be a more ready and convenient way of making it :— 
22 
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Dissolve 4 0z. of bromide of ammonium ina pintof water. Putin 
a flask and bring to the boiling-point. Keep boiling, and add milk of 
lime (made from pure calcined lime)in small quantities, until ammo- 
niacal vapors cease to be evolved. The operator can easily tell when 
this point has been reached, by the sense of smell. Filter the solution, 
evaporate to a syrup consistency, remove from the fire, and stir until 
cold. This salt is quite deliquescent, and requires to be kept in well- 
stoppered bottles. In preparing this salt, care must be taken as to the 
quality of lime used, as some limestone contains a large percentage of 
carbonate of magnesia, and the salt obtained by using a lime burnt 
from limestone of that quality, would necessarily contain a correspond- 
ingly large percentage of bromide of magnesium.—American Jour- 
nal of I har MACY. 

[Nore .—In decomposing bromide of ammonium by caustic lime, 
care must be taken to avoid an excess of the latter, since a basic ‘ei 
mide (oxybromide) of calcium is very readily formed, having a strong 
alkaline reaction : 

The term bromide of quinia has of late been frequently used i 
medical journals but is incorrect. The salt being a combination of 
hydrobromic acid with the alkaloid guinia, should be called hydro- 
bromate of quinia. Its composition is analogous to that of hydro- 
chlorate (muriate) of morphia, and its proper name is formed correctly 
only in perfect analogy with that of the latter —Epb. American Journal 


of Pharmacy. | 


| 
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ECONOMY IN DISINFECTANTS. 
BY F.C. C. STANFORD, F.C. 5s. 


Some of the popular disinfectants have such an offensive odor of 
their own that an odorless substance will generally secure the prefer- 
ence for ordinary household purposes. We have several harmless, 
cheap, and odorless disinfectants amongst the alkaline and other 
chlorides. I have recently experimented on several of these to ascertain 
which is the most powerful, and, at the same time, the cheapest. That 
highly — ir substance known as Chloralum was used also for the 
sake of comparison. The experiments lasted thirty days, and the 
times noted were those when mildew and offensive odor first appeared. 
The chlorides were each mixed in the proportion of 2 per cent. and 5 
per cent. with urine. Inthe second experiments a mixture of equal 
parts of blood and water with the clot removed was used, and the 
chlorides added in the same proportions. 
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Mixtures with Urine, 2 per cent. Salts. 


First appearance First appearance 
of mildew. of offensive odor. 
EE Tee TTT eT: 6 days. 
OEE Peer e rT none. 
i eee none. 
“SLOVUIIL CD 01 ge eee Oe Se RG REE OR 8 
ee Tee er 5 
ee AGT ONMUIN sci 2k eo eeiatale 23 
Mixtures with Urine, 5 per cent. Salts. 
SIR dia Sete nen ccs ctsnaveawscenss 6 days. 
Oi Orie MRO 555. e2c, cis.cls essen ale Sain. esis OES none. 
as RODMAN tayo eo Aer arse ees elem none. 
Ke POUR ae tted cvs eer area ewer ee OE 6 
a rer none. 
“<6 AIMMOMIUIMN 6:0...00% Ss ve06 disse ee > NOME, é 
Mixtures with Blood and Water, 2 per cent. Salts. 
MOTO TANIA a oS... 6:5 ess wials scars ewes eles oie ses EL none. 
Oiilonide Wawona s ecseiealcs ons ale whew Soke none. 
CCIM G5 ci d6Ss sow Sie ems AS none. 
eS OCU cya fs1a. arr ails aie irate Ae 5 
Ny Glen iE paler Soy away 5 6 
es AMMONIUM: 6 6.600000 5 06% Aieeraversiiee OMe 12 
Mixtures with Blood and Water, 5 per cent. Salts 
CUMOTANMINS ec anind< sss Ss Re tor Uae hitiot Sh- none. 
Chloride Tron....... ee Lot Snes lamas toute . none. none. 
Ke CACHES oo. sare eskliwanlecaals none. 
a Sodium....... ee eee barat i Sat 5 
ae MRO UASEINNNM Neato oso vest cis ashes ielavci cea vena ee 5 
“ AMMONIUM. 5.5 ,6.26 520 ose oe aa eee, MONO 13 


Tt will be seen that the most powerful of all is the chloride of iron, 
the simplest and least powerful is the chloride of sodium, The 
cheapest, in proportion to its power, is the chloride of calcium. This 
substance is a waste product in all alkali works, and the quantity at 
present thrown away is enormous; I now propose it for general house- 
hold use as a convenient, colorless, harmless, and cheap disinfectant. 
I propose to use it in the form of solution containing 25 per cent. 
of the solid salt, and acidified with 12 per cent. of hydrochloric 
acid. This increases its power and is a harmless addition. I found 
about the same proportion in liquid chloralum, Compared with 
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liquid chloralum in deodorizing sewage it was found to be about 
four times the strength, and it can certainly be produced for half the 
price. 

The sample of powdered chloralum used in the urine and blood ex- 
periments was found to contain about 3 per cent. of chloride of iron, 
which accounts for part of its deodorizing property. I was first led 
to notice the disinfecting power of chloride of calcium by using it in 
urinals. There is always great difficulty in keeping urinals in houses 
free from offensive odor; this is entirely obviated by putting a lump 
of chloride of calcium in the urinal ; it lasts a long time, as it dissolves 
very gradually, and keeps the urinal perfectly free from odor. 

For general household purposes, however, the liquid form is more 
convenient, and I propose to give the combination I have described the 
name of chloricalcium, which is shortly and sufficiently descriptive of 
its composition.— British Pharm. Confer., 1872. 





TINCTURE OF CALABAR BEAN. 
BY R. ROTHER. 


Ksrrixg, the alkaloid, is the active principle of calabar bean. Alco- 
hol, strong or dilute, extracts the virtue of the bean, but water alone 
effects this less completely. When treated with strong alcohol the 
substance must be in a very fine powder, and requires a preliminary 
digestion with the menstruwm before proceeding with the percola- 
tion; otherwise the exhaustion will not be perfectly attained. The 
original solid material is impervious to strong alcohol, and since the 
solvent effect of this depends upon surface action mainly, hence a 
coarse powder is wholly inapplicable for the purpose of extraction 
with this liquid. The pulverization of calabar bean is rather d-fli- 
cult in a small way, on account of its hardness and peculiar struc- 
ture, and, moreover, great care must be exercised in the operation 
to avoid dusting, by reason of the poisonous character of the drug; 
consequently, a process which admits the application of a coarse 
powder together with a weaker alcohol would be much more desirable 
than the method in present use. 

The employment of acetic acid as a part of the menstruum, re- 
sults in the conversion of the alkaloid into soluble acetate; but a 
weak alcohol directly applied to a coarse powder does not appear to 
act favorably; the solution leguimin and the unchanged starch inter- 
fere with the process. 
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Water swells the’ material, dissolving the legumin, and if the 
mixture is allowed to stand in a warm place for a few days it will 
become putrid. If however a small quantity of acetic acid be first 
added the legumin will not dissolve, but shortly the vinous fermen- 
tation will begin, resulting in the copious evolutions of carbonic acid, 
the disappearance of the starch and total disintegration of the origi- 
nal structure. By this change the alkaloid is exposed and easily and 
completely extracted by the acetic acid. After a few days, and 
ather before the end of the vinous fermentation, an equal volume of 
strong alcohol is added to the mixture and the maceration continued 
several days. It now becomes necessary to separate the liquid from 
the insoluble residue and complete the exhaustion. The process is 
therefore finished by percolation. For this purpose it becomes neces- 
sary, which is indeed a decided advantage in all percolations, to pro- 
duce a solid substratum of coarse powder. Such is effected in this 
case by pouring part of the mixture upon a muslin strainer, separat- 
ing the liquid by pressure, and forming a solid layer several inches 
high in the bottom of the percolator with the residual remnant on 
the strainer. Upon this foundation the remaining mixture is poured, 
together with the strained liquid, and then followed by a mixture 
composed of equal measures of strong alcohol and water until the 
required volume of percolate has passed. The preparation has a deep 
amber tint. 

The tincture should conform in the proportion of the solid material 
with most other tinctures, and therefore contain 2 troy ounces of the 
bean to the pint of finished product. 


The process is as follows :— 


Take of Calabar bean, No. 50 powder... 16 troy ounces. 
Acetic acid. ................- half a fluid ounce. 
Strotg alcohol.............0+.+4 | 


TEAR ES, oe 
Mix the acid with three pints of water; pour this upon the pow- 
der and set the mixture aside for a few days in a warm place. Then 
add to it three pints of strong alcohol and macerate it a few days 
longer. After this pour part of the mixture upon a muslin strainer ; 
press the liquid out, and pack the residue of the strainer firmly into 
a cylindrical glass percolator having a broad base ; pour on to this 
foundation the rest of the mixture together with the strained liquid, 
and then a mixture of equal parts of strong alcohol and water, until 
eight pints of percolate has passed. —Chicago Pharmacist. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF PILOSPITORUS. 


Puospuoraten oil (huile phosphorée) is a preparation of the French 
Codex, of which the following is the formula :— 


5 


Si sends 6 cnacnnnde Ny 
Oil of sweet almonds..... ee: LOC 


“Put the oil into a bottle which it will nearly fill, and introduce the 
phosphorus. Ileat in a water-bath for 15 or 20 minutes, agitating 
briskly from time to time. Jeep the bottle closed during the opera- 
tion, except at the commencement, when a passage for the air inside 
should be made by means of a paper placed between the neck of the 
bottle and the stopper. Let the solution cool and deposit, and then 
decant the clear oil into small, well-stoppered phials exactly tilled.” 

There is also an “oleum phosphoratum” in the new German 
Pharmacopwia, similarly prepared, in which, however, the proportions 
are: “phosphorus, well dried, 1; oil of almonds, 80.” The prepara- 
tion should be “ limpidum, fumans, phosphorum redolens.” 

The subject of the solvent of phosphorus best suited for internal 
administration was studied by M. Dujardin-Beaumetz in 1868. Ile 
pointed out that phosphorus is soluble in sulphide of carbon, ether, 
chloroform, and oil. Of these the first, notwithstanding its great sol- 
vent power (according to Vogel dissolving eighteen times its own 
weight of phosphorus without losing its fluidity), is excluded, in conse- 
quence of its effects upon the system. Alcohol, also, he rejected, in 
consequence of the small proportion it dissolves (according to Buchner, 
1 part in 320 cold alcohol, sp. gr. .799). Solutions in ether, chloro- 
form, and oil were tried in the form of capsules, made to contain 1 
milligram of phosphorus in each. The quantity of ether required was 
found to produce injurious effects, and was quickly abandoned. It may 
be remarked here that a case was mentioned at a meeting of the 
Société de Pharmacie, in April, 1870, where severe symptoms of poi- 
soning followed the administration of 4 grains of phosphorated ether. 
It is also stated by Brugnatelli that the ethereal solution undergoes 
decomposition in the course of time. Chloroform, according to M. 

3caumetz, dissolves easily two per cent. of phosphorus, and, therefore, 
1 milligram doses could be administered in capsules containing 10 
centigrams of the solution. Continued use of these capsules led, how- 
ever, to considerable disturbance of the system, a result which, although 
at first referred to the phosphorus, he afterwards believed to be due to 
the chloroform. He considers the phosphorized oil to be the best pre- 
paration, and as many as twelve or thirteen capsules of this oil have 
been taken daily by patients without inconvenience. But an objection 
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exists in the deposit of insoluble phosphorus which gradually forms in 
them; and M. Beanmetz has proposed to use phosphide of zine, pre- 
pared by bringing phosphorus vapor into contact with melted zine, in 
an atmosphere of dry hydrogen. 

The deposit that occurs in the phosphorated oil of the French Codex 
was investigated by M. Méhu. In a paper read before the Société de 
Pharmacie, at Paris, in May, 1861, he states that it is the result of the 
action of the phosphorus upon the albumen, resin, and other organic 
matters present in ordinary oil of almonds. These deposits are yellow, 
becoming reddish by exposure to light, and vary in quantity with the 
temperature and the quality of the oil; and since they carry down 
some of the phosphorus, the strength of the preparation is thus liable 
to variation. Ile proposes, therefore, to submit clear almond oil to a 
temperature of 150° C. in a porcelain capsule for about a quarter of an 
hour; then for ten minutes to 200° C, or 250° C. By this means water 
is at first driven off, and then instable organic matters are destroyed or 
volatilized. The superheated oil deposits slightly after standing some 
time, or it may be filtered ; it will then produce an absolutely clear and 
stable solution of phosphorus. 

According to M. Méhu, sweet almond, olive or poppy-seed oils will 
dissolve easily one-eightieth of their weight of phosphorus. Ile there- 
fore proposes that only one part of phosphorus to 100 parts of oil, 
instead of the two parts of the Codex, should be used. Phosphorated 
oil of this strength is strongly luminous in the dark ; but this luminosity 
may be entirely destroyed by the addition of a small quantity of ether, 
or of any of the essential oils not containing oxygen, such as bergamot, 
citron, copaiba, lavender, mace, mustard, rosemary, turpentine, ete. 
Colza, rape, beechnut, linseed, and brown cod-liver oils each dissolve 
one-seventieth of their weight of phosphorus. Castor oil dissolves one 
part in one hundred and five. Cacao butter dissolves one per cent. ; 
but if a colorless product be required, it should be treated as recom- 
mended for the oil of sweet almonds. 

Dr. Radcliffe has recommended the following formula for gelatinized 
phosphorus pills :— 


“ Phosphorus............ 6 grains. 
Pe ney ee 600 ,, 


“Melt the snet in a stoppered bottle capable of holding twice the 
quantity indicated ; put in the phosphorus, and when liquid agitate 
the mixture until it becomes solid; roll into 3-grain pills, and cover 
with gelatine.” 


The following formula by Soubeiran of a “ 


potion phosphorée” is 
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given by Dorvault as the best method of administering phosphorus 


inte rnally : — 








“ Phosphorated oil...........---- 8 
Gum arabic...... eas pat Rn eee 
Peppermint water..............100 
PN ccacn cow ncanven ee ents 60 


Make an emulsion.”,-— Pharmaceutical Journal and Transactions. 


Cod-Liver Oil Emulsion,—A very agreeable emulsion of cod- 
liver vil is made as follows: Gum tragacanth, 8 parts; cold water, 500 
parts. To this mucilage cod-liver oil is added in any proportion, and 
thoroughly mixed by agitation. To every 30 parts of this, 4 parts of 
alcohol, aromatized with oil of bitter almonds, can be added.—Jour. 


de r -harm. 








TO DISTINGUISH EUROPEAN AND ASIATIC RHUBARB. 


Dr. Cacver states that this can be done by making a section of 
the rhubarb with a sharp knife, moistening it, and attentively ex- 
amining it. 

European Phubarb.—The surface marked by alternate red and 
white lines radiating from the centre. These lines are, in cylindrical 
sticks, a little way from the periphery, but in flat pieces very near 
the periphery, intersected by a brown zone, which is sometimes in- 
terrupted. 

Muscovite Rhubarb.—The surface offers on a whitish ground, yel- 
low, sometimes scarcely perceptible, long and short anastomosing 
lines, often interrupted by radiating systems. These star-like masses 
are roundish, or long, and of various sizes; their rays are, near to the 
middle point, clear yellow ; further out, brownish. The major lines 
have a general course to the aja marked by the anastomoses, 
irregularities, and star clusters. 

Chinese Rhubarb.—The section presents clear yellow rays which, 
in much bent lines, pass from the centre to the circumference. These 
lines often appear to anastomose, and to form irregular stars, whose 
outer part is composed of more rays than their inner. This is espe- 
cially seen in the cambium zone. As in the Russian rhubarb, between 
the radiating lines there are sometimes irregular stars. — Vierteljahrs- 
schrift fiir prakt. Pharm. Weft ES 1673. 


Iodal, a new Anesthetic.— Guyot proposes iodal asa new anzs- 
thetic. It was discovered by Armé, and is made by treating iodine 
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with a mixture of absolute alcohol and sulphuric acid. It is a color- 
less, oily liquid, smelling like chloral, and converted by alkalies into 


iodoform and formiates. The dose is from 1 to 25 grammes.—/did. 


Analysis of the Gettysburg Katalysine Water.—DBy Pror. 


I, A. Gentu.—One gallon of 281 cubic inches contains— 


Sulphate of Baryta..... Ber ateereiaiare Sainease aig minlayeiuls wihiaraiatoe trace. 
of BSS BS UNO ar 1a:2 sieisorsselesecese's Neteuere meee ..... 0,004.27 grains, 
- BE MMIRIAD oa ogo ce Ge ee ime ae SiMeslewinduexwt GORESIRAD: 6° 
e Maonesia........05. 25% easier Rieti tacts hits . 6.779.40 * 
by te 01) PR a eee Ree sere teiel chet tite tet . 0.208.386 ¢ 
ae BY DES COMER oa fava iz cs dis te asm faoleln acd ia else eel iawS wletios 2.467.76 * 
OIOMIS -Of HOGI... cies ee cie wleleseedawieec ass escce O65790 *§ 
~ OOS SAMAMDAUIENI 5 sisirehs lieilasvoiece! score Ssicis Ricvelsiateteteenes . trace. 
Bicarhonate: GL MOWRs.sscae ssi sedsese ewe saiesios on OOS °° 
ee e Time......c. ne eae astigunstnsveGterereeme . 16.408.15 * 
‘s ‘6 Magnesia......... sRislateyuiaereauestie ieivwes OfO4RI60° -¢5 
ss oS WOR a Siete wets ATOR COTTE . 0.035.85 * 
‘¢ Manganese......... ierewtenlerstnteeaa.c -- 0,006.69 ** 
Ee OO. CINEGKON. fete siete SENT erie atorguesetalors trace. 
sic BO DAN nce . falsiwhals lave eistareneyereteguhre Mats trace. 
™ MS" COD REP 66-5 :0eisr a aictere es ae rase ares teen nan 0.000.50  ** 
Borate of Magnesia....... A talerutaa terre eeia ele Gtareataratoraiels 0.054.92 ‘ 
Phosphate of Lime..... aiibesia aia vaietevaterste lala eave srdvetsie siecsreccte “ORUGEETO: ~** 
Fluoride of Calcium...... satya weirs aang aralueta ie cies tshaserotecan 0.009.54 *¢ 
UAE ee en ae RA beet eer EL NS eM 5. Sct Revers Sarsiciaes 0.003.80  *¢ 
S)LEOT OR. Vc) Ea ne an en Se Ae ees ee Lose ease eu eae: oo" 
Organic Matter, with traces of nitric acid, &c..... 6 octce O- FOBT 


Impurities suspended in the water, like clay, &c..........  1.100.69  ** 


32.542.72 + 
Gun Cotton for Collodion,—Crarves HW. Mrrenett.—A number 
of experiments were tried, with the view of ascertaining the relative 
proportions of cotton and acid, together with the proper time for ma- 
ceration necessary to produce a cotton which should combine the largest 
yield with the highest explosive power and solubility. The following 
formula was at length adopted :— 
ee re 
| ee er eee ee 
Ser ee ea re 100 * 
Boil for several hours, adding water to keep up the measure ; then 
wash until free from any alkali, and dry. Then take of— 
DE so ncvacnneeuenns FT 
Nitrous acid (nitric, saturated with nitrous acid), 
Or eee eee TE Te Teer Tere. 
Sulpheric aed, 4. @, 1.84... 6cc0cccerce & * 
Mix the acids ina stone jar capable of holding two gallons, and 


when cooled to about 80° Fahr., immerse the cotton in small pertions 


OZ. ayv. 
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at atime; cover the jar and allow to stand 4 days in a moderately 
cool place (temp. 50° to 70° Fahr.). Then wash the cotton in small 
portions, in hot water, to remove the principal part of the acid; pack 
ina conical glass percolator, and pour on distilled water until the 
washings are notaffected by sol. chloride barium; drain and dry. 
Yield, 11 oz. av. 

This cotton is perfectly white, of a harsh, gritty fibre, very explo- 
sive, leaving scarcely any ash, soluble in ether, ether fortior, acetic 
ether, glacial acetic acid, and in mixture of alcohol and ether, vary- 
ing from 1 part ether to 3. parts alcohol to pure ether itself. If a 
cotton superior to this is desired, it may be obtained by treating this 
cotton with an additional proportion of the mixed acids, washing and 
drying as before. The cotton gains about one per ct. in weight, be- 
comes perfectly soluble, and is so free from any ash as to scarcely 
scorch a sheet of white paper it may be burnt on. Both this and the 
previous gun cotton may be ignited on gunpowder without exploding 
it. The advantages claimed for this cotton over that of the U.S. P. 
are that it is perfectly soluble, very explosive, cheap; its manufacture 
is much more easy, requiring but little time and attention, and turn- 
ing out a superior product with large yield and less cost— Amer. Jour- 
nal of Pharmacy. 


Gallic Acid containing Iron.—liager speaks of some white gal- 
lie acid which became decidedly tinted on solution in distilled water. 
It was found to contain a minute quantity of oxalate of iron; and as 
distilled water contains carbonate of ammonia, the color was brought 
about by the decomposition of the iron salt.— Vierteljahrsschrift fir 
prakt. Pharm. left 1, 1873. 


Preservation of Milk.—Dr. Schwabe asserts that the souring of 
milk is greatly hindered by the addition of 1 drop for every ounce of 
ethereal solution of oil of mustard.— /bid. 


To Cover Bitter Tastes.—Glycyrrhizin has the property of in- 
stantly causing the taste of quinine, aloes, colocynth, quassia, and 
other bitter substances to disappear. There does not appear to be any 
chemical change. An analogous action is seen in the influence of 
bitter almonds upon musk, and of oil of anise upon valerian. When 
musk is rubbed with distilled water of bitter almonds the odor of the 
musk soon disappears, but, when the mixture is allowed to stand, reap- 
pears as the oil of almonds volatilizes. The odor of bitter almonds 
masks but does not destroy that of the musk.—L’ Union Pharmaceu- 
tique, December, 1872. 
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Explosion of Nitrate of Potash and Acetate of Soda.— 


M. Violette discovered accidentally that the above-named substances, 
in equal parts, form a mixture which, under the influence of heat, 
explodes with great violence, in a manner resembling gunpowder. 

Phosphorescence of the Roots of the Florentine Iris,—Lan- 
derere states that on digging up the roots of some blooming Florentine 
iris at night, he was astonished at their phosphorescence. Ile tested 
the matter on three different nights, and found the roots always either 
emitting the phosphorescent light from their whole surface, or from 
points on it.— Vierteljuhr. prakt. Pharmacie, Weft 1, 1873. 

Tests for Ozonized Water.—Carius states that water containing 
ozone should answer the following tests :— 





1. It should have the strong, peculiar odor of ozone. 

2. Solution of iodide of potassium becomes brown, owing to its de- 
composition, when the ozone-water is added to it. Finally the iodine 
is converted into iodic acid by the ozone, and will not, as at first, re- 
act with starch. 

3. If the ozonized water be put into a closed vessel with the solution 
of the sesquioxide of thallium, after a time the brown oxide of thallium 
will be deposited. 

4. It bleaches indigo solutions, and turns those of guaiac resin 
blue. 

5. On exposure to the air it loses its smell and active properties.— 
Lhid. 

Adulteration of Tea.—According to Consul Medhurst, of Shang- 
hae, the Chinese have recently taken to largely adulterating green tea 
with willow leaves prepared like the genuine article.—Zb¢/. 

Benzoic Acid in Gas-Water.—IL. Reinsch states that he has ob- 
tained crystallized benzoic acid from gas-water.—JLbid. 


A CHEAP CITRATE OF MAGNESIA. 


BY C. G. POLK, M.D. 


Dy Ce IE oo von no ok cae s cence 3 xii. 
ee ere rr eT ree ac 
OR A ahias nee hxc wasncs cocess tt VEL 
POM ORD 2... 2.sceees (issncee Some 
ne nee eer ery saa <0 
a eee eer ae 


Dissolve the citric acid in ten and one-half ounces of water. Rub 
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the carbonate of magnesia carefully with the oil of lemon, and re- 
duce to a powder; slowly add two ounces of the solution of citric 
acid and triturate into a pasty citrate of magnesia. Slowly add the 
remainder of the acid and stir until the solution is completed ; add the 
syrup and mix, To each bottle add four ounces of the solution, eight 
ounces of water, and thirty-five grains of bicarbonate of potassa, and 
tightly cork. 











EMULSION OF COPAIBA. 
BY C. G. POLK, M.D. 


Copaitha Emulsion. 


ee eee ee Paved cde: Meas 
OM: ccccccccnesccxcosacecs 3U 
Spirit. etheris nitrosi...... pawedwew ~ Sei, 
Puly, extract. giyctth.....006-..6.5.5 Sv. 
Pulv. acacivw.......... Rckineeecece Gomes 
Resid cavitecneweteesd cacee “See 
ae (WEI ee eda eee eRe 
Ol. gaultheria.......... eee Se 
Tinct. cardamomi comp..... ‘evkeeen Sh 
Ce ereere . 3 viil. 


First rub the acacia and liquorice thoroughly together, add oils of 
gaultheria and anise and incorporate them, then the liquor potassz, 
then the copaiba, and rub together into a pasty emulsion; then add 
the syrup, tinct. of cardamom comp., sweet spirits of nitre, and water 
sufficient to make eight ounces, stirring carefully after the introduction 
of each. 


PREPARATION OF THE PHOSPHATES OF IRON, 
STRYCUNIA AND QUINIA. 


BY C. G. POLK, M.D. 


_ Uxver the name of syrup of the phosphate of iron, quinia and 
strychnia, there are three distinct preparations made, the difference in 
their chemical combinations being sufficiently distinct to constitute 
them three distinct remedies, 

Tribasic phosphates, metaphosphates and pyrophosphates. 
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Easton’s formula is the one most used, and the one physicians mean 
when designating no other process in their prescriptions. It is the 
syrups of the tribasic phosphates. The protosulphate of iron is de- 
composed by tribasic phosphate of soda represented by 2 Na O., ILO, 
PO,, and dissolved in dilute phosphoric acid (8 ILO) PO,. 

Polk’s formula produces a syrup of the monobasic phosphates, with 
a large excess of acid, and which might justly be termed a syrup of 
the superphosphates of iron, quinia and strychnia. The phosphate of 
soda which is in excess is changed by heat gently applied from a com- 
mon phosphate into a metaphosphate. Instead of using the bibasie 
dilute phosphoric acid (8 HO) PO,, the glacial phosphoric acid, 
(IO) PO, is used, dissolved in boiling water, and the freshly pre- 
cipitated phosphate of iron is dissolved to saturation in the acid solu- 
tion. 

The syrup of the pyrophosphate contains the ferric salt in the 
form of 2 Fe, 0,3 PO,+9 IO, containing a larger per cent. of acid 
than the tribasic phosphate and a smaller per cent. of iron. This 
syrup is the one most convenient for druggists, as it can be easily 
made by dissolving the iron salt in hot water, dissolving the quiniz 
by the aid of a little phosphoric acid, dilute, adding the strychniv 
dissolved by a few drops of acetic acid, and the syrup, when the work 
is finished, 

Aitkin thus publishes Easton’s formula :— 

Fe is hk es kes cencecxcdee OR 

PE NIE oka dice cxasinkasivseece Sh 

Qe SHIP. oo ii secccccccsesees geoonell, 

RO CR Thee caeesiee, Ol 

Aqua ammonie.. . 

Is iccackeseadecs ine Soe 

BE MANES «6 ssi sa sieeesevnes FEN 
Xiv. 


ona 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


ee = 


CHO 


a re (eo neKes 
Dissolve the sulphate of iron in an ounce of boiling water, and the 
phosphate.of soda in two ounces of boiling water. Mix the solutions 
and wash the precipitated phosphate of iron until the washings are 
tasteless. With sufficient dilute sulphuric acid dissolve the sulphate 
of quinia in two ounces of water. Precipitate the quinia with 
ammonia water and carefully wash it; dissolve the phosphate of iron, 
and the quinia thus obtained, as also the strychnia, in the dilute 
phosphoric acid. Then add the sugar, and dissolve the whole with- 
out heat. 
Mr. Charles Bullock’s formula (Jowrnal of Pharmacy, 1869), This 
is precisely the same as Easton’s as to quantity of each and every article, 
but deviates from Easton in mode of procedure. The manipulation is 
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as follows: Dissolve the phosphate of soda and the sulphate of iron each 
in four ounces of warm water. Mix the solutions and collect the pre- 
cipitate on a paper, filter, and wash with warm water ; remove the filter 
from the funnel and press carefully between folds of bibulous paper 
until no more water is absorbed by the dry paper. Having dissolved 
the sulphate of quinia in four ounces of water, add a weak solution of 
aqua ammonie, stirring constantly until a slight excess is added. 
Collect the precipitated quinia on a filter paper and proceed as with 
the iron salt. Both these precipitates will readily detach themselves 
from the wet filter without loss, if the pressing is carefully done. 
Dissolve the quinia and the strychnia in eight ounces of the dilute 
phosphoric acid and the iron salt in the remainder of the acid, mix 
the solutions, filter, and then add the sugar. It is preferable to dis- 
solve the sugar first, and then filter. 

I have attempted to follow Mr. Bullock’s process with unfortunate 
results in every instance, perhaps on account of unskilful management 
on my part. But I have found in every specimen I have examined, 
traces of the sulphate of soda, sulphate of iron, and precipitated flakes 
of quinia and strychnia, whether the specimen were made by myself or 
others; while Easton’s formula has never failed me, and cannot be 
very easily improved for a syrup of the specified strength when the 
amount of phosphoric acid is not objectionable. 

Sometimes, however, it is important to avoid the large amount of 
acid present in Easton’s formula, and yet give the ingredients which 





compose the syrup. 
To effect this, I devised, some five or six years ago, the following 
formula, which has proved satisfactory :— 


R. Lig. ferri tersulphatis.............. cicens: Se 
Odes PINONNES ...... 0. .06sccscasses Sv, 
EE ere me. 
Potassos Garb... .....0scsccdecccus. Za88 


DUN i icitxerseivasaxerees 2. 0Ey 
co LT ee 
EN 55-8 ccune sew e Leek anes: ak 
IE: civacncccxseniarasccccs Gee 


Dissolve the phosphate of soda in Ziv.of boiling water, and mix it 
with the solution of tersulphate of iron; wash the precipitate until the 
washings are tasteless, place the magma in asmall evaporating dish and 
add the citrate of potassa made by dissolving the citric acid in 3 ss. 
of hot water and saturating with the potassa; add water 3 iv. and 
apply gentle heat over a sand-bath until it is all dissolved. Dissolve 
the quinia and strychnia in 2 oz. of water by aid of citric acid, apply 
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gentle heat until dissolved. Last, add sufficient water to measure six- 
teen ounces. 


Syrup of the Superphosphate of Iron, Quinia and Strychnia, 
or Syrup of Metaphosphates Comp. 


5. Ferti persniphatic..........606..s0. 3 REY, 
DOM PUMPER... 6.6scesssccccee FV 
Acidi phosphorici glacialis........... Ziv. 
Qeinins Malpas... iscsssscccavece DEV}. 


Acidi sulphurici diluti..........0... G6 


AGREE DI 6a cdenessesccins GE 
Siryohnies CHAS... 6s cecceececas Qt WM. 
POT eee eer eres 
I GIO ino as dctinecevesnexenice Fe 
Hii TOM ics se reiewsccinns Set 


Dissolve the persulphate of iron in six ounces of boiling water and 
the phosphate of soda in eight ounces of boiling water, and mix the 
two in an opaque porcelain jar, of the capacity of a half-gallon, on a 
fine linen filter, and instantly seal with an air-tight cover. The phos- 
phate of iron will be thrown down, of white color. Let stand about 
fifteen minutes, and pour off the supernatant liquid and rapidly pour 
on warm water so as to keep the magma all the time covered, to 
prevent oxidation from contact with the air, until the washings cease 
to be affected by a solution of the chloride of barium. Dissolve = ii. 
glacial phosphorie acid in Ziv. of boiling water and keep the solution 
at the temperature of 200°, add the precipitated phosphate of iron, when 
the latter is dissolved let cool, when the superphosphate of iron will 
congeal into a mass of pillular consistency. Dissolve the remaining 
two ounces of phosphoric acid in twelve ounces of distilled water on 
a sand-bath, and add enough distilled water to make the solution 
measure two pints, into which dissolve the superphosphate of iron. 

Dissolve the sulphate of quinia in six ounces of water by the aid 
of dilute sulphuric acid, and precipitate with a weak solution of 
aqua ammonia slowly added to produce a slight alkaline excess, and 
wash carefully until the quinia is free from any impurity. Then dis- 
solve the quinia thus obtained, and also the citrate of strychnia, in the 
dilute phosphoric acid with the iron, add the sugar and dissolve with- 
out the aid of heat by constant agitation. 

After standing a few days, there will be found a considerable pre- 
cipitate of phosphate of iron, with some quinia and strychnia. 

Remove this precipitate, mix it in twelve fluid ounces of hot water, 
and stir vigorously fora few minutes. The quinia and also the strychnia, 
which is very minute in quantity, will be dissolved. Pour off the liquid 
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and let cool. Upon cooling, the quinia and strychnia will be pre- 
cipitated very nearly, but a few drops of aqua ammonie will 
scarcely leave a trace in solution. Carefully wash the guinia and 
strychnia thus obtained and return to the syrup. After this the syrup 
is nearly permanent and the precipitate unimportant. 

Wash the phosphate of iron carefully with warm water, press be- 
tween folds of bibulous paper, and bottle for other uses. 

The syrup of the superphosphate of iron, quinia and strychnia con- 
tains about four grains of the superphosphate of iron, one grain of the 
phosphates of quinia and one thirty-second of a grain of the phos- 
phates of the ignatia alkaloids, strychnia and brucia in combination. 
Dose: A teaspoonful. 

Perhaps it would be better and more economical to dissolve the 
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quinia and strychnia and brucia in 3 vii. of the dilute monobasic 
phosphoric acid, and the superphosphate of iron to saturation in the 
remaining dilute phosphoric acid. But I have been so well pleased 
with the result obtained from the process of the formula given that I 
have let well enough alone. 

A. porcelain funnel with a stop-cock at the very beginning of the 
tube of the funnel would answer just as well as the porcelain jar with 
its stop-cock and spigot which I use; care being taken that the 
muslin rests upon the valve, so that none of the precipitate gets be- 
tween the filter and the valve to be afterwards washed away by the 
subsequent streain of water. My preparation is a better chalybeate 
than Easton’s, while Easton’s is a better general tonic. My prepara- 
tion of the bibasic phosphates only differs from Easton’s in containing 
twice the amount of iron salt, and having the syrupy phosphoric 
acid used instead of the dilute acids. As it has been published else- 
where I need not reproduce it. The bibasic phosphate preparation is 
more easily tolerated by disordered digestive organs, and often serves 





an excellent purpose where the others cannot be taken. 


Removal of Plaster of Paris Bandages.—This may be readily 
accomplished by wetting them with a strong solution of common salt. 
It causes the plaster to crumble, so that the bandage can be readily 
cut. It is also useful to clean the hands and nails of the operator.— 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Butyric Acid as a Preventive of Phosphorus Reactions.— 
It being desired to examine a fermented mass of sugar, milk, coffee, 
and bread, for phosphorus, all the reactions failed, even with the 
Mitscherlischen apparatus. — Roussin, however, found that the free 
butyric acid masked the phosphorus; for when this was neutralized by 
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carbonate of potash, testing in the Mitscherlischen apparatus afforded 
very evident proof of the presence of phosphorus.— Vierteljahrsschr. 
Sir Prakt. Pharm. 








NOTES ON PEPSIN, BISMUTH, AND ELIXIR OF PEPSIN 
AND BISMUTH. 


BY E. SCHEFFER. 


Srverar facts which I published in my essay (Am. Jour. Phar., 
Feb., 1872), impressed on me the impossibility of a preparation such as 
elixir pepsin, bismuth (and strychnine.) I do not want to speak again 
about the presence of alcohol in asolution containing pepsin, as I have 
repeatedly given the results of my experiments, which prove beyond 
doubt that pepsin and alcohol, particularly when the latter amounts to 
a certain percentage, are incompatible. 

The main objection I intended to bring against such an elixir, pre- 
pared with ammonio-citrate of bismuth in a neutral or alkaline solu- 
tion, is the neutral or slightly alkaline state. My experiments prove 
clearly that pepsin, in neutral solution, does not keep, and that in 
alkaline solution it loses its digestive properties. 

The physician might wish for a combination of pepsin and bismuth 
in the liquid state, but another question is, can such a combination be 
made, or can it exist? Those that manufactured the elixir of pepsin 
and bismuth (and strychnine), were satisfied to know that they used 
pepsin in its preparation, but whether it was in it or in an active form 
never troubled them, as they never tested for it. They could consci- 
entiously put their label on the bottle, and maintain that they used 
pepsin in its preparation. The physician prescribed it in good faith, 
because he had confidence in the firm who made it, and in the name 
by which the preparation was designated. 

Maving tested several elixirs of pepsin and bismuth that I could get 
hold of, I found that even after the addition of hydrochloric acid not 
the least quantity of albumen was dissolved. 

Thinking that an acidulated bismuth solution might, in combination 
with pepsin, prove more efficacious containing the pepsin in its active 
form, my first aim was to find a bismuth salt for that purpose. 

Crystallized ternitrate of bismuth dissolves in glycerine, which solu- 
tion can be diluted with a considerable quantity of water before the 
subnitrate is precipitated. This salt I dropped from the list, as the 
solution is too acid and tastes too styptic. 

23 
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Freshly precipitated subnitrate of bismuth, prepared with 1 part of 
erystallized ternitrate with 40 parts of water, was put on a filter, and 
when entirely drained adéed to glycerine, in which it dissolves, forming 
a clear solution, but on the addition of water the clear solution be- 
comes milky after some time. 

I now tried the action of acids on ammonio-citrate of bismuth. For 
that purpose I made two solutions of ammonio-citrate of bismuth of 
the same strength, with the difference that the one solution was made 
with water alone, and the other with a mixture of glycerine and water. 
To these solutions were now added different acids, and the following 
results obtained: Mineral acids gave in both solutions immediately a 
precipitate. By the addition of organic acids, such as acetic, lactic, 
and citric, both solutions kept clear, but after a lapse of several hours 
the pure water solutions became milky, and by longer standing de- 
posited a white precipitate, while in the solutions containing glycerine 
an opalescence did not show itself before 24 hours. 

Judging that a small quantity of organic acid, sufficient to dissolve 
the pepsin, would not give even an opalescence in a solution of ammo- 
nio-citrate of bismuth containing glycerine, I thought that a glycerole 
could be made containing pepsin as well as bismuth, etc. ; but by 
mixing the pepsin solution with the solution of the bismuth salt, the 
pepsin was precipitated in the same characteristic form as it is pre- 
cipitated from its solutions by chloride of sodium. 

Having at first intended to make the glycerole contain in the pint 
128 grains ammonio-citrate of bismuth, 256 grains of saccharated pep- 
sin (respectively 1 and 2 grains to the fluid drachm), 1 fluid drachm 
of lactic acid, 8 fluid ounces glycerine, and 8 ounces of water, I thought 
that by making it only half as strong in bismuth and pepsin it might 
answer, but the pepsin was in this instance also precipitated. The in- 
gredients were put together in four different ways, but in all with the 


> 


same result. 

This negative result proves clearly that the pepsin is precipitated 
from its solution by the bismuth salt, and as [ have proven in my essay 
(Feb., 1872), that a watery solution of pepsin is precipitated by chloride 
of sodium in the same way as an acidulated one, we must infer that 
the bismuth salt acts the same, and that therefore the elixir of pepsin 
and bismuth, as it was made, cannot contain any pepsin. 

Abstracting, therefore, from the alcohol, and not speaking of the 
neutral or alkaline solution, the elixir of pepsin and bismuth is an in- 
congruity, and when patients have derived any benefit from it, it was 
from the bismuth it contains and the stimulating effect of the spirits, 
but surely not from the pepsin, as 7¢ does not contain any pepsin. 

In the same number of the same journal Mr. Jas. S. King says on 
the same subject as the above :— 
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For a year or more past I have dispensed an elixir of pepsin, bis- 
muth, and strychnia, made by first thoroughly triturating 256 grains 
Soudault’s pepsin with water, then filtering from the starchy matter, 
and to the filtrate adding syrup, sherry wine, glycerine, and orange- 
flower water. Next a solution of strychnia is made in water by the 
aid of a little citric acid, and this added to the solution of pepsin. 
Then 64 grains of ammonio-citrate of bismuth are dissolved in water 
by the aid of gentle heat, and a few drops of aqua ammoniz added to 
clear the solution, care being taken to use no more of the alkali than is 
absolutely necessary. This solution is added to that of the pepsin and 
stryvchnia, making, when finished, 16 fluid ounces. 

This elixir is slightly acid from the sherry wine, and it is necessary 
that it should be acid, not only on account of the pepsin being quickly 
injured by alkalies, but that the strychnia may be held in perfect 
solution, 

In one fluid ounce of this elixir, which has been made about thirty 
days, and which contained— 

16 grains Boudault’s pepsin, 


c 


4 grains ammonio-citrate of bismuth, 
1-16 grain strychnia, 

was digested some coagulated albumen at a temperature of 100° F. for 

six hours. There was dissolved six grains. 

2d. One fluid ounce of the same elixir, to which was added six drops 
of hydrochloric acid, and digested with coagulated albumen for the 
same time, and at the same temperature, dissolved twenty and one-half 
grains. ; 
~ 8d. One and one-half fluid ounce of wine of pepsin, made of six 
drachms of sherry wine, and the remaining six of syrup, glycerine and 
distilled water, and containing sixteen grains Boudault’s pepsin, treated 
asabove, for six hours, dissolved thirty grains of coagulated albumen. 

4th. Sixteen grains of Boudault’s pepsin, triturated with one ounce 
distilled water, filtered from the starchy matter, coagulated albumen 
added to the filtrate, and digested at 100° TF. for six hours, dissolved 
five and three-tenth grains. 

In the second case the addition of hydrochloric acid increased the 
digestive action of the elixir, although it caused a precipitation of the 
bismuth salt; but this more nearly represents the result following the 
ingestion of the elixir, and the precipitation of the bismuth is not ob- 
jectionable, as it is frequently given in powder. 


Senna-Coffee,—-It may not be generally known that the disagreea- 
ble taste of infusion of senna may be completely removed by the ad- 
dition of coffee in its preparation. 
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For a full dose, take a teacupful (say one ounce) of senna leaves, a 
heaped teaspoonful (say two drachms) of freshly-parched and ground 
coffee, and boiling water a sufficient quantity to make a teacupful (say 
four fluid ounces) of infusion—steep till of sufficient strength. 

To the infusion thus prepared, add milk and sugar to taste. The 
drink will be quite acceptable to adults, and not disagreeable to 
children.—Southern Med. Record. 











Boldina. — Bourgoin & Verne have discovered an alkaloid for 
which they propose the name of boldine, in the Chilian tree Peumus 
boldus. The method of obtaining it is given in ZL’ Union Pharmacer- 
tique, November, 1872. Its physiological properties have apparently 
not been investigated. 7 


Extracts in Powder (Poston Medical and Surgical Journal).— 
It is sometimes very desirable to administer the solid extracts (say ex- 
tract of hyoscyamus) in the form of a powder. 

All such extracts may be reduced to fine powder by patiently rub- 
bing them (say two or more hours) in a mortar with an equal quantity, 
by weight, of calcined magnesia. 

Extract of gentian yields the slowest to this manipulation. 


A Simple Method of Determining the Amount of Alcoholin 
Chloroform.—A. C. Oudemans, Jr., has discovered that the solubility 
of cinchonia in pure chloroform is so much less than in that contain- 
ing some alcohol, as to make it possible to determine the quantity of 
the latter in any sych mixture by testing the solvent power. Ile gives 
the following table:— 














Per cent. of alcohol.| Per centage of Cinchona, by Difference. 
weight, at 17° C, 

0 per cent. 0.28 6 
1 is 0.90 62 
2 pe 1.46 56 
3 Pe 1.99 53 
4 a 2.49 47 
5 * 2.96 43 
6 ag 3.38 40 
7 = 3.79 36 
8 de 4.15 33 
9 * 4.48 28 

10 eS 4.76 we 

11 ‘i — : 











The cinchonia is best prepared by precipitating a weak alcoholic 
solution of a pure salt of the alkaloid by ammonia. In that way a 
loose mass of microscopic crystals are obtained which are readily 
dissolved.— Zeitschrift Ocester. Apothek- Vereines, February 20, 1873. 
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Coerulignon,—C. Liebermann made a communication, describing 
this crystalline substance, of a beautiful blue color, before Natural 
History Congress, at Leipsic. It is obtained during the purification 
of the crude acetic acid obtained from wood. An abstract of this 
communication may be found in the Zettschrift Oester. Apothek- 
Vereines, February 1, 1878. 


On a Simple Method of Detecting Water or Alcohol in 
Ether.— According to Botteger of Frankford, when about 10 ¢. ¢. of 
pure sulphuret of carbon is shaken in a test-glass with ether, if the 
latter contains no water, a clear solution results, but if any water be 
present, the resulting fluid is milky. 

On the other hand, if some pieces of caustic potash are shaken with 
ether in a test-glass and the whole allowed to stand, if any alcohol be 
present, after 24 hours a yellowish color will be developed.—Zeitschrift 
Vest. Apot.- Vereines, December 20, 1872. 





ACTION OF BORAX ON FERMENTS OF THE DIASTASE 
GROUP. 


Ix a note recently presented to the French Academy, M. Dumas 
communicated the following interesting information relative to the 
action of borax upon the ferments of the diastase group :— 

Solution of borax coagulates beer-yeast, and the supernatant liquor 
does not invert cane-sugar as yeast-water does. It dissolves albuminoid 
membranes; those, for example, which separate from white of egg 
when suspended in water. 

Solution of borax neutralizes the action of yeast-water upon cane- 
sugar. If solutions of sugar and yeast be placed together in one tube, 
and solutions of sugar, yeast, and borax in another, the first will 
quickly give signs of inversion; the second will not. 

Borax also neutralizes the action of synaptase. It is known that the 
bitter almond contains amygdalin, and the sweet almond the synaptase, 
which, mixed with the amygdalin, produces the essence of bitter 
almonds, accompanied by prussic acid. It suftices to suspend the meal 
of sweet almonds in the one instance in pure water, and in the other 
in a solution of borax, and to add amygdalin to both liquids, to de- 
monstrate this influence. With pure water, the odor of essence of 
bitter almonds becomes increasingly manifest, and the presence of 
prussic acid becomes more and more evident by the formation of 
Prussian blue. With the solution of borax, neither is the odor of 
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essence of bitter almonds perceptible nor the formation of Prussian 
blue. 

Borax neutralizes the action of diastase. If four tubes containing 
water and potato starch be kept at 70° C., the first without addition, 
the second with the addition of borax, the third with the addition of 
diastase, the fourth with the addition of both diastase and borax, it 
will be found that after several hours there will be no glucose present 
in the first and second ; after the first quarter of an hour there will 
be a considerable and increasing quantity in the third; in the fourth, 
where the borax and diastase are both present, the conversion of the 
starch into glucose does not take place. 

Malt suspended in water quickly yields an abundance of glucose if 
heated to 70° C., but the addition of borax arrests this action. With 
inalt, water and borax, traces only of glucose are observed, which are 
probably due to its pre-existence in the malt. 

Borax interferes also with the action of myrosin. Flour of black 
mustard suspended in water exhales almost immediately the odor of 
essence of mustard, which increases in strength. Suspended in solu- 
tion of borax, the odor characteristic of mustard meal is perceptible, 
which is due to the presence of a trace of the essence already formed ; 
but this does not augment, and there is nothing that recalls the known 
effects of water upon mustard, and the plentiful production of irritat- 
ing vapors to which it gives rise. 

So that borax, by a property as remarkable as unsuspected, neutral- 
izes the action of yeast, svnaptase, diastase, and myrosin. M. Dumas 
promises to make known its effects upon pepsine, and the bearings 
these curious reactions have upon the theory of ferments.—Lhuri. 
Journ. and Trans., January, 1872. 


Detection of Morphia in Quinia,—The American Journal of* 
Pharmacy publishes the following method :—Dissolve three grains of 
ferricyanide of potassium in a fluid ounce of water. Mix twelve 
drops of this solution with a fluid drachm of water, and add one drop 
of solution of ferric chloride. The reagent thus prepared is scarcely 
affected by a solution of pure quinia, but if one ten-thousandth part of 
morphia is present, a blue coloration is at once produced, and a larger 
quantity of morphia throws down a precipitate of Prussian blue. The 
absence of all coloration is proof of the absence of morphia, A 
blue color, however, does not prove the presence of morphia, as it 
may be produced by many other deoxidizing agents. 


Chinese Treatment of Tetanus.—This mode of treatment of 
tetanus has been seen by English physicians in China and India to be 
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successful:—The patient smokes in a pipe a mixture of from twenty 
to twenty-five centigrammes of crude opium and tea or rose leaves, 
which are worked up with a small quantity of molasses. When smok- 
ing he must inspire as deeply as possible, and continue this operation 
until the narcotic influence is noticed. This continues then, as a rule, 
three or four hours. The smoking is repeated as soon as the tetanic 
symptoms reappear. In the mean time as much nourishment as pos- 
sible is given. In using opium thus it must be remembered that its 
narcotic effect is somewhat neutralized by tobacco.—Physiciun and 
Pharmacist. 
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THE EXISTENCE OF NICOTINE IN TOBACCO-SMOKE. 


Dr. Emm. Heveer has made an investigation of the above subject in 
tosenthal’s laboratory. By means of aspirateurs the tobacco-smoke 
was first drawn through a Liebig’s condenser, the condensed liquid 
being caught in a glass vessel, and then through vessels containing dis- 
tilled water, alcohol, dilute sulphuric¢ acid, and, in some experiments, 
solution of potash. The smoke was by this process reduced to about 
half the original volume. The first liquid was in very small quantity, 
brownish, with a strong, disagreeable odor, sharp taste, and strongly 
alkaline reaction. Upon its surface was an oily layer. The water 
and alcohol acquired a similar but lighter brown color and alkaline 
reaction. The dilute sulphuric acid acquired a dirty cherry-red color. 
With these preparations Hleubel produced all the characteristic syimp- 
toms of nicotine-poisoning in frogs and warm-blooded animals. The 
strength of the preparations was different. The strongest was the liquid 
obtained by condensation. Nicotine therefore passes over with tobacco 
smoke and in considerable quantity, because the first liquid obtained 
from the burning of a single cigar was enough to kill a large frog. 
The next question was to reconcile these results with the well-known 
fact that nicotine is rapidly decomposed by moderately high tempera- 
tures. Ileubel found that if a 4-5 per cent. nicotine solution was 
placed in a water-bath and evaporated to dryness, the residue treated 
with water possessed no physiological properties. If, however, a salt 
of nicotine were similarly treated, the residue was found to have 
preserved all its properties. Entirely similar in its action was the 
liquid obtained by the condensation of the tobacco-smeke. It could 
be evaporated to a thick syrupy consistence or even to dryness upon 
the water-bath without losing its properties——Schmidt’s Juhrbiicher, 
Band 156. 





DETECTION OF BLOOD-STAINS. 


Dr. Epwarp S. Woop reports that res. Zeitsch. f Anal. Chem. 
(1872, ii. p. 244) contains a note from Dr. Helwig, contradicting a 
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statement made in the Chem. Centralb., 1871, p. 37, that a solution of 
blood-pigment in iodide of potassium cannot be used for the produc- 
tion of blood-crystals, but only for spectroscopic examinations. It has 
long been known that a solution of iodide of potassium will extract 
from clothing the slightest trace of blood coloring matter, it being 


f= | 
possible to obtain a solution suitable for testing even when the clothing 


has been washed and the stain is very old. In the present instance 
Dr. Helwig exhibited a specimen of hemin-crystals which he had 
obtained by treating a piece of linen upon which a blood-stain had 
existed for 16 years, with a solution of iodide of potassium. The 
residue left after the evaporation of one drop upon a glass slide gave 
beautiful heemin-crystals upon the application of T eichmann’ s test, 
when the remainder of the solution, examined by the spectroscope, 
gave an absolutely negative result. 

Teichmanw’s test, the ordinary test for haemin-crystals, is performed 
by rubbing upon the dried residue in a watch-glass, or on a microscope 
slide, a very small quantity of ammonic chloride or of common salt, 
adding to the mixture a drop of glacial acetic acid, and warming 
until bubbles form under the covering glass, showing that the boiling- 
point of the acetic acid has been reached. Upon cooling, crystals of 
hemin can be detected by the microscope. 

In the same journal (1572, i. p. 29) we tind mentioned by IL. Struve 
an additional test for blood-pigment, which is applicable to the testing 
of both urine and clothing-stains for blood. This test is based upon 
the precipitation of hematin from an acetic acid solution by tannie 
acid as tannate of hzematin, and may be performed in the following 
way. To the urine or any other liquid suspected to contain hematin 
is added a little ammonia-water or potassic hydrate, then a solution of 
tannic acid, and finally acetic acid, to distinctly acid reaction. If 
hematin be present, a reddish-brown precipitate, tannate of heematin, 
is formed, which quickly settles, and can be very easily washed 
and collected on a filter. This precipitate, after drying, gives a 
residue with which we can obtain hremin-crystals by performing 
Teichmann’s test. This test is far superior to Tleller’s test for blood 
in the urine, in which the hematin is mechanically carried down with 
the earthy phosphates, after the addition of ammoniac or potassic 
hydrate. By the above method the author claims to have detected 
the presence of blood when all other reactions have failed: for 
instance, in urine when he could not detect the albumen by any of 
the ordinary tests. In 20 ec. of urine to which 0.023 per cent. of 
blood was added, a precipitate was obtained which permitted numer- 
ous examinations for hzemin-crystals to be made by Teichmann’s test. 

The same author (Jes. Ze itsch., 1 872, ii. p. 150) states that he has 
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separated from the blood two new coloring matters. One is soluble 
in alcohol and water, difficultly soluble in ether, and forms, when dry, 
a dark greenish-brown mass, which chars without pufting up, and, 
after ignition, leaves a residue, consisting of oxide of iron, phosphoric 
acid, and silica. It is precipitated from its solution in water by acids, 
and the application of Teichmann’s test does not yield hamin-crystals. 
The other pigment separates in the form of dark bluish-black micro- 
scopic crystals, reminding one of indigo. These crystals are insoluble 
in water, alcohol, ether, chloroform, and acids, but are soluble in 
alkalies with the production of a dark-brown solution. If precipi- 
tated from the alkaline solution by acetic acid, and the precipitate 
subjected to Teichmann’s test, the result is the most beautiful heemin- 
crystals. Concentrated sulphuric and nitric acids dissolve this 
pigment with a greenish-yellow color, concentrated hydrochloric acid 
and aqua regia decompose it, and glacial acetic acid is without action 
upon it, unless ammonie chloride has been previously added, in 
which case it dissolves it, forming a dark-brown solution, which, upon 
evaporation, vields large pure heemin-crystals. After ignition, the 
residue consists of pure oxide of iron. These crystals he considers to 
be identical with Virchow’s hwmatoidon. An elementary analysis of 
these pigments is promised.—Boston Med. and Surg. Journ., Jan. 2, 
1873, 

Chloral Hydrate to Restore Blood-Corpuscles,—Prof. Filippo 
Pacini prepares suspected blood-stains for the microscope by immers- 
ing the matter in a solution of chloral hydrate (one part to ten of 
water). The corpuscles are softened without disintegration. — Vuova 


Liguria Medica.—New York Medical Journal, Jan. 1873. 








ETHER-DRINKING IN NORTH OF IRELAND. 


Mr. Morean said he had taken the trouble of obtaining a letter 
from a gentleman in a northern town, which was the head-quarters of 
ether-drinking in the North, and he would read it to the Society :— 

“¢Ether’ drinking is of very old date in this locality, even so far 
back as the time of Father Matthew’s temperance movement, nearly a 
quarter of a century ago. It began then as a substitute for a more 
potent spirit, and from small beginnings it soon reached a very large con- 
sumption; in fact, becoming the general drink of the whole country. 
At first it was sold by one or two who kept shops for dispens- 
ing drugs, and were considered medical men, and after a little it was 
sold by almost all the shops in this town. One of those who first estab- 
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lished its use here is still living, and on speaking to him the other day 
he told me that at first the quantum taken was small, but very quickly 
it turned to more common use, and that he has known young men to 
come into his shop, and before they left, in a few hours to have 
drunk not less than six or seven ounces (I mean each person drank as 
much). Some would get over its effects very soon, owing to its vola- 
tility, it acting mostly as a carminative, and was, to use their own 
words, belched from the stomach ; the others on whom it had not such 
effect would remain a long time in a stupid state, but as yet none have 
suffered or died from the use of it. Ue alone generally sold from 
nine to ten pounds of ether in the week. There were, I may say, at 
least a dozen others selling it.” 

In answer to my inquiries as to the effects of ether intoxication, or 
any bad results, the gentleman writes :— 

“T have never known any ill effects, and I do not consider it as in- 
jurious as whiskey-drinking, neither, indeed, is it injurious at all to the 
general health, For upwards of twenty years I have known many toler- 
able consumers of ether, and they seem as well as ever ; some of them 
would occasionally take so much as six, seven, or even eight ounces in 
the course of the day or night, but not as a constancy, taking whiskey 
too. It is now sold in the public houses, and is more drunk by young 
bold women to act asa carminative or stimulant ; very few of the male 
population confine themselves to ether alone. They seldom use water 
in the drinking of ether, and one young man assured me that he was 
in the habit of taking a wineglassful at a draught without any incon- 
venience. 

“There is no doubt that although ether leaves no permanent injuri- 
ous effect on the health, still at the time it renders the drinker of 
any large quantity perfectly stupid and unconscious, more so, I should 
say, than when whiskey is used.”-— Ze Doctor. 








BITE OF TIE VIPER. 


Tue Gazette des Hép., 12th and 24th of September, mentions 
several cases of bite of vipers. A man, eet. 47, was bitten on the 12th 
of April; three-quarters of an hour afterwards the physician found 
the patient pale and covered with cold sweat, with thirst and vomiting, 
but there was as yet no swelling. An incision was made to enlarge 
the bite, and the wife of the wounded man sucked the wound vigor- 
ously, An ammoniacal potion was recommended. The patient’s 
strength went on becoming feebler, and five hours after the accident 
the patient felt the extremities becoming cold, vomiting occurred 
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and a rather severe hemorrhage supervened from the bowels and 
bladder. It was impossible to arouse the powers of the patient, and 
he succumbed in two hours. Death in such cases, says Dr. Fridet, of 
Clermont-Ferrand, is rare. Generally, swelling, lividity, and brown 
stains appear on the wounded limb, and are accompanied by loss of 
strength, nausea, and coldness of the extremities. In general, he 
says, these alarming symptoms leave in a few days, and the patient is 
restored to health. M. Delasiauve has noted, in one case, extreme 
retardation of the pulse to twenty-eight pulsations, and swelling of the 
tongue. M. Fridet thinks that the accidents are in proportion to the 
quantity of venom, and some experiments made in Beaujon hospital 
confirm this method of viewing the matter. 

The non-coagulability of the fibrine from the fluid nature of the 
blood, explains the petechial stains and hemorrhages which are seen 
in men and also in animals when experimented on. We ought at 
once to cauterize rapidly with volatile alkali when the bite takes 
place, or use a red-hot iron. In one case Dr. Delasiauve placed 
setons, in order to see the bite well and cauterize energetically. — Zhe 
Doctor. 








ABSINTHE. 


Tue liqueur, extract, or cream of absinthe can be made from all the 
varieties of absinthe officinale, but those known as absinthe romaine, 
little absinthe, absinthe pontique, and above all absinthe Suisse, are 
preferred ; the last is the most bitter and aromatic. The best liqueur 

‘is manufactured in the little town of Couvet, in Switzerland, and at 
Pontarlier, in France. The proportion of alcohol in this liqueur is 
considerable, since it marks 27° at least on the alcoholometer ; its 
savor is strong, very aromatic, but not at all bitter. Workmen drink 
absinthe verte, or absinthe blanche, liqueurs of inferior quality, much 
less alcoholic, and much less mischievous. Absinthe is adulterated 
with angelica, spinach leaves, nettles, and sulphate of copper occasion- 
ally. It has only been in use as a liqueur for the last thirty years. 
The extract of absinthe, a common apothecary’s drug, was extensively 
used in Africa against dysentery in the camps. The bibulous ne’er-do- 
wells of the African legions (deux ans @’ Afrique is a severe military 
punishment) acquired a liking for the medicine, and an officer of Mar- 
shal Bugeaud’s staff introduced it as a liqueur into Parisian cafés, 
making a great fortune by the innovation, it is said—/vod Journal, 
Jan, 1873. 
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ANTIDOTES FOR PHOSPHORUS. 


G. H. Rorsstrerr has been making experiments with copper 
and turpentine as antidotes for phosphorus, and arrives at the follow- 
ing conclusions :— 

1. The assertions of Bamberger that oil of turpentine is not antidotal 
to phosphorus are not correct. 

2. All the rabbits treated with the oil of turpentine lived longer 
than those in which a copper salt was used. 

3. The dose of phosphorus which could be supported was far larger 
with the oil of turpentine than with the salt of copper. 

4. The temperature never ran so high when the turpentine was used 
as when the copper was. 

5. During period of the high temperature the animals lost weight 
more rapidly when copper was used than when turpentine was em- 
ployed. From these conclusions, based on numerous experiments, 
Roessingle decides in favor of oil of turpentine as the best known anti- 
dote for phosphorus. 

Mahanx details (Presse Med., No. 12, 1872) two cases of phosphorus 
poisoning treated with oil of turpentine successfully ; in one the dose 
of phosphorus is said to have been large. Prof. Crocy, of Brussels, 
(did.), reports a case treated with large amounts of lime-water with- 
out success. Vito Giuseppe de Marco also reports (J? Morgazin, 
xiv. 3-4, p. 217, 1872) a case which recovered under the use of tur- 
pentine.—Schmidt’s Jahrbiicher, Dec. 16, 1872. 








AMMONTA IN SNAKE-BITE. 


On the morning of Aug. 6th, 1872, Wm. R., Jr., colored, in getting 
out of his bed, which he occupied in common with his father and their 
wife, in their little hut at the foot of the mountain, was bitten by a 
snake—a rattlesnake or copperhead—was not certain which. Dr. 
Thos. A. Elder, who saw him first about 5 p. m., after he had previously 
taken about a half-pint of whiskey without perceptible effect, says :— 

His hand and arm were swollen to such a degree that one would sup- 
pose the skin must burst; the skin seemed thick and hard like heavy 
leather ; the pulse was small, weak, rapid, about 130, and very irregu- 
lar; the breathing labored ; the arm very painful; he was weak and 
faint. I injected with the hypodermic syringe, 1xv. of a solution 
composed of equal parts of aq. ammon. and aque puree, into the neigh- 
borhood of the bite, and Tx. into the well arm. Within twenty min- 
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utes it showed its effect. He could feel it going all through him, 
especially at the point of injection. The pulse came down to about 
80, doubled in strength, and became regular. Within an hour, the 
pulse growing somewhat more rapid, and weaker, I injected Mx. more 
into the well arm, and at the same time, the same quantity into the 
affected arm. I ordered him spts. ammon. arom., dr. j, in water every 
third hour. He then started on his homeward journey, and succeeded 
in going a mile, when he had to lie by for the night, being too weak 
to go farther. The next morning I saw him at the house in which he 
had spent the night. I found him in very much the same condition 
in which he was when he came to me the day before. The arm had 
become painful again, the pulse rapid and weak. I injected him again 
twice, in all about Mxx. of the above solution, and with the same re- 
sult.— Chicago Medical Journal, Dec., 1872. 








AMMONIA IN SUSPENDED ANIMATION. 


Tue value of the injection of ammonia, as recommended by Profes- 
sor Halford, in cases of snake-bite and suspended animation, has been 
again demonstrated. A lady in Melbourne recently swallowed by acci- 
dent an ounce of Browne’s chlorodyne, which is a mixture of chloro- 
form, morphia and prussie acid. When seen by her medical attend- 
ant, she was, as he imagined, on the point of death, cold, insensible to 
everything, and giving only occasional gasps as signs of breathing. 
Recollecting a former case, in which a young man who had taken 
chloroform was revived after death had apparently occurred, the doe- 
tor mixed half a drachm of the liq. ammon. fort. with one and a half 
of water, and within the space of one minute injected the whole into 
a vein of thearm. In a few minutes the pulse returned, the breathing 
became natural, and in twenty minutes the whole body had regained 
its natural warmth ; but perfect consciousness did not return for some 
hours afterwards. The patient made a rapid recovery. Two further 
instances have been reported in which the timely use of the injection 
saved the victims of snake-bites from the death which threatened them. 
—Melbourne Argus. 


Formation of Corrosive Sublimate in Powders containing 
Calomel,—G. Vulpius has been examining this subject, and finds that 
when calomel is mixed in powder with white sugar, or calcined mag- 
nesia, or hydrated carbonate of magnesia, or bicarbonate of soda, corro- 
sive sublimate is formed in twenty-four hours. Rather large quanti- 
ties are formed in powders composed of calomel, white sugar, and 
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bicarbonate of soda. None is formed when a powder consisting of 
ealomel and bicarbonate of soda is digested with water containing hy- 
drochlori¢ acid. Pepsin does not favor the formation of corrosive sub- 
limate.— Chemical News, Nov. 1, 1872. 


Lead Poisoning in a Child Eight Days Old.—Doctor Bou- 
chut was called to see the infant, which was healthy in appearance, 
but suffered day and night with a frightful colic, and finally died. 
After its death, it was discovered that the mother was using for her 
cracked nipples a quack salve, which contains very largely of acetate 
of lead. 


Tests for Ammonia,—f. Bittger says that by the chloride of 
mercury in solution the gyo!;79 part of ammonia or its base can be 
recognized, and that by it ordinary illuminating gas can be shown to 
contain ammonia.—Zeitschrift des Ocester. Apothek. Vereins, Jan. 20, 
18738. 








A NEW TEST FOR ARSENIC. 


BerrenporrrF has simplified Hager’s method of testing for this sub- 
stance, and, it would seem, has rendered it peculiarly suitable for testing 
pharmaceutical preparations for slight impurities from this element. 

The method of testing commercial sulphuric acid for traces of 
arsenic will give a fair illustration of the author’s process. 

A small quantity of protochloride of tin, in a shallow dish, is cov- 
ered with pure hydrochloric acid (1.12 sp. gr.) until it is dissolved. 
To this is added, drop by drop, the sulphuric acid to be tested, the 
vessel being agitated at each addition. This addition will canse con- 
siderable heating, and if no arsenic is present the liquid will remain 
clear. If the arsenic is present in the smallest quantities, the liquid 
will be colored first yellow, then brown, and finally a dark grayish- 
brown, becoming at the same time turbid. 

The process, while far more readily carried out than Marsh’s, is 
declared to be nearly equal to it in delicacy—Journal Franklin In- 
stitute, 





Trichine.—The Prussian Government publicly calls attention to 
the presence of trichinz in hams imported via Bremen from the 
United States, warning purchasers to abstain from them, and threaten- 


ing the sellers with criminal proceedings.—Med. and Surg. Reporter. 
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LACERATIONS PRODUCED BY A LION; DEATH IN 48 
HOURS FROM TRAUMATIC GANGRENE, 


Dr. Jonn Asunvrst, Jr., reported the following case: J. W., aged 25, 
a professional lion-tamer, engaged with a menagerie now exhibiting in 
the outskirts of the city, was rehearsing his part on the afternoon of 
Tuesday, April 2, 1872, and had placed his head in the lion’s mouth, 
when the animal unexpectedly closed his jaws; the by-standers rushed 
to the rescue, and with clubs and iron bars forced the wild beast to 
loose his hold, when, had his victim made his escape, he would have 
got off with moderately severe lacerations of the face ; unhappily, how- 
ever, either falling in the cage, or, as other accounts have represented, 
voluntarily returning with a mad determination to obtain the mastery, 
the unfortunate man again came within the lion’s grasp, was quickly 
struck down, and the monster’s jaws again closed, this time upon the 
fleshy part of the victim’s right thigh. Again the wild beast was 
driven off, and his conquered conqueror was dragged from the cage, 
bleeding profusely, and seeming more dead than alive. This was 
about four o'clock in the afternoon, and the wounded man was taken 
to a neighboring tavern, from which he was brought, a little before 
midnight, to the Episcopal Hospital. When admitted, the patient was 
in a state of profound shock ; there were several lacerations about the 
lower part of the face and chin, the largest wound having laid open 
the right cheek into the mouth, while on either side of the right thigh 
were numerous irregular and jagged openings, varying in length from 
a few lines to two inches, or even more ; these wounds appeared to be 
of great depth, the muscles of the limb having been evidently torn up 
and mangled in a frightful manner, though the bone, and, as far as 
could be ascertained, the femoral artery, seemed to have escaped 
injury. 

I did not see the patient until about 2 p.w., April 8, when I found 
him in a manifestly hopeless condition. Tis pulse was extremely 
feeble and running at the rate of 172 beats to the minute, his respira- 
tions being about 40 in the minute, while his injured thigh was 
enormously swollen, emphysematous and crackling from the gaseous 
products of decomposition, and discharging profusely from its various 
wounds a bloody, sanious, and very offensive fluid ; it was, in fact, in 
that condition known to surgical writers as true “traumatic or spread- 


ing gangrene.” This condition had come on during the night (as I am 
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informed by Dr. Simes, the house-surgeon), and therefore in less than 
eighteen hours from the time of the patient’s injury. 

I saw the patient again the next day, when he was evidently mori- 
bund ; there was no pulse at the right wrist, and that on the left was 
barely perceptible ; the right leg, below the knee, was now white, cold, 
and corpse-like, while the thigh was swollen almost to bursting, black 
in parts, with the muscles protruding through the wounds, and 
exhaling a most offensive smell; the discoloration of impending gan- 
grene had already reached the buttock. While thus fully a quarter of 
the patient’s body was literally dead and decomposing, his conscious- 
ness was perfect, and his mind clear when he was spoken to, though 
he occasionally wandered off in delirium when left to himself. He 
complained of almost no pain, only a little, he said, about the feet. 
He died two hours afterwards, just forty-eight hours from the time of 
his injury. No autopsy could be obtained.—7Zvransactions of the 


Ph iladelph ia College of Physicians, Vol. IV., No. 9. 


Death from the Inhalation of Ether.—The patient, aged 20, 
feeble from chronic spinal disease, was anzesthetized for the perform- 
ance of tenotomy. Dr. D. W. Hand, who reports the case (Vorth- 
western Medical Journal, March, 1873), says: “ The best sulphuric 
ether, made by Powers & Weightman, was used, and administered by 
myself, in the presence of Drs. J. H. Stewart, C. E. Smith, and IL. C. 
Hand, and Messrs. Horst and Davenport, medical students. A towel 
was folded into a cone, and this covered by a newspaper, the ether 
being poured into the cone, about two drachms to a half an ounce at a 
time, and then held lightly over the nose and mouth. The inhalation 
began at 3.15 p.w., and in about twenty minutes he came quietly un- 
der the influence of the anzsthetic without anything unusual being 
noticed, except that the pulse was rapid, from 120 to 140.” 

After describing the operation, Dr. Hand continues as follows: 
“While Dr. IL. was about finishing the operation by cutting the pee- 
tinei, the patient vomited freely, and immediately thereafter became 
very pale, with weak pulse and copious perspiration. It should here 
be noted that the blood which escaped from the first punctures made 
was bright red, and to every appearance natural, while that from the 
two last punctures, those made to cut the pectinei, was dark, almost 
black, not turning red on exposure, and resembled very closely that 
found at the autopsy. Some whiskey was called for, but before it 
could be administered the teeth were clenched, the eyes rolled up, 
with the pupils widely dilated, and respiration suddenly ceased. Ar- 
tificial respiration was at once resorted to, and kept up steadily for 
about =“ minutes ; after three or four convulsive movements of the 

2 
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chest there was no sign of life. Aqua ammonia was fruitlessly ap- 
plied to the nostrils and injected (diluted 1 to 6) into the external 
jugular vein. It was found that respiration ceased at 4 o'clock, so 
that the patient was under the influence of the ether just three-fourths 
of an hour. The amount given was about four and a half ounces. 

At the autopsy the heart was found normal in all respects. 
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Hypodermic Medication. 

Mvcu of the success of this method of 
medication depends upon the purity of 
the medicines used, and the character of 
the solutions. The remedy should be in 
a perfect state of solution, and always 
filtered to remove any undissolved por- 
tions, as such are apt to give rise to the 
formation of small abscesses. The solu- 
tion should not be too strongly acid or 
alkaline, and not too much concentrated. 
Pure distilled water only should be used 
as a solvent, when practicable, and the 
solution should not be kept too long. 
We give below some of the formule in 
common use. 

For Morphine, Magendie’s solution is 
the best. It consists of Morphiz sulph. 
grs. xvj; Aquee dest. 3j. Mix and fil- 
ter. The dose is from 5 to 8 minims. 

For Atropine; R. Atropie sulvh. gr. 
ss.; Aque dest. 3. iij. Mix and _ filter. 
The average dose is 4 minims. If it is 
desired to combine these two remedies, 
one grain of atropine may be added to 
the ounce of Magendie’s solution ; of this, 
five minims is the average dose. 

For Strychnine; R. Strychniz sulph. 
gr. j; Aque dest. 3 iij; Acidi hydro- 
chlori., gt.j. Mix and filter. Average 
dose five minims. It would be well to 
begin with a small dose and gradually 
increase. 

For Quinine; BR. Quinie sulph. grs. 
xx; Acidi sulph. dil., ten minims; 
Aque dest. 3 iij. Mix and filter. Nine 
minims equal one grain. This solution is 


more apt to cause abscess than the above, | 


on account of its greater acidity. 


For Calabar Bean; B Ext. calabar | 
bean grs. ij.; Aqua dest. 3j. Mix and | 





filter. The average dose of this is eight 
minims. 

For Corrosive Sublimate ; I}. Hydrarg. 
Bichlor. gr. j.; | Aque dest. 3ij. Mix. 
Dose about ten minims, and may be used 
every alternate day. It has been highly 
spoken of in the treatment of constitu- 
tional syphilis.— Canada Lancet. 


An Ointment for Neuralgia. 


Dr. J. Knox Hodge recommends the 
following as an application which will 
relieve facial or any other neuralgia al- 
most instantaneously :— 


Take of Albumen of Egg.... 02. j. 
Rhigolene........... dr. iv. 
Oil of Peppermint... dr. ij. 
Collodion, 
Chloroform. ..... aa dr. j 


M. 


Agitate occasionally for 24 hours, and 
by gelatinization a beautiful semi-solidi- 
fied, opodeldoc-looking compound re- 
sults, which will retain its consistency and 
hold the ingredients intimately blended 
for months. 

Apply by smart friction with the hand, 
or gently with a soft brush or mop along 
the course of the nerve involved.—(Geor- 
gia Companion—The Clinic, Sept. 28, 
1872. 


Fluid Extract of Senega. 


H. N. Rittenhouse, of Philadelphia, 
proposes the following as an improved 
process of making the fluid extract of 
Senega. He says:—In my hands the 
following has given a very satisfactory 
fluid extract, a sample of which, although 
exposed to all the changes of tempe- 
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rature of the past six months, has shown 
no tendency at all to gelatinize, and has 
only deposited a very slight sediment :— 
Take of— 
Senega in coarse powder. 7,680 grains. 
Bicarb. soda.... 153 
Alcohol, one part ) .5 0 
Water, three parts ( ee Ee 
Mix thirty-two ounces of the alcohol 
and water, and dissolve the soda in it, 
moisten thoroughly the senega with this 
and let it macerate in a covered vessel 
twenty-four hours, transfer the mass to a 
percolator and displace twelve ounces, set 
this aside and continue the percolation 
with alcohol and water in the above pro- 
portions until the drug is exhausted ; 
evaporate or distil this last portion until 
reduced to three fluid ounces, add one 
ounce of alcohol to this, and mix it 
with the reserved twelve ounces. Shake 
well this extract for a day or two at fre- 
quent intervals, and then decant or filter. 


“ 


| 


| 


Colorless Tincture of Iodine. 


J. R. McCullough proposes the follow- 
ing as an improved formula :— 

Take of Tinct. iodine..... one ounce. 
Glycerine pure.... one ounce. | 
Sulphite of soda one drachm. | 

Rub the salt to a powder in a small | 
mortar, and add the glycerine gradually ; | 
then pour in the tinct. iodine and tritu- | 
rate gently until a solution is effected, | 
and the mixture assumes an amber color. | 

The properties of iodine are increased by | 

the aid of the salt, and the vehicle of 

glycerine employed certainly enhances its 

value, and convenience for application | 
locally to scorbutic and other similar 
ulcers. —Pharmacist. 


Elixir of Bismuth. 


| 
| 





Oxide of bismuth........... % ix. 

Page BON snes. ica e ea. 

Strong solution of ammonia. fl Z xij, | 
or q. 8. | 

NNR 55 silt Glows ci oe 


To provide the oxide of bismuth, a} 


pound of the subnitrate of commerce is 


boiled for five minutes in four pints of 
liquor potassxe, which must be free from 
‘carbonate. The oxide is easily washed 
by decantation, and must be dried at a 
moderate heat. It forms a dull lemon- 
yellow powder, having the formule Bi:O; 
| (Bi Os). 

To prepare the solution, dissolve first 
eight ounces of the citric acid in four 
fluid ounces of water, and carefully neu- 
tralize with solution of ammonia (about 
seven fluid ounces) mixed with half its 
volume of water. Then add the remain- 
der of the citric acid, and when it has 
dissolved introduce the oxide of bismuth. 
Heat the mixture to near its boiling-point 
for fifteen minutes, with frequent stirring ; 
then add a pint of water and sufficient 
ammonia to dissolve the citrate of bis- 
muth, and render the liquid slightly alka- 
line. Finally make up the measure of 
one gallon, and filter through paper.— 
London Pharmaceutical Journal. 


Brown-Sequard’s Neuralgic 
Pill 


R. Extract belladon ...... gr. 1-6 

‘¢  stramon....... gr. 1-5 
“ cannab. ind.... gr. 1-4 
BS BROINES 5 aig seis gr. 1-3 
“«  eopll..... eer gr. 1-2 
“¢ hyoscyam...... gr. 2-3 
PE RUINS ities lucie tee 

PHY. PGC si. oc 55 Sin WTS AS: 


For one pill.— The Medical and Sur- 
gical Reporter. 


Lacto-Phosphate of Lime. 


The following formula is commended 
in The Chemist and Druggist for Au- 
gust, 1872 :— 

BR. Concentrated lactic acid. 1 fl. oz. 
Magma of freshly precipi- 

tated phosphate of lime, 

as much as will dissolve. 
Orange-flower water...... 14 02. 
Water ap UO .2 2.51 aiwiess i: 
White sugar... 
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Mix the lactic acid with two ounces of | 
water, and saturate it with the magma. | 
Put the liquid upon a filter and add the | 
rest of the water until eight fluid ounces | 
of filtrate are obtained. Pour this upon | 
the sugar contained in a bottle ; shake | 
occasionally, until solution is effected, 
and strain. No heat ought to be applied, | 
else the syrup assumes a milky appear- | 
ance. The syrup thus prepared contains 
between two and three grains of dry 
phosphate of lime in each fluid drachm, 
besides the lactic acid. 


Purgative Mixture of Vienna. 


Take of Manna............. 66 grms. 
RONIIA 254 cf aise sym eis 10 * 
Cream of tartar..... 4 % 
Coriander, raisins, 
ae a. 
WVRUR ctacotcrs ester eer 320 * 
Boil until the water is reduced to 190 
grammes. 
Take before breakfast.—Journal de 


Pharm. et de Chimie, October, 1872. 


Various Formule, 


The following formule are taken from 
the collection recently published for use 
in the Philadelphia Hospital. 

In their preparation cheapness was 
especially kept in view. 


Confectio Guaiaci Composita. 


R. Guaiaci pulv. gr. xxx. 
Puly. rhei 3 j. 
Sulphuris 3 j. 
Potassze bitartratis 3 ss. 
Zingiberis gr. xxx. 
Syrupi q. s. 
Ft. confect. 
Dose—Two to four drachms. 
Phil. Hosp. Ph. 


Linimentum Saponis Viridis. 


R. Saponis viridis 3 j. 
Alcoholis q. s. 
M. Dissolve and filter. 
Phil. Hosp. Ph. 





Linimentum Terebinthine Compositum. 


R. Ol. terebinth. f 3 j. 
Tr. saponis camph. q. s. ad f 3 vj. 
Aque ammonie (f. f.) f = j. 
M. 
Phil. Hosp. Ph. 


Linimentum Chloroformi Compositum. 
R. Chloroformi f 3 ij. 
Tr. aconiti rad. f 3 ss. 
Aq. ammoniv f 3 ss. 
Ol. olivee f 3 v. 
M. 
Phil. Hosp. Ph. 


Mistura Arsenicalis. 


Liq. potass. arsenitis f 3 j. 
Ferri et ammoniz tart. 3 ss. 
Aque f 2 j. 

Glycerine q. s. ad f 3 iss. 

Ol. cinnamomi gtt. vj. 
Dose—Teaspoonful. 

Phil. Hosp. Ph. 


Mistura Arsenicalis Comp. 


R. Liq. arsenici chloridi fz j. 
Cinchon. sulph. 3 ss. 
Tr. ferri chlorid. f 3 iij. 
Strychniz sulph. gr. ss. 
Syrup. q. s. ad f 3 iss. 
Dose—Teaspoonful. 

Phil. Hosp. Ph. 


Mistura Crete Preparate Comp. 


R. Tr. catechu, 
Tr. opii camph. 44 f 3 vj. 
Acid. carbolic. gtt. xij. 
Misture crete prep. q. s. ad f 3 vj. 
S. Dose—Tablespoonful. 
Phil. Hosp. Ph. 


Mistura Acidi Sulphurici Astringens. 
R. Acid. sulph. aromat. f 3 ij. 
Extr. heematoxyl. 3 ij. 
Tr. opii camph. f 3 ss. 
Syrup. zingiberis q. s. ad f % vj. 
M.S. Dose—Tablespoonful. 
Very useful in serous and other non- 
inflammatory diarrheas.—Phil. Hosp. Ph. 
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Mistura Ferri et Cinchon. Comp. 


R. Cinchonie sulph. 2 j. 
Strychniz sulph. gr. j. 
Ferri pyrophosphatis 3 j. 
Acid. tart. q. s. 

Syrup. f = ij. 
Olei carui gtt. x. 
Glycerine f = ss. 


M.S. Dose—Teaspoonful. 
Phil. Hosp. Ph. 
Mistura Amara. 
R. Extr. gentian. fld., 


Extr. quassie fid., a& f 2 iij. 
Tinct. zingiberis, 
Aque q. s. ad f 3 iij. 


S. Dose—One to three teaspoonfuls. 
Phil. Hosp. Ph. 
Mistura Ferri Amara. 
R. Extr. gentian. fid., 


Extr. quassise, 44 f 3 iij. 
Tinct. zingiberis f 3 ii. 
Ferri pyrophosph. 3 ij. 
Aque q. s. ad f  iij. 


M. Dose—Teaspoonful. 
Phil. Hosp. Ph. 
Mistura Chinoidine. 
R. Chinoidine, 


Acidi acetici, 44 2 j. 
Misturee aromatice, f 3 xxix. 
Digest ina half-gallon bottle for twenty- 
four hours, with frequent agitation until 
all the chinoidine is dissolved. 
A teaspoonful contains two grains. 
Phil. Hosp. Ph. 


Mistura Ferri Pyrophos. cum Quinja. 


}}. Ferri pyrophosphat. 3 iv. 

Quiniz sulph. 3 j. 

Acid. phosphor. q. s. 

Misture aromatic, 3 xxx. 

M. S. Dose.—A_ tablespoonful 4 
s. 


of the pyrophosphate of iron, and 1 


gr 


gr. of the sulphate of quinia. 
Phil. Hosp. Ph. 


Mistura Aromatica. 


R. Sem. coriand. drs. 3 ij. 
Sem. angelice drs. 3 ijss. 
Spts. vini deod. fz xij. 
Aque f? x. 
Glycerine f 3 v. 
Syrupi f 3 vj. 
Percolate 2 pints. 
A pleasant vehicle for administering 
nauseous remedies. 


Phil. Hosp. Ph. 


Mistura Cosmetica. 
(Goddard's Cosmetic Lotion.) 
Tr. benzoin. 3 ij. 

Hydrarg. bichlor. gr. vj. 
Aque rose f 3 yj. 


aul. 


R. 


Phil. Hosp. Ph. 


Mistura Sode Composita. 


w 


. Sode bicarbon. gr. xx. 
Creasoti gtt. ij. 
Acaci, 
Sacchari alb., 44 q. s. 
Sp. lavandule comp. f 3 ij. 
Aque q. s. ad £3}. 
Ft. mist. 
Dose—Half a fluid ounce two hours 
/ after meals. 
Phil. Hosp. Ph. 


Mistura Zollickofferi. 
R. Potas. iodid., 


Puly. guaiac. res., 44 3 iiss. 
Vin. colchici rad. fl = iss. 
Syr. simp. et 
Aque cinnamom. i ad oj. 
M. 8. Dose—One tablespoonful. 
Phil. Hosp. Ph. 


Pilule Chinoidine et Arsenici. 
R}. Chinoidine, 
Ferri pulv., 44 gr. x1. 








Extr. nucis vomice gr. v. 
Acid. arseniosi gr. j. 
Ft. mas. in pil. xx. div. 
Phil. Hosp. Ph, 
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Mistura Ferri Chloridi Composita. 


(Basham’s Mizture.) 


R. Liq. ammon. acet. 3 iij. 
Tr. ferri chlor. f 3 iiss. 
Acid. acet. dil. f 3 j. 
Alcohol. f 3 ij. 


Syrupi Aqua, 44% q. s. ad f vj. 


M. 8. Dose—Tablespoonful. 
Phil. Hosp. Ph. 


Pilule Colocynthe c. Belladonna. 


R. Aloes, 


Extr. colocynth. comp., 4@ gr. 


Xviij. 
Extr. belladonne gr. iss. 
Ol. anisi gtt. xii. 
Ft. mas. in pil. xij. div. 
Phil. Hosp. Ph. 


Pilulze Podophylli Comp. 
R. Resinee podophylli gr. ij. 
Extr. colocynth. comp., 
Extr. hyoscyami, 4% gr. xij. 
Ft. mas. in pil. xij. div. 


Phil. Hosp. Ph. 


Pilula Rhei et Gentiane. 
R. Pulv. rhei gr. ij. 
Ext. gentiane gr. j. 
Ext. hyoscyami gr. j. 
M. et ft. pil. no. j. 
Phil. Hosp. Ph. 


Pilula Aloes Composita. 


R. Ferri sulph. exsiccat. gr. j. 
Pulyv. aloés gr. ij. 
Terebinthine alb. gr. j. 

Ol. terebinth. q. s. 
M. et ft. pil. no. j. 
Phil. Hosp. Ph. 


Pulv. Sodze Compositus. 


. Bismuth. subnitratis gr. v. 
Sod bicarb., 
Zingiberis, 
Calumbee, 44 gr. ijss. 
M. et ft. chart. j. 
Phil. Hosp. Ph. 





Syrupus Guaiaci. 

R. Guaiac resin. 3 j. 

Liq. potass. f 3 ss. 

Aquee q. s. ad f 3 viij. 

Adde 

Sacch. albee tbj. et ft. syrup. 
Sig. Dose—teaspoonful (containing 

5 grs. of guaiac). 
Phil. Hosp. Ph. 


Tinctura Styptica. 
(Pancoast’s Styptic.) 


BR. Potas carb. 3 iij. 
Saponis hisp. 3 j. 
Alcohol f 3 ij. 
M. 
Phil. Hosp. Ph. 


The Use of Bullock’s Blood 
in Medicine. 


BY WILLIAM C. BAKES. 


My purpose in calling attention to this 
article is to state that, though the use of 
powdered blood may be a novelty in 
Europe, it is not a new thing in this 
country. In 1852, at the suggestion 
of the late Professor Samuel Jackson, 
M. D., Mr. Elias Durand, an eminent 
pharmaceutist of this city, carefully 
evaporated fresh bullock’s blood to the 
consistence of an extract, which was 
reduced to powder, and prescribed by 
Dr. Jackson, under the title of pulyv. 
sanguinis. The following is a copy of 
one of his prescriptions :— 

R. Pulyv. sanguinis,..... 

“* aromat., 
“* sacchari, 44,..half a drachm. 
M. et divide in chart. No. xij. 


. one drachm. 


Dr. Jackson prescribed this preparation 
in a large number of cases with satis- 
factory results, and I think I am correct 
in stating that the use of this remedy 
suggested to him the compound mixture 
of phosphates, afterwards considerably 
modified, and now popularly known 
under the name of chemical food.—Am. 


Jour. of Pharmacy. Vol. xliv. No. 10. 
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Aromatic Syrup of Phos- 
phates of Iron and Quinia 
with Ignatia. 


R. Ferri sulphatis pur.......... 3 Xv 
Sod phosphatis............ = ij 
ume SIP... <i cew s.55s 3 vi 
Acidi sulph. dil...... eee q- 
Ag. AMMONIG........ 2.5.5 q. 8. 
Tinct. ignat. amare sat...... = iij 
Sacchari albi....... Seon se . 5x 
Acidi phosphorici glac...... % xv 
UCC SG A eee er 3 iv 
Tinct. aurant. essent......... 3j 
Ol. cardamomi sem., 

ORCS. Uh. Saas ae sh oe 


Dissolve the sulphate of iron in three 
ounces, and the phosphate of soda in 
five ounces of boiling water. Mix the 
solution in a porcelain bottle with a 
tight-fitting stopper, and instantly insert 
the stopper so as to exclude both light 
and air. Sct aside till the precipitate of 
phosphate of Throw 
this on a fine linen filter and place in 
a porcelain funnel, and pour on water 
of the temperature of 180° F. till the 
washings cease to be affected by chloride 
of barium. Then rapidly fold up in the 
linen filter and subject to pressure in a 
press until quite dry, and dissolve in the 
distilled water by the aid of the glacial 
phosphoric acid. Dissolve the sulphate 
of quinia in six ounces of water with 
sufficient dilute sulphuric acid, and 


iron separates. 


precipitate the quinia by the addition of | 


aqua ammoniz. Wash the precipita- 
ted quinia carefully with water, and 
dissolve in the solution with the iron. 
Mix the alcohol and saturated tinc- 


ture of ignatia together. Rub the es- 
sential oils and the tincture of orange 


with the sugar, and, lastly, mix all the 
ingredients and dissolve without heat. 
The saturated tincture of ignatia is 
made by percolating sixteen ounces of 
alcohol through twenty-four ounces of 
finely pulverized ignatia bean. This 
syrup differs somewhat from the syrup 
of phosphates of iron, quinia and 





| BY 
8. 


strychnia, and, though less elegant in 
appearance, keeps much better.—C. G. 
Polk, M. D., in American Journal of 


f 
harmacy. 
| 


| Oleates. 


ALFRED W. GERHARD, PHARMACIST 
YO GUY’S HOSPITAL. 


By reason of the impurities in com- 
mercial oleic acid, I find that it cannot 
be made to unite with the salts used in 
the following preparations in equivalent 
proportions; it will, however, form so- 
lutions of 20 per cent., and this I have 
chosen as a suitable strength :— 


| 
| 


Oleate of Lead (20 per cent.), 

Prepared by heating together oxide 
of lead one part, oleic acid four parts, 
juntil dissolved; on cooling, it forms 
| a semi-transparent tenacious mass some- 
| what thinner than lead plaster. This 
‘is not well adapted for direct application, 
|but requires diluting, and as it mixes 
readily with ordinary fats and oils, I 
have adopted the following formula for 
its exhibition :— 





Ointment of Oleate of Lead. 


Take of-— 

| Oleate of lead (20 per cent.) 2 parts. 
Oil of almonds. ........ 1 part. 
Prepared lard............ 1 = 


Mix with a gentle heat. 


| On cooling, this forms an elegant oint- 
| ment resembling that of spermaceti. 

| > 

| 
| 


'Gleate of Zinc (20 per cent.). 


| Prepared by heating together oxide of 
| zine one part, oleic acid four parts, until 

dissolved. During the process of solution 
|some bubbling takes place with dlis- 
‘engagement of watery vapor. It is trans- 
| parent when melted; on cooling it has 
| the appearance of lead plaster, is hard 
| and friable, and requires to be diluted in 
| the same manner as oleate of lead. 
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Ointment of Oleate of Zinc. 
Take of— 


Oleate of zine (20 per cent.) 2 parts. | 


Oil of almonds....... selees A part: 
Prepared lard............. 
Mix with heat. 


This forms an ointment of the ordinary 
consistence. 

Whilst experimenting with the above, 
I thought that if atropia and aconitina 
were soluble in oleic acid, they might 
prove useful preparations. I find they 
are readily so at ordinary temperatures, 
whilst the sulphate of atropia is soluble 
on the application of heat. 


| 
I have prepared solutions of the above, | 


which nearly correspond to the ointments 
of the British Pharmacopeeia. 


Solution of Oleate of Atropia. 


Take of Atropia............. 2 grains. 
Oleic acid.......... 98 grains. 
Dissolve. 


Solution of Oleate of Aconi- 


tina. 
Take of Aconitina,.......... 2 grains, 
Oleic acid.......... 98 grains. 


On economical grounds there can be 
no objection to the introduction of the 
oleates, as large quantities of oleic acid 
can be obtained at a cheap rate, but the 
chief consideration whether they 
possess any advantages as remedial agents 
beyond those of the same kind already 


is 


in use. 
and surgeon to decide. 


Internal Hemorrhoids Treat- 
ed without Operation. 


During the past year, Dr. Beekman has | 
treated, at the New York Dispensary, | 


eleven cases of internal hemorrhoids, all 
occurring in females, and all treated with- 
out operation. In every case, the only 
internal medication consisted in the em- 
ployment of the following formula :— 


This is a question for the thera- | 
peutist, and must be left to the physician | 
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|R. Puly. senne, 

Potass, bitartrat., 

| Pulv. sulphuris......... ii 2 oz. 

| Pulv. zingiberis.......... 4+ 0z.—M. 


This preparation is designated in the Dis- 
;pensary Pharmacopeeia as Pulvis Senne 
Compositus. The dose, as employed by 
| Beekman, was a teaspoonful of the pow- 
der, in molasses, every morning. The lo- 
/cal treatment consisted in the use of the 
| following ointment :— 
‘R Ext. belladonne, 
| Plumbi acetatis.......... Gi 2 dr. 


BX (0 Fe 2101 | Ca 4 02. 
| Shee. isla Z 
PING MOUINIB 8 cis3ssie eteiens q. Ss. 


M. et fiat unguentum. 


A small mass of the ointment to be intro- 
| duced within the anus thrice daily, after 
| a thorough ablution of the parts with cold 
| water, 

The duration of the treatment was 
quite various, bearing a direct ratio to the 
severity of the case, ranging from a week 
to about five weeks. As far as could be 
ascertained, recovery took place in every 
instance, and no case of relapse has thus 
far come to Dr. Beekman’s notice. A few 
of these patients suffered from hemor- 
rhage, but not to an excessive amount. 
| Instead of the ointment above mentioned, 

Dr. Beekman uses, in private practice, 
suppositories made up of the same ingre- 
' dients, with the exception that cocoa but- 
ter is substituted for the simple ointment 
—each suppository containing two grains 
each of the extract of belladonna and 
acetate of lead, with four grains of tan- 
nin.—Medical Archives. 





Compound Liniment of Mus- 
tard, 


Take of oil of mustard, 1 fluid drachm ; 
ethereal extract of mezereon, 40 grains ; 
| camphor, 120 grains; castor oil, 5 fluid 
'drachms; rectified spirit, 4 fluid ounces. 
| Dissolve the extract of mezereon and 
/camphor in the spirit and add the oil of 
mustard and castor oil.—Druggists’ Cir- 
cular. 
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Anodyne Colloid. 


Dr. M. H. Lackersteen gives (Brit. Med. 
Journ., Dec. 21, 1872) the following for- 
mula for a topical anodyne colloid which 
he has found useful in neuralgia, sciatica, 
lumbago, all muscular pains, ete. It re- 
lieves local pain forthe time, and procures | 
a good night’s rest. B.—Hydride of | 
amyl, =j; aconitia, gr. j; veratria, gr. | 
vj; ethereal collodion to 3 ij. The amyl, | 
by its rapid volatilization, often produces, | 
almost instantaneously, the desired re- | 
sult; but, should the pain continue, the 
alkaloids can be brought into activity by | 
applying a piece of moist spongio-piline | 
over the collodion film. The amyl hy- | 
dride is the only new ingredient ; but I 
think the collvid is 
preparation, 





a clean and elegant | 


Juniper Tar Soap. 


Oil of juniper, 1 fl. ounce, | 

Soft soap, 1 fl. ounce, 

Alcohol, 1 fl. ounce. Mix. 
—Druggists’ Circular. 


R. 
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| rub the whole intimately together. Use 
be as an ordinary dressing.—Druggists’ 


Circular. 


Aromatic Syrup of the Citrate 
| of Iron, Cinchona and Stry- 


chnia, 


BY C. G. POLK, M.D. 


I propose the following formula which 
very satisfactorily meets my requirements 
as a physician, but which may not be suf- 
ficiently elegant to fill the wishes of the 
pharmacist :— 


BR. dag: Ferri citratis..........<. 3 xiii. 
Sulph. cinchoniw......... grs. ¢. 
Sulph; quiniw... .......060: grs. xcij. 
SUTIN. (os oho cena grs. iij. 

| PAMIISCITICE. «oases gaa. 

| aay a oceania % xii 

| BACCH RUD so occ. oes ox % xiv 
Tinct. aurant. (essent.).... 3 ss. 


First dissolve the sulphates of quinia 


; and cinchonia in four ounces of water by 
| the aid of sulph. acid. dil., and _precipi- 
| tate 


with aqua ammonie, gradually 


‘added until no more of the alkaloids are 


For Chilblains. 

Oxide of zinc, two parts; tannic acid, | 

one part; glycerine, ten parts; balsam of 

Peru, eight parts; camphor, four parts. | 
M.—Southern Medical Record. 


Cholagogue. 
The following is advised as an excel- | 
lent cholagogue to combat very obstinate | 
hepatic troubles: 
3. Fld. ext. taraxaci: elixir cinchone, 
ferri, et strychnie aa. M. Dose, two | 
drachms three times daily before meals. 
—Ibid. 


Chilblains. 

The followmg is useful where the chil- 
blains are broken. Take of finely pow- 
dered galls, 1 drachm; spermaceti oint- 
ment, 7 drachms. Mix well, and then 
add: glycerine (pure), 2 drachms, and 


| thrown down. 


Dissolve the citric acid in 
the boiling water, and add to the solution 
the alkaloids—cinchonia and quinia, first 
carefully washed free from every impu- 
rity, and also the strychnia and the sugar, 
first thoroughly rubbed up with the es- 
sential tincture of orange, and lastly, the 


| solution of citrate of iron, and shake con- 


tinually until the sugar is all dissolved. 
This forms an amber-colored syrup, 
measuring about twenty-four ounces and 
of rather a pleasant bitter taste, in which 
the aromatic of the orange very materially 
modifies the bitter properties of the cin- 
'chona alkaloids. The intention is, that 
‘one drachm shall contain two grains of 
| citrate of iron, one of the cinchona alka- 
| loids and one sixty-fourth of a grain of 
| strychnia. As the solution of citrate of 
iron is officinal, it is presumed that every 
druggist understands the mode of manu- 
| facturing it. 
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Phosphorus Pills, 


Dissolve one grain phosphorus in half 
a drachm of chloroform, and rub in a 
mortar with two scruples powdered 
liquorice root till all the chloroform has 
evaporated. Add half a drachm pow- 
dered soap and work into a mass with 
water and divide into 24 pills.—Druggists’ 
Circular. 


Cream of Bismuth. 
Take of 
Subnitrate of bismuth........ 4 parts. 
SIAR CI ES oracceaieieveseciouens Sis essas Ss 
MGIPCOTARG 75. sin owen a Siaisaleuns dc: 
Mix. 


Prof. Thiry commends very highly 
the above mixture as a local application 
in ectropion. When an astringent effect 
is desired, 1 to 2 parts of acetate of lead 
may be added.—Presse Médicale Belge. 


Iodine Injection for Menor- 
rhagia. 

Dr. Dupierris, of Havana, according to 
the editor of Revue de Thérap. Médico- 
Chirur. (Nov. 1), has used the following 
prescription with very good results as an 
injection in a number of cases of uterine 
hemorrhages. No evil results have ever 
followed: the editor has also used the 
formula with great advantage in several 
cases. 


Take of 
Tinet..Of TOME... .)6.6:6,</s e006 15 parts. 
Iodide of potassium.......... 0.50 * 
Distilled water.............. 30 
Mix. 


Zootrophic Powder. 


Dr. Polli recommends the following 
powder in— 

1. Infants suffering from dentition. 

2. Infants suffering from osteomalacia, 
rachitis, scrofula or chlorosis. : 

3. Pregnant females, and those hav- 
ing a puerperal cachexia. 

4. In fractures and caries of the bones. 

5. In tuberculosis, especially when yvo- 
mica exists. 


6. In the anemia following hemorrhage 
and in leucocythemia. ; 

7. In convalescence from protracted 
disorders, 

He thinks it does good by acting asa 
sort of mineral food. 


Take of 
Tribasic phosphate of lime.... 10 parts. 
Phosphate of soda.......... 15 “ 
Carbonate of lime........... LOPS 
Sulphate of magnesia....... ay doe 
Chloride of sodium.......... 10% 
Bicarbonate of potash........ 1h“ 
Oxiderofirons. ... 46.6284 1 
Oxide of manganese.......... 2.50 ‘* 
Silicate of potash............2.50 


Make into a powder. 

The dose for an adult is 75 grains a 
day, for an infant 30 grains. 

Revue de Thérapeut. Nov. 15 


5, from 
Medizinisch-chirurg., Rundschan. 


Richard’s Revulsive Lini- 





ment. 
Take of 
| Water of ammonia........... 10 parts. 
| Oil of turpentine............. 15 * 
| Oil of sweet almonds......... 15‘ 
| Mix. 


| Three daily frictions lasting four or five 
| minutes in obstinate sciatica; the limb 
to be enveloped in cotton wadding. 


Stomatitis, 

Dr. 8. R. Knight has used the follow- 
ing for Stomatitis of infants with great 
success :— 

Jenner's Formula. 
”R: BOd@I SUP ..o sce cusensenes “Sa 


AMRESE Faso rare solnetaute si crea ener £3j 
To be applied with a camel’s-hair 
pencil. 
In other cases of stomatitis. 
Jenner's Formula. 
Mie ERED EIB cela os Ssh eeretaiealediens 3i 
MIN CQRIN GO S725 acs oo sib ie ace are ersie £3j 


Apply with camel’s-hair pencil. 





* Highly spoken of by Jenner, 





t Strongly recommended by Jenner. 
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Tincture of Iodine. 


In order to avoid the difficulty of 
powdering, R. Rother proposes -in the | 
Pharmacist the following method of 
making tincture of iodine :— 

Take of 

Iodine, 1 troy ounce. 

Sodium chloride,......4 troy ounce. 

Strong alcohol, 14 fluid ounces or 
sufficient. 

.2 fluid ounces. 


Water, 
Rub the iodine and sodium chloride 
together, and add four fluid ounces of 
strong alcohol, triturate the mixture a 
few moments, and pour the liquid into a 
small filter; with the residue again mix 
four fluid ounces of strong alcohol, and 
pour the liquid into the filter after the 
tirst portion has passed through ; repeat 
this manipulation with four fluid ounces 
more of strong alcohol, rinsing all the 
sodium chloride into the filter, and pour 
on strong alcohol until the filtrate meas- | 
ures 14 fluid ounces; then remove the | 
filter with the white residue of sodium 
chloride, add the water to the filtrate, and | 
mix; or the filter can be dispensed with, 
the solution of iodine successively poured 
off the residue into a bottle until the 
whole solution measures 14 fluid ounces; | 
the suspended particles of sodium chlo- 
ride allowed to subside, the solution de- 
canted, and finally mixed with the water. 


Mucilage of Gum-Arabic. 


According to R. Rother, the following | 
formula affords a mucilage which will | 
keep in the hottest weather :— 

Take of 

Gum-arabic, 12 troy ounces. 

Glycerine, 8 fluid ounces. 

Water, 16 fluid ounces. | 
Chicago Pharmacist. | 


Laxative. 
Dr Page recommends the following 
preparation of the Prussian Pharmaco- 
poeia :— 


| 
| 


| 
| 





| that it is a sweetmeat.—London Practi- 


jent methods, also adding a few drops 


Dispensatory ; but in each case there was 











R.—Senna leaves,....... .0Z. vj. 
Liquorice root,....... OZ. Vj. 
Fennel seeds,........ 02. iij. 
SOIPRON, 6. ion: +5 ORs Ha. 
Refined sugar,.....0z. Xviij. 


The usual dose is a small teaspoonful at 
bedtime, in water, with which it is easily 
mixable, forming an agreeable draught. 
Children readily take it, with the belief 


tioner. 


Ung. Hydrarg. Oxidi Rubri. 


Mr. J. Kalish (Am. Journ. Pharm.) re- 
commends the following formula as pro- 
ducing a permanent preparation :— 

Ol. Ricini six drachms. 
Cera alba............... two drachms. 
Hydrarg. oxid. rubrum... one drachm. 

The ointment is said to be of good 
consistency, and a sample six months old 
exhibited no signs of change. The pre- 
paration is, however, liable to objection 
on account of the disagreeable odor of 
the castor oil, and also from being more 
irritating from the presence of this sub- 
stance. Jn regard to this the writer says : 
—‘To obviate this I substituted olive 
oil for the castor oil, but not with satis- 
factory results. Still I am not able to 
state positively that olive oil, entirely 
free from rancidity, will deoxidize the 
mercury, as I have some doubts about 
the oil I used. I then tried sweet oil 
of almonds; with this I have an oint- 
ment, made ten weeks ago, which has as 
yet shown no signs of change. I had 
previously tried lard, purified by differ- 


liq. potassee, as remarked in the U. 8. 
a reduction of the oxide.” 


Formule. 
Soluble Sulphate of Quinia. 
J. Donde of Yucatan proposes the fol- 
lowing formule inthe Jour. of Pharmacy. 
Soubeiran aid others, speaking about 
this preparation, say that the officinal 
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{ 


sulphate must be dissolved in water aci- 
dulated with sulphuric acid, the solution | 
evaporated, etc. ; but as the quantity of 
acid is not given, the success is not cer- 
tain: an excess of acid prevents the, 
crystallization of the salt, and a yellow, | 
somewhat greenish and deliquescent mass 
is obtained. After having failed twice, 
I succeeded well with the following exact | 


proportions :— 
Quinia sulphate, basic, .150 grm. 
Rain water........... « 2 litres. 


Sulphuric acid, 668.... 22 grm. | 
The acid is mixed with the water in a | 
porcelain capsule, the sulphate is then 
added, and the mixture occasionally agi- 
tated until dissolution has taken place, 
which requires about an hour, at a 
temperature of 29°C. After filtering, 
the evaporation is continued till the 
liquor is reduced to 600 grm. ; 24 hours 
afterwards the crystals are taken out, and 
the mother liquor remaining is evaporat 
ed a second time in order to obtain more | 
The mother liquor finally re- 
maining is used for precipitating the | 


quinia. | 








Lemon Syrup. 


Simple syrup........ 50 centilitres. 

Lemon-juice purified, 45 erm. 

The syrup is eoncentrated to 33° by 
boiling, and when it is cool the lemon- 
juice, clarified by repose, is added to it. 
One ounce and a half of this syrup and 
eight ounces of water will make a very 
agreeable lemonade. 


Resinous Syrup of Tolu—and Syrup of 
Tar. 


M. Latour proposes the following | 
formula as retaining the resin in Syrup | 
of Tolu :— 
Take of 


Balsam of Peru,.... 100 parts. 


BURT. oeanaemssees 1 COO * 
Gum Senegal,...... 100 “ 
Water. cccocuss, COO» © 





Syrup,............ 2400 


Triturate the balsam carefully in a 
porcelain mortar with the powdered gum 
Senegal and the sugar, until an intimate 
finely pulverized mixture results. Heat 
this in a copper vessel to 100° C., and 
add a sufficient quantity of syrup, pre- 
viously diluted with its proportion of 





| water; triturate with care, continuing the 
heat, and when the tolu is sufficiently 


emulsified, mix the boiling syrup little 
by little. 

A tablespoonful of this 
15 grains of the balsam. 


syrup contains 


Take of 


Tar (previously washed 


with boiling water), 100 parts. 
White sugar,..... bt 600 * 
Gum Senegal (powder’ a), 100 * 
WAIEDS ssc. Redeesats . 400 * 
SVEUP so: sie scree Sl cikenate aeons 


Mix and triturate as in 
process. 

A tablespoonful contains 15 grains of 
the tar. 

By mixing the syrup of tar and the 


the previous 


syrup of tolu in equal quantities, a pre- 
| paration is obtained which is better tole- 


rated than the simple syrup of tar.— 
| 1’ Union Pharmaceutique, Jan. 1873. 


Syrup of Cinchona. 


M. Saint-Plancat proposes the follow- 
ing :— 
Take of 

Calisaya bark,....... 100 grammes. 


Alcohol at 50°..... 
SUGARS i:50:... 1 kilogr. 
Water,.... q. Ss. 

Treat the bark with the alcohol by dis- 
placement, and afterwards by enough 
water to obtain 1000 grammes of liquid, 
which is to be received in a vessel con- 
taining the sugar, coarsely powdered, and 
set in a salt-water bath. Distil the syrup 
until all the alcohol is driven off.— 
LD Union Pharmaceutique, Jan. 1873. 


.. 1 kilogr. 
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Varnish to Prevent Rusting 
of Surgical Instruments. 
The Druggists Circular says: ** There 

is a varnish which will protect surgical in- | 

struments from rust, but we do not recom- | 
mend it for such a purpose, though it is 
very useful to protect steel under other 

Here it is: Melt common 

rosin with a little Gallipoli oil and spir- 

its of turpentine in proportions adapted 


| 


circumstances. 


to the particular case. The varnish 
should adhere firmly, not chip, and 
yet be easily removed. We have re- 





cently seen a mixture of carbolic acid 
and olive oil recommended in an Eng- 
lish paper; but paraftine dissolved in | 
benzine is said to be still better. We do} 
not think that the simple mercurial oint- | 
ment can be much improved upon for} 
delicate instruments.” 


Origin of Guano. 


In the last number of New REMEDIES, 
was published a statement from a Ger- 
man journal, that Habel had discovered 
guano to formed from protozoa. | 
Prof. A. M. Edwards writes us that he | 
was the first to discover the fact, and 
refers to the Proceedings of the New York 
Lyceum, May, 1871, for a discussion, of 
the whole subject. 


be 


Soldering Iron and Steel. 
Dr. Sieburger publishes the following 
methods for soldering iron and steel :— 


For objects of moderate size, hard brass 





solder is made by fusing together 8 parts 
of brass and 1 part tin. 





Soft brass solder 





is composed of 6 parts brass, 1 part zinc, 
and 1 part tin. 








For soldering small iron or steel arti- 
cles, a hard silver solder composed of 
equal parts of fine silver and malleable 
brass is used, the mass being protected 
by borax. Soft silver solder differs from 
this only in the addition of ;; part tin. 

Very fine and delicate articles are sol- 
dered either with pure gold or a gold 


| solider composed of 1 part gold, 2 parts 
| silver, 3 parts copper.—Seientijie Ameri- 


can. 


To Remove Rust from Iron. 
Simmer the pieces in kerosene oil for a 
number of days. This will so soften and 
loosen the oxide of iron that it can be 
easily rubbed off.—American Artisan. 


Culinary Essences. 
BY ALBERT E. EBERT. 


Flavor of Almond. 


Take of oil of bitter almonds, one fluid 


drachm. 
Alcohol, 957, ten fluid ounces. 
Water, six fluid ounces. 
Dissolve the oil in the alcohol and add 
the water, and filter. 
This flavor should not be sold without 
a caution as to its poisonous nature, and 


| directions as to the quantity to be used. 


Flavor of Caraway. 
Take of Caraway seed, bruised, one troy 
ounce. 
Oil of caraway seed, two fluid 
drachms. 
Diluted alcohol, sixteen 
OUNCES, 
Digest for 8 or 10 days, and filter. 


fluid 
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Flavor of Celery. 
Take of Celery seed, bruised, four troy 
ounces. 
Diluted alcohol, sixteen fluid 
ounces. 
Digest for 8 or 10 days, and filter. 


Flavor of Cinnamon. 
Take of Ceylon cinnamon, bruised, two 
troy ounces. 
Oil of cinnamon, half a fluid 
drachm. 
Diluted alcohol, sixteen fluid 
ounces. 
Digest for 14 days, and filter. 


Flavor of Cloves. 
Take of Cloves, bruised, one troy ounce. 
Oil of cloves, two fluid drachms. 
Diluted alcohol, sixteen fluid 
ounces, 
Digest for 8 or 10 days, and filter. 


Flavor of Ginger. 
Take of Ginger root, bruised, two troy 

ounces, 

Wild ginger (asarum), bruised, 
one drachm. 

Lemon peel, bruised, one troy 
ounce. 

Diluted alcohol, sixteen fluid 
ounces. 

Macerate for 14 days, and filter. 


Flavor of Lemon. 
Take of Lemon peel (fresh), cut thin, 
two troy ounces, 
Oil of Lemon (fresh), one fluid 
ounce, 
Alcohol, 
ounces. 
Water, four fluid ounces. 
Digest for 8 or 10 days, and filter. 


95¢, twelve 


Flavor of Nutmegs. 


Take of Nutmegs (grated), one troy 
ounce. 
Oil of nutmegs, two — fluid 


drachms. 
Diluted alcohol, sixteen fluid 
ounces, 


Digest for 8 or 10 days, and filter. 


fluid | 


Flavor of Orange. 
| Take of Orange peel (fresh), cut thin, 
two troy ounces. 
Oil of orange (fresh), half a 
fluid ounce. 
Aleohol, 95%, 
ounces. 
Water, four fluid ounces. 
Digest for 8 or 10 days, and filter. 


fluid 


twelve 


Flavor of Rose. 


Take of Red rose leaves in coarse powder, 
half a troy ounce 
Oil of rose, pure, five drops. 
Alcohol, 957%, six fluid ounces. 
Water, ten fluid ounces. 
Dissolve the oil in the alcohol, mix with 
'the water and macerate the rose leaves 
| for 8 or 10 days in the menstruum, and 
filter. 





Flavor of Tonqua Bean. 


Take of Tonqua bean, bruised, four troy 
ounces. 
Orris root, in powder, half a 
troy ounce. 
Diluted alcohol, sixteen fluid 
ounces. 
Digest for 14 days, and filter. 


Flavor of Vanilla. 
Take of Vanilla bean, cut very small, 
two troy ounces. 
Diluted alcohol, sixteen fluid 
ounces. 
Digest for 3 or 4 weeks, and filter. 
Flavors of banana, pineapple, raspberry, 
and strawberry, termed fruit essences, 
are alcoholic solutions of the amyl and 
ethyl ether series. 


¢ 


Flavor of Pineapple. 


Take of Essence of pineapple (artificial), 
six fluid drachms. 
Diluted alcohol, fourteen fluid 
ounces, 
Simple Syrup, one fluid ounce. 
Tincture of Cinnamon, two fluid 
drachms. 





Mix. 
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Flavor of Raspberry. 


Take of Essence of Raspberry (artificial), 

one fluid ounce. 

Diluted alcohol, 
ounces. 

Syrup of raspberry (fruit), two | 
fluid ounces. 

Tincture of orris root 
ounces to the pint), 

Tincture of cochineal, of each 
half a fluid ounce. 


twelve fluid 


Mix. 
Flavor of Strawberry. 


one fluid ounce. 

Diluted alcohol, thirteen fluid 
ounces. 

Syrup of raspberry (fruit), 


each six fluid drachms. 
Tincture of cochineal, half a 
fluid ounce. 


Mix. —Pharmacist. 


Muller’s Fluid for Hardening 
Tissues. 


RB. Potassee bichromat....gr. xxv. 


Sod sulphat........ gr. XXv. 
NS 52 oe aie 3) Wi; 


M. 


How to Make Sachets or 
Scent-Bags. 


Various powders, etc., placed in silk | 
bags or ornamental envelopes, are agree a-| 
ble to smell of, and also economical for 
imparting a pleasing odor to linen and 
clothes as they are packed away in draw- 
ers, for they prevent moths. 

For heliotrope powder, take half a 
of ground rose leaves, two ounces pow- 
dered tonquin bean, one ounce vanilla 
bean, one-half drachm grain musk, two 





(four | 


Take of Essence of Strawberry (artificial), | 


Syrup of pineapple (fruit), of | 


pound of orris-root, one quarter pound 





drops otto of mix it all by 
sifting through a coarse sieve. This is 
,one of the best sachets ever made, and 
perfumes table-cloths, sheets, pillow- 
| cases and towels deliciously. 

For lavender powder, take one pound 
| of powdered lavender, one-quarter pound 
‘of gum benzoin, and one-quarter of an 
ounce of otto of lavender. 

For patchouli, use one-half a pound of 
, patchouli ground fine, and a very little of 
‘otto patchouli. This herb is often sold 
| in its natural state as imported, and is 
| tied up in half-pound bundles. 
Sandal-wood sachet powder is good, and 
consists of the wood ground fine. Cedar 
wood, when ground, forms a body for 
; other sachet powders, and will keep 
moths at a distance. Dried fennel, when 
' ground, is alsé used for scent-bags, and 
ground nutmeg is liked for this purpose. 
—Exchange. 


TOSS ; 


} 


| 


To take Bruises out of Fur- 
niture. 


| Wet the part with warm water; double 
of brown paper five or six times, 
soak it in warm water, and lay it on the 
place; apply on that a warm, but not 
‘hot, flat-iron till the water is evaporated. 
If the bruise be not gone, repeat the pro- 
After two or three applications, 
| the dent or bruise will be raised to the 
} 
| 


a piece 


| cess. 


;surface. If the bruise be small, merely 
soak it with warm water, and hold a red 
/ hot iron near the surface, keeping the sur- 
face continually wet—the bruise will soon 
| disappear.—Druggists’ Circular. 


‘To Keep Glue from Souring. 


| 
| If a little muriatic acid be put into 
| glue when it is dissolved, ready for use, 
it will retain the glue in the same condi- 
tion for along time. It will neither dry 
‘up nor ferment. The use of a small 
portion of sugar of lead will also prevent 
' fermentation.—Druggists’ Circular. 

















NEW REMEDIES. 





THERAPEUTICS. 


A NEW MODE OF TREATING FUNCTIONAL DYSPEPSIA, 
ANEMIA, AND CHLOROSIS. 


BY C. E. BROWN-SEQUARD, M.D. 


Ix 1851 I had to treat a very bad case of dyspepsia, and succeeded 
in curing the patient by a plan of treatment which, I think, deserves 
attention, Since that time I have employed it with complete or partial 
success in a number of cases of dyspepsia, of chlorosis, of anzemia, and 
pri as a means of ameliorating or curing nervous affections and by 

gastric disturbances or poverty of blood. I could not say, as I have 
not kept notes of all the cases, how many times it has succeeded or 
failed. In a number of instances where failure occurred, I have found 
that the patients had not carefully followed the rules, and that the 
failure was, at least in a good measure, due to this lack of care. In 
two cases only some increase of flatulency and acid eructation took 
place for three or four days, when the plan was given up. In a case 
of dropsy, attended with anzemia, dyspeptic pains were increased for 
a week, when the plan was abandoned. These are the only instances 
I remember in which some bad effect was produced by this aaa and 
this aggravation soon ceased. 

The first patient I submitted to this plan was a scientific man, 34 
years old, of strong constitution, but from several causes reduced to 
a lamentable state of health. For about eight years he had been 
working very hard, taking no exercise, and living almost all the time 


ina vitiated atmosphere. Te slept very little, and usually passed 18 
25 
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or even 19 hours a day writing, reading, or experimenting. lis diet 
was miserable, and, with the object of avoiding the need of much food, 
he took a great deal of coffee. Ie gradually, though slowly, became 
exceedingly weak. Ilis digestion, which had been very good all his 
life before he began to work so much, had gradually become very 
bad. Ile suffered greatly from pyrosis, and a feeling of great distress, 
and gastric distention after each meal. Acid eructations and gas were 
frequently thrown up into his mouth, and when he did not vomit he 
found that his food remained on his stomach so long, that in the morn- 
ing he frequently rejected things eaten the previous day. At last 
he had to give up work and stay in bed. But no improvement occurred 
from the rest he then had, or from various modes of treatment. is 
emaciation and weakness and dyspeptic symptoms increased, and _ his 
friends decided to have him removed to the country. But he was so 
weak that he had to be carried in a litter to the railway station. After 
a few days, finding that he had not improved, I decided to try a radical 
change of his alimentation, as regards the quantity of food to be taken 
at a time. Instead of tArce meals a day I made him take sé/y or more. 
Every twelve or fifteen minutes he took two or three mouthfuls of 
solid food, chietly meat and bread. Ile drank a little less than a wine- 
vlass of Bordeaux wine and water every thirty or forty minutes. On 
the very first day this mode of alimentation was begun, his digestive 
troubles disappeared, and within a week he was so well that he re- 
urned to Paris, not, however, to go to work again, as he had been 
rendered wiser, but to prepare to go to the sea-shore. Ile continued 
the same mode of alimentation for about three weeks, and then gradu- 
ally diminished the number of his homceopathic meals, and increased 
the amount taken at each of them, until in about 8 or 10 days he came 
to eat only three times a day, and a full meal at each time.  Ilis 
strength during the first week had become almost as great as it ever 
had been previous to his illness. Since that time his life has been 
one of great hardship, which he has borne remarkably well, and dys- 
pepsia has only troubled him in a slight degree, rarely and for short 
periods. 

The plan, as stated in the above case, consists in giving but very little 
of solid or fluid food or any kind of drink at a time, and to give these 
things at regular intervals of from ten to twenty or thirty minutes. 
All sorts of food may be taken in this way, but during the short period 
when such a trial is made, it is obvious that the fancies of patients 
are to be laid aside, and that nourishing food, such as roasted or broiled 
meat, and especially beef and mutton, eggs, well-baked bread, and 
milk, with butter and cheese, and a very moderate quantity of vege- 
tables and fruit, ought to constitute the dietary of the patients we try 
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to relieve. This plan should be pursued two or three weeks, after 
which the patient should gradually return to the ordinary system of 
eating three times a day. 

It is hardly possible to give more detailed rules as regards this hy- 
gienic mode of treatment. On the one hand, I have found few persons 
willing or able to follow it fully. On the other hand, many patients, 
especially those who have no dyspepsia, do not need to take so minute 
an amount of food at a time. Besides, it is certain that the quantity 
of food required varies notably in different persons. Prof. John C. 
Dalton states that the entire amount of food needed by a man in full 
health and taking free exercise is: of meat, 16 oz. av.; bread, 19 02.; 
fat, 35 0z.; and of water, 52 fl. 0z.; @. ¢., about 24 lbs. of solid food, 
and rather more than 3 pints of fluid. According to Dr. Edward 
Smith and other European hygienists, the amount of solid food and 
of water required each day is notably larger than that marked out 
by the able American physiologist I have named. My experience with 
the patients on whom [ have tried the plan of feeding above mentioned, 
shows that the amount of solid food required by an adult is nearly 
always as follows: from 12 to 18 oz. of cooked meat, and from 18 
to 24 oz. of bread. <As regards the quantity of fluids I have allowed, 
it has always been notably less than the amount indicated by Dr. Dalton 
(3 pints), and by Dr. E. Smith (45 to 5 pints). 

I hardly need say that in carrying out the plan I propose, attention 
must be paid to three points: Ist, the liking and the disliking of certain 
things by the patient; 2d, the importance of variety in food; 3d, the 
digestibility of certain things compared with others, digestibility which 
varies immensely in different patients. When I found that there was 
no disgust for a meat and bread diet, I ordered that roasted beef or 
mutton, with bread, be the almost only kinds of solid food taken. 
But most patients were either soon disgusted with this diet, or refused 
even to try it. Ilaving ascertained this, I allowed the selection by 
each patient of his own dietary, insisting, however, that the quantity 
of cooked meat should be at least 12 0z. a day. The most varied diet 
as regards the kinds of food can be followed, however, under this plan 
as well as when one has only two or three meals a day. The only ab- 
solutely essential points are that the amount of food taken every 19, 
15, 20 or 30 minutes be very small (from two to four mouthfuls), and 
that the quantity of solid food in a day be from 32 to 40 ozs., ora little 
less when, instead of water, the patient drinks beef-tea or milk. 

I will not enter into long explanations to show how a marked bene- 
fit or a cure can be obtained in functional dyspepsia, in anemia, and 
other affections by this mode of alimentation. I will simply say that 


the facts I have observed agree with the view that we are naturally 


ao 
> 
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organized, like most if not all animals, to eat very frequently, and not, 
as we do, two, three, or four times a day. It seems certain from the 
facts I have observed that functional dyspepsia, when once it has begun 
(never mind by what cause), is kept up and increased by distention of 
the walls of the stomach. This fact is already well known, and physi- 
cians generally recommend that the quantity of liquid taken be very 
small, and that the solid food be as nourishing as possible, so that its 
bulk may be reduced, with the view of avoiding great dilatation by the 
fluid and solid substances introduced in the gastric pouch. But althongh 
deriving some benefit from this diminution of distention, many pa- 
tients continue to suffer who might be benefited or cured by the plan 
I propose. 

It may be asked if there is no danger that distention of the stomach, 
by a full ordinary meal, after a patient has followed for two, three, or 
four weeks the plan I propose, would not be more difficult and a 
source of greater trouble than before that organ had been allowed to 
contract considerably during the time this plan has been pursued. 
Facts answer this question in a way that leaves no doubt. There has 
never been, in the cases I have attended, the least trace of an increased 
trouble due to that cause. Even those patients who have not derived 
benefit from my plan of alimentation, and among them two who had 
while following it more acidity and flatulency, have, at any rate, had 
no increased trouble after having given it up. It is probable that the 
good obtained from this plan in dyspeptic patients depends at first on 
the rest given to the irritated stomach, and subsequently on a great 
amelioration in the quality of the gastric juice. 

In anemia and chlorosis, not complicated with dyspepsia, the ad- 
vantage of this plan lies in the rapidity of the formation of blood from 
the notably increased amount of food that the patient can digest. 

I have made but very few trials—and incomplete ones—of this plan 
in eases of organic affections of the stomach. I cannot but think, how- 
ever, that it deserves being tried in most of such cases. 

Against the obstinate vomiting of pregnancy this plan has already 
been employed successfully by a number of physicians, and once by 
myself in a case in which many modes of medical treatment had failed. 
—Archives of Scientific and Pract. Medicine. 








NATURE AND TREATMENT OF ERYSIPELAS. 


Dr. Kaczorowskt (Berl. Klin. Woch.) believes that this disease is 
dependent on the development of minute organisms in the body, and 
he bases his treatment chiefly on this fact. He says :— 
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Since the disinfecting properties of carbolic acid have become more 
thoroughly recognized, I have instituted a series of experiments, ex- 
tending over the last two years, with regard to the action of this agent 
incases of this disease, basing my anticipations of a favorable result 
upon my belief that erysipelas is an infectious disease, dependent 
upon the presence of micrococci, a belief justified by the concurrent 
testimony of the investigations of Von Recklinghausen, Waldeyer, 
Heuter, Klebs, and Orth. The results of these experiments have been, 
almost without an exception, extremely favorable. 

Appreciating the deceptiveness, as a rule, of infallible remedies, and 
the consequent disappointment of the practical physician, I have re- 
frained from the publication of my method of treatment so long as my 
observed cases were few in number. But the extended opportunities 
of investigation offered me in the hospitals during the last few months, 
both as to number of cases and severity of symptoms, have confirmed 
my beliefs, and warrant their introduction to the medical public. My 
colleague, Dr. Samter, who has charge of the female wards of the City 
Tlospital, has adopted my method of treatment, and neither of us has 
thus far lost a single case of erysipelas, although many very advanced 
cases have been sent to us, completely exhausted, and with gangrenous 
destruction of the skin of entire arms and thighs. 

The treatment aims, on the one hand, at preventing the development 
of the bacteria, and, on the other, at sustaining the activity of the 
heart by stimulation and digestible food. 

To obtain the first result, those parts of the skin which are already 
affected by erysipelas are rubbed every three hours with a mixture of 
carbolic acid and oil of turpentine (1:10), but very gently ; the skin 
in the neighborhood, however, more energetically. The whole district 
rubbed is then covered with a soft linen compress moistened with con- 
centrated lead water (1: 100), and finally the parts affected already 
by the disease are again covered, outside of this compress, by thicker 
linen cloths dipped in ice-water and slightly wrung out, or by a blad- 
der of ice. The external enveloping compresses with ice-water are 
changed as often as they begin to grow warm. The head or a whole 
extremity may be thus covered with ice-water compresses ; lesser af- 
fected surfaces may be covered by ice-bags, which require less frequent 
renewal, 

Internally, the patient may take lemonade or a weak solution of 
chlorate of potassa, to alleviate the accompanying stomato-pharyngitis 
and prevent diphtheritic deposits, with every one or two hours a tea- 
spoonful of strong wine, to support the action of the heart. In very 
rare cases, accompanied by excessive adynamia, a few doses of cam- 
phor were exhibited. 
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For the relief of pain and the limitation of the exudative process, 
a subcutaneous injection of morphia (;'5 to 4 grain) is made morning 
and evening in the vicinity of the parts affected. Regular operations 
of the bowels are induced by cold-water clysters or castor-oil. 

Objectively, we notice, on the places which have been rubbed, at 
first increased redness of the skin, which extends more and more, 
under the successive inunctions, over the previously healthy skin sur- 
rounding the erysipelatous patch, frequently producing vesication and 
loss of epidermis. In the course of twenty-four to forty-eight hours 
the exudative process is cut short, as is manifested by a somewhat 
abrupt fall in the temperature of the skin and frequency of the 
pulse. This is the signal to desist from the inunctions, though the lead- 
water compresses around and outside of the erysipelatous patch may 
be continued for one day more. 

When this treatment has been pursued, we have never seen a re- 
lapse. If the erysipelatous process extends itself beyond the time 
stated, it is the fault of the attendant, and no such case has occurred 
in our experience since we impressed this fact upon our hospital 





























nurse, 

Finally, I must remark that the use of tar, as recommended by Prof. 
Heuter, is based upon these same principles. Where I have employed 
tar, the desired result has been less speedily obtained than by my own 
method, possibly because the tar, from its consistence, is less thorough- 
ly taken up by the skin than the more fluid oil of turpentine, impreg- 
nated with carbolic acid. Tar is also less well adapted for use upon 
the scalp, especially in the case of ladies, than my solution, in which 
the oil of turpentine conceals almost entirely the smell of the carbolic 
acid. Above all, I hold that the use of tar alone, with the simulta- 
neous employment of cold, is insufficient for the speediest possible 
cutting short of the process. 








TREATMENT OF ECZEMA RUBRUM. 


Dr. Lovis A. Dvuere, in a clinical lecture on this obstinate and 
annoying affection, gives the following practical directions for accom- 
plishing a cure. He says :— 

This affection is not usually self-curable, and if allowed to go on 
without proper treatment may last indefinitely, the area of disease ex- 
tending, and the infiltration of the tissues becoming more and more 
marked. We often see eczema rubrum of the leg of twenty years’ or 
even longer duration. Nevertheless, when taken properly in hand, 
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with an appropriate course of treatment instituted, and the directions 
of the physician faithfully carried out, the disease is one of the most 
curable of all skin affections, and when once cured is not likely to 
relapse. 

Now as regards the treatment. You must remember that this case 
is one of chronic disease, and that the treatment which is highly ap- 
propriate here would not suit at all in an acute eczema of a few weeks’ 
duration. I shall order for this man two to four ounces of sapo viridis 
and eight ounces of unguentum diachyli. The former is simply a pot- 
ash soap, Which is manufactured in Germany. The unguentum diachyli* 
is not so well known; you will find the formula for its preparation 
in the University of Pennsylvania Pharmacopceia and in Neumann’s 
Hand-book of Skin Diseases. 

The method of using these remedies is as follows :— 

The affected limb is first rubbed smartly for some minutes with a 
flannel rag covered with the soap, the rubbing being so brisk as even 
to make the skin bleed a little. Then, the soap being thoroughly 
washed from the surface by warm water, and the limb dried by gentle 
patting—not rubbing—with a soft towel, the ointment is applied, 
spread quite thickly on strips of soft linen about three inches wide and 
sufficiently long to go entirely around the leg, thus covering the dis- 

vased portion completely. 

The effect of the rubbing with soap is at first to cause quite a good 
deal of stinging and burning, : and the leg for the time looks worse than 
it did before. The application of the ointment, however, soon 
soothes the part materially, and great comfort is experienced for the 
next ten or twelve hours. At the end of that time the itching has set 
in again, and it is time for a new application of the soap and cint- 
ment. You should, if possible, see your patient the very next day 
after ordering this treatment, in order to ascertain whether your direc- 
tions have been complied with. © You will almost invariably find that 
some mistake has been made, for it is rare to find a patient who will 
at first carry out every detail of the plan, and, unless everything is done 
properly, you will not get a satisfactory nade 

This treatment should be continued, the rubbing with the soap and 
application of ointment being made with the same amount of care. 
At the end of six weeks a very decided change for the better will be 
observed. The vesicles will cease to form, the serous oozing will no 
longer be noticed, the congestion and infiltration will have disappeared, 
and the skin will have once more assumed a healthy appearance.— 


Phila. Med. Times. 





* Vide Prescriptions and Formulas. 
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CUNDURANGO—ITS EFFECTS ON ULCERS, AND IN 
CERTAIN STAGES OF SYPHILIS. 

In the Medical Examiner of Jan. 15, 1873, is a very interesting 
paper on eundurango by Prof. Ed. Andrews, Chicago. Dr. Andrews 
has made a series of carefully conducted clinical inquiries to determine 
the therapeutic value of this almost sphynx-like agent. From his 
paper we learn that there are affections in which cundurango has de- 
cided and even remarkable therapeutic merit, though next to worthless 
as a cancer-cure. He says :— 

The cundurango used was the fluid extract prepared by Bliss & 
Keene, of New York, and was administered exclusively by the stom- 
ach, none being applied locally except in one instance. The dose was 
a teaspoonful for adults, and proportionately for children, four times 
a day. 

The first thing which strikes the surgeon experimenting with it, is its 
marvellous power in promoting the growth of granulations in ulcers. 

This change is visible in from two to ten days, and is sometimes 
very remarkable. The growth of granulations is followed by contrae- 
tion of the ulcer, and often by rapid cicatrization. In some cases the 
remedy seemed after a time to lose its effect, but in none did it fail to 
bring at least some benefit. Most of the patients experienced an in- 

rease of the appetite, and many, but not all, a greater frequency of 
alvine discharges, so that constipation was often completely relieved 
by it. I did not observe any effect upon the kidneys, nor the other 
glands. The nervous system showed no evidence of being affected, 
except by a diminution of pain in certain cases. Some showed a de- 
cided increase of flesh, vigor, and good spirits, as if elevated by the in- 
fluence of a powerful tonic. 

The soft chancres and suppurating buboes were all cauterized with 
nitric acid at the outset, so that they should probably be considered as 
changed by the cautery from poisonous to ordinary ulcers. I have 
not tested the question of whether the remedy would succeed in an 
uncauterized soft chancre. On the whole, the indolent ulcers, follow- 
ing after the suppuration of buboes, did not as promptly respond to the 
medicine as ordinary ulcers, yet they were decidedly benefited. 

In tertiary syphilis the results were excellent. This might have 
been foreseen, for the power of cundurango is most conspicuous in 
ulcerative diseases, and these are especially characteristic of tertiary 
syphilis. Even the eruptions of this stage, such as rupia, are ulcera- 
tive in their nature. 

Then follows an abstract of 14 cases, showing the effects of cun- 
durango in common ulcers, in soft chancres, and in the ulcerative erup- 
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tions of tertiary syphilis. In all these the remedy produced uniformly 
good results in the course of four days from the commencement of 
taking it. Its influence on the ulcerative process was remarkable. 
On the general system it acted as a powerful tonic and restorative, 
increasing the appetite and bodily vigor to a very considerable extent. 
Andrews regards its value in syphilis as beyond question. Ile thinks 
it combines alterative and tonic properties in the highest degree, but is 
of no value as a cancer-cure. Ile says: The conclusions to which our 
experiments lead seem obviously to be as follows :— 

1. Cundurango has no equal in the materia medica in its power 
of increasing the growth of granulations, and hastening the cicatriza- 
tion of ulcers. 

2. As a corollary of this proposition, it seems probable that not only 
external ulcers, but chronic abscesses and some fistulas may be bene- 
fited by it. It may improve lumbar abscesses, for instance. 

3. It probably may prove a valuable adjuvant to the treatment of 
ulcers of the nasal passages, of ulcerative cavities in the lungs, of ulcers 
of the mucous membrane, of the bowels, of the cervix uteri, ete., and 
possibly of all ulcerative and pustular skin diseases. 

4, The growth of granulation cells is the same process, whether seen 
on the floor of an ulcer, around a fractured bone in the form of a pro- 
visional callus, or in the plastic effusion which glues together the lips 
of a wound healing by first intention. It is probable, therefore, that 
cundurango, given as a preparatory treatment, may greatly favor the 
success of cutting operations; and administered after surgical acci- 
dents, may promote the union of fractured bones, and the healing of 
open wounds and burns. 

5, Cundurango acts favorably in soft chancre (after cautery), and on 
the ulcers and eruptions of tertiary syphilis. 

6. My experiments on hard chancre are not yet extensive enough to 
be decisive, but, as far as they go, they tend to the idea that cundurango 
has no influence on hard chancre, nor on the earlier eruptions of see- 
ondary syphilis. 

7. The remedy has not produced, under my observation, any effect 
on the growth and progress of cancerous tumors. It, however, often 
diminishes the pain and the discharges, and, if the tumor has been ex- 
cised, hastens the healing of the wound. 

8. Cundurango generally increases the appetite, diminishes constipa- 
tion, and acts on many patients as a very powerful general tonic. 
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MERCURIAL TREATMENT OF SYPHILIS. 


A piscussion took place at the Medical Congress of Lyons, at the 
end of September last, which, from the importance of the subject, the 
competence of the speakers, and the exclusively practical nature of 
the arguments advanced, is worthy of attention. The Congress of 
Lyons shows that syphilographers are divided into three classes—the 
mercurialists, the non-mercurialists, and the eclectics. Among the 
first were included MM. de Meéric, Pacchiotti, Clerc, Drou, and Rodet ; 
among the second, MM. Armand Després and Drysdale; and among 
the third, MM. Diday, Gailleton, and Clément. Experience, it was 
argued by M. Clément, teaches us that if mercury does not attack 
syphilis, it at leasts affects its manifestations to an extent indeed that 
it may be said to abolish its effects, so that a syphilitic man may pro- 
create perfectly healthy children. To this view many of the speakers 
were inclined, but considerable difference of opinion existed as to 
whether mercury should be given to a man who had simply a chancre. 
M. Diday adduced seventy-four observations directed to this point. 
Of these twenty-five had been at once submitted to mercurial treat- 
meut, while forty-nine only had general treatment during the primary 
period. Among the twenty-five, secondary affections, appeared, on the 
average, forty-nine days after the appearance of the chancre; while in 
the forty-nine, secondary affections appeared forty-three days after the 
début of the chancre; that is to say, six days sooner than the others. 
The effect of the mercury would therefore appear to be very slight 
on the secondary action of syphilis. M. Diday, however, further 
found that in the patients non-mercurialized at the outset slight 
secondaries occurred in thirty-four per cent., and severe in ten per 
cent.; while in those who had taken mercury during the period of the 
chancre the ratio of slight cases was only twenty-four per cent., and of 
severe twenty per cent. M. Diday concludes that the intensity of 
syphilis depends less on the treatment adopted at the outset than upon 
the constitution of the patient and the extent to which the general 
principles of hygiene have been observed. M. Clerc, who is a strong 
mercurialist, pointed out various circumstances that in his opinion 
explained the want of success frequently met with in the use of this 
remedy. First, it is given in insufficient doses; there is nothing to 
fear in producing slight stomatitis. Secondly, there are often defects 
in the mode of administration. Thirdly, hygienic conditions are often 
neglected. Insuflicient exercise, the abuse of wine and_ tobacco, 
debauchery, often obviate the good effects of a mercurial course. 

M. Clere commences the administration of mercury as soon as the 
chancre appears, because from this date the system is affected. He 
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does not believe or anticipate that it will arrest its development 
entirely, but he thinks it exerts a material influence in retarding their 
appearance and reducing their violence. M. Gailleton, a partisan, like 
M. Diday, of the doctrine of successive developments and extensions 
of the disease, employs the mercury only when secondary symptoms 
have manifested themselves; there, he thinks, it stops. M. Rodet, of 
Lyons, commences the use of mercury at once after the chancre has 
made its appearance. IIe pushes the remedy vigorously, and changes 
the preparation frequently, to get a speedier and more prolonged 
action. Commencing generally with the bichloride in increasing 
doses, he exchanges it after a time for the protiodide; and finally, 
gradually diminishing the quantity of this, replaces it with iodide of 
potassium. MM. Pacchiotti thought that mercurial frictions had been 
too much neglected; while M. Drou alluded to the employment of the 
method of subeutaneous injection, which he was of opinion might 
sometimes be advantageously employed instead of other plans.— 


Practitioner Pacific Med. & Surg. Journal. 








LENTIL-MEAL. 


Av atime when cheap and efficient substitutes for animal food and 
for bread are being much sought, we shall render a service in directing 
attention once more to the highly valuable qualities of lentil-meal, 
properly prepared and ground to a fine powder, and mixed with some 
other impalpable nitrogenous meal, such as rye-meal. The value of 
this combination has been recently tested anew by Dr. F. W. Beneke, 
of Marburg, who is led very earnestly to recommend its use as a sub- 
stitute for animal food for poor people, in convalescence from sickness, 
for invalids generally, and for many forms of indigestion. For the 
latter purposes, sold at a most scandalous price as “ revalenta,” and 
accompanied by flaming testimonials, it has long enjoyed a considerable 
reputation amongst wealthy dyspeptics, and Dr. Beneke records his 
gratitude for the saving of the life of one of his children by its use. 

His observations as to the best mode of preparing it for general use 
are very interesting. Ile points out that the Leguminos contain 
nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous substances in the proportion of nearly 
1:2.0—2.2; they contain a sufficient amount of phosphates, and a 
small quantity of fatty matter, part of which resembles the fat con- 
tained in the yolk of egg, and part is cholesterine. Such a meal is 
quite capable of replacing animal food, apart from its kreatinin ; and 
with this view he experimented upon these meals, but found that, as 
ordinarily prepared, they were much too coarse to be easily digested. At 
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last, however, he found a lentil-meal and also a rye- meal both equally 
carefully prepared, which, when mixed together in equal proportions, 
produced a most admirable nutriment for convalescents from acute 
disorders, for those laboring under certain gastric ailments, and as a 
substitute for animal food for poor people. <A healthy adult uses 
nitrogenous and non-nitrogenous elements, the latter reckoned as starch 
in the proportion of 1:5. Uuman milk contains the same ingredients 
in the proportion of 1:3.8-4. Lentil-meal contains them as 1:2, and 
rye-meal as 1:5.7, while a mixture of the two in equal quantities con- 
tains those components in the proportion of 1:4, a proportion of which 
may, of course, be varied according to desire, or the needs of the case. 
These impalpable meals Dr. Beneke has been in the habit of procuring 
from W. J. von Coppenaal, 556, Reguliers-Breeskaat, Amsterdam, at 
40 cents per kilogramme for the rye-meal, and 60 cents per kilogramme 
for the lentil-meal (about 8d. for the one and 1s. for the other 24 } lbs, 
the price of the same quantity of revalenta being 6s.). These meals, 
from containing little water, have four times the nutrient power of 
beef, weight for weight, so that their relative values as articles of diet 
may be readily calculated. The digestibility of these meals, and the 
consequent absence of flatulence during the process, depends primarily 
upon the impalpability of the powder to which they are reduced ; and 
secondly, on the mode of preparation. The meal should have a little 
salt added, then be mixed with cold water, and boiled for half an hour 
oran hour. The addition of a little extract of beef makes the prepa- 
ration tasty, without adding greatly to its expense.—Lrit. Med. Journ. 








KUMISS. 


Iy a paper by Prof. Richter, on the medicinal use of milk and whey, 
it is stated that kumiss, a substance prepared in northern Asia by the 
fermentation of mare’s milk, according to an analysis in June, by 
Ilartier, an apothecary, contains in 100 parts, 2.05 of fat, 2.20 of milk 
sugar, 1.15 of lactic acid, 1.12 casein, 28 salts as solid constituents, 1.65 
alcohol, and .758 carbonic acid. Compared with an analysis of the 
milk this shows loss of nutritious matter (cheese, fat, sugar), but gain 
of lactic acid, carbonic acid, and alcohol. To these then must be 
ascribed the peculiar effects of kumiss; and they increase in amount 
if it is subjected, like wine, to a subsequent fermentation. It has a 
pungent, pleasantly acid taste, with an after-taste of almonds, and an 
acid odor somewhat similar to that of the horse. The effect upon 
healthy individuals is that of a pleasant, cooling, thirst-allaying bev- 
erage. It does not injure the stomach or bowels, has no laxative ‘cllect, 
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except when too fresh or deteriorated, and is especially wholesome in 
hot weather. Resembling beer, it produces a slight intoxication, or 
rather exhilaration, without loss of consciousness, and with subsequent 
inclination to sleep. It produces no unpleasant after-effects, headache, 
etc. When used for several weeks the body increases in size and 
weight, the skin becomes moist, and the countenance acquires a pecu- 
liar fresh complexion. Young subjects who do not improve on the 
most nutritious diet, seem gifted with new life after the use of kumiss. 
Dr. Von Maydell, Medical Inspector, says that it combines the effect 
of animal food with the stimulating effect of carbonic acid on the 
vascular system. It has acquired a great reputation in Russia as a 
specific for consumption. Ucke and Stahlberg ascribe remarkable 
curative properties to *, in cases of chronic—not acute, catarrh of the 
respiratory organs, especially when accompanied by free expectoration. 
This effect, in chronic bronchial catarrh, manifests itself almost on 
the first day of the use of the kumiss; and it is highly probable that 
it owes its reputation as a cure of consumption to this fact. The use of 
kumiss is not desirable in the case of plethoric persons, or a predispo- 
sition to apoplexy, congestion or hemorrhage, sluggishness of the liver 
or spleen, pregnancy, organic disease of the kidneys, bladder, heart, 
or vascular system, or hectic. Blood-spitting is not a contra-indication, 
and the cause of some cases of blood-spitting, attributed to the use of 
kumiss, was the excessive summer heat of the Steppes. 

Contrary to the opinion of many that it is necessary to use kumiss 
in the Steppes, where it is prepared, in order to enjoy its full effect, 
the resorts recently established elsewhere (first by Russian physicians) 
have met with success. Among these are those of Dr. Witkof, in St. 
Petersburg, and Stahlberg in Moscow, the latter of whom earnestly 
disputes the opinion that kumiss is only effective in the Steppes. 
Out of Russia, goats’ and even cows’ milk is employed, with the addi- 
tion of the sugar necessary for fermentation, and in order to imitate 
old kumiss a little wine is added. ‘From Ottenstein one kind is sent 
out for women, children, and feeble persons, and another to men 
accustomed to spirituous beverages. The latter evidently contains 
wine, and the former reminds one of seltzer-water and milk. Although 
doubt has been expressed as to its transportability, it seems that it has 
long been forwarded from the Steppes to the interior of Russia, and 
at present different manufactories send out large quantities of milk- 
wine that will not deteriorate for several months. 
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Quinine in Febrile Diseases of Children and in Whooping- 
Cough.—Ilagenbach (Jarb. fiir Rinderheilk.) advocates the use of 
quinine in the treatment of febrile diseases of children. By this means 
the disease is rendered mild, and frequently complications of nervous 
and respiratory organs are prevented. Ife uses quinine in all forms 
of the febrile state, when the temperature is continuously high for 
several days, combined with the bath between 68° and 75° F., repeated 
every three hours as long as the temperature remains above 102° F, 
In pnenmonia he uses baths with older children; with smaller ones, 
wrapping in cold wet sheets is preferred, and less dangerous; at the 
same time quinine is given. Ile treats scarlatina almost exclusively 
with baths and quinine. This treatment he has found of service in his 
late cases of erysipelas, and also rheumatism, periostitis, and coxitis, 
with high fever, and several surgical diseases. The author lays stress 
on this combined action of baths and quinine. He gives the quinine 
in one large dose, or two smaller ones, at half-hour intervals, and when 
the temperature is below 102° F. it is left off. No bad effects were noted. 
The doses were, for children between one and two years old, from 5 
to 10 grains; between three and five years, from 8 to 16 grains; be- 
tween six and ten years, from 10 to 20 grains; between twelve and 
fifteen years, from 10 to 80 grains. The larger doses are greatly to be 
preferred. The beneficial effects upon the sensorium, the circulation, 
subjective systems, ete., by this course of treatment, are beyond doubt 
as great in children as in adults. The strength is better kept up and 
the convalescence hastened. 

Whooping-cough has been treated by Steffer, since the autumn of 
1868, with quinine with good results. In some cases the effect was 
most positive. On an average, the dose given to children, between two 
and five years, varied between 8 to 10 grains in four hours. In one 
case it was given by enema, because the child would not take it by the 
mouth. Nine enemas were given in the course of three days, each 
containing 2 ss— Medical Archives. 


Dé 








BELLADONNA IN OPIUTUHALMIA, 


Mr. Henry Power writes to the Practitioner :— 

The following is a résumé of one of the cases that has recently been 
under my care, showing the benefit that may be derived from the use 
of the extract of belladonna in obstinate phlyctenular ophthalmia : 

M. C., et. four, was brought to me in the beginning of January of 
the present year. She had had measles (not an unusually severe attack) 
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in August, 1871; this was followed by a stoppage in the nostrils and 
herpetic eruption on the lip and on the right ear. At the end of 
August her mother took her to Yarmouth for a month. She was ail- 
ing all the time she stayed there, complaining of thirst, with restlessness 
at night, languor, and loss of appetite. These symptoms continued up 
to November, when the right eye became affected. She was taken to 
an ophthalmic hospital, when some tonic medicine was ordered for her, 
and a poultice was directed to be applied. A crop of pustules ap- 
peared over the brow, temple, and cheek, and the left eye became 
affected. I then saw her, and found that she was suffering from a 
well-marked attack of phlyctenular ophthalmia, On examining the eyes 
several pustules were visible on the conjunctiva at the margin of each 
cornea, whilst superficial abrasions or ulcers were apparent on the cor- 
new themselves, the right being much the more severely affected, so 
that a large part of its surface was cloudy. She was ordered a purge, 
and a powder containing three grains of hydrargyrum e. creta with one 
of quinine, thrice daily. A four-grain solution of atropine was 
dropped in, and a lotion of extract of belladonna given to take home, 
and to be used frequently. But little improvement resulted, though 
the mercury and quinine were continued for a fortnight. The bowels 
being somewhat disordered, and the lips and ala nasi having some 
pustules upon them, it was thought likely that there were worms. 
Another purge of compound jalap powder and a turpentine injection 
were therefore ordered. No worms, however, were observed in the 
motions ; cod-liver oil was now prescribed, and after a short time a 
little steel wine was added to it. The use of belladonna lotion was 
continued. This plan was persevered in for a month, with little ben- 
efit, the child sometimes opening the eyes in the evening and playing 
about, but always coming to me in the morning with intense photo- 
phobia. The mother was exceedingly intelligent, and assured me that 
the bowels were regular, and that the food given to the child was 
earefully selected, wholesome in quality, and though its appetite was 
variable, yet, upon the whole, the quantity was sufficient for its needs. 
Calomel powder was now applied directly to the cornea for several days, 
but ineffectually, so far as the relief of the photophobia was concerned, 

Finding that the symptoms were stationary, I now determined to 
tap both eyes with a broad needle, and allow the aqueous humor to 
escape. The benefit was considerable, the child opening the eves on 
the following days for some hours, and I thought recovery would take 
place without further trouble. Ilowever, a relapse soon took place, 
and she was now placed upon one-sixth of a grain of good extract of 
belladonna three times a day. In two days the mother brought her 


to me obviously greatly improved. The intolerance of light had 
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greatly diminished, and she even saw to pick up a pin on the carpet. 
She continued the use of the extract for a fortnight, when it was given 
up and some quinine mixture ordered. A few days later she went 
into the country. This child has lately been seen by me, looking fresh 
and rosy, with only slight nebulze on the corner of both eyes, but able 
to bear strong light perfectly: and I can feel no hesitation in attrib- 
uting the improvement here observed to the internal use of the bella- 
donna, it was so immediate and proved so persistent. 





THERAPEUTIC VALUE OF EUCALYPTUS GLOBULUS. 


Dr. Gmert, in the Archives Générales for February, 1873, gives 
some interesting facts relating to the physiological action of this drug. 
He says :— 

The oil of the above plant contains almost all its active pro- 
perties. A moderate dose of this oil, ten to twenty drops, at first 
accelerates the pulse, produces pleasant general excitement, as is 
shown by an irresistible desire for moving about, a feeling of buoyancy, 
increased appetite, strength, and sexual appetite. It will not intoxi- 
cate in sufficient doses, as opium or alcohol, but, unlike these drugs, its 
effects are followed by a general calmness and soothing sleep. After 
the stimulating effect has passed, the arterial tension is diminished and 
the temperature falls. Even in moderate doses this fall is from one 
to two degrees. The pulse becomes less frequent, and may fall to fifty 
beats per second. The senses, including the muscular senses, are 
blunted. The functions of the brain are unaffected. The reflex 
functions of the cord are depressed. When fatal, eucalyptus kills by 
destroying the excito-motor functions of the cord. An old man by 
mistake took eighty drops of the essential oil. It produced a feeling 
of internal heat and paralysis of the extremities. Ile was unaware 
of the existence of his extremities when he shut his eyes. When he 
tried to move his legs or arms they obeyed him imperfectly, the move- 
ments being feeble and disorderly. A cup of coffee removed these 
symptoms. The Dr. points out a close resemblance between this 
remedy and bromide of potassium, and thinks that when employed as 
asedative in tetanus, scarlet fever, or other acute diseases, the ther- 
mometer should be used. As in some doses it stimulates the sympa- 
thetic, and promotes capillary circulation, he recommends it in conges- 
tions and paralysis of the capillaries. It will disperse many cerebral 
and pulmonary congestions, but it is not admissible in acute bronchitis, 
as it over-stimulates. In large doses the stimulating effects are slight, 
and it soon produces asthenia and paralysis. 
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This oil is absorbed by the stomach and lungs, and eliminated by 
the lungs, kidneys, and skin. In its passage through the lungs it con- 
tracts the capillaries, promotes circulation, and hence deepens respira- 
tion, and removes congestion if present. 

It makes the urine smell of violets, and doubles the amount of urea 
eliminated in a given time. Escaping by the skin, the essential oil 
renders the sweat odorous. Tosum up his conclusion, the Dr. says: 
It is an antiseptic by preventing decomposition of organic substances, 
and particularly of blood. It is a powerful general stimulant through 
its primary action on the nerve centres and sympathetic, thereby 
quickening the capillary circulation. Through its influence on the 
nervous system it is anti-spasmodice. By diminishing the excito-motory 
activity of the chord, by lessening animal combustion, the frequency 
of the respiration and the circulation, it becomes a febrifuge and seda- 
tive. As an external application in neuralgia, he uses a liniment of 
one part of the essential oil to five parts of sweet almond oil. The in- 
halation of the tincture or fumes of leaves is said to relieve the spasms 
of asthma.—Detroit Review of Medicine and Pharmacy. 








SOME OF THE DISINFECTANTS. 


Dr. Expemann, the chemist to the New York Board of Health, has 
had considerable experience in valuing some of the most popular of 
the disinfectants of the day, and the result of his observations may be 
summed up as follows :— 

1. Metropolitan Disinfecting Fluid.—This famous disinfectant is 
composed of 90 per cent. of a saturated solution of sesquichloride of 
iron, and 10 per cent. of carbolic acid. If it be entirely neutral, its 
operation is quite effective ; but the chief difficulty encountered with 
it was in its acid character, which destroyed articles brought in contact 
with it, and often liberated bad gases. 

2. Girondin disinfecting fluid is composed of zine and copper salts, 
and can only be obtained on a large scale in countries where these 
salts are the incidental products in extensive chemical manufactures. 

3. Chloralum has been subjected to a thorough trial, and found 
wanting. It is essentially composed of the hydrated sesquioxide of 
aluminum, and in its action has the tendency to liberate sulphuretted 
hydrogen instead of fixing it. 

4. Bromo-chloralum is the preceding with a little bromine added 
to it; but as this bromine is in combination with alkaline bases, it is of 
no effect ; and the disinfectant was found to be no better than it should 


be. The fact was brought out that forty years ago, M. Gannal, in 
26 
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France, proposed chloride of aluminum for the embalming of bodies, 
but it did not seem to find acceptance, and was forgotten until Mh. 
Gamgee recently revived it forthe preservation of meat. It appears to 
have disappointed the expectations that were raised in reference to it; 
also as a disinfectant and antiseptic its value has been overrated. 

5. Egyptian powder was declared to be only a little less disgusting 
than the bad odor it was intended to disinfect. The remedy was 
worse than the disease. It appears to be essentially clay, mixed with 
a few per cent. of the carbolic acid contained in refuse tarry liquids, 
and was said to have a decidedly disagreeable smell. 

6. Dry Earth and Peat.——Dr. Endemann gave us the xesult of his 
experience, that for the disinfecting of night soil, there was nothing 
so valuable as dry earth and peat. Other disinfectants poisoned the 
rich soil and destroyed vegetation, but the simple earth prevented the 
growth of germs, and thus stopped the spread of disease and added 
to the growth of plants. We cannot dispense with disinfectants and 
antiseptics on all vecasions, but there are many instances where dry 
earth could be more effective, while it is cheaper and more easily 
handled. 

Professor Joy confirms the observations of Dr. Endemann, and 
states that he had tried the earth-closet system for two or three years, 
and he is convinced that it is destined to supersede all other metiiods 
of getting rid of the fecal matters, both in the city and in the country. 
He believes that it is better to stop the cause of disease at the out- 
set, rather than to scatter it broadcast through water-closets and open 
privies, and then to try to prevent its further spread by the use of 
costly chemicals. The open country privy and the city water-closet he 
declares to be the very hot-bed for the germination of the worst forms 
of disease. The ashes of hard coal, which the scavengers carry in 
enormous quantities from every house i in the city, can be used as a sub- 
stitute for dry earth. It is only necessary to run this through a tolera- 
bly fine sieve, and to use it in the commode, and after use to pass it 
into the garbage barrel, to be carried away in the carts. 

All that any family requires is a hopper- shaped reservoir for hold- 
ing the sifted ashes, a galvanized iron-hod, and a pull-up similar to 
that which is provided in water closets. It is easy enough to try the 
experiment, as commodes of different patterns are now kept on sale. 
Such a use of fine coal cinders would be very valuable; and the 
material thus obtained from private houses w ould be highly prized by 
farmers.—Druggists’ Circular. 
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PHYTOLACCA DECANDRA IN THE TREATMENT OF 
MAMMARY INFLAMMATION. 


Dr. Bicerrs, of La Grande, Oregon, reports (Amer. Journ. Medd. 
Science) the following cases in which he employed this remedy with 
the most gratifying results :— 

Case I.— Mrs. H., on third day after labor with her second child ; 
mammee commenced swelling, from an accumulation of milk. Did 
not see her until the symptoms were so urgent that there could be no 
mistake about the commencement of an abscess. 

I pursued the anthiphlogistic treatment, both general and local, until 
there was no promise of improvement; on the contrary, the case was 
continually getting worse. I then prescribed fluid ext. phytolacca 
decandra, gtts. xx. every three hours, in water. A very marked im- 
provement took place in twelve hours, and in thirty-six hours the 
patient was well. There was alsoa suppression of the lochia, which 
was also re-established. 

Cast II.—Mrs. B., whose child died a few hours after its birth, was 
attacked, after the secretion of milk took place, with inflammation of 
the mammary glands, from over-distention, and had the milk with- 
drawn very regularly, yet the case continued worse, threatening an 
abscess. I prescribed fluid ext. phytolacca decandra, gtts. xx. every 
three hours. Marked improvement in ten hours, and a complete re- 
covery within thirty-six hours. There was also a suppression of lochia 
in this case, which was re-established with the cessation of the mam- 
mary inflammation. 

Case II].—Mrs. G., at the fourth month of pregnancy, was attacked 
with inflammation of both mamme, severe pain, swelling, and very 
great heat, with severe rigors, amounting to a distinct chill. I pre- 
scribed fluid ext. phytolacca decandra, gtts. xv. every three hours, in 
water. The symptoms all subsided, and the patient fully recovered 
within forty-eight hours with no other treatment. 

I have used the remedy above named in many other cases of mam- 
mary inflammation, and it has never yet failed in a single case. 

The preparation used was Thayer’s fluid extracts, for the reason that 
the plant does not grow in this State. A tincture from the green root 
would, I think, be more reliable-—Med. Archives. 











MIXTURES OF ETHER AND CHLOROFORM—THE 
VIENNA MIXTURE. 
Axsovut two years after the introduction of chloroform, a mixture 
of ether and chloroform began to be employed. We do not know 
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who first introduced this compound. We ourselves were using it in 
1850; but whether independently or in the track of some other expe- 
rimentalist, we cannot at this moment recall. The proportions of 
ether and chloroform advocated at first were equal parts by measure, 
and the mixture was inhaled from a sponge or from Snow’s inhaler. 
From the outset, Snow, who during his life was properly accepted as 
the best experimentalist and practitioner in the department of anves- 
thesia, was opposed to the mixture of ether and chloroform. His 
opposition was based on very sensible reasons. Ether, he said, is about 
six times as volatile as chloroform—that is to say, if equal measure of 
each be placed in two evaporating dishes, kept side by side, at the 
same temperature, the ether evaporates in about one-sixth the time of 
the chloroform ; and when the two liquids are mixed, although they 
then evaporate together, the ether is converted into vapor much more 
rapidly. In whatever proportions they are combined, he argued 
further, before the whole is evaporated, the last portion of the liquid 
is nearly all chloroform. The consequence of this, he continued, is 
that at the commencement of the inhalation the vapor inspired is 
chiefly ether, and towards the end nearly all is chloroform, the patient 
experiencing the stronger pungency of ether when it is most objection- 
able, and inhaling the more powerful vapor at the conclusion, when 
there is most need to continue cautiously. 

It is worthy of observation, in parenthesis, that the above admoni- 
tion given by Snow, in the same sense if not in the same words, twenty 
years ago, and repeated by him in the words we have quoted in 1858, 
has been independently restated by Mr. Spencer Wells in the present 
year. Speaking of the employment of the mixture of ether and 
chloroform in cases of ovarian operation, Mr. Wells says: “I tried a 
mixture of chloroform and ether in various proportions, but soon 
became aware that the patient was at first only affected by the lighter 
vapor of ether, and was then subjected to the action of the chloroform b 
just as she was least able to bear it.” 

The criticism passed upon the mixture of chloroform and ether at 
first by Snow, though itself exceedingly correct, would possibly have 
earried but little weight had distinct success attended the practice, 
and had any definite proportion of the two fluids been decided upon 
by competent authority. A mixture called the Vienna mixture, con- 
taining six parts of ether to two of chloroform, was of definite strength; 
but the mixture in our own hands and in the hands of other admin- 
istrators proved uncertain, and therefore lost ground. We adminis- 
tered it in one case of removal of the lower jaw, in two cases of 
ovariotomy, in one case of amputation of the leg, and in various 
minor operations. Report of its use from the continent was favor- 
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able; it was used, it was said, in Vienna eight thousand times without 
a casualty. 

Notwithstanding many facts in support of the Vienna mixture of 
chloroform and ether, we are forced to admit that it is not a perfect 
anesthetic. It has the vice Snow predicted of it—it is irregular in 
its action. It is slow in action; for, indeed, the narcotism immediately 
induced is from the, ether, not from the chloroform, while the action 
of the chloroform becomes manifest later on, and in a manner most 
disagreeable both to the administrator and to the operator. 

When we give chloroform simply, we induce a first stage or degree 
of narcotisin, and then a second stage or degree, with some excitement, 
and it may be with convulsions, tetanic rigidity, retching or vomiting. 
During these stages the surgeon does nothing; but there succeeds a 
third stage—one of quietude—during which the operation is com- 
menced, and, if extreme muscular relaxation be not needed, is com- 
pleted. Ilere all is clear practice—a direct course for an unimpeded 
operative procedure when once the anesthesia has reached the proper 
degree. 

When ether is administered simply, there is often resistance in the 
early stage of narcotism, then, sometimes, convulsive movement, with 
undue filling of the veins, over-action of arteries, flushing of the face, 
and occasional vomiting. This stage is followed by a stage of com- 
parative quietude, during which the operator performs his painless 
task. 

We have drawn these stages in bold outline for the sake of giving a 
clear definition of the process of anesthesia as induced by the two 
agents under consideration. In some instances the different stages are 
only imperfectly delineated, the patient passing from the first to the 
third degree of narcotism almost imperceptibly ; but the rule is for a 
series of stages more or less marked and more or less prolonged. 

In administering a mixture of chloroform and ether this order of 
degrees or stages is broken—broken for the precise reason stated by 
Snow, viz.: the unequal volatilization and diffusion of the two sub- 
stances. Thus the first and second stages of narcotism by the ether 
may be developed, and a third stage follow, during which the surgeon 
commences his operation ; but as he proceeds the action of the chloro- 
form may begin to be felt, and rigidity of muscle, or retching or 
vomiting, may complicate and delay his proceedings. We observed 
these difficulties so often that we gave up the use of the ether and chloro- 
form mixture, although no fatal accident, and we believe no special 
indication of danger, ever resulted from it in our hands. 

It was stated in a previous paragraph that in Vienna the mixture 
of chloroform and ether had not, during a long experience, been 
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attended with fatal results. It must not thereupon be inferred that 
no death has followed such administration. The American Journal 
of the Medical Sciences furnishes the record of a death in July, 1857. 
Dr. Crockett, of Wytheville, in Virginia, was about to operate on a 
boy tive years old, to remove a tumor from the back. In order to 
induce anesthesia, chloroform and ether were administered in com- 
bination, in the proportion of one part of chloroform to four of ether, 
the parts being determined by fluid measure. This actually was the 
Vienna mixture. One fluid drachm of the mixture was poured on a 
funnel-shaped sponge, and the administration was continued by Dr. 
Crockett until anzesthesia was complete. The sponge was then given 
to Dr. Kincannon, the family physician, who sustained the narcotism, 
and carefully watched the pulse. As soon as the patient was insensi- 
ble the operation was commenced, and was very quickly completed. 
Whilst Dr. Crockett’s son was sponging the wound, and waiting to 
see if any more arteries (beyond those that had been tied) would 
spring, the little boy began to vomit and became pulseless. He ejected 
a small portion of the contents of the stomach. He was immediately 
placed in the prone position, the tongue was examined to see that it 
had not fallen forward, and the Marshall Hall method of artificial 
respiration was thoroughly carried out, but without avail. The patient 
died within three minutes after the commencement of the vomiting. 
Dr. Crockett remarks on this case that there was nothing whatever to 
account for the fatal action of the anesthesia. The last artery that 
was tied yielded bright arterial blood, showing there was no asphyxia ; 
and anesthesia was never carried so far at any stage as to produce 
stertor, while the circulation and respiration continued perfect up to 
the moment of the vomiting. 

It is a curious circumstance that Snow, who has commented on this 
case, attributed the death to loss of blood. Dr. Crockett says the loss 
of blood was probably four ounces, certainly not six—a loss altogether 
insufficient to account for death from hemorrhage. Moreover, the 
symptoms were not those of death from hemorrhage, but were defi- 
nitely those that mark one form of death from chloroform. In plain 
truth, the case is typical, in an extreme degree, of the influence of 
chloroform upon a subject already under the influence of ether, and 
Snow’s original observation as to the danger of using a mixture of 
two substances having different boiling points and different rates 
of diffusion of vapor, explains the cause of death faithfully. | It is 
because the case stands out as a striking illustration of the nature 
of the special danger attending the use of ether and chloroform 
in mixture, that we have introduced it so prominently in this place.— 
London Lancet. 
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The Therapeutical Uses of Cabbage Leaves,—Dr. Branco 
has written an extended article on this subject in the 2evue de Lhé- 
vapeutique. T1is conclusions are as follows : 

1. The cabbage leaf excites and augments the secretion of ulcers, 
ulcerations, vesicles, and pustules. It has the same action on the 
integunents affected by an erysipelatous or furunculous inflammation, 
sae removes tissues in a morbid condition. 

This augmentation of suppuration is constantly followed by an 

ica and often by acure. It is the condition necessary to the 

result, and the property ‘of the leaf which determines this result is an 
indirectly curative property. 

3. This property does not consist in any principle which the leaf 
yields for absorption, but rather in an aftinity which the leaf has for 
the vitiated secretions. 

4. The leaf exercises this affinity on open ulcers, or on ulcers cov- 
ered by a thick or thin scab or crust ; it exercises it on the thickened 
epidermis, or where it is converted into thickened rind-like mem- 
branes. 

5. When the tegumentary affection is wide-spread or general, the 
action of the leaves on the parts where they are applied benetits the 
whole disease. 

6. The matter in the parts not covered by leaves is absorbed and at 
once directed under the leaves, to be immediately excreted at that part. 

Treatment, by the leaves, of a suppurative affection prevents 
reabsorption and consequent pyzemia. 

8. The eure obtained by this means is more complete and certain 
than by any other, because it is brought about only when the cause 
and products of disease are eliminated from the system. > 

9. This mode of treatment is in perfect harmony of action with the 
vis medicatriz nature, This essays, in skin diseases, to eject from 
the system their cause and effects, whilst the leaves aid this action. 

10. The cure of an ulcer by the leaves, however w ide-spread and 
long-standing it may be, is w ithout danger, and relapse is very rare. 

The cicatrices obtained by the leaves are remarkable for their 
small degree of deformity. 

12. Small-pox, measles, and scarlatina, treated by applications of 
the leaves, have few or no sequel ; ¢. g., phthisis is not to be feared. 


Gelsemium as an Anti-periodic.—Dr. Wit W. Merray, 
of Baltimore, in a recent article (Medical and Surgical Reporter) 
reports five cases of malarial fever, three of intermittent, and two of 
remittent, which were rapidly and effectually cured by the use of gel- 
semium, 
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The form he employs is usually the tincture. As to the method of 
administration and the value of this drug, he says as follows : 

In the use of the gelsemium, I am governed by the effect produced, 
whether the quantity required to produce that effect be small or great. 
I give it generally in five-minim doses, and I think this the safest 
plan, because the effects can be regulated exactly ; whereas, if large 
doses be given, we may have an overwhelming effect produced at 
once, which would be at least alarming, and possibly dangerous. 

While the cases in which I have employed it are not very numer- 
ous, the results were of such a character as to convince me, at least, 
that it is not only equal to quinia in breaking in upon the chain of 
morbid phenomena which characterize intermittent fever, but that it 
is intinitely superior to that article in curing the disease. It is taste- 
less and cheap, both of which are additional advantages which it 
possesses over quinia.— Chicago Med. Journ. 





Sick-Headache,—In a report on the treatment of this distressing 
affection, Dr. Wilks recommends three remedies. To cut short an ex- 
lg! attack, he gives bromide of potassium in doses of gr. xv. to xx. 
One dose is often sufficient. As a prophylactic, he uses the canna- 
bis indica. Of guarana, he says:—* Thirdly, guarana has been intro- 
duced to our notice as a remedy for sick-headache, and here again 
we have a very valuable addition to our Pharmacopeia. In many 
instances, especially those of ladies, I have had the most posi- 
tive assurance given to me of the power of this drug in arresting 
headache, so that not the slightest doubt can be entertained of its 
immense value. A dose is usually taken when the headache is ap- 
proaching; and if this is not quickly successful in arresting it, a sec- 
ond powder is swallowed; after an hour or so, if the remedy is to be 
useful, the headache has disappeared. I know of several cases in 
which the greatest enthusiasm is expressed by patients as to its merits. 
At the same time, I am constantly hearing of cases where it has failed. 
I am now trying it in smaller doses by daily administration. 

“J feel certain that these three drugs—bromide of potassium, can- 
nabis indica,and guarana—constitute a most important addition to our 
nervine medicines, and that in them we have remedies against a ter- 
rible complaint which, a few years ago, constituted the opprobrium of 
medicine. I might say that I know of cases where galvanism has 
very speedily cured a pain in the head; and I can call to mind the 
case of a lady, where the application of the bisulphide of carbon in- 
variably relieved the most severe headaches.—British Medical 
Journal. 
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Galvano-Emesis.—Dr. Charles Fox records the history of a child 
that was brought to him in a nearly asphyxiated state from eating 
poison mushrooms. In attempting to overcome the asphyxia by the 
faradic current, it occurred to him that vomiting might be induced at 
the same time. He accordingly introduced one electrode into the 
upper part of the @sophagus, and applied the other to the epigastrium. 
Vomiting ensued immediately —Lritish Med. Journ., 1872. 


Simon on the Artificial Dilatation of the Anus and Rec- 
tum, for Exploration and for Operation.—Dr. G. Simon (Archiv 
Sir Klinische Chirurgie, vol. xv. part 1, 1872) has shown that it is 
possible to introduce the whole hand even into the male rectum, and 
to explore and perform operations without inflicting any injury on the 
walls of the bowel. The dilatation may be effected with or without 
incision of the sphincters. In the adult under chloroform, by gradual 
dilatation, the fingers, half the hand, and then the entire hand and 
forearm may be introdue ‘ed, if there be no obstruction in the pelvis. 
In most cases, if the hand does not exceed 94 inches in cireumference, 
there will not be occasioned more than a slight tearing of the anus, 
and only very exceptionally a rupture of some of the fibres of the 
sphincter. When the hand has penetrated the rectum as far as the 
sacral promontory, three or even four fingers may be carried on up 
the sigmoid flexure, and then, through the walls of the gut, the whole 
abdominal region as far as the kidney and the umbilicus can be ex- 
amined without danger. Thus a more precise diagnosis may be made 
of affections of the uterus, ovaries, and even the stomach and spleen. 
With the introduction of only half the hand, the base of the uterus 
and even the ovaries can be reached; in men the bladder can be felt 
with precision, and the presence of calculi, their number and size, can 
be ascertained. 

In two cases of ovarian eyst, Dr. Simon was able to determine, by 
this method of examination, the length and thickness of the pedicle, 
the absence of adhesions in the pelvic cavity, and lastly, the presence 
in the fundus of the uterus of two fibrous growths, e: ach as large as a 
cherry-stone. The operation allowed the verification of this diagnosis. 
Dr. Simon thinks that full dilatation by the whole hand should be 
employed in many affections of the rectum; it permits the ready re- 
moval of foreign bodies, and in ulceration of the rectum it favors cure 
by allowing a free discharge of all matters; in fistula it permits the 
introduction of a spec slum an: alogous to that of Marion Sims, so 
that internal openings can be seen, and operations upon fistule, situ- 
ated high up the bowel, can be performed with certainty —London 


Medical Record. 
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New Basis for Suppositories and Pessaries.—Mr. Martin- 
dale proposes, as a substitute for cocoa-butter, a mixture, in equal pro- 
portions, of oleic and stearic acids. He claims for this new material 
the following properties, which make it superior to any of those at 
present employed as a basis for suppositories:—1. It has a very low 
fusing point, melting readily at the temperature of the body. 2. It 
contracts on solidify ing, so that the suppositories leave the mould 
without difficulty. 3. It i is a solvent for pure alkaloids, such as mor- 
phia, atropia, ete., and is itself readily absorbed by the epidermis and 
mucous membrane. 4. Owing to the partial crystallization of the 
stearic acid, it becomes quickly firm, so that suppositories made from 
it are not liable to lose their form after removal from the moulds. 5. 
The proportions of stearic and oleic acids can be varied to suit the 
temperature of summer or winter, or the character of the other ingre- 
dients prescribed with them. 

Mr. Martindale objects to soap, suggested as a substitute for oil of 
theobroma by Dr. Redwood, on the ground that it is difficult to form 
the suppositories into a proper shape, and also, because of the free 
alkali and the chloride of sodium which soap generally contains.— 


The Chemist and Druggist. 








THE FIRST TRACHEOTOMY WITH THE AID OF THE 
GALVANO-CAUTERY, IN GERMANY, FOR MORBID 
GROWTH CLOSING THE GLOTTIS FROM BELOW. 


Vernevit, in France, was the first one who performed this opera- 
tion in this manner, and Voltolini, in Germany, the second. 

The subject was a wealthy arian. The disease was a berry -like 
growth within the larynx, obstructing the glottis from below, the result 
of chronic laryngitis, caused by excessive exposure in the late Franco- 
German war. Aphonia, emphysema of both lungs, excessive dyspneea, 
slight cough and expectoration, acceleration of the pulse, were the 
prominent symptoms. Appetite was good, but the threatening dan- 
ger of suffocation demanded a remoy al of the morbid growth. 

Repeated efforts to remove it through the mouth did not succeed, 
on account of unfavorable local conditions, backward inclination of 
the glottis, etc.; and laryngo-tracheotomy, with removal of the mor- 
bid growth through the tracheal opening, was agreed upon by Dr. 
Voltolini and Dr. Reichel, and, at the proposition of the latter, with 


the aid of the galvano-cautery. 
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A small platina scalpel was used as galvano-cautery. It penetrated 
all parts without the slightest effort or resistance, almost without any 
hemorrhage; but after the patient had, at the commencement of the 
operation, been only with difficulty rescued from the unfavorable 
effects of chloroform, the sudden entrance of air through the canula 
into the tracheal opening produced again an alarming collapse, from 
which the patient could only be aroused with the very greatest difli- 
culty. Uypder these circumstances, it was deemed imprudent to at- 
tempt the removal of the morbid growth at once. On laryngeal ex- 
amination on the fourteenth day after the operation, the growth could 
not be discovered ; it was almost entirely gone, and the patient could 
breathe freely with the tracheal opening closed by pressure, and blow 
air through the nose. 

Professor Voltolini’s acknowledged skill in laryngoscopic examina- 
tions, and the excessive dyspnoea which required the operation, exclude 
the idea of a delusion in relation to the existence of a new growth 
within the larynx ; and therefore only the supposition that the growth 
situated immediately below the vocal cords, which extend nearly to the 
lower edge of the thyroid cartilage, was touched by the heated cautery 
when it penetrated the lower edge of the ligamentum crico- thyroideum 
and was thus destroyed, and afterwards vanished by suppuration. 

Voltolini claims the entire painlessness and the very trifling heemor. 
rhage as the advantages of the galvano-caustic method of performing 
tracheotomy. V. erneuil’s observations in relation to these points coin- 
cide with those of Voltolini, and while the two operations have not 
brought anything to light to forbid its execution, it will have to be 
performed many more times before its real surgical value can be pro- 
perly defined.— Berliner Klinische Wochenschrift, No. 41, 1872.—At- 
lanta Med. & Surg. Journ. 


Styptic Cotton.—Dr. Robt. Rohland, of this city, has prepared a 
styptie cotton (gossypium stypticum) which has proved to be a useful 
addition to our means of arresting passive and sometimes pretty active 
hemorrhages. It has the advantage of cleanliness, and possesses no irri- 
tating properties. It is prepared by boiling the cotton in a solution 
of alum and gumof benzoin. After the cotton is dried and picked it is 
saturated in perchloride of iron. It is put up in boxes of convenient 
size. 


Treatment of Diabetes Mellitus.—Professors Cantani and Pri- 
mavera, of Naples, report the most extraordinary success in their treat- 
ment of this obstinate disease. Their statements are, in brief, as fol- 
lows :—— 

1. Their patients have all, with rare exceptions, recovered. 
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2. Stout persons have lost but little weight during the treatment, 
while spare ones have sometimes gained as much as twenty-five pounds. 

3. Though the urine has become rich in urea and uric acid, the 
patients have never shown symptoms of gout or urinary calculi. 

4. The treatment was also successful in arresting some instances of 
albuminuria that accompanied the disease. 

5. The cure consists in an exclusive meat diet, and by this term fish 
is also included ; further, at each meal is to be taken lactic acid 9ij.--iv. 
in water = vj. Asa substitute for wine at dinner, alcohol 3 ss. with 
water = yj. is given. 

Alcohol and lactic acid are designed to replace the saccharine and 
starchy elements of the food. To obtain a permanent cure it is 
necessary to persist in the treatment for several months after sugar has 
ceased in the urine. Then the patient may gradually return to a mixed 
diet.— Allgemein. Med. Central. Zeitung. 

Puncture of the Abdomen for the Relief of Tympanites— 
The Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science mentions three 
cases in which marked relief was afforded by this operation. In one 
the distention was caused by the pressure of an ovarian tumer en the 
intestine. The puncture was made in the ccecal region, and was re- 
peated daily, more than fifty times, at the request of the patient. At 
the autopsy no traces of the punctures could be observed. The second 
case was that of a man sixty-one years old. Eight punctures were 
made in fourteen days, with great relief and no unpleasant results. 
In another case, reported in the Practitioner, the operation was per- 
formed upon a patient with double pneumonia. The punctures, two * 
in number, were made over the transverse and descending colon, and 
gave great relief. The patient, however, died of pneumonia, but no 
traces of the puncture could be found after death, except on the sur- 
face of the body. The instrument used was an exploring trochar. 


To Break up a Cold.—Dr. Dobdell recommends the following 
plan for breaking up a cold. If followed faithfully after the first ap- 
pearance of the cold, he says it never fails. The plan is: 

1. Give five grains of sesquicarbonate of ammonia and fivé minims 
of liquor morphize in an ounce of almond emulsion every three hours. 

2. At night give a drachm and one-half of liquor ammonie acetatis 
in a tumber of cold water, after the patient has got into bed and been 
covered up with several extra blankets. 

3. In the morning the extra blankets should be removed so as to 
allow the skin to cool down before getting up. 

4. The patient should get up as usual and take his ordinary diet, 
but continue the ammonia and morphia mixture every four hours. 
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5. At bedtime the second night give a colocynth pill. During the 
treatment the patient should live a little better than usual. 


Leonardi on Hydrate of Chloral in Nocturnal Incontinence 
of Urine.—Dr. G. Leonardi relates three cases of incontinence of 
urine successfully treated by hydrate of chloral. The first patient was a 
scrofulous young woman aged twenty-four, who had had enuresis from 
the age of eighteen. Cod-liver oil with iron,and sulphur baths, had im- 
proved her general health; the incontinence, however, continued, but 
was cured by giving hydrate of chloral in doses of 1 gramme (15 grains) 
each night for five nights, and afterwards the same quantity on alter- 
nate nights. The second patient was a rachitic boy aged seven. Ten 
centigrammes (14 grain) of hydrate of chloral were given nightly for 
five nights. In the third case, a healthy lad aged seventeen, who had 
had incontinence of urine for eight years, which had resisted all treat- 
ment, was cured of his troublesome malady in a few days by hydrate 
of chloral. The cases are referred to as corroborative of the observa- 
tions of Dr. William Thomson (Lancet, Nov. 19, 1870), and Dr. Brad- 
bury (British Medical Journal, April 8, 1871).—L? Lppocratico, Lond. 
Medical Ieeord. 

Schiff on the Treatment of Biliary Calculus by Cholinate 
of Soda.—Dr. M. Schiff says that biliary calculi are generally pro- 
duced, not in consequence of an excessive formation of cholesterine, 
but because there is a deficiency of its solvents in the bile—the choli- 
nates and cholates of soda and potash. He suggests the adiminis- 
tration of these salts in cases of gall-stone; not to remove the choles- 
terine already deposited, which he does not think possible, but to hold 
it in solution and prevent further deposit. It has been proved that 
bile or a solution of biliary salts, taken into the stomach or intestine, is 
conveyed to the liver, and that the bile discharged is richer and more 
dense. Ile advises that the cholinate of soda should be given in doses 
of 74 grains twice a day, until symptoms of disturbance of digestion or 
of. circulation are noticed. Saturation of the system with the medi- 
cine is indicated by irregularity of the pulse, which becomes very slow 
during rest, and is sensibly accelerated by movement of the body or by 
slight excitement. When this occurs the medicine should not be inter- 
rupted, but the dose must be diminished. No good effect is to be ex- 
pected unless the remedy be continuously administered for some time. 
—L’ Imparziale, Feb. 16, London Medical Record. 

Fluid Extract of Male fern in Tape-Worm,—To secure the 
successful destruction and expulsion of tape-worm, two points are to 
be particularly carried out. First, the patient must fast at least twelve 
hours before taking the remedy ; and second, it must be taken in sufti- 
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cient quantities to kill and expel the entire worm. Frequently it is a 
matter of good policy to give the patient a cathartic in the night, so as 
to have the alimentary tract free from feeces as much as possible. Then 
in the morning, on a fasting stomach, give the male fern in some pleas- 
ant combination, as the syrup of acacia or glycerine. From thirty to 
sixty minims of the fluid extract of male fern must be so combined at 
each dose, and repeated every two hours, until the stomach rebels 
against it, the patient keeping very quiet in the meanwhile. No worm 
can resist this treatment when carried out on the above principles. 
The fern will move the bowels and expel the entire worm. It is the 
most reliable remedy for tape-worm, when given in accordance with 
the above directions. The patient must fast during the time he is 
taking the remedy, and the bowels must be previously well cleared 
out.— Medical Archives. 

The Treatment of Boils.—-Dr. J. D. McGaughey, of Wallingford, 
Conn., in a practical article on Boils in the Philadelphia Med. Times, 
highly recommends sulphate of quinine for their treatment, and says: 

I think the best plan to follow in giving quinine is—considering the 
aborting period to have been passed—to commence as soon as possible 
and make a firm impression on the system with five-grain doses re- 
peated every four hours until the head rings, keeping the impression 
up moderately by smaller and oft-repeated doses until the boil has 
either suppurated or disappeared by resolution. A strict watch should 
be kept, so that the first pimple may be detected and incised ; at the 
same time five or ten grains of quinine are given daily till all danger 
is past. Noone need think he is going to be successful in circum- 
scribing the trouble if he begins to give quinine just as suppuration 
is commencing. The great desideratum is to make a thorough im- 
pression on the system with the drng, keeping this impression up 
moderately with smaller and properly regulated doses, for a consider- 
able length of time, according to the requirements of each individual 
ease. According to my experience, arsenic—Donovan’s solution, pre- 
ferably—stands next to quinine. In concluding, I hope physicians 
will give quinine a thorough and judicious trial in furunculi, be they 
single, multiple, or in successive crops, as I think it is the only 
remedy that will circumscribe the limits and shorten the duration and 
prevent successive crops of those pestiferous sores. 


The Phenols as Anesthetic Agents,—According to Dr. Ed- 
ward R. Squibb, of Brooklyn, New York (Wew York Medical Jour. 
nal), the best of these is cresol or cresylic acid, and next phenol or 
the erystallized carbolic acid. But, practically, the cheap mixture of 
the two, called coal-tar creosote or impure carbolic acid, is as good as 
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either. The prompt and complete effect of very dilute aqueous 
solutions of this creosote upon the pain of burns, erysipelas, ete., led 
him to infer peculiar anesthetic properties many years ago, and the 
numbness or insensibility produced upon the hands by handing it 
confirmed the idea. 


Medical Uses of Dugong Oil.—Attention (British Medical Jour- 
nal) has been recalled, by the contents of the Queensland Annexe at the 
International Exhibition, to the medical uses of dugong oil. It has been 
declared by more than one medical practitioner, following Dr: Holt, of 
Brisbane, to possess all the nutritive properties of cod-liver oil, and to be 
equally useful in all the forms of tuberculous and wasting diseases 
which are benefited by the administration of cod-liver oi]; it is alleged 
to possess an actually agreeable flavor, to be pleasant as an article of 
food, and to be acceptable to those whose stomachs reject cod-liver oil. 
At a recent dinner in the Annexe, the pastry was made with dugong 
oil, and pronounced to be excellent. 


Treatment of Acute Rheumatism by Propylamine and 
Trymethylamine,—Propylamine was first employed by Awenarius, 
of St. Petersburg (Journal de Physique et de Chimie, 8e serie, t. xxv., 
1859), with success in more than 250 more or less complicated cases of 
acute rheumatism. Upon his recommendation Dr. Gaston (J/edical 
Press and Circular, 1872) used this remedy, and asserts that it will 
produce decided improvement even in severe cases in thirty-six or 
forty-eight hours. Dr. Gaston, however, employed quinia with propy- 
lamine. M. Dujardin-Beaumetz (L’ Union Médicale, Jan. 16, 1873) 
reports seven cases, six of acute and one of chronic rheumatism, 
treated with propylamine alone. Six of these cases recovered 
between the third and tenth day of treatment. In very acute cases, 
where the remedy was employed at the commencement of the attack, 
the results were remarkably rapid. In twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours, at most, the pain disappears, then the redness and swelling 
diminish, and at the same time the fever declines ; relapses are slight 
and of short duration. From these few cases (some of which had 
cardiac disease at the time of their admission into hospital), he is 
unable to speak of the influence of propylamine on the heart compli- 
cations. He commences with a dose of 0.5 gramme, increasing to 1 
gramme, and even to1.5 gramme. This dose does not disturb the 
stomach. Dr. A. Besnier reports six cases of rheumatism treated in 
this way with decided success.—Am. Jour. of Med. Sciences. 


Gallic Acid in Hemoptysis.—Dr. Holden, in the Medical [e- 
cord, recommends a solution of gallic acid, used with the atomizer ; 
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no particular quantity of the acid is adhered to as a formula. He 
says it is prompt and effectual, soothing to the cough, and arrests the 
heemorrhage. 


Isnard on the Treatment of Constipation by Arsenic.— 
Dr. Isnard (Marseille Médical, 1872) states that many other physicians 
besides himself have observed that arsenic excites the appetite and im- 
proves the digestion, and facilitates the action of the bowels, but he is 
not aware that it has been methodically applied for the relief of consti- 
pation. Besides (1) improving the appetite, it (2) excites the muscular 
action of the intestines, and (3) it augments the secretions of the alimen- 
tary mncous membrane. It is particularly useful in the constipation 
of debilitated and anzemic females, sedentary persons, and old people. 
He administers arsenious acid in the dose of six to ten milligrammes, 
twice or thrice a day, with food. Sometimes smaller doses suffice. It 
may be used steadily for some time—PA77. Med. Times. 





Treatment of Cancrum Oris.—0Of all the local remedies or ap- 
plications I have resorted to in such cases, I have never found any ap- 
plication so useful or so effectual as hydrochloric acid. Neither nitric 
acid, nitrate of silver, nor chlorate of potash, nor any other remedy 
that I have ever tried, except hydrochloric acid, did I ever find of the 
least use in checking cancrum oris. I have almost never found hydro- 
chloric acid to fail to check the progress of this dreadful disease at 
once, and bring on a most rapid and healthy action in the part. Nor 
does it cause so much pain or suffering to the little patient as one 
would suppose, seeing that the gangrenous spot is almost entirely with- 
out feeling at thistime. This acid is easily applied to the ulcer by 
means of a feather or small camel-hair brush. I have cured many 
cases of cancrum oris by this means.—Dr. McGreevy, in British Med. 


Journal. 


Turk on the Treatment of Diarrhea in Children by 
Acorn-coffee.—Dr. Theodore Tiirk (M/ed.-Chir. Centralblatt, No. 1, 
1873) says that, after considerable experience, he and many of his col- 
leagues have arrived at the conclusion that, in cases of chronic catarrh 
of the bowels, drugs seldom produce the desired effects. A series of 
vareful observations, however, have shown him that roasted acorns, 
prepared as coffee, with a few beans of the real article, form the best 
dietetic and at the same time medicinal remedy. Often when nitrate 
of silver, tannin, Dover’s powder, ete., have proved useless, the simple 
acorn-coffee (boiled, in cases of specially profuse diarrhcea, with from 
one to three grains of tannin, and in meteorism or sickness, with the 
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addition of a piece of orange-peel to the decoction) has, from the first, 
lessened the stools and improved their quality, and very shortly restor- 
ed appetite and nutrition. At the same time the children become not 
fat, but healthy. The acorn-coffee is more effcacious than alkalies, pre- 
parations of lime, tonics (Peruvian bark and extract) and carminatives. 
Moreover, the children drink it readily, without becoming tired, and 
the painful, formal, and frequent administration of medicine is avoided. 
—London Med. Record. 


Quinine as an Oxytoxic.—We have previously mentioned that 
Monteverdi and others concluded that quinine is a valuable oxytoxic. 
We find in the Courier Médical of the 18th of January, that M. Ran- 
cillia, of Caen, a veterinary surgeon, has experimented with quinine, 
and the result fully corroborates Monteverdi. He administered this 
agent to several animals for the purpose of exciting premature labor, 
and in each case it accomplished the purpose with safety to both foetus 
and the mother. 

It may be appropriate to add here, that MM. Gueneau, de Mussy, 
and Barthes have for years used quinine in the treatment of metror- 
rhagia, especially in heemorrhages which occur several days after 
delivery and are accompanied by “fever with daily exacer bations, and 
it has often succeeded when ergot and other heemostatics failed. 

It is necessary to give the remedy in doses of eight grains every 
two hours. It is not often necessary to continue the quinine beyond a 
single day, but it may be continued for several days as a precaution, 
though the hemorrhage should have ceased. 


Treatment of Gonorrhea by Tanno-Glycerine Paste.— 
Dr. Tomowrrz, K.K., Regiments Arzt, Austrian army, reports the suc- 
cessful employment of a modified Schuster’s (Aix-la-Chapelle) tanno- 
glycerine paste for syphilis and gonorrhea. Tis formula is as fol- 
lows :— 

Se I vv hevadsdsandvanrsmnskerae SE 
Opii a! (kv season neh eens SO 
: Gylcerine. . baspeneue gener siekeelis .. ..q. Ss. ut ft. pasta. 


Some 50-60 drops casts are requisite to bring the paste to a 
proper consistency. A sound or elastic bougie is dipped into the 
paste warmed over a stove or spirit-lamp, and thus smeared, is intro- 
duced into the orificium penis to the fossa navicularis, where it is held 
for five minutes. This operation is repeated three times a day. In 
gleet the catheter or bougie is carried back to the bladder and slowly 
withdrawn, so as to bring the paste into contact with every surface of 
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the urethra. Even in acute cases the pain is but very slight— Allg, 


Militar. Zeit. 


Digitalis in the Failing Heart and Delirium of Acute Dis- 
eases,—Dr. Lirtix (/rish Hospital Gazette, January 15, 1873) ree- 
ommends the use of digitalis in febrile cases in which stimulants are 
either not well borne or are contra-indicated, as, for example, in 
most cases where renal affection is present. He has given it in more 
than twenty cases, including six of typhus and one of rheumatic fever, 
the remainder being cases of enteric fever. He usually gives half- 
drachm doses of the tincture every three or four hours, rarely every 
hour, and discontinues the medicine when the pulse falls to eighty. 
Along with the digitalis he gives wine and brandy. In one case of 
rheumatic fever, where stimulants could not be borne, he used tincture 
of digitalis alone. After several doses nausea occurred. The tincture 
was therefore discontinued, and a hypodermic injection, composed of 
one-eightieth of a grain of atropia, one-fortieth of a grain of digitalin, 
and one-fourth of a grain of morphia, was substituted. The patient 
eventually recovered.— Phila. Med. Times. 


Digitalis an Anaphrodisiac.—M. Govrvatr, in the course of a 
paper published in the Gazette Médicale de Paris, on the action of dig- 
italis, says: “ When digitalis or digitalin is administered for some time 
to a man in full possession of sexual powers, these become graduaily 
weakened, the propensities disappear, formation of the liquor seminis 
diminishes, and may at last cease altogether. The anaphrodisiac pro- 
perties of the drug are the secret of its good effect in spermatorrhcea.” 


Therapeutic Uses of Silicate of Soda.——MM. Parition and 
Rasvreavu recently communicated to the Academy of Sciences, at 
Paris, a report of their researches on the action of silicate of soda. 
The therapeutical effects of this salt are especially worthy of notice. 
They have recently been tested by some of the hospital surgeons here, 
particularly Dr. Mare See and Dr. Dubreuil, and the results have 
been very remarkable. Silicate of soda is said by them to be highly 
efticacious in catarrh of the bladder, where the urine tends to undergo 
ammoniacal fermentation, in venereal runnings, in specific ulcerations, 
ete. It acts in dissolving and destroying organic corpuscles, the glob- 
ules of pus, and all the microscopical parasites which produce corrup- 
tion. It also seems to exert a certain action on the tissues. In their 
communication to the Academy the authors draw the attention of the 
profession to various other therapeutical properties of the salt, but 
they add that as yet they are not able to assert the perfect harmlessness 
of silicate of soda taken internally.— Lancet. 
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EUCALYPTS OF AUSTRALIA. 
BY CHRISTIAN HOFFMANN. 


Tne Eucalypts are a genus of trees of the natural order Myrtacez ; 
they are evergreens, with entire and leathery leaves, which instead of 
having one surface towards the sky and the other towards the earth, 
are often placed with their edges in this direction, so that each side 
is exposed to the light. 

This genus, of which at present some one hundred and forty species 
are known, forms one of the most characteristic features of Australian 
vegetation, in which it also occupies a very large place, comprising a 
great number of forest trees, many of them of magnificent proportions. 
Under favorable conditions of growth, viz., in the sheltered depressions 
within the Ranges, many varieties attain colossal size ; in more open 
places, however, they usually occur as middle-sized trees. Amongst 
the species which embrace trees of gigantic growth may be enumer- 
ated: Lucalyptus amygdalina, Labillardiére—one of the Pepper- 
mint-trees; L’ucalyptus goniocalyx, Ferd. Mueller—one of the White 
Gum-trees ; Hucalyptus Stuartiana, Ferd. Mueller—also one of 
the White Gum-trees ; Hucalyptus obliqua, L’Heritier, the Stringbark- 
tree. 

A tree of Eucalyptus amygdalina in the recesses of Dandenong, 
measured by Mr. D. Doyle, was found to have attained a height of 
42) feet. Mr. G. W. Robinson supposes this Eucalypt, towar rds the 
sources of the Yarra, to attain a height of 500 feet. THe found the 
circumference of a tree growing in the back ranges of Berwick to be 
81 feet, at the distance of 4 feet from the ground. A Encalptus on 
the Black Spur was measured by Mr. G. Klein, and its height found 
to be 480 feet, consequently exceeding by 40 feet twice the height 
of the towers of Notre-Dame Cathedral, and overtopping the 
tallest of the celebrated Seguota Wellingtonias, or Big Tree of Cal- 
ifornia, by 155 feet; as, according to J. D. Whitney, State Geolo- 
gist, the Sequoia, known by the name of “ Keystone State,” in the 
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Calaveras grove, stands at the head of the Big Trees, with an elevation 
of 325 feet, and this, he adds, is the tallest tree yet measured on this 
continent, so far as our information goes. 

If the size of these Eucalypts is astonishing, not less remarkable is 
the quantity of timber supported by the soil in the places where they 
grow. Inthe State forest at Dandenong (Victoria), it was found by 
actual measurement that an acre of ground contained twenty large 
trees of an apparent average height of ‘about 350 feet, and thirty- eight 

saplings of an apparent average height of about fifty feet ; the land be- 
ing occupied besides with a dense undergrow th. Again, in one of the 
densest parts of the Mount Macedon State forest, an acre of messmate 
(Eucalyptus fissilis, Ferd. Mueller) forest was found to contain forty- 
two large standing trees and twelve saplings. Many of the largest of 
these trees were from six to seven feet in diameter, four feet from the 
ground, and from 200 to 220 feet high. These measurements. were 
taken by Messrs. Couchman and R. Brough Smyth; the latter gentle- 
man states that in the Mount Juliet Ranges, he Seni trees of far 
greater height and standing much closer together than in the Macedon 
Ranges. The Eucalypts are of very rapid growth, and it is more than 
probable that the extraordinary dimensions which some of these trees 
have attained is not so much the result of a very great age, but is 
rather due to an extreme rapidity of growth. This marvellous quickness 
of growth, combined with a perfect fitness to resist drought, has ren- 
dered many of these trees famed abroad. Baron Von Mueller says: 
“In Australian vegetation we probably possess the means of obliter- 
ating the rainless zones of the globe, to spread at last woods over our 
deserts, and thereby to mitigate the distressing drought, and to anni- 
hilate perhaps even that occasionally dry heat evolved by the sun’s 
rays from the naked ground throughout extensive regions of the in- 
terior, and wafted with the current of air to the east and south, miseries 
from which the prevalence of sea breezes renders the more littoral tracts 
of West and North Australia almost free.” Again: “ Even the rugged 
escarpments of the desolate ranges of Tunis, Algiers, and Morocco 
might become wooded ; even the Sahara itself, if it could not be con- 
quered and rendered habitable, might have the extent of its oases vastly 
augmented ; fertility might be secured again to the Holy Land, and rain 
to the Asiatic plateau or the desert of Atacama, or timber and fuel be 
furnished to Natal and La Plata.” A great many of these trees are 
valuable for their timber, their barks, their secretions of gum-resins, 
and for the essential oils obtained from their leaves, each of which has 
been treated of, more or less, in detail, under their respective headings, 
in the following pages. 
Before quitting this part of the subject, it may be desirable to speak 
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in detail of the Lucalyptus globulus, for the reason that this is the 
species which has been introduced into Southern Europe, Algeria, ete., 
and is therefore better known outside of Australia than any of the 
other varieties, and has consequently been made the subject of closer 
investigation. It may here be remarked that the introduction of this 
and other species of the genus in other countries is mainly due to the 
exertions of Baron Von Mueller. 

The Zucalyptus globulus, Labillardiere—the Blue Gum-tree (so call- 
ed for the peculiar hue of its foliage) of Victoria and Tasmania (but 
not of New South Wales and West Australia) is restricted to the two 
former colonies. The Eucalyptus megacarpa, Ferd. Mueller, which 
constitutés the blue gum-tree of Western Australia, rivals that of Vie- 
toria and Tasmania in size, but is otherwise very distinct. The blue 
gum-tree in Victoria often reaches to nearly 300 feet, and to 120 feet 
without a lateral branch, presenting a most noble object in the land- 
scape. A plank of this wood was imported into England for the Great 
Exhibition ; it measured one hundred feet in length, two feet six inches 
broad, and three inches in thickness, and sold for more than £100. 
Its leaves are from four to seven inches long, and one inch in breadth, 
shining on both surfaces. Like its congeners, this tree is of very rapid 
grow th; the leaves and roots have a very great absorbent power for 
moisture, thus having a tendency to dry the earth under it, which 
makes the tree peculiarly suitable for marshy, and in consequence un- 
healthy districts. 

M. Papillon, who has written a memoir upon the Hucalyptus glo- 
bulus, considered from an hygienic, economic, medicinal, and pharma- 
ceutical point of view, gives the following particulars as to pharma- 
ceutical preparations obtained from it. Besides the essence eucalyptol 
to which the Eucalyptus largely owes its medicinal properties, it contains 
a solid, resinous, bitter principle, little known as yet, from which the 
leaves derive their febrifuge qualities. 

The following preparations, ete., are at present manufactured from 
Eucalyptus : 

1. The essence, which is administered in doses of a few grms. 
in the form of globules. 

2. Leaf-powder, which contains all the active principles of the 
plant (essential oil, tannin, bitter principle), and which is prescribed 
in doses of 4, 8, 12, and even 16 grms. daily. 

3. The infusion and decoction of the leaves. With half a leaf, 
(about 1 grm.) it is possible to aromatize three or four cups, afford- 
ing a good substitute for tea, employed as a stimulating drink. 
For topic applications, 8 grms. in decoction, in a litre of water, 
foms a liquor well charged with the principles indicated. 
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4. Water distilled from the leaves, which may be advantageously 
used with stimulating drinks. 

5. Aqueous extract, alcoholic extract, employed as febrifuges. 

6. Tincture, or alcholate. 

7. A liquor which is similar to the liquor of mastic, and a wine 
which is a tonic and febrifuge. 

8. Cigars and cigarettes. 

Dr. Gimbert has studied on himself the effects of essence (essential 
oil) of Eucalyptus when taken into the system. He took various doses 
of from ten to twenty drops. He found it had a soothing effect. It 
diminishes the vascular tension, and the sense of comfort arising from 
it induces sleep. A very strong dose produces a temporary excitement, 
headache, and a slight fatigue. 

Dr. Rabuteau states that the leaves contain no alkaloid. Count 
Millard de Marafy, from experiments instituted by him, announces 
that the leaves can be used as a substitute for sumach. The tincture 
is stated to be an excellent remedy against ague and intermittent 
fever, especially that kind which is often epidemic in marshy districts, 
and Spanish physicians have pronounced it efficacious in such cases. 
Other preparations alluded to in above list’ possess powerful tonic and 
diffusible stimulant properties, performing remarkable cures in cases. 
of chronic catarrh and dyspepsia, and some form an excellent anti- 
septic application to wounds. From this it will be seen that this 
Eucalypt may become of very great importance in a medicinal point 
of view, if in no other; and considering their analogy in other respects, 
it would not be surprising if many other of the species were found to 
possess equally important properties. 


I.—TIMBER OF THE EUCALYPTS. 


The timber of the Eucalypts, when green, is generally soft, but when 
cut into beams, planks, etc., and exposed for a short time to atmos- 
pheric influence, becomes very hard, and in consequence difficult 
to work ; this hardening is attributed to the increased density of the 
woody structure and to the soliditication of the gum resin, which is 
copiously distributed throughout the substance. 

This genus furnishes the most important of the native woods 
employed for economical purposes ; and, according to their individual 
properties, often strongly marked, are well adapted for the various 
purposes of the shipbuilder, millwright, wheelwright, coachmaker, and 
‘arpenter; and many, from the great beauty of the polish which they 
are capable of receiving, are justly favorites with the cabinet maker. 

The timber of HLucalyptus marginata, Smith—the Swan River or 
West Australian mahogany, or mahogany eucalypt (restricted to West- 
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ern Australia), is worthy of special notice, from the wonderful prop- 
erty it possesses of being absolutely impervious to the inroads of the 
Limnoria, Teredo, and Chelura; a property which eminently adapts it 
for the construction of wharves, jetties, and all work of naval archi- 
tecture exposed to sea-water ; it moreover resists the attacks of 
termites, and on this account is extensively employed in India for 
‘ailway sleepers. 

The timber of Lucalyptus rostrata, Schlechtendal—the Red Gum- 
tree (but not the red gum-tree of Western Australia, which is widely 
different), possesses the properties ascribed to Hucalyptus marginata, 
almost in an equal degree. 


IIL—THE BARK OF THE EUCALYPTS. 


The bark of some of these trees is remarkable for its hardness, 
notably so that of the so-called iron-bark tree (Hucalyptus Leucoxry- 
lon, Ferd. Mueller), which is particularly thick and rugged, and 
studded with deposits of a dark thick gum-resin: others are thick and 
bulky, of a lax and what might be termed fibrous texture; this 
especially holds good with regard to that of the so-called stringy-bark 
tree (Lucalyptus obliqua, L’Heritier), which is removed in large sheets 
and employed for roofing purposes in the interior, affording a cool 
and effectual shelter from the sun and rain. The aborigines are very 
dexterous in the art of separating it from the tree and flattening it for 
the purpose alluded to. Some species throw off their outer bark in 
longitudinal strips, which, hanging down from the stems and branches, 
present a very singular appearance. Amongst a variety of material 
upon which I experimented with the view of ascertaining their appli- 
‘ability to paper-making, were the barks of a number of species of 
Eucalypts. From my samples of paper it was inferred that the 
barks of Hucalyptus obliqua, 1’VWer., Hucalyptus rostrata, Schi., Fu- 
calyptus amygdalina, Lab., Eucalyptus globulus, Lab., Eucalyptus 
goniocalyx, F. M., Hucalyptus corymbosa, Sm., Eucalyptus Leucoxy- 
lon, F. M., Eucalyptus longifolia, Link., and Hucalyptus Stuartiana, 
F. M., were all well adapted for the manufacture of packing paper, 
mill and paste boards ; that of the 4. globulus possibly also for print- 
ing paper; and that of the “4. obliqua also for printing and even for 
writing paper. From this it may be inferred that they are not un- 
likely to meet with applications in this branch of industry. 

The barks of many of the species are remarkable for their astringent 
qualities, and, upon examination, were found to contain appreciable 
quantities of tannin. From my determinations the following have 
been selected, which may serve to show the probable value of the 
barks as tanning materials :— 
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Tasre.—Showing the percentage of Tannic and Gallic acids in the 
barks of some species of Eucalypts. 











Systematic Names. | Vernacular Name. | Locality, Tannic Acid, | Gallic Acid, 
| | 
a8 , ? 
Eucalyptus Stuartiana. | Mountain Ash. | Gippsland. 4.6 0.7 
3 longfolia. | Woollybutt. | Re 8.3 2.8 
sid corymbosa, Bloodwood tree. | iad 2.7 0.8 








III.——-GUM-RESINS OF THE EUCALYPTS. 


These are produced in greater or lesser quantities by all the species 
of this genus; from this circumstance the Eucalypts are almost uni- 
versally called by the colonists “ gum-trees.” 

These substances occur within the trunks of trees of all sizes, in 
flattened cavities in the otherwise solid wood, which often lie parallel 
to the rings of growth. In such places the deposition of the gum-resin, 
which is at first a viscid liquid, becomes gradually inspissated, and 
subsequently hard and brittle. The liquid gum-resin may be obtained 
be making incisions in the stems of growing trees; they are very vis- - 
cid, treacle-like fluids, not differing in chemical composition from those 
which have undergone indurations, save that they contain more water ; 
the indurated loses from 15 to 20, and the liquid gum-resin about 65 
per cent. at a temperature of 212° F. When thus dried they are 
exceedingly friable and easily pulverized. 

In their general characteristics, these gum-resins resemble each other 
very closely. In the solid form they present the appearance of small 
angular masses, not unfrequently intermixed with particles of wood. 
The prevailing color is dark-red brown, in some cases dull, with olive 
and yellowish tints, in others bright ruby colored and transparent ; 
black and opaque pieces are also very commonly interspersed through } 
each of the varieties described. In the mouth they are tough, adhere 
to the teeth, and color the saliva red; their taste is intensely astringent, 
with a slight bitter flavor; in this respect, however, there is some dis- 
similarity. 

The gum-resin from Eucalyptus resinifera is that which is known 
under the name of Botany Bay kino; it is for all medicinal purposes 
considered equal to kino; that from Lucalyptus rostrata is preferred 
to others as a therapeutic, and as an astringent is particularly adminis- 
tered in Europe and India in cases of chronic diarrhoea. The solvent 
action of water upon these gum-resins differs according to the species 
operated on. The aqueous solutions give an acid reaction; in these 
solutions acetate of lead gives copious gelatinous precipitates ; solu- 
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tion of gelatin causes precipitates, which however do not in any case 
appear to be so abundant as might have been anticipated from the in- 
tense astringent taste of these gum-resins. Terric salts give precipi- 
tates of various shades of green and black; mineral acids produce 
bulky flocculent deposits. ’ 

These bodies, so far as I am aware, have hitherto been but very 
cursorily examined; they offer an interesting field for chemical in- 
vestigation. 


IV.—ESSENTIAL OILS FROM THE EUCALYPTS. 


To Baron von Mueller is due the credit of having been the first to 
draw attention to this important subject—important, whether regarded 
from a scientific or industrial point of view, as will be conceded 
on becoming acquainted with their valuable properties. At 
his suggestion, Messrs. Bosisto and Johnson entered upon the 
preparation of the essential oils from a number of species of the 
genus; in each case determining the yield, etc., ete., the material upon 
which their experiments were conducted having been supplied by 
Baron von Mueller, all uncertainty regarding the: true botanical name 
of the trees from which the s samples were obtained has been removed. 
The supply of material from which these oils are prepared is almost 
unlimited: the plants furnishing it constituting the great bulk of the 
forest vegetation of the country. Speaking of Victoria alone, the area 
in that colony occupied by forest trees and scrubs has been estimated 
at 73,000 square miles, of which 71,500 square miles are occupied by 
Eucalypts of various species ; and wherever these trees are felled for 
timber (this more especially applies to Lucalyptus globulus, the timber 
of which is always in great demand), the foliage which otherwise is was- 
ted would be available in great abundance for the extraction of the oil. 

Mr. Jas. Bosisto, with a praiseworthy spirit of enterprise, entered 
upon the preparation of these oils on a large scale, with what success 
(commercially speaking) I am, however, not prepared to state. The 
similarity in the general properties of these oils is so great that it may 
suflice to make some general allusions to them here, referring the rea- 
der for fuller information to the short descriptive account of each of the 
various oils given under their respective headings further on. They 
are all soluble in all proportions in turpentine, both fat and drying 
oils, benzine, naphtha, ether, chloroform, and absolute alcohol. Spirits 
of wine dissolves them pretty freely ; and water on being agitated 
with an excess takes up in most instances about 1 per cent. by weight. 

Inasmuch as they all possess medicinal properties, they will no 
doubt ultimately meet with extensive application in medicine. 

As solvents for a great variety of resinous substances, they are all 
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more or less excellent ; amongst other resins dissolved by them, is, sin- 
gular to say, the fossil Kaurie gum (Dummara Australis) of New 
Zealand, a resin, the exportation of which in large quantities has 
hitherto been retarded in consequence of the difficulty experienced in 
bringing it into perfect solution. From this it will be seen that these 
oils are well adapted for the preparation of varnishes and lackers. 

For illuminating purposes they are equally valuable. In all cases 
they burn with a brilliant flame, almost equal, and in some cases even 
superior, to that from the best American kerosene, whilst the odor, if 
any, produced by their combustion, is more agreeable, and, unlike it, 
they leave no stain upon paper or clothing. Notwithstanding that the 
quantity of oil obtained from each species was determined with con- 
siderable accuracy, the results cannot be regarded as absolutely con- 
stant under all circumstances ; great variations will be perceptible in 
the producing powers of oil-bearing trees, due to differences in age 
(experiments proved that a much larger yield was obtained from the 
more perfectly matured leaf than from those of younger growth), in 
the localities where grown, whether in high or low, moist or dry 
ground, in the time of the year when the leaves were gathered, and in 
climatic influences generally. 

The apparatus employed by me, when preparing any of the Euca- 
lyptine oils, was the ordinary still, inside of which was placed a strong 
wire-net basket, about two or three inches less in diameter than the 
still, and having legs so as to raise it about an inch from the botttom. 
By this arrangement the material operated upon was prevented from 
coming into direct contact with the surface of the still. The leaves 
having been introduced into the basket, water was poured on, the still 
adjusted as for an ordinary distillation, and direct heat applied. The 
oil passes over and condenses with the aqueous vapor, and from the 
watery portion of the distillate is separated by mechanical means. 
When steam is at command the above method can, it is needless to say, 
be greatly improved upon. 

As previously stated, the Hwucalyptus globulus is perhaps the 
species best known outside Australia, from the fact of its having been 
introduced into Europe, etc., and has therefore been most handy for 
investigation. It is consequently the oil from this tree which has 
received most attention— Canada Pharm. Journal. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE WATERS OF MASSENA SPRINGS, 
ST. LAWRENCE CO., NEW YORK. 


BY PROF. FERDINAND F. MAYER. 


Aratemperature of 60° F. the specific gravity is 1.0817; that of 
water, 1.000. 

When taken from the flasks the water is perfectly clear, and exhales 
a strong odor of sulphuretted hydrogen. After exposure to the air 
for half a day it shows a faint effervescence, small bubbles continuing 
for some time to rise to the surface, while a precipitation of sulphur 
oceurs which disappears again after one day, when no more odor of 
sulphuretted hydrogen is perceptible. 

The water has a faintly acid reaction, which becomes stronger on 
evaporating a large quantity, but nearly disappears on evaporating to 
dryness. 

The solid residue from 1000 parts at 850° F. is 3.38; from one 
(wine) gallon, 198.679 grains. 

The following exhibit shows the composition of the solid and gaseous 





ingredients: 
A—in one litre. B—in one gallon. 
(A) (B) 
Chloride of sodium..... 1.86795 grammes, 79.792 grains. 
Chloride of potassium... 0.00871 - 0.508 
Chloride of magnesium. . 0.51308 * 29.927 « 
Bromide of magnesium. . 0.01155 0.673 * 
Bicarbonate of lime..... 0.08319 ” 4.852 & 
Bicarbonate of iron..... 0.008388 “ 0488 « 
Sulphate of lime........ 1.04116 i 60.9381 “ 
Sulphate of soda........ 0.06003 * 3.501 « 
Phosphate of soda...... 0.02263 6“ 1.320 « 
Hyposulphite of soda.... 0.07210 m 4.205 
Sulphide of sodium..... 0.02410 « 1405 * 
Silicate of soda and 0.19160 & 11.176 « 
organic compounds, 
8.40448 198.678 
Sulphuretted a, free, 0.0155 grammes, | 9, 373. ce 
hydrogen ) 4, half combined, 0.0175 “ ict 


Per gallon, 5.807 cubic inches. 
The water in its qualities and composition is said to bear great 
resemblance to several European sulphur springs, and among them the 
baths of Eilsen in Germany and Baden in Austria. 
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THE NEW U.S. PHARMACOPCIA. 


Tue first improvement which meets the eye relates to the nomen- 
clature of definite chemical compounds. It will be remembered that 
in 1871 Professor Attfield, of Great Britain, read a paper before the 
Pharmaceutical Society, in which he advocated the alteration of the 
names of chemical compounds so as to accord with the more modern 
views held by the majority of chemists of the present day. <A list of 
the necessary changes was given, and this has formed the basis 
upon which the compilers of the Pharmacopeeia have founded the 
nomenclature which has been adopted. The old notions regarding 
the constitution of salts are now well-nigh exploded, and even were 
this not the case, the old names lack uniformity. Many a tyro in 
chemistry has puzzled his brains to find out the reason why substances 
of similar composition should be designated by names having dif- 
ferent significations: for instance, why sulph: ite of soda should be the 
sulphate. of an oxide; and sulphate of i iron, which is of similar com- 
position, should be termed the sulphate of a metal. These difficulties 
will no longer recur under the present system. Thus, nitrate of am- 
monia becomes nitrate of ammonéuwim; bicarbonate of soda, bicar- 
bonate of sodiwm, ete. The termination of the Latin name undergoes 
a corresponding change, as sod7z instead of soda. 

The systems of weights and measurement remain as they were, and 
though it would have been desirable that the metrical system, or even 
the plan of proportional weights, had been adopted, the committee of 
revision found that the amount of time at their disposal would not al- 
low of their making changes of such magnitude. 

The division of articles of materia medica into primary and second- 
ary lists is still retained, as also that of the preparations. From the 
primary list one article—Ol. Bubulum—has been dismissed; while 
Gelsemium, Iydrastis, and Ruta have been transferred to it from 
the secondary list; as also Acid. Valerianic and Zinci Valerianas 
from the former preparations. In addition to these, twenty-four new 
articles have been admitted ; these are: 

Acidum Carbolicum ; Acid. Carbol. a Acidum Oxalicum ; 
Aimmonii Nitras ; Calcii Hypophosphis ; Cannabis Americana ; Can- 
nabis Indica; Cerii Oxalas; Chloral; Cinchona; Conii Fructus ; 
Cuprum; Ferri Hypophosphis; Gossypii Radicis Cortex ; Iodofor- 
mum ; Origanum ; Physostigma ; Potassii Iypophosphis ; Potassii Sul- 
phis; Sodii Bicarb. Venalis; Sodii Hypophosphis; Sodii Hyposul- 
phis; Sodii Nitras; Zinci Oxidum Venale. 

From the secondary list four articles—Aletris, Angelica, Arum, 
and Gossypii Radix—have been dismissed, and three articles have 
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been added, viz.: Asclepias Incarnata, Asclepias Syriaca, and Cas- 
tanea. 

Turning to the preparations, we find that seven articles have been 
omitted ; these are Acet. Colchici; Acid. Hydriodic Dilut; Ext. 
Cannabis Purificat ; Ext. Conii Fluid; Ext. Stramonii; Sodie Vale- 
rianas ; and Tinect. Aconiti Fol. 

A nuwnber of the older preparations have been modified in various 
ways, some of them so as to be almost unrecognizable, while eighty- 
four new compounds have been added. These may be noticed under 
the following classification : 

Chemical Compounds.—Four salts of Ammonium have been added 
—the Benzoate, Bromide, purified Chloride, and Iodide. Digitalin 
has also been officinally recognized, as also Citrate of Iron and 
Strychnia ; Oxalate of Iron; Yellow Oxide of Mercury ; Citrate of 
Lithium; Pyroxylon; Soda and Arseniate of Soda. 

Aceta.—Colchici dismissed, Opii modified by the omission of the 
saffron. 

Aque.—aAcidi Carbolici (two fluid drachms to the pint) and Anisi 
have been added. 

Charte.—A. new class, containing Cantharides paper, and Charta 
Sinapis, a substitute for the old-fashioned mustard plaster. While 
speaking of vesicants, Cantharidal Collodion may be noticed. This is 
rendered more flexile, and, at the same time, more powerful and 
speedy in action, by the addition of Castor oil and Canada balsam, 
The same substances are also added to Collodion for the purpose of 
rendering it “ flexile.” 

Emplastra.—To these is added a plaster made of alcoholic extract 
of Aconite root incorporated with Emp. Resinz. 

Extracta.—The extract of stramonium, a preparation which has so 
often proved of an unreliable character, has been dismissed, as also 
the purified extract of Cannabis, Extracta Cannabis American., 
Cannabis Indice, Physostigmatis and Stramonii seminis have been 
added. 

The term Alcoholicum, as applied to extracts, has been discontinued 
except in those cases where there are two extracts of the same sub- 
stance, as with belladonna, conium, and hyoscyamus. 

Extracta Fluida.—Of this class, only one preparation—that of 
conium—has been dismissed, while the additions have been quite 
numerous, showing the increased favor with which this convenient 
form of medicine is regarded. The mode of preparation has also 
been materially changed, and the use of glycerine substituted for 
that of sugar, formerly added as a preservative. As far as the ex- 
perience of the writer goes, this is a step in the right direction, and 
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we believe will generally be so regarded. The strength of the fluid 
extracts has been arranged so that sixteen fluid ounces shall equal 
sixteen ounces of the crude drug—a rule to which there were former- 
ly some exceptions. Any deviation from this rule, on the part of 
manufacturers, should be strongly discountenanced by pharmacists, 
and the pharmacopeeial requirements zealously guarded. An artful 
evasion has lately come under the observation of the writer, in which 
the strength of particular preparations is made dependent on the 
amount of active ingredient represented by an infusion of the crude 
drug. This is a tacit admission of the uncertain and variable strength 
of the preparation, and may be held to mean almost anything the 
manufacturer pleases, as there is no pharmacopeeial or officinal state- 
ment of the amount of active matter contained in infusions. In very 
few instances would the strength of such extracts correspond with 
more than seventy-five per cent. of the crude ingredient; and in some 
cases—for example, pareira brava—it is probable that simple infusion 
of that drug would not represent twenty-five per cent. of its real 
strength. 

The additions to this class are Extracta Belladonna Rad.; Ca- 
lumbee ; Chimaphile ; Conii fructus; Corni Floride; Cubebe ; 
Digitalis; Erigerontis Canad.; Gelsemii; Geranii; Glycyrrhize ; 
Gossypii ; Hydrastis ; Krameria; Matico; Mezerei; Pareirze; Rubi ; 
Sabine ; Scillee; Senegze; and Stillingiz. 

Glycerita—This is a new class in which the solvent is, of course, 
glycerine, and in which the proportion of active ingredient is, gener- 
ally, one troy ounce to four fluid ounces. The class embraces Gly- 
cerita Acidi Carbolici; Acidi Gallici; Acidi Tannici; Picis Liquide 
and Sodii Boratis. 

Linimenta.—Aconiti and Plumbi Subacetatis are the only addi- 
tions. 

Liquores.—The new solutions are Arsenici Chloridi; Sodii Ar- 
seniatis ; Potassii Permanganatis ; Zinci Chloridi; and Ferri Chloridi. 
The last is almost identical with the British preparation of similar 
name, and we presume is introduced for the purpose of furnishing 
an extemporaneous method of making the tincture. Liquor Am- 
monii Acet. may also be made extemporaneously, and solutions of the 
requisite strength are provided for the purpose. 

Spiritus.—That of Juniper is the only addition; Sp. Chloroformi is 
slightly modified, and Sp. &theris Nit. is materially changed in its 
manner of preparation. 

Succit.—Two preparations—Conii and Taraxaci—similar to those of 
the British Pharmacopeeia are introduced. 
Suppositoria.—Convenient formule, with ol. theobroma as a vehi- 
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cle, are introduced. The additions are Acid. Carbolici; Tannici ; 
Aloes; Assafcetidee; Belladonnee ; Morphie; Opii; Plumbi, and 
Plumbi et Opii. 

Tincture.—The tincture of Aconite leaves has been dismissed, 
and those of Orange Peel and Benzoin admitted. Some of the tinc- 
tures have been materially altered in strength, and some much modi- 
fied as to the ingredients. Thus, coloring substances have been 
generally omitted, as the saffron in Tinct. Aloes et Myrrh, and Rhei 
et Senne. As we have before remarked, tincture of iron may be 
made at once by mixing the liquor with the requisite quantity of spirit. 

Unguenta.—The new ointments comprise those of Carbolic acid, 
Cantharides, Red Iodide of Mercury, Yellow Oxide of Mercury, Meze- 
reon and Iodide of Lead. Simple ointment is now directed to be 
made with yellow wax, which will materially change the color of other 
ointments, of which it forms the basis. As neat’s-foot oil has been dis- 
missed, Citrine ointment is made altogether of lard. 

There are some other alterations and additions, but as we have al- 
Iuded to those which are most important, we must bring this somewhat 
extended article to a close—Can. Pharm. Jour. 








HYDRASTIS CANADENSIS, OR GOLDEN SEAL, AND ITS 
ALKALOIDS. 


Dr. Van ver Espr has recently presented to the Royal Society of 
Medical and Natural Sciences at Brussels an interesting memoir upon 
the Hydrastis Canadensis. This plant, known also under the name 
of Golden Seal, is, as its name indicates, a native of Canada, and be- 
longs to the order Ranunculacez. It is the rhizome, which is yellow, 
lactescent when freshly fractured, tortuous, and composed of nodose, 
fleshy tubercles, furnished with numerous long fibres, that is employed 
in medicine. Two alkaloids have been found in it: one yellow, ber- 
berine; the other white, hydrastine. j 

Berberine, which is also found in the barberry, calumba root, and 
elsewhere, appears in the form of small concentrically grouped prisms, 
or clear yellow silky needles. It is inodorous, but possesses a persis- 
tent bitter taste; it is slightly soluble in cold_alcohol or distilled water, 
and perfectly insoluble in ether. With hydrochloric acid it forms a 
salt which crystallizes in slender yellow needles. 

Hlydrastine crystallizes in white shining four-sided prisms, which 
lose their transparence upon desiccation. It is very bitter and pun- 
gent, and provokes in the mouth a feeling of numbness which causes 
it to be employed as a local anesthetic. Nearly insoluble in water, it 
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is freely soluble in alcohol, ether, chloroform, and benzine. As the last 
three do not dissolve berberine, the hydrastine may be easily extracted 
by treating the powdered root in a displacement apparatus with either 
of those solvents. The proportion so obtained is about 13 per cent. 

In America neither berberine nor hydrastine is prescribed, but a 
erystalline substance known under the name of hydrastine, which is 
said to be a mixture of hydrochlorate of berberine and hydrastine. 
The purity of this product depends upon its mode of extraction. 
Among the processes indicated, that of Professor Wayne is the most 
simple. It consists in the maceration of the powdered root of the 
golden seal and displacement by cold water. The product is treated 
with hydrochloric acid, the precipitate separated by filtration and 
washed, treated with alcohol and left to crystallize. 

The hydrastine appears under the form of yellow acicular crys- 
tals, without acid or alkaline reaction, and yielding upon trituration a 
clear yellow powder. It is soluble in boiling alcohol, insoluble in 
eold alcohol, ether, chloroform, spirits of turpentine, and distilled 
water; but these various liquids acquire a yellow tint and contain hy- 
drastine. 

The rhizome of the golden seal is a bitter tonic analogous to calum- 
ba. It is administered in the form of powder, in doses from half a 
gramme toa gramme anda half. The hy drastine is prescribed in doses 
x from five na fifty centigrammes. In larger doses these substances act 
as laxatives, similarly to rhubarb. This latter effect, in the absence of 
any cathartic or irritant principle, M. Van der Corput thinks would 
be due to a kind of indigestion, or the stimulation of the mechanical 
action of the digestive organs under the influence of large doses of 
the drug. The affections for which it is stated hydrastine may be 
beneficially employed are those connected closely with at my and in- 
creased secretion of the mucous surfaces. A decoction for external 
use is prepared by boiling thirty parts of the bruised root in five 
hundred parts of water.—J did. 





THE CHINESE MATERIA MEDICA. 


A BELIEF in the specific action of drugs seems to have strongly in- 
fluenced medical practice in China, as it ‘did but lately that of Europe. 
Besides, the Chinese believe, as Europeans did in the middle ages, 
that the appearance of a substance will give a clue to the services it 
may render to man, 7. ¢., the doctrine of signatures. Thus the luciole 
is recommended for affections of the visual organs; a madder (/?ubia 
mungista), having a red root, is given for amenorrhea; Polygonum 
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tinctorium, which yields indigo, is reputed efficacious for eruptive 
fevers: the reniform fruit of the Aadsura chinensis is said to possess 
aphrodisiac properties: while ginseng, with its bifurcated root resem- 
bling the legs of a man, is looked upon as restoring virile powers to 
the sick and aged. Considerations of the same kind are, doubtless, 
the foundation of the reputation of the Cordiceps sinensis as exciting 
the genital organs; that of the Bidens parviflora as infallible in mak- 
ing the nails grow; of the Vitex incisa in making the beard grow ; and 
of the Apocynum juventus as arejuvenescent. These are strange illu- 
sions, but they merit indulgence from those whose ancestors admin- 
istered the lungwort to cure phthisis, the gromwell to cure the gravel, 
and the carrot for the jaundice. 

In other points the Chinese show more scientific tendencies. For 
instance, the astringent substances of the materia medica, whether 
vegetable (oak galls and Chinese galls, ete.) or mineral (alum, acetate 
and sulphate of iron, salts of lead, silver, etc.), are used like the bitters 
as tonics and febrifuges (Salix babylonica, Populus tremula, Dichroa 
Sbrifuga) to arrest perspiration, for atonic diarrhcea, and spermator- 
rhea. The aromatics, essential oils, and balsams obtained from the 
Labiatee, Umbelliferze, Composite, Myristicacese and Styracacer, 
garlic, santal, Daphnidium cubeba, ete., are used as diffusible stimu- 
lants, febrifuges, antispasmodics, and remedies for catarrhs; worm- 
wood and saffron are considered emmenagogues, and the abortive 
power of the ergots of rice and maize is well known. Mercurial 
preparations have been employed from time immemorial in Chinese 
medicine for syphilis; arsenic for strumous and herpetic affections and 
certain intermittent fevers; iron as a blood restorer. Borax is pre- 
scribed for aphthe ; nitrate of soda as a diuretic; carbonate of lime 
as an absorbent, and an oleo-calcareous liniment for burns. Ancient 
writers recommended the ashes of seaweed in cases of goitre. Other 
substances used by them as by Europeans are sulphur, acetate of 
copper, castor-oil, gamboge, aloes, rhubarb, aconite, veratrum, colchi- 
cum, camphor, musk, and opium. They have sternutatories, siala- 
gogues, and anthelmintics analogous to ours. Further, they pretend to 
possess a number of substances capable of preventing drunkenness 
(Betonica officinalis, Hovenia dulcis, Chrysanthemum album, nutmeg 
and borax), and others exercising an influence upon the lactic secre- 
tion, either by suspending it (sprouted barley) or increasing it (Sd/ene ? 
Alisa plantago). 

One thing is very remarkable, that surgical anzsthesia, general and 
local, has long been used in China. The great surgeon, Houa-To, 
who advocated hydropathy, used a species of Atropa described in the 
“Pun-Tsaou,” which produced an insensibility sufticient to permit him. 

28 
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to perform important operations upon the abdomen. The Datura 
alia has similar properties. Besides these, the Azalea procumbens, 
which they often associate with andromeda and henbane as a narcotic, 
produces, when mixed with powdered aconite root, a local anwsthesia 
which is utilized for small operations. 

Chinese medical men have recognized that there is an antagonism 
between certain substances; that they are incompatible in the same 
formula, and that they may be used reciprocally as antidotes. Thus, 
it is recommended to avoid the association of ta-ky (a species of Cur- 
duus) with Glycyrrhiza, Chameduphne and Llelminthocorton ; wasp 
stings, and the bites of scorpions, and even of venomons serpents, are 
recommended to be treated by the Bidens pareiforas; Nelumbo is to 
be administered to those poisoned by crabs, and the toxic effects of 
fungi averted by alum or the root of Cichorium, and those of aconite 
by Libenotis. An efficacious antidote to arsenic is said to exist in the 
Phaseolus angulatus, which would lead to the supposition that this 
species, belonging to a harmless genus, possesses exceptionally a 
pharmaco-dynamic activity comparable to that of the Calabar bean, 
and superior to that of another Leguminous plant, the Cytisus Labur- 
nuin, the toxic properties of which are perhaps analogous to those of 
the exotic Phascolus. 

Some of the observations of the Chinese show considerable sagacity, 
such as the favorable effects of sprouted barley in digestive disorders, 
the dispersive action exercised by nitre and sal ammoniac upon 
opacities of the cornea; the immunity from goitre enjoyed by persons 
drinking water preserved in leaden vessels, a circumstance which 
appears to point to the preparations of lead as preventive of that 
disease. Moreover, some of the substances vaunted as remedies in the 
East probably deserve testing by experiment and clinical observation. 
Such are the Anemarrhena usphodeloides employed for the same pur- 
poses as squills; the Pardunthus chinensis, to which is attributed 
various and remarkable properties; the Pupalia geniculata, the acrid 
root of which is a sialagogue, and employed in cases of rheumatism, 
-ete.; the Passerina Chamadaphne, a tincture of which is employed 
as a cordial, tonic, and febrifuge; the 2ehmannia chinensis, useful in 
general debility; the Dimorcephunthus edulis, frequently prescribed 
for loss of blood, heart disease, ete.; the Gynocurdia odorata, the 
seeds of which are extolled for skin disease and syphilis; and the 
febrifuges, the Towrnefortia argusina, the Trichosanthes dioica, and 
especially the Dichroa febrifuga, the reputation of which is great in 
Cochin China, and which doubtless has more claims than the others to 
be looked upon as a substitute for cinchona.—Ltudes sur la Mutiére 
Médicale des Chinois -— Canad. Pharm. Journ. . 
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Indian Wood Oils—Dammer.—This class of resinous oils, known 
in the Indian bazaars as gurgon oils, is obtained by tapping certain 
trees of the order Dipterocarpex, and applying heat to the incision. 
The tree is a native of Chittagong, Pegu, Assam, the Valley of Kubba, 
and the jungles of the Malayan peninsula, and grows to a great height. 
It is described as haying a straight stem, of more than forty feet to the 
first branch. When not tapped teo soon, the base of the trunk is often 
of a circumference of thirteen feet and upwards. About the end of 
the dry season, that is in March and April, several deep incisions are 
made with an axe into the heart of the wood, and a good-sized piece 
scooped out; in these holes fire is placed, and kept burning until the 
oil begins to run, when it is received into a bamboo, and allowed to 
voze slowly, drop by drop. The average produce is about 40 gallons 
in each season, The oil which flows from the wound is a mixture of 
balsam and volatile oil, and when applied as a varnish to wood or other 
substances, the oil evaporating deposits a hard and durable coat of 
resin, 

These wood oils are chiefly used as natural varnishes, either alone or 
in combination with colored pigments; also as a substitute for tar in 
paying the seams of shipping, and preserving timber from the attacks 
of white ants. 

Dammer is the eastern name fora kind of indurated pitch or turpen- 

tine exuding spontaneously from various trees indigenous to most of 
he Indian Islands. The principal species are Dammara Austrailis 
(Don), the Kauri tree of New Zealand, and D. orientalis, the pitch 
tree of Amboyna. The trees yield the dammer in amazing quantity, 
and generally without the necessity of making incisions. It exudes 
through the bark, and is either found adherent to the trunk or branches 
in large lumps, or in masses on the ground under the trees. As these 
often grow near the seaside, or on the banks of rivers, the dammer is 
frequently floated away and collected in different places as drift. It 
is exported in large quantities to Bengal and China, and is used for all 
purposes to which we apply pitch, but principally in paying the bottom 
of ships. About 200,000 bundles of dammer are annually exported 
from Siam. 

The fruit of Diospyros embryopteris, a native of the East, is so 
glutinous as to be used in Bengal for paying boats. A cheap and 
ready substitute for tar, for preserving cordage, etc., might easily be 
found in some of the numer<us resins and guin-elastics of India.— 


Drug. Cire. 
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GLYCERINE. 
BY ALFRED HENRY MASON. 


GLycERINE (C,IT,O,) was discovered by Scheele in 1779, who obtained 
it in the preparation of lead plaster. Ile named it “sweet principle of 
oils,” from its sweet taste. Subsequently its properties were more ac- 
‘curately studied by Chevereux, in his classical investigations on the 
chemical history of bodies of fatty origin, and by Perlouze. 

Most of the fats and oils of the animal and vegetable kingdoms have 
a constitution analogous to that of the compound ethers—acetic ether, 
for example. When acetic ether is treated with alkalies, it assimilates 
the elements of water, forming an alkaline acetate, and alcohol oils and 
fats in like manner undergo, by the same treatment, a similar 
change. They assimilate the elements of water, glycerine is set 
free, and a salt of the acid, previously in combination with gly- 
cerine, is formed. 

A compound ether=acid + aleohol—water. 
A glycerine salt =acid +glycerine—water. 
On this decomposition the methods of preparing glycerine are based. 

Glycerine, as a triatomic alcohol 


C.H, ? on 
H, 5 O., or C,H, OH 
On 


is present in the shape of glycerides, in combination with solid and 
fluid fatty acids, to an amount of eight to nine per cent., and may be 
separated by treatment with bases potash, soda, lime, baryta, oxide of 
lead, or with acids (sulphuric acid), and certain chlordes (chloride of 
zinc); also by means of superheated steam, or very hot water, without 
the formation of steam, in closed vessels. Glycerine is also formed as 
a constant product by the alcoholic fermentation of dextrose, levulose, 
and lactose. According to Pasteur’s researches, the quantity of glyce- 
rine thus formed amounts to about three per cent. of the weight of the 
sugar. 

Glycerine may be mannfactured: (1.) By saponifying oils with oxide 
of lead ; ste, five parts of finely triturated litharge are treated with nine 
parts of olive oil, or any other glyceride, and a small quantity of water, 
the mixture being constantly stirred, and the water removed, until the 
oxide of lead is converted into a plaster (Emplastrum Plumbi BPh.). 

3PbO+3H,0 + 2(C,H,3C,,H,,0,)=3(Pb2C,,0,,0,)+ 2(C, 0,300) 
Oxide of _ ,  Oleate of glyceryl Oleate of lead Hydrate of 

a (Olive oil, or Oleine) (Lead plaster) — glyceryl 
(Glycerine). 
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Insoluble lead salts in this case, the oleate and stearite of lead, 
are formed; warm water is then added, and the aqueous liquid 
decanted, filtered, and sulphuretted hydrogen passed through the 
filtrate, in order to precipitate a small quantity of plumbous oxide, 
which dissolves. 

The liquid is then digested with animal charcoal, and evaporated 
in vacuo, or over a water-bath, until of the required specific gravity. 

{2.) From the alkaline mother-liquor of the soap-works (from which 
the soap has been separated by means of common salt) by neutralizing 
with sulphuric acid, removing the excess of that acid by carbonate of 
barium, evaporating the filtrate to a syrup, digesting it for several 
days with alcohol, separating the alcoholic liquid from the sulphate of 
sodium which crystallizes out, decolorizing with animal charcoal, again 
evaporating to a syrup, exhausting the residue with strong alcohol, and 
finally evaporating the filtered solution over the water-bath. 

This process is, however, too troublesome and expensive for use on 
the large scale; besides, it is found that by adding great excess of al- 
kali the glycerine is taken up, and the soap produced is found to absorb 
and hold a much larger percentage of water, a desideratum to the man- 
ufacturer of cheap soaps. 

(3.) From the residue of the manufacture of stearic acid for candles 
hy lime saponification, when this process is used, the glycerine remains 
dissolved iu the water after the separation of the insoluble lime soap. 
The lime also dissolved having been eliminated by either sulphuric 
acid, or, preferably, oxalic acid, the evaporation of the liquid to the 
consistency of a syrup will yield a glycerine pure enough for many 
technical purposes. This method, when properly carried out, yields a 
very pure product, and is the one principally used by continental manu- 
facturers ; but it is somewhat complicated, and unless great attention 
is paid to every part of it, small quantities of lime are apt to remain in 
the glycerine, rendering it unfit for many purposes, especially for use 
in medicine and pharmacy. 

(4.) By decomposing, or, rather, dissociating neutral fats by means 
of water, or of superheated steam, this is the best and only unobjec- 
tionable method of obtaining glycerine, and is the process brought to 
a successful issue by Mr. W. F. Wilson, F.R.S. It consists in inject- 
ing superheated steam, at a temperature of between 500° and 6008 
into heated fat. The fats assimilate the elements of water, and are 
decomposed into their constituents, the fatty acids (oleaic, stearic, or 
palmitic, as the case may be) and glycerine. Both distil over, and 
form in the recipient two layers of liquid, of which the lower is tolera- 
bly pure aqueous glycerine. Supposing palmatine to have been the 
material employed— 
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C,H,8C,,0,,0, +830 NO=C, 810+ 3NC,,H,,0, 
Dilution, ister. Glycerine. Palmitic acid. 


First we get a weak solution of glycerine, containing from twenty 
to thirty per cent., then by concentration rough glycerine. Brown 
glycerine is the product of a first distillation; pale glycerine, white 
glycerine, produced by further distillation, show the successive stages 
of advance to pure glycerine. 

Proverties.—Pure glycerine is a colorless, viscous, neutral, inodo- 
rous liquid, with a sweet taste, whence it derives its name, wuxds 
—sweet. Concentrated as far as possible dw vacuo over sulphuric 
acid, it has the sp. gr. 1.28 at 59° (15.0C.). The glycerine of the 
British Pharmacopaia has the sp. gr. 1.25, and contains five per cent. 
of water. Glycerine is difticultly volatile and only begins to distil un- 
changed at 518» Fahr. in a current of ne ig heated steam, or in a par- 
tial vacuum; but it cannot be distilled in the ordinary way without 
much decomposition, intensely irritating vapors of ‘acrolein being 
evolved. The vapor of glycerine is inflammable. Glycerine is un- 
crystallizable, at 40° Fahr. it becomes guinmy and almost solid. It is 
mixable with water and alcohol in all pr earns and is a powerful 
solvent.* Glycerine is insoluble in ether, chloroform, ete. It does not 
evaporate, but on the other hand is hygroscopic, attracting moisture 
from the atmosphere and becoming more limpid ; like sugar it possesses 
strong antiseptic powers. By gradually adding elycerine to a mixture 
sulphuric and fuming nitric ac ids carefully cooled, glonoin 

},L,N,O, (nitro glycerine) is prepared. On adding water to the so- 
i. nitro-glycerine is precipitated as a heavy yellowish oil, soluble 
in alcohol and ether. It is a very unstable compound, and explodes 
when struck violently; it is largely used for various purposes, the 
preparation of dualine and dynamite, ete. 

Glycerine treated with iodide of phosphorus, whereby iodide of 
allyl. is formed on being dissclved in alcohol and distilled with sulpho 
cyanide of potassium, yields sv]phocyan-allyl., or artificial oil of mus- 
tard. 

CIL,I+ KNCS=KI+(C,1L,)N(CS). 
Mustard oil. 
or if sulphide of potass is substituted, sulphide of allyl. (C,I,).S) es- 
sential oil of garlic is yielded. 





* An interesting table of the solubility of various salts in glycerine, by Klever, will 
be found in the Year Book of Pharmacy, 1870, page 166. 
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THE PANCREATIC JUICE. 


Tue increasing employment of the pancreatic juice in pharmacy ren- 
ders any process for its preparation valuable, especially when such process 
is within the reach of practitioners in even the most remote country dis- 
tricts. Dr. Merkel, of Nuremberg, has given the following directions 
for preparing the pancreatic fluid:—The pancreas of a bullock is 
finely minced and rubbed up with 250 grammes (about 8 ounces) of 
glycerine. When used as a nutritive enema, one-third of this is 
thoroughly mixed with from 120 to 150 grammes (a gramine is 15.5 
grs.) of finely minced meat, and immediately injected into the rectum. 
This is said to be readily digested by the intestines. If the mixture is 
allowed to stand too long before using, the meat swells up and renders 
the injecting difficult. 

For feeding by the mouth in the treatment of the wasting diseases, 
both of children and of adults, we would suggest that a very satisfac- 
tory pancreatic fluid can be prepared as follows. The pancreas of 
either the bullock or pig may be used :— 

A pound of fresh pancreas is finely minced, and an equal quantity 
of glycerine added at about 120° Fahrenheit. The mixture is put ina 
vessel, when the pancreas can be crushed and intimately mixed with 
the glycerine, and kept at this temperature in a water-bath for twenty- 
four hours, being occasionally stirred. The glycerine is then carefully 
drained off, as completely as possible, and the pancreatic magma is 
carefully washed with about six or eight ounces of water, so as to ex- 
tract the remainder of the glycerine. This is also carefully drawn off 
and filtered, and evaporated to one-half, and then mixed with the tirst 
glycerine. 

This makes a perfect and very agreeable emulsion with cod-liver oil 
or any other form of fat. Cod-liver oil mixed with this, in the propor- 
tion of one part to ten, 
of digestion. 

Cod-liver oil, it is said, may also be successfully emulsified by adding 
to it crushed bits of pancreas, and keeping it at a temperature of 140° 
Fahrenheit for six hours; thus emulsified, it rapidly passes into the 
circulation from the stomach. 

It is well-known that nearly all the cases of wasting disease die from 
pure inanition and complete defection and incapacity of appropriation 
and nutrition. Very many of these cases will recover if we can but 
present materia] to the assimilating organs readily prepared for absorp- 
tion. By this means new impulses of force are acquired, by the 
entrances of those materials into the chemico-vital actions common to 
organic bodies. 


gives a fine and palatable emulsion, very easy 
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sy mixing one or two teaspoonfuls of this glycerine extract with a 
half-pint of milk, thickened with a mixture of three parts wheat flour 
and one part pure malt flour, we havea pure and perfectly assimilable 
diet for all such cases, on which they thrive remarkably. 

The cod-liver oil emulcified by this pancreatic extract forms the 
basis of a most successful treatment in all wasting diseases, under* 
which eighty per cent. will recover.—Medical Archives. 








THE MANUFACTURE OF PEPSIN. 
BY R, ROTHER. 


Wrrn the important discovery of Mr. Scheffer, of Louisville, Ky., a 
new era was developed in the manufacturing interests of pepsin. The 
inultitude of uncertain and mostly worthless preparations, erroneously 
called pepsin, has been swept from the market by the bona-fide article, 
which alone merits the title, and is in truth the coveted desideratum, 
pepsin. This real, active, definite, and always reliable pepsin is most 
abundantly, easily and expeditiously obtained by the famous process 
of Mr. Scheffer, which consists in precipitating it from its acidulated 
aqueous solution by saturation with chloride of sodiuin. 

The history of pepsin will record an entire revolution through the 
agency of this simple method. The commercial interest will suffer a 
thorough change, as henceforth the exorbitant price of a comparatively 
worthless substance will be reduced to a very moderate rate, and a 
very superior article will be obtained. 

In the preparation of this substance, the pharmacist ordinarily 
imagines an exceedingly unpleasant operation. ; 

But the sooner he disabuses his mind of this nauseous idea, the 
greater will be the advantage to him. The process, however, is mere 
pastime, when compared to many less dreaded duties that are com- 
prised in the routine of pharmacy. 

Pigs’ stomachs are the best sources of pepsin, and the yield of this 
peculiar principle, exerting such a vast digestive power, is compara- 
tively enormous, if the proper means are employed to secure it. The 
first consideration which requires attention is, that the stomachs must 
be fresh. The contents are then immediately removed, and the stomachs 
well cleaned by a judicious use of fresh water, so as not to waste the 
mucous membrane in which the digestive principle seems to reside!, 
The second step consists in cutting them into moderately thin shreds 
by means of scissors. This done, they are macerated for two days in 
a large volume of acidulated water—the more the better. However, 
one gallon of water, acidulated with half an ounce of muriatic acid, 
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is ample for one stomach. At the end of this time the acid liquor is 
poured off, and the stomachs are again macerated for two days with a 
siinilar quantity of acidulated water. This operation of macerating 
the stomachs can be performed three times with advantage, and even 
a fourth maceration will repay the effort. The liquids obtained from 
each maceration are immediately treated with about one-fourth their 
weight of common salt, and the precipitated pepsin, which accumu- 
lates in curdy flakes upon the surface of the liquid, is skimmed off 
with a ladle, collected ona muslin strainer and strongly pressed, to 
separate the most of the adhering water. The cake of still moist pepsin 
is then mixed with a weighed quantity of milk sugar, the mixture 
spread out to dry, then weighed, and sufficient milk sugar added to 
make the final weight of the mixture equal to ten times the weight of 
the real pepsin contained in it, which is determined from the difference 
between the weight of the dried residue and the known quantity of 
milk sugar at first added. A source of error may, however, occur here, 
and the finished preparation be under strength, if the presence of a 
siderable quantity of chloride of sodium is not taken into account. 
The moist pepsin, after pressing, still retains over three times its weight 
of water, which can only be separated by evaporation, and as this 
water contains at least one-fourth of its weight of salt, the amount of 
this will perhaps equal half the weight of real pepsin present. 

Therefore, the strength of the dried residue is best determined by 
means of an assay, and its final strength adjusted with the addition of 
milk sugar, so that ten grains of it shall at least dissolve 120 grains of 
coagulated albumen. In an extensive practice, with the necessary ex- 
perience, this is not absolutely necessary, because the concentrated 
brine adhering to the pepsin can, in a great measure, be replaced by a 
much weaker saline solution, and afterwards pressed and dried. Most 
of the salty liquid can also be easily removed, by spreading the pressed 
pepsin upon abundant folds of bibulous paper, and allowing the 
liquid to be absorbed, and when quite dry mixing with the necessary 
amount of sugar of milk. Cold weather is the only proper season in 
which to undertake the manufacture of pepsin, as putrefied material is 
not at all serviceable, and in warm weather it is nearly impossible to 
prevent rapid decomposition. 

It will amply pay any pharmacist to make his own pepsin, if he has 
a sufficient demand for it, because the process is so simple and inex- 
pensive, and the yield so plenty. The product in saccharated pepsin, 
procured from six stomachs, by means of four macerations, is as 
follows: —First maceration, 16 ounces; second maceration, 124 ounces; 
third maceration, 8 ounces; fourth maceration, 4 ounces; total, 404 
ounces. The average yield of six stomachs by two macerations is 20 
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ounces, and where raw materiai is abundant, only two macerations are 
usually performed, since it is difficult ordinarily to continue the process 
unaccompanied by putrefactive tendency. Thus it will be seen that, 
aside from labor, very little outlay is incurred; that the remuneration 
for extracting pepsin from six stomachs is $20, at the regular whole- 
saie rates. 

Several attempts were made to place pepsin in a concentrated liquid 
form, having the same strength as the saccharated. For this pur- 
pose the moist pepsin, with adhering salt, was dried and then mixed 
with sufficient muriatic acid and glycerine to make the liquid weigh 
ten times as much as the pepsin employed. This did not give satis- 
factory results. The moist pepsin was then treated at once with acid 
and glycerine, without being first dried, the strength being adjusted 
from the data of the usual loss in water that moist pepsin sustains. 
This mixture, after long standing, did not form a clear solution; it 
filtered slowly and with great difficulty, and the remarkable fact was 
ascertained that the filtrate would not dissolve coagulated albumen. 
But the unfiltered liquid showed an undiminished activity when diluted 
and tested with albumen. Through this result it was found that if the 


Dp 


liquid, be it acidulated water or glycerine, is increased to forty times 
the weight of the pepsin, a perfect solution can be made, which pos- 
sesses the required activity, only it is but one-fourth as strong as the 
saccharated powder. No trial was made whether a pepsin freer from 
salt would make a more concentrated and perfect solution. But even 
this weaker solution, containing 24 per cent. of real pepsin — equal to 
25 per cent. of the saccharated—is perfectly stable, and for the purpose 
of making more dilute solutions of pepsin, it is far preferable to the 
powdered. , 

Aun interesting fact connected with the pepsin question has just been 
ascertained by the writer. It is the villanous imposition perpetrated 
by a wilful charlatan, in a rascally enterprise of forcing his fraudulent 
concoctions upon the market. A preparation known as “ Houghton’s 
Pulverjzed Pepsin” has caused much comment by its very marked bitter 
taste, and Mr. A. E. Ebert, of Chicago, expressed his opinion at the 
meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association, held at Dalti- 
more, Md., that the bitterness was due to strychnine, stating, however, 
that he did not succeed in proving its presence. 

If the bichromate of potash and sulphuric acid test, which is so 
extremely delicate for pure strychnine, is applied to a mixture of 
strychnine containing sugar, the reaction is prevented or obscured by 
the reduction of the chromic acid to the sesquioxide state. But if the 
mixture contains uncombined strychnine, chloroform will extract it— 
though not if the strychnine exists in the condition of a salt. The sus- 
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pected pepsin was therefore treated with a few drops of ammonia, 
and then with chloroform, the mixture poured upon a filter, the filtrate 
evaporated, and the residue tested with sulphuric acid and bichromate 
of potash ; the beautiful violet color was instantly and profusely mani- 
fested, thus giving indubitable evidence of the presence of strychnine. 
The vicious combination purporting to be pepsin, therefore, owes its 
activity, such as it is, solely to a most virulent poison—strychnine! 
The inference of Mr. Ebert was therefore correct, that Iloughton’s 
pepsin owes its bitterness to the presence of strychnine.— Chicago 
Pharmacist. 








EMULSIONS. 
BY HERBERT G. ROGERSON. 


Tue appearance in a recent number of this journal of a paper bear- 
ing the above title, transcribed from the Wew York Drugyists’ Cireu- 
lar, leads me to offer a remark or two on the same subject. 

The paper referred to was mainly devoted to a consideration of the 
merits of a combination of gum acacia and glycerine, in the prepara- 
tion of emulsions of various kinds. Believing, however, that gum tra- 
gacanth affords us a mucilage which, when prepared under certain 
conditions, is capable of giving results in every respect superior to any 
producible by the combination recommended in the paper, I propose 
brietly to outline its more advantageous applications, and extremely 
convenient methed of preparation. In doing this I am led to recur 
toa formula sent by me to this journal some three years ago, and pub- 
lished under the title of “Cod Liver Oil Cream,” which may be taken 
as a type of this class of emulsions; and the fact of the extensive 
and successful adoption of that formula having come to my knowl- 
edge, emboldens me to reproduce it in a slightly modified and im- 
proved form. 

Before doing so, however, I may state it as a sine gud non, that the 
tragacanth employed for this and allied preparations should be of ex- 
ceptionally fine quality. It should possess a pretty uniform whiteness, 
and freedom from dark patches and specks, or if these latter be pre- 
sent they should be broken off and rejected. The selected pieces are 
then cut up into fragments about one quarter of an inch square, and 
immersed in soft or distilled water for 48 or more hours in the propor- 
tion of about 24 oz. to the gallon, stirring at intervals to prevent ag- 
glomeration. The addition afterwards of a small percentage of gly- 
cerine insures almost indefinite keeping qualities. To avoid disap- 
peintment and secure the best results, it will be well not to rely on 
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any ordinary sample of the gum, but to apply to one’s wholesale house 
for a small parcel of exceptional quality. In this way we succeeded 
in obtaining a sample almost free from blemish, and requiring no 
material weeding ; while but for this precaution one might improve 
but slightly on the pharmacopeial mucil. tragac., a dark and muddy 
product. 

The formula referred to above, as amended, runs thus: 


R ee eer errr res 2 o 
. Ess. limon 
First shake to- ( a : . 
" } amygd. (1 in 16) aa TM xxiv. 
gether. ae: " 
6 PG WON OE, sc ccascwesccsss FMR 
POM ita eecvens Sah 


Mucil. tragac. (prepared as 
COE wks kc venvessccsan SOUL 

The mere act of shaking together these ingredients for an instant or 
two suflices to unite them into an elegant semi-transparent and_per- 
manent emulsion, with attractive custard-like flavor that can scarcely 
fail to commend itself to the votaries of “ Elegant Pharmacy.” 

Other oils, as castor, almond, turpentine, cte., or balsams may be sub- 
stituted for the one above specified. The proportion there given may 
be held to be only relative, the precise quantity of any oil, “ emulsi- 
fiable” by a given quantity of mucilage depending directly upon the 
degree of viscosity of the latter. If it be desired to combine an oil 
in much larger proportion than appears in the formula given, this 
may be effected to an almost incredible extent by substituting brisk 
stirring in a mortar during the adding of an oil, for the mere agita- 
tion that sufticed in the former case. It is probable that a great variety 
of substances upon which I have not yet experimented may be treated 
advantageously as above. 

My experience has been mainly with the oils of castor, cod. liver, 
olive, and turpentine, and the success attending. the use of these was 
perfect, none of them showing any disposition to separate after many 
months’ keeping, and retaining then a degree of sweetness and fresh- 
ness that proved keeping qualities of a very perfect order.— Phar. 
Jour. and Transactions. 


Morocco Drugs.—The British Med. Journal, Feb. 8, 1873, re- 
ports that, at a recent meeting of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great 
Britain, Dr. Arthur Leared gave some interesting information respect- 
ing drugs collected in Morocco during a recent visit to that country. 
Although the Science of Medicine owes much to the Arab race, which 
is well represented in Morocco, Dr. Leared found the difficulties 
besetting an inquirer to be very great, in consequence of the ignorance 
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and fanaticism of those who now practise the strange jumble of 
astrology and pharmacy which there passes for the healing art. The 
vegetable products of Morocco, Dr. Leared states, are those of a sub- 
tropical country, in which there is great variety as regards the nature 
of the soil, elevation above the sea-level, and irrigation, great diversity 
of climate and soil being sometimes experienced within narrow limits. 
One circumstance that struck him forcibly was the peculiar sporadic 
distribution of plants, since it almost seemed as if they, like the people 
of the country, were possessed of exclusive tendencies which pre- 
vented one kind from mixing with another. As might be expected, 
many of the drugs proved to be old friends with new names, among 
which may be mentioned caraway, anise and fennel seed, ammoni.- 
cum and euphorbium gums, rue, cassia, Indian hemp, castor anc. cro- 
ton oils, orris root, ambergris, ete. A certain amount of interest at- 
taches to the identification of our own remedies among the Moors, and 
Dr. Leared is not without hope that some addition to our materia 
medica may result from the present inquiry. Out of about sixty arti- 
cles mentioned, he reckons that one-half are well known and com- 
monly used by ourselves, or else derived from botanical sources so 
closely allied as to be practically the same. About one-fourth are 
known to, but not used by us; and the remainder are derived from 
plants not at all in use here, or not yet identified. One point worthy 
of notice is that, while a great number of natural orders are repre- 
sented, there is a great preponderance of the labiate order. 


Pomade of Castor-oil and Glycerine.—Take of 
SUV NGG DUAN occa Aaie rain wis Selene Slee e ..e-- 14 ounce. 
RING cc ives erie esiiicecacsress 9 Qe 
TOES eee a 
Essence of lemon...........eeee+e++--- & drachms. 
Fssence of lavender................-.-. 1 drachm. 
Essence of bergamot................... 2 drachms, 
Cee I os ceca Kebaneeweeeeas .. 10 drops. 
| POET ITT TIS TET ERT eee 
Alcohol, 
Water, distilled, of each.............. «>. 2 


Dissolve the wax with moderate heat in a little of the ecastor-oil, and 
triturate with the remainder of the oil and the glycerine until it is 
cool; then add the essences and the volatile oil. Finally, rub the an- 
natto with a drachm of water until it is thoroughly suspended, add a 
drachm of alcohol, and stir the coloring matter into the pomade until 
it is intimately incorporated. 
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Phosphorus Pills—Dr. Radcliffe suggests (Pharmaceutical 
Journal) the following formula:—Take of phosphorus, 6 grs. ; suet, 
600 grs.: melt the suet in a stopped bottle, capable of holding twice 
the quantity indicated ; put in the phosphorus, aud when liquid, agi- 
tate the mixture until it becomes solid; roll into 3-grain pills, aud 
cover with gelatine. Each pill will contain one thirty-third part of a 
grain of phosphorus. 





Robur.—This new form of spirit originated from the practical 
observation of a well-known traveller that, by combining a preparation 
of theine with spirit, he obtained a beverage which was eminently 
stimulant and restorative after a hard day’s work. From what is 
known of the action of the active principle of tea and the equally 
known effects of alcohol, this is thoroughly intelligible ; and the idea 
of the combination of the nervine tonic—which, in the form of tea, 
coffee, cocoa, or mate, is the beverage of the whole civilized world— 
with alcohol, selected by an equally strong and universal instinct, may 
be considered to be a very happy one. Both have the prescriptive 
claim to confidence derived from the argument quod ubique quod ab 
omnibus, That it is at once a stimulant, a nervine tonic, and an aid 
to weak digestion, follows from its composition, and these effects have 
been verified in practice. The main practical problem was to render 
it entirely palatable while maintaining its purity. This has been satis- 
factorily accomplished, and a hot toddy of robur is one of the most 
palatable of alcoholic drinks. In the treatment of exhaustive diseases, 
wherever spirit is now employed, robur is, we think, called to render 
great services, and deserves a very ample trial. As an alcoholic 
beverage, its qualities speak for themselves. It is, we fully believe, 
more wholesome and far less liable to abuse than other of the cus- 
tomary forms of spirit—London Medical Record. 


Syrupus Cubebe.—A correspondent of the Journal of Pharinacy 
gives the following directions for preparing a syrup of cubebs which 
has been found an elegant as well as efficacious remedy in diseases of 
the throat and lungs :— 


DB Pied Wat cmbebe. ..0c.ccncecoess EZR. 
rer Terre 
PEE, DOWIE, «0.65660 0060see00. FBR 
Orange-flower water.............+. £3 ij. 
PE ckewhar aeeeeensinnketekes Sek 
Kas. of) almonds ..... 2605000800500 ptt j. 


Rub up the fluid extract with the carb. magnesia, and then add 
ij. of the sugar in small portions. When thoroughly mixed, add 
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gradually first the orange-flower water, and then f. = vij. water, con- 
stantly triturating the mixture until the sugar is dissolved. Filter, 
and add q.s. water through the filter to measure f. = xj., in which 
dissolve the balance of the sugar without heat. Add the oil of 
almonds, put in a little alcohol, and again tilter, adding, if necessary, 
q. 8. water through the filter to measure one pint. The dose of this 
syrup is f. 3j.-iv., and it may be given in even larger doses if required. 


—Phila. Med. and Surg. Reporter. 


Sulphovinate of Quinia,—At a meeting of the Société de Théra- 
peutique, in January last, reported in the Phar. Jour. and Trans, 
M. Limousin called attention to specimens of this salt prepared by 
various methods. By decomposing sulphate of quinia with sulpho- 
vinate of barium, the salt was obtained in the form of scales. A 
better process is that in which an alcoholic solution of sulphate of 
quinine is treated by similar solution of sulphovinate of sodium. In 
the latter case, the product may be obtained perfectly white and weli 
crystallized, and has the advantage over that of the first method of 
not being contaminated by poisonous salts of barium. The sulphovi- 
nate is the most soluble salt of quinine, even deliquescing in a moist 
atmosphere. Its principal application would appear to be for hypo- 
dermic injection, as the use of an acid, indispensable in preparing solu- 
tions of other quinine salts is not necessary.—Canadiun Pharm. 


Journal. 


Lead in Syrup of Iodide of Iron.—.\t a recent meeting of the 
Pharmaceutical Society, Professor Atttield showed a sample of syrup 
ferri iodidi, containing a number of golden crystals of iodide of lead. 
Dr. Attfield said lead was often to be found in company with iron 
filings, but in this case iron wire had been used. Mar. Williains men- 
tioned that he had himself found iodide of lead in this svrup, and had 
traced it to the iron. Mr. Umney had found the same impurity, but 
only when erude iodine had been employed. Re-sublimed iodine 
should always be used. 


Saint-Martin on the Composition of Santonin.—M. L. de 
Saint-Martin (Comptes Rendus, Ixxv. and Pharimae. Journand Trans. 
Dee. 28, 1872) has found that in all probability Berthelot was right 
in classing santonin among the phenols. If santonin be a phenol, its 
formula (C,,H,,O,) indicates that it should be possible to obtain from 
it: (1) A diatomie phenol (C,,11,.0.); (2) A monatomic phenol 
(C,,1f,.0) ; and (3) A carbide of hydrogen (C,,1],,.), which would have 
the composition of a homologue of naphthalin isomeric or identical 
with amyl-naphthalin. The author has succeeded in obtaining the 
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monatomic phenol from santonin, and hopes to obtain shortly the 
other terms of the series. 


The Active Principles of Opium.—Monsieur Rabutean, at a 
meeting of the French Academy, in April last, read a paper “On 
the Active Principles of Opium.” We states that all, Jlorphine, 
Codeine, Thebaine, Papaverine, Narceine, and Warcotine are toxic, 
and with the exception of Varceine, produce convulsions when given 
in large doses. That morphine, narceine, and codeine, are all soporitic, 
and the two former alone restrain the action of the bowels or the 
urinary secretions. All act as analgesies when used subcutaneously 
in neuralgia. In May, Monsieur Bouchut read a paper on the same 
subject, in which he looks on mor phia and codeia as the only alkaloids 
of therapeutic value, the latter being about one-third as strong as 
morphia. 


Homolle on Digitaline in its Chemical, Toxicological, and 
Medico-Legal Relations.— M. Homolle (L’ Union Médicale) sums 
up thus the results of this research.—l. The most direct process for 
obtaining crystallized digitaline consists in agitating with chloroform 
the product of the maceration of digitalis. The product of the 
evaporation of the chloroform (chloroformie digitaline), washed suc- 
cessively with benzine, pure ether and weak alechol (44° centesim.), 
then taken up by alcohol at 95° centesim., and filtered through char- 
coal, gives at once crystallized digitaline. 2. Digitaline obtained from 
the tannate (the digitaline of the French codex) will also yield erys- 

tallized digitaline ; but it is difticult to obtain it so white. 3. Crystal- 
lized digitaline does not differ notably from chloroformic digitaline, in 
respect to its chemical characters or physiological and_ toxicological 
properties. 4. Digitaline is neither a glucoside nor an alkaloid. 5. 
Digitaline presents only one really specific chemical reaction, green 
coloration by hydrochloric acid. 6. No lesions characteristic of poison- 
ing by digitalis are yet known in man and mammals. 7. The symp- 
toms to which poisoning by digitalis gives rise, only furnish a pre- 
sumption that poisoning has occurred from digitalis and its deriva- 
tives. 8. The toxic effects produced by digit: line in the frog consti- 
tute a true physiological reaction which, corroborating the chemical 
tests, allows us to affirm that. the poison employed was digitalis. 9. 
In medico-legal cases of poisoning, digitaline may be isolated from the 
vomited matters, or from those found in the stomach of the subject. 
10. Chemical tests ought always to be supplemented by experiment on 
» the frog (Marshall Hall test), when the quantity of the product ob- 
tained allows it. 11, The erude alcoholic extracts of the vomited mat- 
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ters, etc., do not, by reason of their complexity, allow a sufficient de- 
gree of precision in the test. 12. Experiments on mammals, besides 
demanding a much larger amount of the substance, do not in the case 
of cardiac poisons, and especially of digitalis, afford results so clearly 
defined and easily observable as those produced in the frog. 

Notes on Preparations of Phosphorus,—A good pill, it is said, 
may be made by dissolving one grain of phosphorus in half a drachm 
of chloroform, and rubbing it up in a mortar with two seruples of 
powdered liquorice, and when the chloroform is evaporated adding 
half a drachm of castile soap, and making into twenty-four pills, or as 
may be desired. 

A very pleasant preparation of phosphorus, in the fluid form, is: 
Dissolve a grain of phosphorus in six drachms of chloroform, and add 
two ounces of good glycerine, and shake well. The glycerine forms a 
permanent union with chloroform, which dilution with water does not 
separate. Dose, a teaspoonful three times a day. 

IIypophosphorous acid has not received that attention its merits 
entitle it to. As a remedial agent of the phosphorus family it is one 
of the most reliable. The hypophosphorous acid, in solution, enters 
the economy, in combination with some of the fatty acids and glyce- 
rine combined, and forms a true nerve food and restorative. For 
children it is of decided advantage. The usual dose is from 10 drops 
to 3ss., with an equal quantity of glycerine in half to an ounce of 
some aromatic water. 

Pavesi on a Syrup of Phosphate of Lime.— Carlo Pavesi, of 
Mortara, describes (L’ Jndipendente, Feb. 15) a syrup of phosphate of 
lime made of 14 part of subphosphate of lime, 13 part of 
bicarbonate of soda, a sufticiency of lemon-juice, 18 parts of 
saturated decoction of wheaten bran, and 12 parts of refined sugar. 
The phosphate of lime and decoction of bran are introduced into 
a strong glass bottle; the bicarbonate of soda is then added, and after 
it the lemon-juice. The bottle is now tightly closed and shaken 
gently; this is repeated from time to time for forty-eight hours, so as 
to leave a slight excess of lemon-juice. The fluid is then filtered 
through blotting paper: it contains citrate of soda and subphosphate 
of lime dissolved in the bran decoction, which itself contains phos- 
phates, gluten, etc. The sugar having been added, the fluid is 
evaporated to the consistence of a thick syrup. The use of this 
preparation, Pavesi says, is indicated in the following conditions: 1. 
In suckling children during dentition; it may also be given to the 
nurses. 2. In children afflicted with osteomalacia, rickets, or scrofula. 
3. In women suffering from puerperal cachexia, and in pregnant 
females. 4. In cases of fracture and of caries of bone. 5. In patients 
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wasted by suppuration or purulent infection, and especially in tuber- 
culous subjects where cavities have formed inthe lungs. 6. In scurvy, 
and especially in long sea-voyages. 


A. Ilenry, M.D. 
Improved Formula for Camphor Water.— 


R PN vicndvstenwevenenasace 51M 
PN osc cccvaccs sec vases OE 


PS TI sav x 000 se 000 nv snes ON. 
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Take just enough alcohol to dissolve the camphor and bring it to a 
liquid state ; while liquid add the magnesia and triturate (during this 
time the alcohol will evaporate). Then mix the water, as usual, and 
filter. By making a perfect solution of the camphor, the particles are 
thoroughly divided, whereas by the U.S. P. process only enough alco- 
hol is added to break up the adhesion of its particles and reduce it to 
powder, and all must have noticed the numerous small grains of cam- 
phor left on the filter by the present process. Camphor water is made 
by the process I suggest in one-half the time; magnesia is saved by 
it, and al) the camphor directed is taken up in the solution. By the 
present process it is not. There is no deposit formed on the bottom or 
sides of the jar by standing. 

Mercurial Ointment.—In the Journal de Pharmacie et de 
Chimie there is an article by M. Magnes Lahen, respecting the extine- 
tion of mercury by fatty bodies. The conclusion arrived at is that 
the extinction of the mercury is due to its minute subdivision, so mi- 
nute that it becomes encased with fatty coatings, which do not readily 
break. He finds that liquid fatty bodies produee this. result more 
rapidly than solid ones; and he gives the following formula for mer- 
curial ointment and benzoated mercurial ointment, whereby he says 
they can be made with a great economy of time, and with excellent 
results :— 

Mercurial Ointment. 

EG inva van cvesescessvevcccssssee SOUR pain, 

COMM MEME icicc ccc. BP * 

ite tet ken esate ae 
The mercury should be well mixed with the oil in a wide shallow ves- 
sel, using a broad wooden pestle. In about twelve or fifteen minutes 
the mercury is reduced to a kind of homogeneous paste, in which 
scarcely any globules are perceptible. This is to be mixed with not 
more than 200 grammes of melted lard, until the mercury has com- 
pletely disappeared. This will occupy less than an hour, and then the 
ointment may be incorporated with the rest of the lard by rubbing. 
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Benzoated Mercurial Ointment. 


I nn 66:65 K cewek ew a ena si RS 1,000 grammes. 
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The oil of sweet almonds and balsam of Pern are to be mixed, and then 
rubbed with the mercury. Afterwards the process is similar to that 
described above. The benzoated ointment is said to be prepared more 
quickly and with better results than the other. 


Syrup of Tar.—Mons. Latour gives the following formula in the 
Repertoire de Pharmacie :-— 


Tar, washed with boiling water...... . 100 grammes. 
oc eT re 600 - 
Powdered gum Senegal............. . 100 ” 
Lee ee (ix ekkeeweens csosee 40 . 
een 2,000 * 


The tar must be triturated in a porcelain mortar with the sugar and 
the powdered senegal until a perfect mixture is obtained. Then the 
mixture should be turned iato an evaporating dish, previously made 
hot, and the water, with sufficient of the syrup, boiling, added. The 
mixture is to be continually triturated until a perfect emulsion is ob- 
tained, and the rest of the syrup, boiling, is to be added by degrees, 
having brought the syrup to the boiling-point, and strained while hot. 

One part of tar is contained in thirty parts of the syrup. M. La- 
tour adds that a teaspoonful mixed with a tumblerful of bitter water 
gives a proper draught of tar water, in which the tar flavor is well 
disguised. 
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POISONING BY CARBOLIC ACID. 


Tue widespread use of carbolic acid, both for therapeutical and dis- 
infecting purposes, has afforded frequent opportunities of observing 
the powerful toxic effects of this substance ; and the literature of the 
subject, including recorded cases and experimental investigations, is 
now sufficiently extensive to furnish a tolerably complete account of 
the symptoms, mode of action, and methods of detecting the poison. 
Numerous cases are reported in recent medical journals of dangerous 
and frequently fatal poisoning by carbolic acid, resulting from internal 
administration by misadventure or with suicidal intent, from cutaneous 
absorption, and from its employment in enemata, and in lotions in the 
antiseptic system of surgical dressing. For more or less complete 
details of the individual cases, the reader may consult the reports in 
Schmidt’s Jahrbiicher, 1872, No. 10, in Canstatt’s Jahreshericht for 
1871, and in a review by Dr. Méhu in the Archives Générales de 
Médecine, Feb., 1873. 

When the poison has been taken internally, the symptoms, apart 
from the local caustic effects depending on the degree of concentra- 
tion, have generally been sudden vertigo and intoxication, passing 
rapidly into unconsciousness, stupor, and collapse, with complete 
muscular relaxation, loss of sensibility, stertorous respiration, rapid 
and feeble pulse, great lowering of temperature, and usually, but not 
always, marked contraction of the pupil. Vomiting is comparatively 
rare, and convulsions are exceptional. Death has occurred within an 
hour (Jeffreys and Hainworth) or after sixty hours (Zimm) or longer. 
After death, the mucous membranes of the mouth, throat, esophagus, 
and stomach, have been found to be pale, sodden, corrugated or par- 
tially detached, and marked by local patches of hyperaemia or capil- 
lary hemorrhage. Great congestion of the brain and membranes, 
congestion and cedema of the lungs, and general congestion of the 
abdominal viscera are likewise seen. The heart has sometimes been 
found dilated and filled with dark blood, at other times empty and 
contracted. The blood is usually of a dark color, semi-fluid, or only 
partially coagulated. The blood, the stomach, the organs generally, 
and particularly the subarachnoid fluid and cerebral ventricles 
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(Ogston) exhale the odor of the acid. The odor is also very 
distinct in the urine, which generally is of a greenish tint. 

In most of the recorded cases the acid has been of the ordinary 
impure commercial variety, containing, along with carbolic acid, 
xylic and cresylic acids; and the quantities swallowed have been 
large, varying from half an ounce to two ounces. This is, of course, 
far beyond the minimum fatal dose; for dangerous symptoms have 
been caused by the internal administration of six or seven drops of 
the acid (Fuller and Pinkham). Toxic symptoms have resulted in 
children from a dose as small as .12 gramme. Absorption by the 
skin has led to equally fatal and no less rapid results than internal 
administration. 

Three very remarkable cases of this kind have been detailed by 
Machin (Brit. Med. Jour., Feb., 1868). Three women afilicted with 
scabies had their skin rubbed with carbolic acid in mistake for sul- 
phur lotion. All three rapidly became unconscious, and two of them 
died. Hoppe-Seyler (2fiiger’s Archiv fiir Physiologie, v. 1872) also 
relates two similar cases. Two apprentices, suffering from scabies, 
while rubbing each other on the hands and back with a mixture of 
varbolic acid, water, and alcohol, of which carbolic acid formed about 
one-eighth, were, during the process, suddenly seized with giddiness 
and intoxication, and both fell into a state of stupor. One of them 
died in this state, while the other ultimately recovered, and remember- 
ed nothing execpt the feeling of tension in the head and giddiness 
which he experienced at the first. So rapid is the absorption from the 
skin, that Hoppe-Seyler recommends, as a lecture-experiment, to paint 
the abdomen of a dog with carbolic acid, after merely shaving off the 
hair, in order to show the ease with which substances may permeate 
the unbroken skin, and the connection of nervous symptoms with the 
entry of poison into the brain. 

A case is also mentioned which nearly proved fatal from the injection 
of a carbolic acid enema for the purpose of killing ascarides. Several 
instances are on record where dangerous symptoms have arisen from 
the employment of carbolic acid lotions in the treatment of abscesses 
and wounds; but it must be admitted that, notwithstanding the activi- 
ty of carbolic acid as a poison, the free use which is made of it in this 
country in antiseptic surgery has not caused that fatality or danger 
which @ priori one might have been led to expect, or at least, if so, 
the cases on record are comparatively few. Méhu states that such re- 
sults are not uncommon in this country, and he attributes them to the 
fact that we use much more concentrated solutions than they do in 
France. We are unable to find satisfactory grounds for Méhw’s state- 
ments, and are inclined to think that the strength of the lotions and 
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combination with oil may act as a preservative against absorption by 
their coagulating effect on raw surfaces and the discharges. Wallace, 
Lightfoot, Tait, ete., in this country, and White, Hall, ete., in Ameri- 

ca, have, howev er, shown that serious symptoms, such as vomiting, 
dyspnea, and alarming collapse, may occasionally result from the ap- 
plication of carbolic acid solutions to abscesses and wounds. In these 
cases, and even in cases where the symptoms of poisoning have not man- 
ifested themselves to any great extent, the urine has generally been ob- 
served to be of a dark brown color and peculiar odor. This color does 
not depend on altered coloring matter of the blood, as White supposes, 
but appears to be a product of oxidation of carbolic acid. The color 
has been sometimes observed during the therapeutical internal admin- 
istration of carbolic acid, but it occurs much more frequently from its 
external than from its internal use, and is in all probability due to ox- 
idation previous to absorption. 

The action of carbolic acid on the lower animals has been investi- 
gated recently by Husemann (Deutsche Alin, 1871, 82-46), Salkowski 
(Phiiger’s Archiv fiir Physiologie, v. 1872), and by Hoppe-Seyler 
(¢bid.). Their researches have shown that the effect of carbolic acid 
on the lower animals varies in some respects considerably from its 
action on man, and as yet no satisfactory explanation of the differences 
has been advanced. 

IIusemann finds that in frogs, carbolic acid causes general paresis and 
paralysis, diminished temperature, and sinking of the respiration and 
heart’s action. Before the paralysis manifests itself, restlessness and 
hypereesthesia are observed, but only in exceptional cases do clonic and 
tonic convulsions oceur. In birds and mammals (rabbits, ete.), how- 
ever, the most characteristic phenomena are the violent clonic convul- 
sions, followed in fatal cases by a state of paralysis and collapse, lower- 
ing of temperature, diminished sensibility, dyspnoea, and excess of 
secretion from the salivary and lachrymal glands. Salkowski, however, 
has not observed the paralytic stage in rabbits, convulsions being the 
chief symptom. In man, on the other hand, convulsions as a rule are 
entirely absent. 

Salkowski thinks that carbolic acid, like strychnia, increases the re- 
flex excitability of the spinal cord; and he attributes death by carbolic 
acid to paralysis of the respiratory centre. 

IIoppe Seyler has shown that it greatly lowers the blood-pressure by 
causing vaso-motor paralysis. This probably i is the cause of the lower- 
ing of temperature commonly observed. 

The diagnosis of carbolic acid poisoning during life is comparatively 
easy. The state of stupor, combined with the whitish marks of car- 
bolie acid on the mouth and lips, if concentrated, and the s ac ] of the 
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froth and saliva issuing from the mouth and nostrils, are usually well 
marked and characteristic. After death, the odor pervading the stom- 
ach and organs generally is almost of itself a diagnostic sign. But 
carbolic acid in small quantity may be detected by appropriate tests in 
the stomach, liver, kidney, brain, blood, and urine. There are, how- 
ever, some differences of opinion regarding the significance and value 
of the various tests proposed. 

The rough test of dipping a shaving of wood into carbolic acid, and 
then into hydrochloric acid, thus obtaining a blue color when the chip 
is dried in the sun, is not applicable to small quantities. 

A more delicate test is the violet, passing into blue, which is caused 
by the addition of perchloride of iron to the suspected solution. This 
reaction ceases to be applicable when the carbolic acid is less than 1 in 
¥100 of the solution. But this test is not specially characteristic of 
earbolic acid, for perchloride of iron also gives a blue with melilotic 
and hydrocumarie acids, and a violet with sulphophenic acid (Méhn). 

Salkowski recommends, as the best test, the successive action of am- 
monia and chloride of lime on solutions of carbolic acid; he adds to 
the liquid one-fourth of its volume of liquor ammoniz, then a few 
drops of chloride of lime (1 in 20) and gently warms it, but not to boil- 
ing. If much carbolic acid be present, a blue color at once appears, 
changing to red when the liquid is acidulated. If the carbolic acid. be 
present in small quantity only, the liquid must be allowed to stand for 
some time. <A blue color is produced by a solution of carbolic acid 
containing 1 in 4000, But by far the most delicate test is the reaction 
with bromine water, proposed by Landolt (Deut. Chem. Ges. Ber, iv.. 
750). When an excess of bromine water is added to a very dilute solu- 
tion of carbolic acid, a whitish yellow flocculent precipitate of tribro- 
mophenol is produced. A solution containing only 1 of carbolie acid 
in 43,700 of water gives the reaction quite distinctly. When the pre- 
cipitate is collected and treated with sodium-amalgam, carbolic acid is 
set free in oily drops and may be recognized by its odor. 

The carbolic acid may be separated from the contents of the stomach, 
tissues, ete., in the simplest manner, by distillation with dilute sul- 
phuric acid. TIoppe-Seyler recommends the application of Landolt’s 
test to the distillate as the most satisfactory in these cases. Ile has 
been able to separate and determine quantitatively in this manner the 
amount in the kidneys, brain, blood, and liver of animals poisoned with 
carbolic acid. The greatest quantity was found in the kidneys, next 
in the brain. 

In regard to the urine, however, the detection of carbolic acid in it 
involves other considerations. Stiideler, Buliginsky, and Lieber, state 
that carbolic acid exists normally in the urine; and Landolt apparently 
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confirms this point by showing that bromine water, added to about 500 
cubic centimetres of normal urine, gives a precipitate yielding phenol 
when treated with sodium-amalgam. But Hoppe-Seyler states that 
bromine water decomposes paraoxybenzoic acid, and yields tribromo- 
phenol, and also converts salicylic acid into dibromosalicylic acid, 
which also yields phenol with sodium-amalgam ; so that he does not 
think that Landoit’s test proves the pre-existence of carbolie acid in 
the urine. He also thinks that when urine is distilled with sulphuric 
acid, carbolic acid may be formed by the action of the acid on indican 
or some other similar substance. 

These considerations, however, are not likely to cause much practical 
difficulty, as in cases of carbolic acid poisoning the amount of the pre- 
cipitate obtained by adding bromine water directly to a small quantity 
of the urine, will be greatly in excess of the turbidity manifested in a 
large quantity of the normal secretion. 

Various antidotes have been proposed in the treatment of carbolic 
acid poisoning. Crace Calvert recommends olive-oil as retarding the 
action of the poison. Ilusemann has made experiments on animals 
with olive and almond oil among other substances, and finds that they 
do not prove efficacious. Ile recommends (Chem. Centralblatt, 1872, 
36) as a successful antidote, if administered speedily, saccharate of lime, 
made by dissolving 16 parts of loaf sugar in 40 parts of water, and 
adding 5 parts of slaked lime; the mixture to be repeatedly agitated, 
then filtered and evaporated at 100° C,. (212° Fahr.). The antidote is 
to be given in excess. By the use of this he has succeeded in saving 
animals which had received twice or even four times a fatal dose of 
the poison. 

[The reporter has narrated in the British Medical Journal, Feb. 15, 
the particulars of a case of poisoning by carbolie acid, in which the 
diagnosis was made after death by the odor in the brain and other or- 
gans. Carbolie acid was also detected in the viscera after the method 
adopted by Hoppe-Seyler; and the passage of free acid into the urine 
-was also detected. ] D. Ferrier, M.D. 








ADULTERATION OF VARIOUS ARTICLES OF FOOD. 


Tea.—There are two chief classes of teas—the green and black 
varieties. Under the first head are included the Tysons, Twankay, 
and Gunpowder; and under black teas, Pekoe, Souchong, Congon, 
and Bohea. Both classes are subject to many serious adulterations at 
the hands of the exporters, and again on arrival in Europe. Mixtures 
of different kinds of tea are legitimately made in the course of trade 
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for the purpose of suiting special tastes; but inferior var ieties are often 
dishonestly mixed with the more costly kinds in ean to increase pro- 
fits. Leaving aside the consideration of “tea- -nixing,” we find that to 
green and black teas have often been added the leaves of other plants. 
Those of plum, sloe, ash, willow, poplar, hawthorn, beech, plane, 
orange, elm, horse: chestnut, elder, and oak have been detected. These 
leaves are dried and prepared by roasting and “ facing” so as to resem- 
ble genuine tea very closely. The product is sometimes called “ Maloo 
mixture.” Facing is used for the purpose of coloring the leaves and 
increasing weight. The bodies employe ed are China clay, gypsum, 
chalk, F rench chalk, black lead, Prussian blue, indigo, chromate of 
lead, carbonate, and even arsenite of copper, Venetian red, and fine 
white sand. The powders are attached to the leaf-surface by a conve- 
nient adhesive material. Spent (exhausted) tea-leaves are often dried, 
colored with catechu and an iron salt, then faced, and the product 
mixed with good tea, “ Maloo mixture,” or Lie tea. The last-named 
substance is made up of the tea and other leaves, sand, or plaster of 
Paris, bound together by starch or gum, so as to form granular parti 
cles that can be “ faced,” so as to resemble black or green gunpowder. 
Genuine tea, when placed in a muslin bag and kneaded in warm 
water for a few minutes, should not give up any powder, quickly sub- 
siding when the water is allowed to stand. 

Coffce.—Chicory, acorns, sawdust, roasted roots of various kinds, and 
grain, tan, croats, lentil seeds, baked livers, Venetian red, burnt sugar. 
Admixture with chicory is allowable if the compound be truly labeled. 
Genuine coffee should not cake when pinched between the fingers. 


When a little is thrown on cold water it floats, and very slightly tinges 
the water. Adulterated coffee sinks and rapidly colors the water brown. 
Cocoa.—Chicory, cocoa-husk, fats, starches, sugar, Venetian red, bole. 
Genuine cocoa should not have a sweet taste, nor red color. As much 
cocoa as can be piled upon a threepenny piece, when placed on a square 
of. platinum foil and strongly heated by a spirit-lamp flame, should 
burn almost completely away, leaving a very minute quantity of red- 
dish-colored ash.* The same remarks apply to chocolate. 
Sugar.—-Fine white loaf-sugar is rarely adulterated, but colored 
sugars sometimes contain chalk, sand, clay, starch, sugar, flour, dextrine, 
plaster of Paris: as impurities, fragments of cane, milanes, ‘vegetable 
albumen, and sugar-mites or acari. Good sugar should be free from 
the least bitter taste, and ought to dissolve completely in water. Loaf- 
sugar should g givea perfectly clear and colorless solution ; brown sugar 


* The microscope is alone able to detect wlekeanee of many organic ‘sadlion as starches 
fats, chicory, etc., in this and other cases. The simple tests given usualiy serve simply 
to exclude injurious substances. 
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a clear but colored liquid. If insects be present they float on the syrup, 
and appear as small specks, which can be easily removed for micro- 
scopic examination, Lon-bons, unless when mixed with harmless 
starch or injurious white or colored mineral powders, produce clear 
solutions when dissolved in water. If any insoluble residue be left, 
the deposit should be allowed to settle, the liquid poured carefully off, 
and the powder collected, dried, and heated on platinum-foil. If 
white and wholly combustible, it probably consists of starch. Chro- 
mate of lead (yellow), arsenite of copper (green), china clay and 
gypsum (white), and most other injurious mineral pigments, give 
insoluble and fixed powders. Sulphide of mercury or vermilion, 
though volatile when heated on platinum-foil, is easily recognized by 
affording a heavy red powder on treatment of the sweets with water. 

Milk.—The chief is undoubtedly water ; but skim-milk, annatto, 
brains, chalk, gum tragacanth, and other gums; sugar, decoction of 
white carrots, starch, and turmeric, are stated to be used occasionally. 
Good milk should be free from acidity, and when allowed to stand in 
a vessel ought not to deposit solid matter. When placed in a tall 
graduated glass cylinder, it should throw up at least 10 per cent. of 
cream after standing for twelve hours. This is on the whole the least 
objectionable rough test that can be used. 

Butter.—Water, much salt, starch, flour, dripping and lard. Good 
butter should not have a rancid smell. When a quantity is melted and 
poured into a small narrow phial, and the latter allowed to stand near 
to a good fire, the milky layer of water that falls to the bottom of the 
bottle should not form more than one-tenth of the total bulk of fluid. 
When the melted butter is poured off, the water should not strike a 
blue color when shaken with a drop of tincture of iodine. 

Bread.—W ater, rice, potato, and other starches, salt, alum, bone- 
dust, clay, carbonate of magnesium, chalk, gypsum, and sulphate of 
copper; or impure from bad flour. Good bread is sweet and agreea- 
ble to the taste. It does not present a mouldy appearance, and ought 
not to give a thick liquid when steeped in water. If bread become 
soft and sodden on standing, it is probably adulterated with rice. When 
a piece containing much alum is dipped in a very weak solution of 
the coloring matter of logwood, the bread is quickly dyed of a purple 
tint. Good bread ought not to.contain more than 388 per cent. of 
water, and should burn to a very minute ash when heated on platinnin 
foil. 

Flour (Wheaten). — Rice, barley, dari, bean-flour, “cones” flour, 
Indian corn, rye, potatoes, alum, gypsum, clay, ergot, darnel. Good 
flour should not be acid or musty, but ought to have a pleasant flavor. 
When a small quantity is burnt on platinum-foil (see Cocoa) a scarcely 
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perceptible residue of mineral matter should remain. As flour con- 
taining ergot is poisonous, it isa matter of importance to be able tc 
distinguish this dangerous product of disease in the wheat. We car 
accomplish this easily by shaking up the suspected flour with a mixture 
of one part of chloroform and six parts of strong spirit of wine. The 
ergot, if present in the flour, will float on the liquid and form a brown 
scum. 

Arrowroot ( West Indian).—Potato-starch, sago-meal, rice, gypsum, 
china clay, chalk. Genuine Maranta Arrowroot is a dull white 
powder, which crackles strongly and in a peculiar manner when pressed 
between the fingers. When mixed with twice its weight of strong 
hydrochloric acid, it yields an opaque jelly. Potato-starch, under 
similar circumstances, affords a transparent jelly. When burnt on 
platinum-foil, arrowroot should leave a scarcely perceptible residue it 
unadulterated with mineral powders. A fragment of iodine placed on 
a warm plate near to the sample, colors Maranta arrowroot chocolate 
brown, sago-starch yellowish, wheaten-starch violet, and potato-starch a 
dull lilac color. 

Meat.— Beef: Mutton. Good meat should possess the following 
easily observed characters: 1. It ought to be of a full, slightly 
brownish, red color; neither of a pale pink tint on the one hand, nor 
of a deep purple hue on the other. If pink, disease is indicated ; and 
if purple, the animal has probably not been slaughtered, but has died 
with the blood in it, or has suffered from acute fever. 2. It should 
have a marbled appearance, from the ramitications of little veins of 
fat among the muscles. 3. It should be firm and elastic to the touch, 
and should scarcely moisten the fingers. Dad meat is usually wet, 
sodden, and flabby, with the fat looking like jelly or wet parchment. 
4. It should have little or no odor, and not disagreeable ; for diseased 
meat has a sickly, cadaverous smell. Any disagreeable odor is most 
easily detected when the meat is chopped up and drenched with warm 
water. 5. It should not shrink or waste much in cooking. 6. It 
should not become very soft and wet on standing for a day or so, but 
should, on the contrary, dry on the surface (Letheby). or, if un- 
salted, should present the characters above stated; but the color of the 
meat, if sound, is of very pale red tint. When infested by the dan- 
gerous parasite, trichina spiralis, the meat is usually of a dark color. 
Unfortunately, the animal itself can scarcely be detected by the 
wnaided eye; not so the cysticercus, or measle, whose little sac is often 
as large as a hempseed, and can be easily seen. Sausages are liable to 
partial decomposition, and then become poisonous, from whatever 
kind of meat they may have been prepared. Good sausage-meat 
should be firm, not moist, gelatinous, and vesicular. It should be free 
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from disagreeable smell and taste, and from acidity. Poultry.—It is 
unnecessary to say more under this head than to point out that this 
class of meat should fulfil the conditions 4, 5, and 6, given above. 
Fish should only be used when fresh, and this condition can be easily 
ascertained. Fresh fish is free from offensive smell, and the flesh is 
not soft or gelatinous. It may be well to mention that fresh salmon 
or trout should not only have the well-known pink-colored flesh, but, 
when the finger is drawn quickly and firmly across the fish, the 
depression so caused ought to fill up quickly, and a corresponding 
elevation or ridge soon appear. Sea-fish is not tested in this way, but 
the rigidity of the fish is sufficient to indicate its fresh condition. The 
bright red color of fish-gills is a sign of very little importance, as the 
gills are often artificially tinted. 

Lsinglass—Thonugh the best, or Russian isinglass, is an unimportant 
article of food, it may be well to mention that it is sometimes adulte- 
rated with gelatine and with inferior Brazilian isinglass. Genuine 
Russian Isinglass occurs in opaque white filaments, which do not be- 
come transparent when placed in water, nor do they swell to a mate- 
rial extent. Gelatine, on the contrary, becomes transparent, and swells 
considerably. Russian isinglass affords a firm, translucent jelly ; the 
Brazilian variety, for corresponding weights of material and water, 
does not afford nearly so firm a jelly, and it is much more milky. 

Vegetables and Fruit.—Under this head it is only necessary to say 
that these articles of food should be invariably used in a fresh and ripe 
condition. It is, however, often a matter of importance to be able to 
distinguish poisonous Jfushrooms from those that are edible. It may 
be generally stated that mushrooms which have a disagreeable, styptic 
taste anda pungent smell should always be rejected. The edible 
mushroom, used in this country, has a white top and pink gills; as the 
fungus grows the gills change to a brownish or even nearly black color. 
Preserved Fruits, ete., should not be eaten, if mouldy or in a state of 
decomposition, as evidenced by effervescence or slight frothing, and 
an unusually acid taste. All preserves, if made in copper vessels, 
should be tested for copper by stirring a thick bright needle for some 
time through the preserve, mixed with a little warm water. If, after 
stirring and standing for an hour or so, the needle, on removal and 
rinsing with water, be free from any of the well-known reddish de- 
posit of metallic copper, the preserve cannot contain any sensible 
quantity of the poisonous metal. The same test should always be ap- 
plied to Pickles. 

Vinegar.—Sulphurie acid, and other mineral acids, water, “ grains 
of paradise,” chillies, corrosive sublimate (2). Arsenie and copper as 
accidental impurity. Unadulterated Vinegar is allowed by special 
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enactment to contain one-thousandth of oil of vitriol. When paper 
moistened with vinegar containing this proportion of sulphuric acid is 
dried before the fire, no charring takes place until the paper is rather 
strongly heated ; but if the proportion of acid be much greater, black- 
ening results before the paper seems quite dry. It must be remembered 
that this is but a very rough and indecisive test. When a piece of 
clean and bright copper wire is immersed in vinegar, diluted with a 
little water, and heated nearly to boiling in a glass vessel, the copper 
quickly loses its color and assumes a leaden hue if arsenic or mercury 
be present. Copper may be detected in a fresh sample, much diluted 
with water, by means of the steel needle, as described under Pre- 
served Fruits. Pungent substances, “ grains of paradise,” for example, 
may be detected by evaporating a quantity of the vinegar nearly to 
dryness in any convenient porcelain vessel. The residue should not 
have a fiery taste. 

Mustard.—Ordinary mustard is rarely free from admixture with 
one or other of the varieties of flour, turmeric being added to improve 
the color. The addition of flour in moderate proportion may be per- 
mitted on the score of convenience, but turmeric should not be added. 
For flour, china clay, plaster of Paris, or chalk have been substituted, 
the coloring material being yellow ochre, or even the poisonous chro- 
mate of lead. Mustard should not become brown when moistened 
with a little “spirit of hartshorn,” and when burnt on platinwm-foil 
should leave but a small quantity of a nearly white ash. 

Cayenne Pepper.—Dense flours or starches, mustard, turmeric, ochre, 
vermilion (?), red lead. Cayenne, when shaken with cold water, the 
mixture allowed to stand for a minute, and the liquid poured off, 
should not leave any heavy red powder at the bottom of the vessel. 
It ought to leave but little ash when burnt on platinum-foil. 

Cheese.—Adulterants and Impurities.—Setting aside such coloring 
matters as annatto, saffron, etc., we find that the mineral pigments, Ve- 
netian red (red lead 2), are used, and various flours or starches to in- 
crease weight. Cheese should not be eaten when ina moldy condi- 
tion, or when containing “jumpers.” It ought not to become blue 
when touched with dilute tincture of iodine, and it should leave but 
little ash when burnt on platinum.—London Medical Record. 








POISONING BY MORPHIA.—RECOVERY. 


Dr. Cretanp, of Detroit, Mich., reports a case of this kind that was 
successfully treated by him. He commenced with subcutaneous in- 
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jections of atropia, and used subsequently electricity, counter-irritation, 
and the cold douche. His account ( West Med. Advance) is as fol- 
lows :—- 

“ J was hastily summoned one morning to the house of a patient, with 
the information that the hired girl, Mary, had taken morphine and was 
dying. On reaching the house I found the girl—a robust German 
girl, about twenty-two years of age—lying on the bed-room floor, where 
she had been laid in the efforts to restore her. She was apparently 
dying; breathing stertorous, four or five respirations a minute; pulse 
at the wrist barely perceptible and very rapid; carotids, on the con- 
trary, full and bounding; lower jaw relaxed ; countenance livid ; ex- 
tremities cold; body sweating profusely, and pupils intensely con- 
tracted. There was complete anesthesia and muscular relaxation, 
aud, as a matter of course, the power of deglutition was completely 
lost. Having little hopes of restoring animation, but concluding to 
make the effort at least, I immediately instituted artificial respiration 
according to Marshall Iall’s method, at the same time using vigorous 
frictions to the extremities. Soon afterward I injected into the arm 
one-third of a grain of sulphate of atropia, and, still sustaining the fric- 
tions and artificial respirations, watched the issue with much interest, 
In seven minutes the effect was manifested on the pulse at the wrist 
by increased fullness; in ten minutes the body, which had been bathed 
in a clammy sweat, became warm, the perspiration drying up; at the 
same time the mind seemed to some extent to resume its sway, and to 
control muscular action, as she began to toss her arms feebly. The 
power of deglutition was also resumed, as she could, with difficulty, 
swallow a teaspoonful of water when placed in her mouth. Respira- 
tion was also becoming more regular, although the stertorous breathing 
still continued. In about fifteen minutes she sat upright on the floor, 
and in a few minutes we got her up on her feet and commenced 
walking her to and fro, using, occasionally, the cold douche to her 
head. The pupils now commenced to dilate, and in twenty minutes 
were about the eighth of an inch in diameter. Consciousness at this 
time became so perfect that she would answer a question when put to 
her in a decided voice. Deglutition also was so perfect that, with 
little difficulty, she swallowed a strong infusion of green tea. 

“ From this time, however, recovery seemed to retrograde. The mus- 
cular strength became weak, and we could with difficulty keep her on 
her feet; sopor became more profound; the pupils commenced to 
contract; respiration again became irregular; the surface became 
livid, and the pulse at the wrist feeble and rapid. At this climax I 
injected the remainder of my solution of atropia, which made the 
whole quantity injected one-half a grain. At the same time I com- 
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menced using electricity and —— counter-irritants, and the cold 
dc mn to the head. 

tecovery from this time progressed steadily. The pupils in ten 
minutes were dilated to about half their full diameter, consciousness 
returned, respiration became regular, and the cireulation improved 
rapidly. At two o’clock, p.m., six hours from the time I was called, I 
left her in a quiet sleep, from which she could be easily roused, res- 
piration and circulation fully restored. I called again about four 
p.M.; she was still sleeping lightly, and had partaken freely of food 
during the interval of visits. 

“She now stated to me that she had purchased a bottle of morphine 
on the previous evening, with the intention of destroying herself with 
it. Half of this she took on retiring for the night, but immediately 
vomited it. She slept until about four p.w, she thinks, when she 
awoke and took the remainder, which she did not vomit. The empty 
dram bottle was found in her bed-room, and subsequently, on making 
inquiry at the drug-store where she had made the purchase, we found, 
in verity, she had bought a bottle of morphine the previous evening.” 





A Case of Chloroform Poisoning—Recovery. aborer, 
desiring to have a deep-seated abscess laid open, was directed to pur- 
chase an ounce of chloroform on his way home. One hour afterward, 
the surgeon repaired to the patient’s residence and found that the 
chloroform had all been swallowed. When questioned, the man said 
that the dose had burned his tongue a little, but that he now expe- 
rienced no ill effects except a desire to sleep. An emetic was at once 
ordered, to be followed by large draughts of milk. After a short 
absence, the surgeon returned and found the patient plunged in deep 
sleep. There was a complete loss of sensibility, and no response to 
any stimulus applied to the muscles, so that there was no difficulty in 
laying open the abscess. Respiration was now quiet and regular, the 
pulse full, slow and regular; the atmosphere was loaded with the 
fumes of chloroform. Vomiting had not yet taken place. There 
seemed now to be danger that the chloroform would produce some 
injury to the mucous “memb ‘ane of the stomach, more especially 
since, on account of the original trouble, no food had been partaken 
of for several days. The patient now lay plunged in deep sleep for 
the next eight hours; signs of returning consciousness were then 
noticed, although two more elapsed edie he became fully aroused. 
Violent vomiting now set in, and large quantities of a watery fluid 
were brought up, having a very decided odor of chloroform. After 
the vomiting ceased, he expressed himself as feeling quite as well as 
ever, The man had been addicted to the use of alcohol, which may, 
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perhaps, account for the extraordinary circumstance that chloroform, 
which acts so readily upon the external surface of the body, produced in 
this case no appreciable ill effects upon the lining membrane of the 
stomach. It would appear from the above experiment that chloro- 
form, when introduced into the stomach, acts more slowly, but in the 
end more powerfully, than when inhaled.—Deutsches Archiv. f. Alin. 
Med. —The Druggist. 


Strychnia and its Antagonists.—Professor Ranieri Dellini, 
after conducting a long series of experiments on poisoning by strych- 
nia and its salts, arrives at the opinion that the best antidotes are 
tannic acid and tannin, chlorine, and the tinctures of iodine and 
bromine. Chlorine, he maintains, attacks the strychnia even when it 
is diffused through the system; for he found that in rabbits poisoned 
with the sulphate of the alkaloid, on being made to inhale chlorine 
gas in such quantity as was not sufficient in itself to kill, the con- 
vulsions were retarded, and were milder when they occurred ; death 
was also less rapid. The author further observed, that when strychnia 
was exhibited with pyrogallic acid, the convulsions were retarded for 
the space of half an hour, in comparison with other experiments in 
which the alkaloid was given by itself. Professor Bellini believes 
that this arrest in symptoms is not dependent on the acid acting 
chemically on the strychnia, but only through the astringent effects 
produced by the acid on the mucous membrane of the stomach, 
whereby the absorption of the poison is rendered difficult. The same 
author, dwelling on the frog-test for strychnia, asserts that this test is 
not to be trusted, inasmuch as other poisons produce the tetanic 
symptoms, although in a less degree. Le adds, in speaking of the 
effects of the antidotes to which reference has been made, that he 
trusts his results will have a bearing not only on the treatment of 
strychnia tetanus, but on traumatic and idiopathic tetanic disease. 


Picric Acid asa Test for Albumen.—M. Galippe recommends, 
as an extremely sensitive and thoroughly reliable test for albumen, a 
saturated solution of picric acid. In normal urine this solution never 
causes precipitation, while the most minute traces of albumen are 
readily detected by it. The modus operandi of applying the test is 
as follows: A drachm or two of the picric acid solution is put into 
a test-tube, and a few drops of the fluid to be tested are allowed to 
fall into the solution. If albumen is present, it traces a characteristic 
white line through the testing solution. — Archives of Scient. and Pract. 


Med. 


Poisoning by Aconite—Recovery.—Dr. Ludiow, of Cincinnati, 
has reported the case of a lady, xt. 86, who by mistake took a half 
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ounce of a liniment which contained one drachm of tinct. aconit. rad. 
Ile arrived one hour after the dose had been taken. Found patient 
cold and unconscious. Respiration scarcely perceptible. Ileart beat- 
ing, pulsation in carotids, but none at wrists. Le applied hot bricks 
and bottles of hot water in axille, between the thighs and to the feet, 
mustard plasters over the body, and poured brandy and carbonate of 
ammonia freely down the patient’s throat. In one half hour body 
became warmer, respiration improved. In two hours she could speak, 
and next day was perfectly well. 

Johnston on the Antagonism between Opium and Bella- 
donna.,—During his residence in China, Dr. Johnston (//ospita) Lee- 
ports, Shanghai, March, 1872) has had great experience of opium- 
poisoning and the ill effects of opium-eating. During the last seven 


s 





years he has treated upwards of three hundred cases of opium-poison- 
ing. Ile first employed atropia in 1869. Ile employs it hypodermi- 
cally in the severer cases, where the patient is profoundly comatose. 
In milder cases, emetics, the stomach-pump, cold douche, and constant 
exercise are generally sufficient. It is in the worst cases that atropia 
displays its wonderful effects ; for instance, where the pupils are firmly 
contracted to a pin’s point and immovable, the conjunctiva and the 
cornea insensible to touch; the face pale; the lips, evelids, and nails 
livid; the pulse weak and irregular; the breathing slow and sterto- 
rous and the extremities cold. In such cases, he usually injects hypoder- 
mically half a grain of atropia. Within ten or twenty minutes the 
pupils begin slowly to dilate; and, after an hour or more, the face be- 
comes flushed; the breathing soft, without stertor; and the pulse 
stronger. Within two hours the full effects of the drug (atropia) are 
manifest, viz., “widely dilated pupils, flushed face, hot skin, tranquil 
slow breathing, diminished frequency and increased strength of pulse, 
followed by calm and tranquil sleep, from which the patient is easily 
wakened after three or four hours.’ If within two hours the first 
dose fail to dilate the pupils, flush the face, and render the breathing 
slow, steady, and tranquil, he repeats the injection. In cases where 
the coma is not profound, he first employs a quarter of a grain of 
atropia, repeating the dose if the first be insufficient. Ile says, “ I 
have observed very sudden and very unfavorable changes set in rapid- 
ly, even in the mildest cases of opium-poisoning. This has happened 
so frequently, that I have come to the conclusion that whenever there 
is contraction of the pupil and great drowsiness, after the evacuation 
of the contents of the stomach, it is always advisable to administer a 
sinall dose of atropia. I may remark, that in no instance have I seen 
any bad effects following the subcutaneous injection of atropia.”— 
London Medical Record. 
30 
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Lime for Poisoning by Plants and Insects,— According to 
the Boston Journal of Chemistry, a standing antidote for poison by 
oak, ivy, ete., is to take a handful of quick-lime, dissolve in water, let 
it stand half an hour, then paint the poisoned parts with it. Three or ~ 
four applications cure the most aggravated cases. Poison from bees, 
hornets, spiderbites, etc., is instantly arrested by the application of * 
equal parts of common salt and bicarbonate of soda, well rubbed in on 
the place bitten or stung. 


A New Poison—Pahonim—Physiological Action—We take 
from the Lancet (March, 1873) the following results of various re- 
searches, by M. Carville, with the seed of the poison of pahonim, from 
Gabon. The pahonim poison is extremely violent; one-tenth of a 
grain of the alcoholic extract is sufficient to kill a large dog. It kills 
by stopping the heart’s action. It first abolishes the contractility of 
the muscular fibres of the heart, then that of other muscles. When 
placed in the pericardium it arrests the heart’s action more rapidly 
than when injected in equal quantities. It does not abolish excita- 
bility of nerves, but brings on death without seeming to act on the 
great sympathetic, the encephalon, the spinal cord, or the pneumo- 


gastric. There is no antagonisin between this poison and woorara. 
It acts less rapidly through gastric than cutaneous absorption. It acts 
more rapidly than digitaline and antiarine, but the final effects are 
slower in supervening. It stops the heart of a snail, which digitaline 
does not. In the higher animals it produces vomiting. Of the 
chemical nature of this poison the author does not speak. 


Incea.—There has lately been discovered a poison called ined, 
which is said to be more subtle than digitaline. It is obtained by 
pressure from the seeds of Strophanthus hispidus, an apocynaceous 
plant, found in Gaboon ; and from experiments made with samples 
of it, taken from arrows, upon which the natives place it, it appears 
that it acts more powerfully than digitaline or antiarine, and quickly 
paralyzes the heart. Three milligrammes kill a frog, a sparrow, or a 
dog, though the resistance of certain animals varies. A snail, for in- 
stance, requires five milligrammes ; a mouse has withstood three mil- 
ligrammes of the extract (obtained by macerating the seeds in alco- 
hol), while this latter dose kills a dog nearly a thousand times heavier 
than the mouse. The heart comes to a complete standstill after a few 
irregular efforts —Lizchange. 


A New Poison, from the Bamboo Cane,—The inhabitants of 
the island of Java have the reputation of being very ingenious as well 
as very vindictive, and accounts have just reached Europe of an in- 
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stance in which they have exercised one quality to gratify the other. 
They have discovered a new poison. The bamboo cane—-an inoffen- 
sive plant, at least certainly not an insidious one in its efficacy of in- 
flicting torture—is the subject matter from which the. latest virus is 
to be extracted. The natives of the island cut the canes down at the 
knot, and scoop out all the little black filaments which make a kind 
of reservoir at this point. These filaments are found to possess the 
most violent poisonous properties, for which as yet no antidote has 
been discovered. The practice at Java is to mix a preparation of the 
poison, either with the solid food or drink of the proposed victims, 
and the peculiarity of the action of the poison is, that instead of pass- 
ing into the stomach and working there, it stops at the throat, acts 
upon the respiratory organs, and produces violent inflammation. Ex- 
periments have been tried upon the favorite victims of scientific em- 
piricism—dogs—and the effect of the poison upon them resembles 
that of asphyxia with a poisonous gas.— Exchange. 


Animal Poisoning from the use of Soap.—-Dr. Crotters, of 
Albany, N. Y., reports, in the Medical and Surgical Reporter, of 
April 19th, a unique case of poisoning traced to the use of a particular 
kind of soap. The symptoms produced consisted of a peculiar pustular 
eruption over the face and hands, together with general debility and 
frequent nausea. The eruption had existed more than six months, 
when the patient applied to Dr. C., and had been treated already with 
a great variety of remedies, but with no permanent benefit. The 
pustules were irregular, deep-seated, suppurating rapidly, giving out 
offensive pus, and very painful. Abrasions on the hands would be 
followed by similar pustules or ulcers. On discontinuing the use of 
the soap, which had been frequently used partly from the fact that it 
claimed to possess healing properties, the eruption rapidly disap- 
peared. 

To demonstrate the poisonous character of the soap, Dr. C. applied 
some of it toa sore on the neck of a horse, produced, by the chafing of 
its collar. The third day after using it numerous dark-bluish ulcers 
appeared over the sore and discharged much offensive matter. Dis- 
continuing the use of the soap, the ulcers healed rapidly. The doctor 
was convinced that the soap contained an animal poison, and, pursuing 
his investigations, found that the fat used in its manufacture was pro- 
cured from “ dead horse” or “bone-boiling” establishments. A visit 
to one of these establishments revealed the source of evil beyond 
question. Here were dead animals, gathered from all parts of the city, 
their skins removed and in all degrees of decomposition, awaiting the 
boiling process, by which the “soap grease” is extracted from the 
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carcass. The decomposing animal matter adhering to the fat, and 
subsequently incorporated into the soap, might easily produce the 
effects observed to follow the use of the soap in question. 


Poisonous Properties of Fuchsine.—During the last three or 
four years a great deal has been written in regard to the danger of 
employing magenta as a coloring for syrups, ete., and also of the ill 
effects which might result from wearing, in close proximity to the skin, 
articles of dress dyed with this substance. In Le Technologiste there 
appears an article by M. Springmuhl, in which is given the result of 
various experiments made with a view of determining the amount of 
arsenic remaining in fabrics dyed by fuchsine; and also as to the 
probable amount contained in syrups or liquors colored by this sub- 
stance. An examination of fourteen samples of commercial magenta 
gave proportions of arsenic varying from one-quarter per cent. to six 
and a half per cent. A piece of woolen fabric was dyed with the 
sample containing the most arsenic, and was washed in two waters, the 
last of which was found to contain .0004 gram. of arsenic, a quantity 
which the author rightly concludes could not be considered very 
dangerous. It was also found that it required but .002 gram. of 
fuchsine to communicate a strong color to a litre of alcohol, and as a 
person would not generally consume more than that quantity of any 
liquid, the small amount of arsenic could not exert any poisonous 
action. 


Adulteration of Raspberry Syrup.—The German Pharma- 
copeeia gives an excellent test for the genuineness of raspberry syrup. 
If one volume of the latter is mixed with half a volume of pure nitric 
acid (25 per cent.), the fine red color of the syrup must not change to 
yellow, otherwise the syrup owes its color to some dyestuff, which has 
nothing to do with raspberry fruits. A syrup which contained only a 
sinall quantity of artificial coloring matter remained 24 hours 
unchanged, and only after this time showed a yellow color; while 
genuine syrup, when treated with nitric acid, even after three days’ 
standing, showed no change of color. It is indispensable that the ex- 
perimenter should be very careful as to the measurement of the 
volumes. Dr. Hager states, besides, that syrup colored with aniline 
becomes colorless when treated in this manner with nitric acid.— 
Chemist and Druggist. 


Various Poisonous Coloring Matters.—Dr. Hirt, of Breslau, 
has recently called attention to the increasing use in trade of poisonous 
coloring matters, especially those containing arsenic and lead. He 
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visited the establishments of confectioners, gingerbread-makers, 
stationers, toy-dealers, hair-dressers, colored-paper makers, and flower- 
makers, and arrived at the following results: He detected arsenic in 
the coloring matters used for painting over sugar-plums, and also in 
the green paper employed for wrapping articles of food, for covering 
toys, and for lamp-shades. Arsenic was also found in the paints in 
children’s paint-boxes. Lead was found in the coloring matter of 
articles of food, in colored papers used for packing substances of food, 
and the covering of toys, as well as in children’s paints and in wafers 
and hair-dyes. The danger incurred, especially by children, in con- 
sequence of the use of lead colors in paper used for packing, Dr. 
Ilirt states to be very great. A brick-colored paper, containing red 
lead, is very extensively used for packing chocolate tablets and 
bonbons; and Dr. Meusel found each sheet to contain about 28 grains 
of lead, representing about 29 grains of oxide or 51 grains of sugar 
of lead. Each sheet is sufficient for packing sixteen chocolate tablets 
or from thirty-two to thirty-six bonbons; consequently, with each 
tablet there are 3 grains of sugar of lead, and with each bonbon 14 
grain. It is not necessar "y that the ehildven should lick the paper to 
produce poisoning ; for the sugar used in bonbons has a tendency to 
unite with the lead and form a saccharate, and thus to render soluble 
the perhaps otherwise insoluble lead compounds. The boxes con- 
taining the chocolate tablets and bonbons are often damp, and the 
wrapping-paper is soft and pervious to moisture; and there can be no 
doubt that the materials contained in the papers must come into con- 
tact with the lead and become impregnated with the poison. Dr. 
Tlirt remarks that various orders of Government passed during the 
last fifty years are in force, and are suflicient, if carried out, to 
prevent the use of such materials as those to which he has referred ; 
but they are not sufticiently known, and are only in force in the 
district of Breslan—the town itself being apparently exempt.—— 
London Medical Record. 
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Liquor Picis Alkalinus. 

Tuts preparation was originally devised 
by the late Dr. H. D. Bulkley, of New 
York, to fill the place of a secret French 
preparation of tar. Dr. L. D. Bulkley, 
in the February number of Archives of 
Scientific and Prac. Med., gives the for- 
mula as follows :-— 

R. Picis liquide... 3 ii. 

Potasse causticz 3 i. 
ROS oc cstecs 3 v. m. ft. sol. 

This mixes with water in all propor- 
tions, and discolors the skin to a very 
moderate extent. It dries rapidly and 
leaves very little stickiness. He has used 
it in all degrees of strength, and regards 
it as one of the best methods of employing 
tar. The potash heightens the anti-pru- 
ritic effect of the tar. The solution he 
has employed with advantage in eczema, 
both in its chronic stage with thickenings, 
and in the more acute forms, where exu- 


Unguent Diachyli Albi. 


HEBRA. 
MICRON 555,555 os 's aliens % Xv. 
Lithargyri..... Z iij. et 3 vj. 


Coque 1. a. in ung. moll., dein adde— 
Ol Lavandule.. 3 ij. 
M Fiat unguentum. 


Formulas for Poultices, 

The article ‘‘Cataplasm,” in the new 
Dictionnaire des Sciences Médicales has 
been worked up by M. Brochin as com- 
pletely as possible to the actual state of 
our knowledge of this ancient method of 
treatment. Amongst the opinions of 
authors and modern modes of com- 
pounding cataplasms, M. Brochin cites 
those of Cayol, Broussais, Réveillé- 
Parise, and especially Velpeau and 
Trousseau. The editor of the Journal de 
Médecine, from whom we quote this ar- 
ticle, observes that he has had the oppor- 
tunity of following the last-named illus- 








dation has about or nearly ceased, and 
the itching is intense. In chronic cases | 
wiih infiltration, it may be used in full | 
strength. Good success has followed its | 
use in lupus erythematosus and psoriasis. | 
Triplex Pill of Dr. John W. 
Francis. 
BR Powdered socotrine aloes 
a scammony 
Mercurial pill mass. .44. 3 j. 
Croton oil......... m Xx. 
Oil of caraway..... fl 3 jss. 
Tr. aloes and myrrh.fl 3 ij. 
Mix the ingredients together by very 
thorough trituration, make a pill mass, 
and divide into four hundred pills. 
The usual aperient dose is one pill at 
bed-time, till the natural condition is re- 
stored.—Proc. Am. Pharm. Assoc’n. 


trious physician for some years, and never 
heard him order either a bath or a cata- 
plasm; occasionally, however, and with 
a certain air of solemnity, he would order 
poultice. This was made nearly as fol- 
lows: 
}} Extract of stramonium, or 

Extract of belladonna; 

Extract of opium ; 

Camphor in powder; 

Water. Of each 10 parts. Mix. 

A bread poultice having been made, 

some camphorated alcohol is to be boiled 
with it; the paste should then be enclosed 
in a little muslin or tarlatan, and the sur- 
face watered with the above mixture. It is 
then to be applied and covered with some 
impervious cloth and a large piece of 
flannel. M. Brochin leaves out the cain- 
phor in powder, and replaces it with ten 
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parts of ether. This topical application, 
which is rather expensive, can be retained 
in place several days. Trousseau only 
employed it in grave cases, such as mono- 
articular arthritis with acute osteitis and 
puerperal arthritis. He prescribed calo- 
mel simultaneously, and insisted on per- 
fect immobility of the limb. The fol- 
lowing is a narcotic poultice prescribed 
by MM. Bouchat and Despres:— 
R}. Powdered Hyoscyamus leaves: 


ci Conium leaves ; 

ee Belladonna leaves; 

ns Solanum tuberosum 
leaves ; 


Linseed meal. Of each 20 parts. 
Decoction of poppyheads, q. s. 
Conium is also used in poultices spe- 
cially intended for the relief of superficial 
cancers: 
Crushed carrots, 500 grains; 
Powdered conium leaves, 30 grains ; 
Powdered opium, 1-20 grain. 
The following is intended to act as a 
diuretic poultice :— 
Bruised squills, 100 parts ; 
Nitrate of potash, 10 parts. 
And this to render the emission of 
urine less painful :— 
Bruised white onions, 6 in number; 
Leaves of parictaria, 50 parts ; 
Decoction of marshmallow, q. s. 
Both may he applied over the pubis. — 
Pharm. Journ. (Lond.), Feb. 1, 1873. 


Pruritus Vulve. 


LISFRANC. 
Take of Bichloride of mercury. .1 part. 
PUTA ys jessie uw lexers's asl 20 parts. 
RUANGIN oo iaiactereorsnds 100“ 
| ae 2,500 * 


Mix. 
S. Apply freely to the part.—Revue de 
Thérap. 


Formula for Podophy lin. 

A writer in an exchange says:— 

The griping effects of podophyllum 
resin may be readily obviated by com- 
bining it with small doses of extract of 
hyoscyamus. You will find the follow- 





ing a good formula for podophyllum 
pills, sometimes sold under the name 
of ‘Aperitive Seeds,” or ‘‘Castor-oil 
Pills : "— 
R. Res. podophyll., 
Ext. hyoscyam., aa gr. iij. 


Sapon. dur........ gr. ivss. 
SYPOPN 56 aaa e-csared gett. vj. 


M. Ft. pil. xii. in arg. fol. 


Table Showing Amount of 
Sulphuric Acid Necessary 
to Dissolve Alkaloids for 
Hypodermic Injection. 


Alkaloid, 1 part. Acid. 
Aconitia (Duquesnel)..1 part. 
71 0) 11) a re 2.5 * 
INETCCING . seccieaieiss seis “co 
stn (0 1011 ne 7 a 
WERBUNG oc ss.0;cyas0i8ahe 25. 


—ApriAN, L) Abeille Médicale. 


Reid’s Cholera sis 
R. Chloroform........... 


Gum camphor......... F tip 
TN Gtes GIBIREON 5 so -onaseire- Oj. 

Best French brandy... .Oij. 
Tinct. cloves.......... 3 viij. 
Simple syrup.......... Cong. ss. 


As soon as bowel complaint makes its: 
appearance, take a teaspoonful of the 
syrup and go to bed; repeat the dose 
every time the bowels are moved, increas- 
ing it if the first proves inefficient. Chil- 
dren should be dosed in proportion to 
age.—Phila. Med. and Surg. Reporter. 


Remedy for Influenza, 

Dr. Allan McLane Hamilton, writing 
under date of February 17th to the Medi- 
cal Record, recommends the following 
treatment for this annoying affection. 
His directions are :— 

Prepare the following mixture :— 

R. Carbolic acid....gtts. x. 
Tr. iodine 
Chloroform 

Put a few drops of this mixture ina 
test-tube, and heat them over a spirit- 
lamp; when volatilization occurs the: 
mouth of the test-tube should be held. 


OR 3 i. 
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beneath the nostrils. This operation is|mine. Transfer the resulting solution of 

to be repeated every two or three hours. | ferric bromide to a porcelain mortar, and 
. . | . . . 

A violent fit of sneezing occurs at first, add gradually, with constant trituration, 

which is afterwards succeeded by a di- | citrate of potash until the color of the 
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minution of the symptoms. |mixture changes from brown to green; 
| finally, add simple syrup to make up 30 
Tobacco Enema. fluid ounces. The syrup thus prepared 


Dr. N.S. Davis, of Chicago, recom-| corresponds nearly in strength with the 
mends for extreme cases of obstructions | syrup of the iodide of iron, and may be 
of the bowels, an infusion of one drachm | administered in doses of 20 to 30 drops. 
of chewing tobacco in a pint of boiling | It is elegant in appearance, not disagreea- 
water, one-half or more to be injected | ble in taste, and is not incompatible with 
when cool enough. | alkalies or with tannic acid. 


Iodoform Ointment for Syrup of Ipecac. 

Prurigo. | B. F. McIntyre, in the American Jour- 

Prof. Tanturri, of Naples, recommends | j,7 of Pharmacy, offers the following for- 
for the obstinate itching disease of the! mula for syrup of ipecac: fluid extract 
skin known as prurigo an ointment of} of jpecac, fl. 3 j.; water, fl. 2 xvij.; gran. 
iodoform. This remedy (iodoform) has | sugar, xii. Dilute the fluid ae 
strong anesthetic properties, so that it is| with a pint of water, set aside for 12 
efficacious by deadening the sensibility of | hours, filter, evaporate to 6 fl. = ; filter, 
the nerves of the surface. Todoform con- | aqq. through the filter, 1 fluid ounce of 
tains about 90 p. c. of iodine. When water; finally, add the sugar and dis- 
piles are very painful. especially during | solve with gentle heat. The finished 
defecation, such ointment would be! syrup shonld measure 16 fl. %. The ad- 
found to possess great virtue. Moitre’s| gition of water to the extract is designed 


formula for suppositories is :— | to precipitate the resin which is generally 
R.. Iodoform, powdered, . . .20 grains. | present in the extract. The process of 
Cocoa butter......... ..1 drachm. | the new Pharmacopeia for fluid: extract 
Melt and mix for suppositories. |of ipecac is pronounced by the same 


For friction of the skin, the ointment writer defective, and in no way superior 
is made of the strength of one drachm | to the old process. The amount of men- 
of the iodoform to an ounce of simple | ctryym employed is insufficient for the 
ointment. | complete exhaustion of the drug; there 

5 jis a great waste of alcohol, and the great 
Syrup of the Bromide of Iron. | Aeoilavabeite of eliminating the resin is 
/not accomplished. The old formula is 
| more economical and yields a better pro- 
| duct. 


Take of bromine three troy ounces ; 
iron (in the form of wire) 350 grains ; 
distilled water, three fluid ounces ; citrate 
of potash, six troy ounces or q. s. ; syrup, 
a asia quantity. Put the iron, with | Typhoid Fever. 
the distilled water, in a flask, and add of} Arnica may be valuable in collapse, 
the bromine two troy ounces in small por-| but where there is lung complication, 
tions at a time, allowing the mixture to | with increased action of the heart, and 
cool, if necessary, before the addition of | rapidity of breathing, the tincture of ar- 
each fresh portion. When the odor of} nica, in doses of fifteen to twenty drops 
bromine has disappeared, warm the mix- | every three or four hours, will be found 
ture gently, until it assumes a green color; | exceedingly useful, reducing the pulse 
filter and add the remainder of the bro- | with almost the certuinty of veratrun, 
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Here, too, 
Arsenic, 


without its depressing effect. 
ipecac is often of great value. 


too (in the form of Fowler’s solution), | 


where the tongue is dark and dry, with 


red edges, the secretions suppressed, the | 


stomach irritable, the bowels flatulent, 
will be found in many cases exceedingly 
useful. It is well berne in doses gf three 
or four drops every six hours. —Clinie. 


Vermifuge Syrup. 


Extract spigelia maryl., fl. 3 viii; 


syrup sennee compos. (Lond. Ph.), tb. ii. | 


Mix while hot, and evaporate to a proper 
consistence. Dose, a small teaspoonful 
for a child one year old. 


Extracts in Powder. 

It is sometimes very desirable to admin- 
ister the solid extracts (say extract of 
hyoscyamus) in the form of a powder. All 
such extracts may be reduced to fine pow- 
der by patiently rubbing them (say two 
or more hours) in a mortar with an equal 
quantity, by weight, of calcined magne- 
sia. Extract of gentian yields the slow- 


est to this manipulation.— Boston Medical | 


and Surgical Journal. 


Tincture of Chloride of Iron. 
for Corns. 
Dr. C. Barber 


the toes by the application of a drop of 
the tincture of chloride of iron applied 
on corns night and morning. This ap- 


plication was continued for fifteen days | 
in one case, when the corns, from which | 


the patient had suffered for thirty or 
forty years, were entirely destroyed, and | 
pressure on the part gave not the least 
uneasiness. — South. Med. Record. 


Arsenic in Disease of the 
Liver. 

In a case of disease of the liver (re- 
corded by Dr. de Moura in the Gaceta 
Medica de Ballia), ina patient of cachectic 
habit, with pallor of the surface, polyuria, 
want of appetite, and tumefaction of the 


states (Lyon Médicale) | 
that he has cured three cases of corns on | 


| liver, and in which analoid degeneration 
| of the organ through syphilitic causes was 
diagnosed, the administration of arsenic 
| was completely successful, after iron, 
the vegetable tonics, iodide of potassium, 
and corrosive sublimate had all failed.— 
| South. Med. Record. 


Erysipelas,. 


Dr. Reamy (Clinic) says that in cases 
where large doses of mur. tr. iron would 
not be borne by the stomach, he with- 
holds the iron fora time, giving a few 
doses of potass. bromid., which he finds 
almost invariably to give tolerance to the 
stomach, when the iron can be resumed in 
full doses. 


Chlorodyne. 


The following formula is given as the 
| one employed by D. J. Collis Browne :— 





Chloroform s.:..........<< . } fluid ounce. 
| Sulphuric ether........ 90 minims. 
| Oilof peppermint...... 8 drops. 


Resin of cannabisindica. 8 * 
| Tincture of capsicum... 2“ 

Mix, shake occasionally, and allow it to 
| stand a few days. Then dissolve with 


| heat 
| Muriate of morphia...... 16 grains. 
| Jnqwater........ ee eee ane 2 drachms. 


and when cold, add of 
Scheele’s hydrocyanic acid, 
| UE = [0] 2c ane ene ier 65 minims. 
Perchloric acid.... 1 fluid drachm, 
Molasses... 2 fluid ounces. 
Add this carefully to the first mixture 
‘and inerease the whole to four fluid 
' ounces by the addition of molasses. 


A New Drop-Glass, 


M. Limousin, a French chemist, has in- 
troduced a drop-glass which is highly 
commended. It consists of a little reser- 
voir, with a minute tube about two inches 
long, and with a diameter of three milli- 





metres. A drop of distilled water from 
this tube weighs exactly five centi- 
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grammes, and therefore twenty drops | 


to much objection. He alleges that the 


‘ | che i 
weigh exactly one gramme. The follow-| tannin in the coffee coalesces with the 


ing table has been prepared by M. Limou- 
sin, to accompany his instrument, and as it 


gives the relative value of drops, its in- | 
It| much difficulty in extracting quinia as 


dication will often be found useful. 


quinia, forming a tasteless and insoluble 
and almost inert salt,—the tannate of 
quinia,—from which the stomach has as 


shows, at least, how very important it is| from powdered bark. It is, he thinks, 
that strong medicines, when ordered by | one of the worst preparations of quinia. 


the drop, should always be measured, the 
variation in the weight of a drop being so 
very considerable. 


20 drops of distilled water weigh one gramme, 
es 


20 ” Pearson’s solution 

23 Fowler's solution ne 
28 - Sulphuric acid = 
38 ” Laudanum * 
40 “ Black drop * 
48 - Croton oil xg 
54 , Chloroform sad 
56 3 Eau de Rabel = 
5S - Tincture of Nux Vomica ‘* 
58 aig “3 Aconite oF 
538 sd Arnica as 
58 er sf Belladonna ‘ 
5S = os Colchicum ‘“ 
60 “i Alcoholate of Aconite “ 
60 id Bitter drops of Baumé sa 
vi sg Hoffman's Anodyne ag 
96 ae Ethereal tin. of Digitalis ‘*‘ 
98 ad Sulphuric ether sad 


. —Drug. Cire. 
Cod Liver Oil Jelly. 


At a meeting of the Medical Society of 
Stockholm, Sweden, this article was ex- 
hibited, as prepared by E. Queru, of New 
York city, and the following was stated 
to be its composition: 


Cod-liver oil....... ...85 parts 
PE. ccs vacansee 
Ll fees 
WRN oS ation a a 


As there exhibited, it was a semi-trans- 
parent jelly of a yellowish-green color, 
having a strong odor, but less strong 
taste of the oil. The advantages claimed 
are easy administration and complete as- 
similation, and its retention by the weak- 
est stomach.— Pharmacist. 


The Practice of Concealing 
the Bitter Taste of Drugs. 


M. Briquet considers the common prac- 





tice of administering quinia in coffee open 


It is said that the bitter taste of colo- 
cynth, aloes quassia may be almost in- 
stantly removed by chewing a small piece 
of liquorice root.—La Tribune Médicale. 


Compound Arsenical Paper. 


Receipt Book of the Philadelphia Hos- 
pital :— 
Ii Belladonna leaves. ..grs. xcyj. 
Hyoscyamus “ .,. 
Stramonium “ ...44 grs. xcviij. 


Dix. Opium . ...<..:s.666 grs. iv. 

TODACCO... . ....00..oa00s tS IRE, 
Add 

PGES ANG, 5.151508 59 gTS. CXX. 

Potass. arsenit....... gs. CCCXX. 


Take thick bibulous paper, soak it in 
this solution and allow to dry. When 
set on fire and the flame extinguished, this 
paper burns slowly without flame, and 
emits a dense smoke which may be inhaled 
for the relief of asthma, often with very 


| marked benefit. It is also useful in chro- 


nic bronchitis. 


For Excessive Perspiration of 
Hands or Feet. 


A German pharmaccutical journal re- 
commends the following :— 


B Carboli¢ acid...... 1 part. 
Burnt alum........ 4 parts. 
RUAN San cist nw cinta 200 * 
French chalk ...... Bp ** 
Oil of lemon...... = & 


Make a fine powder, to be applied to 
the hands and feet, or to be sprinkled in- 
side of the gloves or stockings. 


Salve for the Lips, etc. 


The following is used for excoriations, 
warts, and cracks, superficial ulcerations 





ESP ccna 
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of the lips, mucous membrane of the 
cheeks, red parts of margin of nose, and 
other parts of the skin which are normally 
red :— 

BR Ammoniated mercury... ..gr. vj. 


AVANININE G55 as steps ae 44154 gr. i. 
ROTC EE AC ie uers acs cis ost layover dr. ij. 


Mix exactly. 
The parts should be dried before the 
salve is applied. 


New Anocdyne Colloid. 


The London Practitioner gives the fol- 
lowing formula as “likely to prove a use- 
ful application in neuralgic and other 
localized pains :”— 


R Amyl. hydrid........ 53 
Collodion (B. P.)..... a. 
CORN 5:5 sete ve seseiai gr. i. 
WOT Scio aiioeie o:< se gr. Vj. 


This forms a colloid which should be 
brushed over the painful part five or six 
times, forming successive films. If the 
pain be not at once relieved, the absorp- 
tion of the alkaloids may be favored by 
covering the colloid film with a layer of 
spongio-piline. 


For Chilblains. 


I? Union Medicale recommends the fol- 
lowing application :— 


R Oxide of zinc...... 2 parts. | 
Tannic acid........ if - 
Glycerine.......... 1g: © 
Balsam of Peru.... 8 “ 
Campnorss. .i..6:cci6:5:6 4 “ M. 


—Boston Journal of Chemistry. 


Glycerine Ointment. 





Take of Starch........ 38 parts. 
Glycerine..... 10: * 

The starch well powdered is to be digested | 

for an hour with the glycerine at the heat | 

of boiling water. For many purposes 


very soothing. The glycerine should be 


of the best. 


“Dr. Eve’s Recipe for Gleet and chro- 
nic irritation of the urethra: 


R Balsam copaiva........... 1 oz. 
PGlVs CUDGDS:. 26 62 esc ces a 
PSM (AVA. <.0.c/0:07015-5 dts 
"o) As Sa |: a eS 1 ath 
Syrap UChr... «6:69 %0ccsuns 4° 


Cinnamon water to fill black bottle. 
Dose, 2 tablespoonfuls twice a day.” 
hicago Med, Examiner. 


Laxative Fowder of Jeannel. 


Take of— 
Rochelle salts............ 50 parts. 
WIHITGISHDET «6.0.00 a %.5 100“ 
Bicarbonate of soda...... > a 
Tartaric acid, powdered... 20 “ 
OmOfMeMONS i555. 4 15:01 q.s 


Mix.—Dose, a teaspoonful in sweetened 
water. 


Pleis’s Fit Powders, 


Dr. A. W. Miller has examined this 
nostrum—extensively advertised in the 
East for the cure of epilepsy—and com- 
municated his results to the American 
Journal of Pharmacy. He concludes that 
the remedy is composed of bromide of 
potassium, disguised by the addition of 
a little powdered gentian. Each powder 
contains about 15 grains of coarsely- 
powdered bromide of potassium and 5 
grains of gentian. 


Frank’s Ointment for Frec- 
kles, ete. 
Take of— 
Flour of Mustard......... 3 ounces. 
Lemon-juice to make a stiff 
pee ere aston cseysareutiaiee q.S. 
Oil of almonds........... + fl. ounce. 
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Red Branding Ink, 


AGRDWAN ou cck ewes snes 7 parts. 
Carbonate of magnesia.... 4 “ 
MINDRAIRE 5 sie na sg’ ais oom aaa 
| a es ae Ga 


Rub down thoroughly till well mixed. 
—Druggists’ Circular. 


A Liquid Blacking. 


Vegetable black..... 3 pounds. 

Ivory black......... as 

BOIS ce ake Br.t 

ASIP CETME «05... 25 25 OT et 
Mix. 


Then take six ounces of gutta-percha. 
Melt, and add: 
Olive oil..... 20 ounces. 
Stearine......... ss 
While this second mixture is hot stir it 
into the first, then add: 
Gum Senegal........ 10 ounces. 
WIRED). «cheese meaes 3 quarts, 


For use this stock blacking should be | fatty matters. 
diluted with about three parts of warm | hours. 


water.—Druggists’ Circular. 


Gas-tight Corks. | 


Corks saturated with paraffin are used | 
for corking bottles containing alcoholic | 
or caustic liquids. Ruschhaupt prepares | 
them as follows: Paraffin is fused in a 
suitable vessel, the dry corks are added | 
and immersed in the paraffin by means of 
a perforated cover or disc. The air is! 
now easily expelled from the pores of the 
corks, which, after about five minutes, are | 
removed and cooled; they may now be | 
cut and bored like wax, are easily driven | 
into the necks of bottles and readily re- | 
moved, retain their smoothness and are 
gas-tight throughout.—Apoth. Zeitung, 
Can. Pharm. Journ. 


| injected. 
| two to ten hours. 





How to Clean Bones, 


MOGs ASR... arses at Ib 1 
Lime (burned)......... + 
RAGE WANED, 5 35<00 a c's cies: qrts. 3 


Mix, and soak the bones for 24 hours in 
the liquid; wash them thoroughly and 
bleach them. 


The Process of Embalming. 


The Brunetti process for the preserva- 
ition of the dead has recently published 
lin La France Medicale. It consists of 
several processes :— 

1. The circulatory system is cleared 
thoroughly out by washing with cold 
water till it issues quite clear from the 
body. This may occupy two to five hours. 

2. Alcohol is injected so as to abstract 
as much water as possible. This occupies 
| about a quarter of an hour. 
| 3. Ether is then injected to abstract the 
This occupies two to ten 








4, A strong solution of tannin is then 
This occupies for imbibition 


5. The body is then dried in a current 
of warm air passed over heated chloride 
of calcium. This may occupy from two 
to five hours, 

The body is then perfectly preserved 
and resists decay. The Italians exhibit 
specimens which are as hard as stone and 
retain the shape perfectly, and equal to 
the best wax models. 

A more simple form of injection suited 
for anatomical purposes consists of 

Glycerine........... 14 parts. 

Bolt Sugar, .....0.6s0 AYES 

Nitrate of potash.... 1 
It is found that after saturation for 


“ 
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some days in this solution the parts be- 
come comparatively indestructible and 
change neither in size or figure. 


Preservation of Tissues. 


A French chemist has recently announ- 
ced that borax and subborate of ammonia 
will prevent mouldiness and preserve ani- 
mal matter. Each of the above salts has 
proved effectual when tried separately, 
and when combined in a single solution 
they seem to be well adapted for anato- 
mical injections. For this purpose the 
following preparation is recommended ; 
rain-water one hundred parts, common 
borax six parts, and subborate of ammo- 
nia twelve parts. The liquid is to be 
used luke-warm; it does not change the 
color of the tissues, and is not poisonous, 
does not blunt the dissecting instruments, 
and in a concentrated state may be used 
for embalming.—Phila. Med. & Surg. 
Rep. Can. Pharm. Journal. 


Metallic Soap for Canvas. 


The following is highly recommended 
as a cheap and simple process for coating 
canvas for wagon-tops, tents, awnings, 
etc. It renders it impermeable to moist- 
ure, without making it stiff and liable to 
break. Soft soap is to be dissolved in 
hot water, and a solution of sulphate of 
iron added. The sulphuric acid com- 
bines with the potash of the soap, and the 
oxide of iron is precipitated with the 
fatty acid as insoluble iron-soap. This 
is washed and dried, and mixed with lin- 
seed oil. The addition of dissolved In- 
dia-rubber to the oil greatly improves the 
paint. 


Explosive Mixture of Nitrate 
. Potassa and Acetate of 
oda. 


A French chemist (Pharm. Jour.— 
Amer. Jour, Pharm.) heated together a 





of 350° the mixture exploded with the 
force of gunpowder. He found the best 
proportion for exploding to be 100 parts 
of the fused nitrate to 60 of the fused 
acetate. A mixture of nitrate of soda 
and acetate of potassa has the same prop- 
erty. 


Vegetable Parchment, 


A foreign scientific paper says: ‘‘ The 
common method of preparing this exceed- 
ingly useful material requires much care 
and experience on the part of the opera- 
tor, and only gives satisfactory results 
when the strength of the sulphuric acid 
and length of the process are accurately 
apportioned to the substance and texture 
of the unsized paper to be dipped. Mr. 
Colin Campbell has made a modification 
of this process, which promises many ad- 
vantages. Before treating the paper with 
sulphuric acid, he dips it ina strong solu- 
tion of alum, and dries it thoroughly. 
When paper thus prepared is passed 
through concentrated sulphuric acid it is 
converted into parchment paper just as 
before, but the presence of the alum pre- 
vents the action of the acid from being 
so rapid as before, and therefore renders 
the whole operation much more manage- 
able. Paper which has been printed on 
can also be converted into vegetable parch- 
ment if treated in this way. The author 
also proposes to make parchment paper 
in endless lengths by connecting the alum 
and sulphuric acid bath with the paper 
machine. 


How to Bleach Sponges. 


The following minute directions are 
given for bleaching sponges to any shade 
from a delicate straw color to a snowy 
white. It is said that the texture of the 
sgonge is not impaired by its use, unless 
it is allowed to remain in the solution too 
long a time :— 


few grains of anhydrous nitrate of potassa; Having made the sponges free from 


and acetate of soda. 


At a temperature 


sand and calcareous matter by gently beat- 
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ing them, wash them in water, squeeze as 
dry as possible, and then place a few at a 
time in a solution of permanganate of po- 
tassa, made by dissolving 180 grains of 
the salt in five pints of water, and pouring 
a portion of the solution into a suitable 
glazed vessel. Let them remain a few 
moments until they have acquired a dark 


mahogany-brown color, when they are to | 
be squeezed by hand to free them from | 


the solution. They are then dropped, a 
few at a time, into a bleaching solution 
made as follows: 

IHyposulphite of soda, 10 ounces; 
water, 68 ounces. When dissolved add 
muriatic acid, 5 ounces. 

This solution should be made a day or 
more before being wanted for use, in order 
that the sulphur, which is precipitated by 


the addition of the acid, may be easily | 


separated. This solution is poured off 
from the sulphur, and, if necessary, 
strained through a piece of muslin into a 
glazed vessel. [This portion of the pro- 
cess should be done in the open air or 
under a hood, where the offensive vapors 
of sulphurous acid are remoyed.| The 
sponges are allowed to remain in this 
solution for a few moments, occasionally 
squeezing them with the hand in order to 
allow the fluid to thoroughly permeate 
them, then squeezed out and washed in 
several waters to rid them of the sulphur- 
ous odors. After several washings they 
may, if necessary, be completely deodor- 
ized by a very weak solution of bicarbonate 
of soda (say 100 grains in five pints of 


| Artificial Milk. 


| 
| From the reports in circulation it would 
‘seem as if science were about to make 
| cows superfluous. Artificial milk has been 
prepared by a French chemist from sugar, 
dried whites of eggs, carbonate of soda, 
olive-oil, and water. By substituting gel- 
atine for the whites of eggs, and with less 
admixture of water, cream is obtained. 
Another chemist, Gaudin, in discussing 
the preceding suggestion, gives his testi- 
mony as to depriving fats of all unpleas- 
ant odor by mere subjection to an appro- 
priate temperature. He also states that 
| very good artificial milk can be prepared 
| from bones rich in fat, by purifying this 
fat by means of super-heated steam, and 
combining the fat thus obtained with gel- 
atine. This milk is, he says, almost like 
that of the cow; and when kept acquires 
| first the color of sour milk, then that of 
‘cheese. The gelatine in it represents the 
cascine; the fat, the butter; the sugar, 
the sugar of milk. Itserves for the prep- 
aration of coffee and chocolate, of soups 
and creams of excellent flavor, and its 
cost is but trifling. 


‘To Remove Nitric Acid Stains 
from the Hands. 


| 

| Wet the skin with sulphate of ammo- 
| nia, to which has been added some pot- 
ash lye. This changes the dead skin into 
| a soapy mass, which can easily be removed 


| with sand or fine pumice-stone. 


| Black Candles, 





water), and then washed through two or 
three more waters to free it from traces! It has long been an object sought after 
of alkali. {Much caution should be used | by the manufacturers of wax, stearine, 
in using this alkaline solution lest it neu- | and paraffin candles to obtain a means of 
tralize the bleaching effect of the pre-| coloring them a jet black without inter- 
vious solutions.} When the sponges are} fering with the illuminating power. For 
nearly dry immerse them in a solution of | funeral ceremonies, and on certain other 
glycerine in water, of the strength of a! occasions, there is a demand for black 
half ounce of glycerine in the pint; | candles. Thisresult can be attained by 
squeeze them by hand and let them dry | digesting with heat the substance of which 
in the air, but not exposed to direct sun- the candle is to be made, for a few min- 


light. This will leave them beautifully | utes, in a vessel in which has been placed 


white and soft to the touch.—Druggists’ | some crushed anacardium nuts (Anacar- 
Circular, 


dium orientalis.). This fruit contains a 
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sort of juice of an intense black color 
which unites intimately with paraftin, etc., 
without in the least degree affecting the 
illuminating power.—Translated from the 
Moniteur des Produits Chimiques. 


For Removing Hairs. 

Prof. Bettger recommends the follow- 
ing as safe: 1 part of crystallized sulph- 
hydrate of sodium is rubbed to a very 
fine powder, and mixed with three parts 
of prepared chalk, The mixture keeps 
well in closed vials. Mixed with water 
and applied to the skin, the hair becomes 
soft in two or three minutes and is readily 
removed by water. A long application 


is apt to corrode the skin.—N. Jahrb. 7, | 


Pharm, Amer. Jour. Pharm. 


Joining Rubber. 

Rubber is easily joined and made as 
strong asan original fabric, by softening 
before a fire and laying the edges care- 
fully together, without dust, dirt, or mois- 
ture between. The edges so joined must 
be freshly cut in the beginning. Tubing 
can be united by joining the edges around 
a glass cylinder, which has previously 
been rolled with paper. After the glass is 
withdrawn the paper is easily removed. 
Sift flour or ashes through the tube to pre- 
vent the sides from adhering from acci- 
dental contact. 


To Cement Wood to Glass. 


Make a solution of isinglass in acetic 
acid so thick as to be solid when cold. 
Heat this and apply it. This has been 
tested by fastening the end of a glass tube 
to pine wood ; the wood gave way sooner 
than the cement. 


Another Cement. 
According to Dingler’s Polytechnic 
Journal, avery strong, transparent cement, 
applicable te wood, porcelain, glass- 
stone, etc., may be made by rubbing up 
together in a mortar two parts of nitrate 
of calcium, twenty parts powdered gum 


arabic, and twenty-five parts of water. 
The surfaces to be united are to be painted 
with the cement, and bound together 
until completely dry. 


Varnish for Labels. 


At a recent meeting of the Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne Chemical Society, Prof. Mar- 
reco said that Prof. Markoe (of Boston, 
U. 8.) told him, some months ago, that 
the practice in Boston was never to var- 
nish a label for acid bottles, but to use 
| paraffin instead. They had applied it to 
,a large number of bottles in the college 
\laboratory, and it answered perfectly. 
| The only thing necessary was to brush the 
paraffin on as hot as possible, so as to get 
a thin, even coating ; it looked as well as 
varnish, and stood a great deal better. It 
saved a good deal of trouble in sizing 
and varnishing, and five minutes after 
the bottle had been brushed it was ready 
for use. Dr. Lunge said that he had read 
some months ago, in a German journal, 
that the use of paraffin could be extended 
a great deal further; that instead of 
sealing the tops of bottles—sample bot- 
tles of bleaching powder, and for other 
purposes—it was very convenient to have a 
small porcelain dish with parattin always 
ready, which could be placed upon a 
lamp, and, as soon as it was warm, to dip 
the top of the bottle in it, and that gave 
as good a sealing as sealing-wax, or bet- 
ter, and caused very uch less trouble, 
It had also been proposed to use stoppers 
made of solid paraftin for caustic soda 
samples; but he did not like this, because 
they broke so easily. What he had found 
to answer perfectly well was to rub some 
heated paraffin upon the stoppers in place 
of tallow. He found it a great deal 
cleaner, and answering in every way for 
this purpose.— Chemical News. 





Improvement in Bending 
Glass Tubes. 


If the glass tube we desire to bend be 
filled with sand, and each end stopped to 
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prevent its escape on heating over a Bun- | 
sen burner, it will be found that the tube 

may be quite doubled if desired, a perfect | 
curve being produced. In this way we 
may promptly produce accurate bends of | 
any desired size in tubes of any bore with- 
out any previous skill in glass-working. 
Obviously, the principle depends on a 
uniform distribution by the sand of the 
pressure exerted. A similar plan is resort- 
ed to by metal-workers in bending tubes 
ef lead.—A. H. Gallatin, in Journal of 
Franklin Institute. 


To Fasten Leather on Metal. 


To fasten leather upon metal, you| 
should first wash the metal witha hot | 
solution of gelatine, and steep the leather | 
previously in a hot infusion of gall-nuts. | 
Then press the leather upon the surface | 
of the metal and allow it to cool, when it | 
will be found to adhere so firmly that it | 
cannot be separated without tearing.— | 
Boston Journal of Chemistry. | 





Disinfection. 


Pound the well-dried raw bean of cof- 
fee, and strew it overa moderately heated 
iron plate till the powder assumes a dark 
brown tint; it will then remove almost 
any noxious effluvium.—Braithwaite, 
Mich. Union Med, Journ. 


Collodion-Cotton. 

Prof. A. Vogel says, if the sulphuric 
acid employed in the manufacture of 
gun-cotton for collodion contains any 
considerable quantity of nitric acid, a 
smaller amount of saltpetre must be em- 
ployed, otherwise the collodion-film made 
from it is opaque and unfit for photo- 
graphic purposes. If the sulphuric acid 
is free from nitric, equal weights of acid 
and saltpetre are taken. When more than 
30 grammes of cotton are prepared at 
once, its optical properties seem changed ; 
the same is the case if ammonia instead 
of alcohol is used to wash opt the last 
trace of acid. 

















NEW REMEDIES. 





THERAPEUTICS. 


ERGOT IN THE TREATMENT OF NERVOUS DISEASES. 


Dr. Dantet Kircaen, Assistant Physician to the New York State 
Lunatic Asylum, makes, in the July number of the American Journal 
of Insanity, an interesting report of the action of ergot in certain 
nervous affections. He used the fluid extract prepared by Squibb, 
and the aqueous extract, or ergotine, made by Merck, of Vienna. 
The dose of the former is from one to two drachms; the latter from 
six to ten grains. One drachm of the alcoholic extract of Squibb’s 
preparation is equal to about six grains of the ergotine. Ile also 
used a few ounces of a solid extract, made by Squibb, which is about 
equal in strength to imported ergotine. The full physiological effect 
of ergot will last from one-half to three-quarters of an hour. 

“There is probably no condition so annoying to the patient as head- 
ache, and certainly it is the most common. In the following forms we 
have used ergotine with much benefit and comfort to the patient: 1. 
Headache, depending on plethora or fulness of blood; 2. Headache 
from anemia; 3. Headache, depending on changes in brain substances 
and the membranes; 4. Epileptic headaches ; 5. Migraine; 6. Head. 
ache, depending on disordered menstruation. The most common form 
of headache is the first, or that depending on a plethoric condition of the 
blood-vessels of the brain. Of course we cannot estimate correctly the 
ie of pain endured at each sickness, but it depends largely upon 
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the constitutional character and nervous susceptibility of the patient. 
In plethoric headaches the course is either very short (a few hours 
at most), or they last for some days. The pain is usually referable to 
the back of the head, and there is much throbbing of the temporal 
arteries. In this class of headaches we have used ergotine largely ; 
about one hundred patients have been prescribed for, and in almost 
every instance relief was given in less than half an hour, and the 
attack thoroughly cut short. 

“Jn headache from an anemic condition of the brain the blood- 
vessels are usually lax, and as a consequence there is a slowness of the 
circulation. Ergotine contracts the blood-vessels, thereby giving tone 
to the arterial system; the blood is forced more quickly and regularly 
through the brain, and of course in greater quantity. Our cases of 
cerebral anzemia are comparatively few, and experiments are there- 
fore limited ; yet in those cases where we have had an opportunity of 
using it happy results have followed. In epileptic headaches and in 
epilepsy we have used ergot largely. In petct mat there are muscular 
twitchings, congestions of the face, suffusion of the eyes, and a rush of 
blood to the head. We have in many of these cases been able to ward 
off the grand mal by large doses of ergotine. We have often com- 
bined it with conium, and it seems in this combination to werk even 
more satisfactorily than alone, which is chiefly due, we suppose, to the 
sedative effect of the conium. In migraine, or sick-headache, we have 
distended blood-vessels pressing on the ophthalmic division of the fifth 
nerve, thereby causing the pain; and, if we accept this theory, then 
ergotine, by contracting the blood-vessels, will relieve the headache. 
In headaches depending upon some disordered condition of menstru- 
ation, we usually have a fulness or congestion of the cerebral vessels ; 
sometimes, however, it may occur from aneemia of the brain. In both 
forms the use of ergotine is beneficial.” 

Dr. K. concludes his paper with the following statements: “1. Bene- 
fit of combination with bromide of potassium in epilepsy; 2. It is apt 
to produce cramps and pain in the stomach, which is remedied by 
combination with conium; 3. In nervous diseases it soothes all renal 
irritation and catarrh of the bladder; 4. It dilates the pupil suffi- 
ciently to he noticed; 5. Increases both frequency and tension of the 
pulse; 6. Has no appreciable effect on the heat of the body; 7. In 
large doses it produces the same effect as conium, by inducing sleep; 
8. Its beneficial action in delirium tremens, after bromide of potassium 
has failed ; 9. It combines readily in the form of a pill with sulphate 
of quinine; 10. It is a cerebral sedative; 11. Ergotine possesses an 
advantage over the alcoholic extract in not producing any pain or 
cramps in the stomach, and-is given in smaller quantity; 12. Ergot is 
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not likely to be adulterated, and we see ays secure an appreciable 
effect after its administration.” 








AN ADDITIONAL EFFECT OF ERGOT, OF IMPORTANCE 
TO OBSTETRICIANS. 


Wernicu, in the Centralblatt f. d. Med. Wissen., says that the results 
of a large number of experiments, and the frequent mention of a 
« distended bladder,” occurring in the reports of post-mortem examina- 
tions, show that the fulness of ‘the bladder found in patients under the 
influence of ergot is not merely an accidental concomitant of the ex- 
hibition of this drug. The explanation of this does not seem remote, 
since the strongly irritant action of the preparations of ergotine 
upon the sphincter vesicze is not only a recognized fact, but one that 
is frequently availed of in therapeutics, in paralysis of the sphincter 
muscle after typhus, in wetting the bed in children, in the inconti- 
nence of the aged, due to simple weakness of the sphincter, in the 
paralysis of the same muscle in those suffering from paraplegia, ete. 

ut from the circumstance that in animals used for experiments to 
determine the action of ergotine upon the uterus, in which the bladder, 
from motives of convenience, had been previously emptied, but yet 
soon after the administration of the drug was found full of urine, we 
suspected that in addition to spasm of the sphincter there was still an- 
other effect produced by the ergot.” This suspicion was strengthened 
and brought almost to a certainty by the repetition of the same phenom- 
ena almost without exception; and, without going into the question 
whether the increased blood-pressure caused by ergotine is enough to 
account for the phenomena observed, Wernich feels justified in stating, 
in opposition to Drasche, that the fulness of the bladder observed after 
the administration of ergot is due not only to a retention of the nor- 
mal amount of urine, but also to an increased amount of secretion of 
that fluid. 

Two cases are adduced by Wernich in illustration of his views. 
The first was a primiparous woman in labor with twins. After the 
birth of the first, the bladder emptied itself spontaneously, the os uteri 
was fully dilated, and the head of the second child presented, but, 
owing to a cessation of labor-pains, ergot was given at intervals of half 
an hour during the next three hours. The uterus contracted fully, but 
the head did not advance. At the return of the doctor, the bladder 
was found very full. It was emptied, and almost immediately the 
child was born. 

The second case was also a primiparous woman, in whom there had 
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been a complete cessation of the pains for some hours; and, as the 
patient and her friends had a great dread of the forceps, recourse was 
had to ergot, given in the same dose and at the same intervals as in the 
previously described case. After the second dose the pains came on, 
gradually increasing, but by the end of the second hour had not caused 
the head to advance. The bladder was seen to be greatly distended, 
and by means of the catheter a large amount of clear urine was drawn 
off, and at once the head advanced, the forceps were applied, and a 
male child of normal size extracted. 

This is scarcely a matter for the obstetrician, as at all events, before 
any operative interference, the bladder would be examined ; but it is 
worthy the attention of the assistants of the lying-in woman. 

It would be advisable for them to use the catheter after a prolonged 
ineffectual administration of ergot, as it is quite possible that in many 
of these cases in which want of power has been attributed to the drug, 
a contrary verdict would have been rendered had the precaution to re- 
lieve a distended bladder been observed.—Medical Times. 








CLINICAL USE OF BORAX. 


Dr. Favara Avorn, believing, like Dumas, that the biborate of soda 
possessed anti-fermentive properties equal or superior to that of 
sulphate of quinine, or hyposulphite of soda, has experimented with 
the alkaline borates as succedanea to the latter salts in cases in which 
they are habitually prescribed, and seems to have been very successful. 
In the case of intermittent fever, he treated eighteen patients with 
borax, twelve being adults and the remainder infants. The dose 
varied from 0.80 to 1.30 grammes for the former, and 0.80 to 0.40 for 
the latter. The remedy was administered four times during the apy- 
rexia in solution in coffee or sweetened water. The above dose may 
be increased without inconvenience, for Polli has observed that borax is 
a stable salt which circulates without modifying the course of the blood, 
and which is found unchanged in the urine, 150 to 225 grains having 
been taken without offence either to the sense of taste, or by its local 
or general action. Dr. Ayr has known a patient to take, by mistake, 
375 grains without being incommoded. 

Tlowever, M. Adorni, with the small doses above mentioned, has suc- 
ceeded in curing fourteen of the eighteen cases, one patient being 
still under observation. The treatment lasted from two to four days. 
Twice the medicine produced loss of appetite and nausea which, how- 
ever, ceased without the remedy being discontinued. 

In a case of chronic blennorrhagia, for which balsams and astringent 
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injections had failed, the doctor obtained a remarkable success, after 
three injections only of the following formula—a modification of the 
collyrium of Dubois :— 


Ii Borate of soda...... Pe Pree mee ey grammes 1.60 
SPR inate coe eas des naw es Sa ees ws 6. 
LOLI LETC 100. 
Cherry-laurel water.............. sis sections sy .60 


The fact that borax passes unchanged into the urine renders it ser- 
viceable in cases of vesical catarrh, when the urine is retained in the 
bladder and becomes putrid. By its antiseptic properties it arrests the 
fermentation, and modifies the state of the mucous membrane. M. 
Polli, of Milan, recommends it in these cases, and says that it has not 
the disagreeable taste of sulphate of soda, and, unlike the hyposulphite, 
does not provoke diarrheea.— Gaz. Med. Ital. and Lyon Meéd. 








A NEW METHOD OF PRODUCING LOCAL ANESTHESIA. 


Dr. Horvarn, of Kieff, lately proposed in the Centralblatt fiir die 
Medicinischen Wissenschaften, a new method of producing local anzes- 
thesia. If the hand be immersed for a short time in ice-water, severe 
pain is caused. But in experiments made in reducing the temperature 
of frogs by means of cold alcohol, Dr. Horvath found that no such pain 
was produced when the hand was immersed in cold alcohol, not even 
when the temperature of the alcohol was as low as 5° C. Glycerine 
was found to possess a similar property. Ether caused pain, and 
quicksilver more acute pain still, causing the speedy withdrawal of the 
finger when plunged into this liquid at a temperature of 3°. It was 
next ascertained that, when the finger was held for quite a long time 
in alcohol having a temperature of 5° C., no pain was experienced. 
Moreover, although the faintest touch was distinctly perceived in his 
finger, no pain was experienced from sharp pricks. This seemed to 
show that the application of cold alcohol has the effect of depriving 
the part of the special sensibility to pain without, however, impairing 
the delicacy of the general tactile sensation, which, as is well known, 
resides in the superficial integument. This apparent possibility of the 
artificial separation of these two nervous functions, viz., the tactile sen- 
sation, and the sensation of pain, and the temporary suspension of the 
latter, seemed important in a physiological point of view, and also of 
no small practical utility in allaying certain forms of local pain, more 
especially that caused by burns, and surgical operations. Dr. Horvath 
had an opportunity of testing the value of this application to burns on 
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his own person, as well as upon others, and not only was all pain in- 
stantly allayed, directly the part was immersed in alcohol, but it was 
found that the wound very speedily began to assume a more healthy 
appearance, the surrounding redness rapidly failing. These observa- 
tions seem of considerable importance, and we commend them to sur- 
geons, both in reference to burns and superficial operations.— Zhe 
Doctor. 





OXIDE OF ZINC IN INFANTILE DIARRHGA. 


In the British Medical Journal of July 12, Mr. Epwarp Mackey, 
M.B., recommends oxide of zine in infantile diarrhoea, especially 
in those forms complicating nerve-troubles or hooping-cough. Ie 
points out that it has “tonic and anti-spasmodic as well as astringent 
qualities, a combination in a non-irritant substance exactly suited to 
many cases of the malady.” It does not irritate, as chalk sometimes 
does, or gripe, as acids do occasionally, and is a better nerve tonic than 
bismuth. Mr. Mackey says that it has given him excellent results in 
all varieties of infantile diarrhcea, in conjunction with suitable diet. 
Dose, one grain for any age under two years, with a little syrup, muci- 
lage, and dill-water, three or four times daily, not on an empty stom- 
ach. A larger dose may nauseate. He says that oxide of zinc will 
give us, in many cases, the maximum of good with least liability te 
harm,—an advantage to be desired, especially in out-patient and dis- 
tant cases. Dr. Waring-Curran has referred to this use of the oxide of 
zine in The Lancet of October, 1868, and Dr. Brakenridge, in The 
Medical Times and Gazette of February, 1873, points out its tonic and 
anti-spasmodic as well as astringent properties. He has tried it in 
twelve cases, in ages ranging from four to eighteen months. The form 
of administration was usually that of the powder, but it was also 
given mixed with gum-arabic and a slight addition of glycerine. The 
general results observed were:—1. That it moderated the diarrhea 
quickly. 2. That vomiting stopped. 3. That digestion improved. 4. 
That intestinal hemorrhage was frequently arrested. 5. Teething was 
rather favored than otherwise. 6. That even where no change was 
made in the diet, and the other conditions remained the same, the 
treatment progressed favorably. 7. When, however, diet and regimen 
were carefully regulated, success was more rapid and decided.— ded. 
Times and Gazette. 


Oxide of Zinc for Night Sweats.—This remedy has also proved 
valuable in controlling night sweats when sulphuric acid has failed. 
The Pacific Medical and Surgical Journal recommends its adminis- 
tration as follows :— 
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R Zinci oxidi, gr. xxx.; Ext. hyosciami, gr. xv. M. Facet pil. No. 
xv. Give one at bed-time. 








A NEW METHOD FOR HEALING ULCERS. 


Dr. Nesspacm (Wien. Med. Presse, May 4, 1873) claims to have 
successfully treated upwards of sixty cases of chronic, extensive, and 
otherwise intractable leg-ulcers, by the following simple procedure. 
It is at least worthy of atrial. The patient is first narcotized, and then 
around the ulcer of the leg or foot, a finger’s breadth from its margin, 
an incision extending down to the fasciz is made; numerous blood- 
vessels are divided, and a severe hemorrhage ensues unless a fine pledget 
of lint be packed into the cut and the entire ulcer strongly compressed. 
The packing with lint is also necessary to prevent union of the cut 
edges by the following day. Upon the second day the bandage and 
lint are removed; from then until a cure is effected a simple water- 
dressing is applied. 

The author states that an astonishing change can be seen, even in 
the first twenty-four hours: the ulcer, which yesterday threw off quarts 
of thin, offensive, ichorous pus, furnishes to-day not more than a table- 
spoonful of thick, non-offensive, healthy pus. The old ulcer becomes 
rapidly smaller, healing from the margin towards the centre, and is 
healed in a short time, but the cut is changed into a broad circular 
sore, which also speedily cicatrizes. 

The great diminution of the secretion, and other favorable changes 
occurring in the ulcer, find an explanation from the fact that the cir- 
cumcision has divided dozens of large, abnormally widened blood-ves- 
sels. Time is thus given for the lessened nutritive material, which 
previously was carried off by the excessive secretion, to be transformed 
into cells and connective tissue; in other words, granulations are formed, 
which fill up and heal the deep ulcer. 

Without claiming this as a radical method, the author assures us 
that the cure is much more rapid, and the cicatrix becomes more elas- 
tic and resisting, than in the ordinary means applied, which usually 
require so much time that the patients depart with half-cured ulcers, soon 
to find themselves in their previous deplorable condition.—J/edical 
Times. 


Treatment of Chronic Nasal Catarrh.—Dr. Wurrraker (Clinic, 
July 12th, 1873) advocates the treatment of certain cases of nasal 
catarrh by pressure. He does it for the same reason that the surgeon uses 
pressure to remove stricture of the urethra. The constriction is usually 
found in the inferior meatus. Bougies of different sizes and shapes 
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are employed as the particular case seems to indicate. is success in 
the five cases thus treated has been very gratifying. 


Aloes in Hemorrhoids.—P ror. Forpyce Barker, in the Ameri- 
can Practitioner, says, on the treatment of hemorrhoids in pregnancy : 
“When hemorrhoids are developed during the latter period of preg- 
nancy, the indications are obviously to counteract the constipation or 
the diarrhoea, and to stimulate and to restore the tonicity of the hem- 
orrhoidal veins. The inquiry will then naturally suggest itself, have 
we any agent or combination of agents in the materia medica capable 
of effecting these results? I know of no article which so clearly and 
positively produces these two results as aloes, and on this I have mainly 
relied. I am well aware that the general voice of the profession is 
against the use of aloes when there is any tendency to hemorrhoids.” 


On the Resina Copaibe as a Diuretic—Dr. Wis, of Guy’s 
Hospital, speaks with the greatest confidence of the value of the resin 
of copaiba as adiuretic. The ordinary copaiba has long been known 
for its action on the kidney, and is occasionally used in dropsy, but 
the nauseous taste of the oleo-resin has almost forbidden its employ- 
ment. The oil, separated from the resin, is officinal, and is often 
prescribed in gonorrhea instead of the compound substance. It is 
thought that the oil acts more especially on the mucous membranes, 
and is therefore useful in affections of the bronchial, vesical, and ure- 
thral surfaces. If this be so it is equally certain that the diuretic 
properties reside in the resin. Dr, Wilks has found it very. difficult 
for patients to take the ordinary pharmacopeeial drug, and almost 
impossible to get general practitioners to sanction its administration in 
private practice ; he therefore has substituted for it the simple resin, 
and finds it equally or more efficacious. Tle gives fifteen or twenty 
grains in mucilage and flavered water three or four times a day, and has 
had numerous cases showing its marked diuretic properties. There is 
now in Guy’s Hospital a man who came in with ascites, and who, after 
taking numerous other remedies, was ordered the resin. The amount 
of urine was at once doubled in quantity, and now, after a few days, 
the fluid has almost disappeared. Dr. Wilks says he has lately had, as 
a private patient, a “drunkard builder,” with cirrhosis of liver and 
enormous ascites, for whom he likewise prescribed the resin ; a diuretic 
action wasat once effected and the dropsy quickly disappeared. In heart 
cases, also, he has given it with great suecess. Lately there was in the 
hospital a girl with mitral disease and considerable dropsy, who took 
the usual medicines without effect, and was then ordered the copaiba. 
It at once produced the desired result, and the fluid was dispersed. 
Dr. Wilks states that he has often given the remedy and failed ; but, 
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on the other hand, when it has succeeded, the result has been more 
striking than that arising from any other diuretic he has seen. 


Catching and Curing Cold.—Dr. Rosenrnat has published a 
work on the above subject which has been summarized by the Journal 
of Materia Medica, British Medical Journal, and others. Te says: 
—“It is well known that when cold is applied to the surface of a 
healthy animal the cutaneous vessels contract. They thus prevent the 
blood from circulating in the skin, and, by confining it to the interior 
of the body, prevent it cooling, and preserve the temperature of the 
vital organs, unless the application of cold be continued for a con- 
siderable time. This is not the case, however, when the animal has 
been previously exposed to warmth for some time before. The cutaneous 
vessels become paralyzed by the heat, and remain dilated, even after 
the cold has been applied. The blood is thus exposed over a large 
surface, and becomes rapidly cooled, even although the temperature 
of the surrounding medium is not very low. In Rosenthal’s experi- 
ments, animals were kept for a little while at a temperature from 
about 97° to 104° Fahr. The temperature of the animals themselves 
quickly rose during their confinement to 111° or 113° Fahr. After 
their removal, it not only sank to the normal, but even below it, so that 
an animal which was from 107.6° to 111° in the warming apparatus 
fell to 96.8°, and remained at that for several days, although the room 
in which it was kept was moderately warm. Confinement in a choky 
oftice, hot theatre, or crowded _ ball-room, will have a similar effect on 
man, and in the latter case it will be increased by the exercise of 
dancing. From such places people pass out into the cool open air, or will 
sometimes even purposely station themselves in a draught. The blood 
which is coursing not only over the flushed face, but through the di- 
lated vessels of every part of the surface, is rapidly cooled below the 
normal, and, on its return to the internal organs, cools them much 
more quickly than it could have done had the person simply been ex- 
posed to cold without dilatation of the vessels by previous warmth. 
Rosenthal lays much stress on the great effect of sudden cooling in 
bringing on a cold, the sudden change in the temperature of the blood 
producing an irritating effect, and inducing inflammation in any weak 
organ in a way that a gradual alteration would not do. It would seem, 
however, that the alteration must be from a temperature above to one 
below the normal temperature of the blood, and not a mere reduction 
from one considerably above the normal to one at or near it. When 
much heated, we may stand for a short time in a cool atmosphere with 
impunity; but if we stand long enough to carry the cooling process too 
far and produce a shiver, we run a great risk of catching cold. The 
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fact that it is more dangerous to sit for a long than a short time in wet 
clothes, appears to indicate that a considerable and more gradual cool- 
ing, such as may then occur, will produce similar effects to a slight 
cooling suddenly effected by exposure to a cold draught after being in 
a warm room. The effect of a chill in causing inflammations may be 
partly due to the effect of cold on the tissues themselves, and partly 
to the hyperemia which will occur in some parts when the blood is 
driven out of others by the contraction of their vessels. Rosenthal is 
inclined to ascribe the chief power to the former of these causes. 
Everybody knows the beneficial effect of cold baths, cold sponging, 
etc., in ‘hardening’ persons, as it is termed, so that those who employ 
them are able to face almost any weather, and to endure sudden changes 
of temperature without injury; while those who coddle themselves 
and stop every crevice lest a breath of air should blow upon them, are 
constantly suffering from colds. Rosenthal considers that this is due 
to the frequent application of cold water or cool air increasing the 
tone of the cutaneous vessels, so that they do not become so much re- 
laxed by heat as to be unable to contract with sufficient force when 
necessary. The power of regulating the temperature is thus preserved, 
and the person prevented from catching cold.” 

A paragraph on the cure of colds has lately “ gone the round.” It 
is as follows :— 

This troublesome affection (cold in the head) can be got rid of, ac- 
cording to Dr. Hager, without the use of the dry diet treatment, 
applications of nitrate of silver, etc. This affection is particularly 
troublesome, if not dangerous in the very young :— 


Carbolic acid, 5 parts. 
Alcohol, i 
Liquor of ammonia, 5 “ 

0 


“ce 


Distilled water, 1 


Mix and enclose in a colored glass stoppered bottle. 

The patient may inhale from the bottle, or by dropping some of the 
fluid on a cone of bibulous paper, keeping the eyes closed to avoid 
the fumes. The application is a little pungent at first, but the patient 
soon becomes habituated to it. 

In reference to the above we may observe that it is poison, and, 
therefore, not perhaps to be trifled with in the manner indicated. 

Dr. Channing, in the Boston Journal of Chemistry, calls attention 
to the danger of employing carbolic acid and ammonia in combina- 
tion in the treatment of catarrh. The agents used separately (by 
inhalation) are frequently effectual in cutting short an incipient cold. 
The mixed solutions, however, produce decided narcotic symptoms, 
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which the doctor explains on the hypothesis that aniline is formed by 
a reaction familiar to the chemist. The above formula, originating in 

derlin, has been quite extensively circulated in the medical journals. 
Dr. Channing has found carbolic acid alone so effectual that he thinks 
it hardly worth the while to risk the serious consequences which might 
follow from the addition of ammonia.— Zhe Doctor. 





ON HYPODERMIC AND PARENCITYMATOUS INJEC- 
TIONS OF ALCONOL AND SIMILAR SUBSTANCES. 


Ix a paper with the above title (Virchow’s Archiv, vol. lvi., 1872) 
ScuwaLBeE endeavors to confirm the opinion which he had already put 
forward that the effect of injections of tincture of iodine into the sub- 
stance of a goitre depends principally upon the alcohol of the prepara- 
tion. He tried simple alcohol injections with other tumors, and 
reports a case of lipoma which was reduced in size by such injections, 
in consequence of the formation of cicatricial tissue which they induced 
in it. The results also which are obtained by the subcutaneous 
injection of ergotine for aneurism and varicocele are referred by 
Schwalbe to the circumstance that the drug is used in such cases in 
an alcoholic solution with glycerine. In consequence of this, inflam- 
mation with subsequent cicatricial formation takes place, and thus a 
compression and obliteration of the dilated vessels is brought about. 


—Centralblatt f. d. Med. Wissensch. 








TREATMENT OF CEREBRAL EXILAUSTION. 


Ix his Croonian Lectures, lately delivered, Dr. Rapciirrr, after 
describing the principal symptoms of cerebral exhaustion, as failure 
of memory, depression of spirits, increased or diminished sleepiness, 
unusual irritability, a continual craving for food or for stimulating 
drinks, lessened locomotive power, lessened control over the bladder, 
diminished sexual activity, inequalities of circulation, and aged aspect, 
disposition to tears, yawning, occasional faintness, epileptiform symp- 
toms, or transitory hemiplegia, or coma, proceeds to consider its preven- 
tion and treatment. In diet he thinks that the present system of urging 
persons at all weakly, especially children, to eat as much as they can, 
may have not a little to do in causing the development of many nervous 
diseases. He is equally opposed to persistence in “ training diet ” and 
to Bantingism, believing that the nerve-tissues as well as others may be 
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effectually starved by excluding the hydrocarbons from the food. Te 
further thinks that too much stress is ordinarily laid upon the impor- 
tance of walking exercise; much walking, in fact, seeming to be 
no insignificant cause of the breakdown in the patient’s health, and 
little or no progress is made until he begins to economize his strength 
in this direction. He is also disposed to maintain that rest from head- 
work may be too much insisted upon in cerebral exhaustion. He is 
satisfied he has often met with patients with jaded brains who have 
certainly let their minds lie fallow too long. Mere distraction is not 
enough. What is wanted generally, even at the beginning, is not that 
work should be given up altogether, even for a short time, but that it 
should be moderated in amount or changed. He is of opinion that 
the wakefulness may be much better combated by attention to the 
position of the head in sleep than by narcotics. Sleep in bed is, as a 
rule, sounder with a low pillow than with a high one. On the con- 
trary, if there be undue sleepiness, the head should be kept high._— 
British Medical Journal, April 11, 1873. 


On the Use of Dry-Powdered Blood.—Dr. pu Pascary, of 
Nice, recommends dry blood in conditions of exhaustion as in phthisis, 
convalescence from fevers, ete. 

“The blood of the ox, after being dried in a water-bath, is reduced 
into a very fine powder, and grated through a sieve. Dry blood can 
be taken for any length of time, being almost tasteless, and no repug- 
nance is likely to be felt, as is often the case with raw meat. It can 
be taken as any common powder, mixed with soups, milk, marmalade, 
chocolate, or enclosed in a wafer. 

In two cases I have given the powdered blood under the name of 
nutritive powders, mixed with a small quantity of pepsin; choosing 
that name lest ladies, startled by one more precise, might have diffi- 
culty in taking the medicine. 

The quantity to be taken may vary according to the age, sex, or the 
state of health and digestive power of the patient. In general, I 
begin with thirty grains, which is increased according to circum- 
stances; but the quantity must be left to the discretion of the phy- 
sician who prescribes.”—J/ed. Press and Cire., London, Jan. 29, 
1873. 


Hyoscyamine in Spasmodic and Convulsive Neurosis, Mer- 
curial and Senile Tremor, Tetanus, ete—The last number of 
the Bulletin Générale Thérapeutique (Dec. 15, 1872), leads off with a 
long article upon this subject. The following are the conclusions 
arrived at :— 

1. Hyoscyamine represents all the active principles of the drug 
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from which it is derived. Its fixidity of composition gives to the 
results obtained under its use a precision that cannot be secured by 
the drug itself. 

2. Ilyoscyamine should be administered at first in light doses (2 
milligrammes a day) either in pill or by hypodermic injection. The 
dose may then be gradually increased to ten or even twelve milli- 
grammes per day. 

3. It should be continued, even though slight symptoms of toxic 
action present, as dryness of the throat, dilatation of the pupils, 
etc. But if these symptoms become grave, it should be suspended. 
These symptoms are fugitive, and disappear in the course of a few 
hours. 

4, Ilyoscyamine exercises on man a narcotic action. It is effica- 
cious against pain and neuralgias in particular ; but its efficacy is less 
than that of opium and belladonna. 

5. This medicament exercises a favorable action in spasmodic and 
convulsive neuroses. It cures mercurial tremor even after every other 
remedy has proven futile. It produces a marked amelioration in paral- 
ysis agitans. 

6. Its action is null in locomotor ataxia. In traumatic tetanus, 
although the patient died, it procured a decided remission in the 
symptoms, but the question of its use in this affection may not yet 
be regarded as settled, as new observations are required.—Zhe Clinic. 


Treatment of Chilblains.— Mr. Fercvs recommends sulphurous 
acid in this affection. It should be applied with a camel’s-hair brush 
or by means of a spray-producer. One application usually effects a 
cure. The acid should be used pure. A good wash for hands or 
feet affected with chilblains is, sulphurous acid, 3 parts; glycerine, 1 
part; and water, 1 part. The acid will be found particularly useful 
in the irritating, tormenting stage of chilblains— Canada Med. Jour. 
and The Doctor. 


Treatment of Fissures of the Nipple.——-ln a paper by Dr. 
CreEqvry, fissures of the nipple are described as being of two kinds. 
First, those produced by violent suction on the part of the child; 
here the epidermis is raised and abraded, as if by a cupping-glass. 
In this condition of the nipple, the child should be allowed to suckle 
only when the breast is charged with milk. Second, at other times, a 
little of the milk lodges in the minute cracks at the base of the nipple, 
where it comes in contact with the secretions of the body and rapidly 
decomposes, thus acting as an active irritant of the skin, and in some 
instances inducing very extensive inflammation. As a preventive of 
cracked nipples, originating in this manner, the breast should be 
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bathed with warm water, wiped dry, and then anointed with the 
following ointment : 


B Tannin, (1 gramme)............... gr. XV. 


Glycerine, (10 grammes).........+4 2 ij. 


This should be applied by means of a camel’s-hair brush, after 
which the nipple should be protected with charpie, or a soft linen 
cloth. In these cases, the nipple-shield may be employed to advan- 
tage. 

If the breast be distended with milk, relief may be afforded by the 
application of a large flax-seed poultice, taking the precaution to 
protect the nipple with a piece of soft leather—Guz. des [/ép., 1873, 
p- 84. 


Treatment of Chronic Diseases of the Bladder with In- 
jections of Healthy Urine (Jawet, May 10, 1873).—Dr. T. 
CLEMENS proposes injections of fresh and healthy urine in the treat- 
ment of old disorders of the bladder, such as catarrh, chronic inflam- 
mation, gravel, etc. A young and well-fed individual should be made 
to micturate directly and slowly into a syringe which has been warmed 
to 90° Fahr., and the urine should then be injected into the bladder, 
previously emptied and washed out with tepid water. This should be 
done twice or thrice daily. Ile has obtained good results in this way 
after having failed in the use of all known remedies. 


Ferric Alum in Purpura.— Ferric alum in powder, in doses of 
five to six grains three or four times a day, has been strongly recom- 
mended in the treatment of purpura hemorrhagica. Iron has long 
been used in the treatment of this affection, and with as much success 
as any other remedy, and this combination, which contains in addition 
the astringent properties of alum, cannot fail to be of service in this 
disease. 

Nevi Cured by Monsel’s Solution Applied Externally.— 
Dr. Guicer (in the American Practitioner, April, 1873), recom- 
mends the external application of equal parts of liq. ferri persulph. 
and glycerine to the surface of nevi and a little of the adjacent skin. 
In two cases in which the applications were made twice daily the nevi 
disappeared in less than a month, 


Cold Infusion of Green Coffee in Gout.—Dr. Moncuavx com- 
municates to L’) Abeille Médicale his experience in the use of cold in- 
fusion of green coffee in the treatment of gout. He directs his patients 
to take a tablespoonful of green coffee, place it in a tumbler, half fill 
the latter with water at the temperature of the atmosphere, and allow 
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it to stand for twenty-four hours. In the morning the liquid is to be 
swallowed, an equal quantity of water added, and taken the following 
morning; thus the same quantity of coffee will serve for two doses. 
The liquid thus obtained has little savor; it is more or less distinctly 
green according to the species of coffee employed. Dr. Monchaux 
does not explain the mode of action of the remedy upon the uric 
diathesis. Ile inclines to the belief that it acts against the effects of 
the disease rather than the disease itself, and that in order to prevent 
a recurrence of gout it is only necessary to make a daily use of the 
remedy indicated by him. THe observes that the remedy is an old one, 
and that however difficult it may be to explain the precise action, the 
efficiency of the remedy is acknowledged. He had himself used it 
during three years, and with the result that his bi-annual attacks of 
gout had completely ceased.— Zhe Doctor. 


Local Use of Chlorate of Potassa in Open Carcinoma, by Dr. 
3urow, Sey.—This remedy has been used by him in five cases of can- 
cerous ulcerations, one twenty-two centimetres in circumference, on the 
upper arm, three on the mamma, one originating from the periosteum 
of the upper maxilla and os zygomaticum, all of which, with the ex- 
ception of two, had terminated in ulceration without previous opera- 
tions. It is applied once daily, finely pulverized, over the entire sur- 
face of the ulcer. The results of his observations are that the energetic 
use of chlorate of potassa on these ulcerating cancers produces always 
diminution and shrinking of the exuberant granulations, resorption of 
the surrounding infiltrations, lessening of the secretions and of the 
irritability. Ile does not consider the value of the remedy established 
beyond a doubt by his yet limited observations, but calls the attention 
of the profession to his success, in order to insure further investiga- 
tion. — Berliner Klinische Wochenschrift, No. 6, 1873. 

In a later number of the same journal Dr. Dérger; of Hamburg, 
states that French physicians used the chlorate of potassa ten 
years ago, according to their statements, with the same effect upon 
carcinoma as Dr. Burow. The Union Alédicale, 18638, No. 154, con- 
tains the results of the observations of Bergeron, Milon, and Blondean, 
on the treatment of carcinoma by chlorate of potassa. They used 
very strong or concentrated solutions of this salt locally, and obtained 
cures within a few months. Debont’s (Bull. de Thér., Ixvi., page 12, 
January 25, 1864; Schmidt’s Jahrbiicher, 1865, vol. i., page 170) and 
besides him Lebbane’s, Cook’s, Charcot’s, Delpech’s, and Wishon’s 
observations coincide fully with those of Dr. Burow. (The con- 
formity of these therapeutical results of so many makes further 
trials in the interest of the sufferers with this dreadful malady highly 
desirable.)— Berliner Klinische Wochenschrift, No. 12, 1873. 
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Incontinence of Urine.—Dr. Hotmes Coorg, of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, recommends for incontinence of urine in children, one minim 
of creosote three times daily, combined with assafcetida and rhubarb 
pill, of each two grains. 


Radical Cure of Fistula in Ano,—Dr. Ilvre recommends the 
injection of a solution of iodine in ether instead of the ordinary tine- 
ture of iodine, on the ground that the ether, being more volatile, 
escapes more rapidly, leaving the walls of the fistula in contact with 
pure iodine. The reaction is insignificant, and there is no occasion 
for the patient to keep his bed.— Ze Mouvement Médicale. 


Simple Means of Removing the Pigment Markings of 
Syphilis.—The idea having occurred to M. Lauglebert, that by 
placing blisters over the deposits of pigment remaining after syphilitic 
eruptions and keeping up suppuration for a short time, a large pro- 
portion of the pigment might be removed and a light-red colored spot 
left as is usually the case after a suppurating blister, the experiment 
was tried on one case with very good success.—Gaz. des Hépitaux. 


Use of Gelatine Suppositories in Obstinate Constipation due 
to Accumulation of Feces in the Rectum,.—!n the above cases, 
when there exists an accumulation of hardened fecal matter in 
the rectum or colon, Dr. Nagel (Allgemeine Wiener Med. Zeitung, 
April 1, 1873) finds that when purgatives and enemata have failed, 
suppositories of gelatine constitute an easy, harmless, and effective 
means of removing the evil, and dispense with the use of the anal 
curette. The suppositories are made of brown gelatine. They are 
steeped in water for twelve hours, and being thus softened and en- 
larged are introduced into the rectum. By subjecting the patient to 
a suitable regimen, an evacuation of pultaceous matter is obtained in 
twenty-four hours. The author attributes these effects to the hygro- 
metric properties of the suppositories.— Lancet. 

Mr. Mackay states that a mixture of gelatine and glycerine is largely 
used in the preparation of suppositories in Edinburgh ; and the Brit- 
ish Medical Journal remarks (Feb. 15, 1873) that “ suppositories made 
of gelatine are in such general use as to claim a place in the 
Appendix.” 


Mattison on Salicin in Obstinate Diarrhea,—Dr. I. B. Mar- 
TIsON, writing in the Phil. Med. and Surg. Reporter, recommends, in 
eases of diarrhoea which prove utterly rebellious to ordinary treatment, 
salicin in the form of powder or pill (to children, preferably the 
former), in any appropriate vehicle, in doses of one-half grain every 
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four hours, to children under two years of age, and to adults after 
the following formula :— 
R Salicin, 31. 
Fiat pil. No. 24. 
Sig. Two pills every four hours. 


> 


“Tts employment,” he says, “is followed, after a short time, by a de- 
crease in frequency of the evacuations, a return to their normal color 
and consistence, and by subsequent restoration to entire health.” 


Belladonna in Typhoid Fever.—Dr. Piccuer, Passed Asst. 
Surgeon in the Navy, says that in from twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours after the first administration of belladonna in typhoid fever, 
delirium, coma and subsultus vanish, and are succeeded by calm- 
ness and clearness of the intellect, by natural sleep, and complete con- 
trol of all the voluntary muscles; diarrh@a is checked, and healthy 
and consistent evacuations are established. 


Ozone in the Treatment of Disease—At a recent session of 
the Vienna Society of Physicians (June 6), Dr. Lender recited cases of 
cures by ozone in the following instances as exhibiting the effect of this 
agent upon the central nervous system: 1. Rheumatic paralysis of the 
facial nerves after treatment by the constant and induced current had 
proven futile. 2. Disturbances of accommodation in the eye after diph- 
theria. 3. Effusion of serum into the cavity of the chest after inflam- 
mations of the pleura. The author exhibited at the same time a new, 
and since fully tried, method of developing ozone in close chambers 
from the permanganate of potash, peroxide of manganese and oxalic 
acid. IKiichenmeister, of Dresden, contributed a paper also on the 
efficacy of properly prepared ozone in the treatment of sleeplessness, 
the asthmatic attacks of patients with dropsy of the chest, and in the 
treatment of other forms of dropsy.—<Ad/g. Wien Med. Zeit., June 
10, 1873. 


’ Transfusion of Milk in Cholera—Dr. Epwarp Hopper ealls at- 
tention to a means of treating cholera which has cured three cases of 
well-marked Asiatic variety. The treatment consists in the injection 
of milk into the veins. 

The following is his method of procedure: He milks a cow over a 
gauze filter into a vessel heated up. to 100° Fahrenheit. He then fills a 
syringe with the warm milk, opens a vein in the patient, and slowly in- 
jects 220 grammes. At the end of two or three minutes all the acci- 
dents of algidity disappeared, the body warmed up, and recovery en- 
sued without accident. If 220 grammes do not.suftice, he doubles the 


quantity. — Gaz.. Hebd. 
32 
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Arsenic in Diseases of the Liver—Dx. pe Movra, in the 
Gazeta Med. de Bahaia, records a case of liver disease, depending on 
amyloid degeneration of the organ through syphilitic causes, cured by 
arsenic. The patient was cachectic, pale, had polyuria, want of appe- 
tite, with a tumefied liver. Vegetable tonics, iodide of potassium, iron 
and mereury had failed to accomplish any good in this case.-—Southern 


Med. Record. 








Treatment of Diabetes by Arsenic.—Dr. Devercm: (La France 
Médicale), in The Doctor, April, 1873, observes that cases of diabetes 
differ so much that they cannot be treated alike. In many instances, by 
the use of arsenic, without altering the diet, he has succeeded in get- 
ting rid of the sugar in the urine. His attention was first called to 
this treatment by accident. Called to treat a case of prurigo vulve, 
he prescribed arsenic. Soon he ascertained that the lady had glyco- 
suria in addition to prurigo. Continuing the use of the arsenic, the 
lady was soon cured of both maladies. 


Peroxide of Hydrogen is being prescribed in the treatment of 
diabetes, and of cyanosis, but, owing to the high price, perhaps, is but 
sparingly used. 


Administration of Phosphate of Lime,—The importance which 
has been attributed during late years to the use of the phosphates in 
therapeutics has induced M. Coirre (L’ Abetie Médicale) to consider 
the best method of administering phosphate of lime, which is too insol- 
uble in most menstrua to allow its use in snitable doses. A small 
quantity is dissolved in the stomach by the hydrochloric acid of the 
gastric juice, and it is present in a state of solution in the blood, urine, 
and other fluids of the body. But when it is administered in the nor- 
mal state, the greater part passes into the faeces and is lost. Satisfac- 
tory remaite can only be obtained by giving it in solution ; and the 
author i is of opinion that its best solv. ent is the one which it meets in 
the stomach, namely, hydrochloric acid. Te says that if a chemically 
pure bibasic phosphate ‘of lime be used, a few drops of hydrochloric 
acid in a tablespoonful of water will dissolve one gramme. By intro- 
ducing phosphate of lime into the stomach under this form, M. Coirre 
considers that its absorption is facilitated in the highest dean ee, with- 
out impoverishing the gastric juice to the detriment of digestion. 


General Uses of Direct and Induced Currents,—(/r?sh Hos- 
pital Gazette, July 1, 1873.) Warrer G. Surra, M.D., in a lecture 
on the Clinical Uses of Electricity, thus tabulates the therapeutic dis- 
tinctions between the two forms of current :— 
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DIRECT, INDUCED, 
To excite the nerves of special sense, To stimulate the cutaneous nerves. 
To reduce muscular spasm directly. To antagonize muscular spasm by ex- 


To produce chemical and thermal citing the opposing muscles, 

changes, ¢.g., coagulation of blood, elec- 
trolysis, cautery. 

To stimulate muscles in certain cases. To stimulate muscles in the majority of 
cases, and generally to obtain energetic 
peripheral excitation. 

To relieve neuralgic conditions. 

To directly affect the brain and spinal 

cord, especially the latter. 


On the Use of the Constant (Voltaic) Current in Pains of 
a Pelvic Character.—Dr. Wittram Srernenson, in the Transac- 
tions of the Edinburgh Obstetrical Society, observes :— 

“One of the most important questions in practical medicine at 
present under discussion is that regarding the influence of the con- 
stant current of electricity over pain. Jlaving used the constant cur- 
rent for two years ina large number of different affections, I would 
lay before you the result of my experience, in so far as it relates to 
certain classes of cases which come more directly within the domain 
of this Society. The first class to which I would refer is, the sacral 
and iliac pains which are met with so frequently in practice. Many 
of them are purely neuralgic, others muscular, while some are a com- 
bination of both forms. Their connection, in a large number of cases, 
with some abnormal condition of the pelvic organs is undoubted, but 
it is no less true that they often persist long after the primary local 
cause has disappeared. 

“The difficulty which we have had hitherto to contend with is, 
that we did not possess the means of acting directly and locally upon 
the weakened state of the sacral nerves, which is the true cause of the 
suffering, or of determining the relations between the pain and the 
pelvic change. Ilere, however, the constant current of electricity 
steps in. Its effect in alleviating pain affords immediate relief, and 
by its restorative influence gradually removes the affection, while in it 
also we have the means of determining how far any local mischief is 
acting as an exciting cause. In some cases where a cure cannot be 
looked for, great relief to suffering can be given more quickly and 


with better effect than by the use of anodynes.” 


_ Treatment of Intermittent Fever by Eucalyptus Globulus, 
—Dr. Casran (Montpellier Médicale, Sune, 1878), in a further series of 
researches on forty-four cases carefully watched and analyzed, arrives 
at conclusions of considerable interest. These cases were treated 
with the extract ; they were of a severe and well-marked character, 
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and gave thirty-three successes and eleven failures, or three successes 
out of four cases. In the previous year, employing the leaves and 
powder, he had only fifteen successes out of twenty-seven cases, that 
is to say, little more than a half. He recommends 0.40 centigrammes 
of the extract as an average dose. M. Gimbert, however, has suc- 
ceeded in nineteen cases out of twenty-two by employing eucalyptol, 
which he considers the most efficacious preparation. Without believ- 
ing that eucalyptus is likely to supersede quinine (especially in per- 
nicious fevers), Dr. Castan regards it as a most valuable succedaneum. 


——the London Med. Record. 


Abroma Augustum in Dysmenorrhea.—B. B. Monvn Srr- 
car, L.MLS., relates (dndian Med. Gazette, April 1, 1873) three 
cases of dysmenorrhea successfully treated by the Abroma augustum. 
The roots, he says, are the officinal part of the plant; they are covered 
with thick, fleshy, easily-separable bark, rich with a viscid white fluid 
which contains the active principles of the plant. Mr. S. politely 
offers to supply a packet of the drug for trial to any of his profes- 
sional brethren. 


Penfold on the Treatment of Collapse by Injection of Am- 
monia into the Veins.—Mr. Ottver Penrotp, Surgeon to the Ben- 
digo Hospital, relates in the Australian Medical Journal for January, 
1873, a case of extreme collapse following severe purging. The pa- 
tient was lying on a bed; his eyes were sunken; his skin pale, cold, 
and clammy ; the pulse was just perceptible by the most careful mani- 
pulation. He was hardly able to articulate above a whisper; indeed, 
he was rapidly dying. Strong stimulants, mustard poultices, and the 
external application of heat, were tried without effect. 

“ After waiting for an hour,’ Mr. Penfold says, “ finding there was 
no improvement in his condition, and believing that in a few minutes 
he would be dead, and in spite of his friends’ remonstrances to ‘let 
him die quiet,’ I injected 20 minims of a mixture of the strongest 
solution of ammonia with three times its volume of water into the 
left radial vein and connective tissue (into the latter by accident from 
want of sufficient assistance). In a few moments I thought the pulse 
was a little improved, and repeated the injection. After a short inter- 
val the man opened his eyes and tried to push away with his right 
hand the syringe inserted in the vein, and said, ‘ Dash it, leave off,’ in 
a moaning sort of way. From that instant he began to recover, and 
was able to take a little beef-tea and brandy in the afternoon.” 


Strychnia in Amaurosis—Dr. I. J. Cimsoxm, in the New York 
Medical Journal, February, 1873, reports a case of amaurosis in 
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which, beginning at the one-thirtieth of a grain of strychnia, he 
gradually increased until one-fifth of a grain was reached. This great 
increase of the dose was made within two weeks. For a time im- 
provement was rapid, but then it ceased. The dose was again in- 
creased, and the increase continued till seventeen-thirtieths of a grain 
of strychnia was taken daily. With this dose he continued to improve 
for eleven weeks, when he was able to resume business. This case is 
selected from a large number to illustrate the reason why strychnia 
fails as a nerve stimulus in so many instances. The doses given are not 
large enough to produce the medicinal effects of the drug. 


Sulphuric Acid as a Prophylactic in Cholera,—Dr. R. G. 
Curtiss, in Medical Times, July 12, 1878, advises the use of sulphuric 
acid as a prophylactic in cholera. Ilis views are based upon observa- 
tions made in the Philadelphia IHospital, during 1865 and 1866. He 
gave to all the inmates twenty drops of dilute sulphuric acid in four 
ounces of sweetened water. Each day, for six days before the use of 
the acid, there occurred an average of four new cases. 

Four new cases occurred during the first twelve hours of adminis- 
tering the acid. After this, for one week, there were no new cases. 
Then, owing to lack of materials, the medicine could not be given 
for two days. At the end of this period two cases occurred. Then 
the acid was renewed, and continued for some time, but no more cases 
occurred. For various reasons the doctor thinks that these facts show 
that sulphuric acid did prevent the spread of cholera. 


Nitric Acid in Uterine Disease.—Dr. Arm, in an article 
published in the Obstet. Jour. of Great Brit., in June, says: “I have 
now given the result of my experience in the use of nitric acid as 
applied to the interior of the uterus, and in doing so have adhered 
rigidly to facts. I am not blindly wedded to the use of this one 
agent. On the contrary, I am at the present time giving a full and 
fair trial to the carbolic acid, as suggested by Dr. Playfair, and to 
other agents. As yet, I have obtained more satisfactory results from 
the use of nitric acid than from any other caustic, but I am satistied 
that it is not suitable to all cases, and trust we shall yet be able to de- 
fine clearly those cases to which the various agents are most suitable 
In concluding this paper, I should add that I almost invariably em- 
ploy nitric acid in the treatment of granular ulcerations of the cervix 
uteri and cervical canal, with the best result.” 


Treatment of Gastralgia.—Dr. Journ strongly advocates for the 
treatment of gastralgia (La France Médicale), 1. A poultice of ice for 
ten minutes, morning and evening, to the pit of the stomach. 2. A 
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mustard plaster to the same spot immediately on removing the ice- 
poultice, to be kept on as long as possible. 3. Pounded ice, to be 
taken morning and evening, a tablespoonful every five minutes for one 
hour. 4. A mustard bath with two pounds of mustard three times a 
week. The ice of the poultice is to be chopped up in small bits and 
enclosed in an india-rubber bag. The ice taken internally must be 
pounded with sugar, or it may be prepared by an ice-man to the taste 
of the patient. It must be swallowed down suddenly, and not kept in 
the mouth, as it would lose its coldness. If a tablespoonful should be 
too much at a time, several teaspoonfuls may be taken instead. The 
mustard bath Dr. Joulin regards as a powerful tonic. 


Local Use of Chloral in Soft Ulcers and Ulcerated Buboes, 
—The Lancet for June 14th contains an interesting translation of a 
paper by Dr. Paoli, which appeared in the Giornale Italiano delle 
Malattie Venerie on the local use of chloral in soft ulcers and bu- 
boes. The chloral was used in solution, 10 parts of chloral to 30 of 
water, the healing process being rapid. This remedy is very useful in 
sores accompanied by much suppuration, and acts as an antiseptic. 


Nocturnal Incontinence of Urine Cured by Chloral Hy- 
drate.—Dr. Girotamo Lronarpi has recorded in L2accoglitore Medico 


five new cases of the above, in which the use of a solution of chloral 
hydrate was entirely successful. The patients were all aged eight to 
ten, and the disease had resisted various means which had been pre- 
viously employed. In all the cases the cure was effected most 
promptly, and was permanent. The dose was from seven to fifteen 
grains in about an ounce and a half or two ounces of water, taken at 
once or in two doses. In some eases the very first dose was successful, 
in others five doses were necessary to effect the cure. The drug was 
administered in the evening, two hours at least after food; and Dr. 
Leonardi strongly recommends that the patient should drink as little 
water as possible-—Lancet. 


Injections of Apomorphia in Brain-Affections—V. Grzt- 
worn (Allgem. Zeitschrift f r Psychiatrie, Vol. xxx., No. 1), speaking 
of injections of apomorphia in brain-affections, says, after trying it in 
cases of acute and chronic mania, melancholia, ete., he finds it to be 
a valuable remedy, quick in its operation, and not affecting the ap- 
petite. No local irritation at the point of puncture followed. 
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CONIUM IN THE TREATMENT OF INSANITY. 


Dr. Danret Kircnen, Assistant-Physician at the New York State 
Lunatic Asylum, at Utica, states, in the Amer. Jour. of Insanity, No. 
4, 1873, that during the past eighteen months he has been pursuing 
special investigations with conium in the treatment of insanity, aided 
by the thermometer and sphygmograph. The preparations used were 
the succus conii, an imported article prepared by Ransom «& Co., and 
the fluid extract made by Squibb, of Brooklyn. The dose of the suecus 
which will produce the physiological action is from a drachm to an 
ounce, according to the motor activity of the patient; men require larger 
doses than women. The dose of the fluid extract is from twenty min- 
ims to a drachin; twenty minims of the extract prepared by Squibb is 
equal to about a drachm of the succus conii. Some preliminary experi- 
ments upon a healthy person showed that in these doses conium lowers 
both the temperature and the pulse without any apparent effect on the 
respiration. In the investigations carried on in the State Lunatic 
Asylum its effects were carefully observed in 150 different patients, em- 
bracing cases of mania, melancholia and hysteria. The following physi- 
ological effects are-observed in from ten to twenty-five minutes after a 
full dose is taken:—1. Suffusion of the eyes and injection of the con- 
junctivee; 2, giddiness and sensation of weight along the orbit; 3, dim- 
ness of vision and dilatation of the pupils; 4, inability to sustain any 
mental effort; 5, languor, muscular weakness, with a strong desire to 
assume a recumbent posture; 6, a dragging sensation in the limbs ; 
7, pulse and temperature lowered; 8, gentle glow of perspiration 
over the whole body; 9, usually in half an hour the patient is asleep. 
It appears that upon the motor centres in the brain Dr. Kitchen has 
failed to discover any direct hypnotic effect, as in chloral hydrate, yet 
sleep follows very rapidly, as it almost always follows muscular relaxa- 
tion, and in a natural way. When large doses are given the action 
upon the muscles is so quick that the patient is scarcely able to pre- 
vent himself from falling by supporting himself with his hands. Its 
effect is the counterpart of that of strychnine, quieting and conserving 
the nervous energy, and leaving the muscles to sink into rest. Dr. 
Kitchen has frequently observed the strong and powerful man, in 
mania and melancholia, after taking the full dose, become quiet, and 
this state is soon followed by prolonged sleep, from which he awakes 
much refreshed. Full doses, however, must be given, and the pre- 
paration must be good. Dr. Kitchen administered it in eleven cases 
of epilepsy of long standing, complicated with dementia. The fits 


3) 
were lessened somewhat in number and severity, though none were 
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entirely relieved. In several cases of facial erysipelas, with great 
restlessness, while bromide of potassium proved of little use, conium 
relievell pain, and sleep followed. According to Professor Mitchell, 
the addition of half a grain of blne-pill has a most salutary effect. A 
few cases of sciatica and of migraine, dependent on dysmenorrheea, re- 
ceived great relief from conium. In hysteria with epileptiform convul- 
sions, conium, given in full and repeated doses, afforded much benefit. 
An important point in respect to conium is, that if it does no good, it 
does little or no harm, as it has but little appreciable effect on any of 
the secretions ; and as it does not act on the brain, it may be safely 
given in all febrile cases. The doctor gives an appendix of twelve 
cases, showing its effects in various forms of the disease.— The Prac- 


titione?r. 


Faradization in Lieu of Ergot in the last Stage of Delivery. 
—Whenever labor has fairly commenced, and the pains succeed regu- 
larly with an interval of about a quarter of an hour, M. Tripier, fol- 
lowing the example of M. de Saint-Germain, faradizes the lumbar 
region by two excitors. Ina very short space of time fresh activity 
becomes apparent in the uterine contractions, and the pains recur 
more frequently; the uterine contraction sbecome longer and more 
painful, and the dilatation of the neck is observed to take place with 
great rapidity. In all the cases in which it was tried, the expulsion of 
the placenta took place immediately after that of the foetus, but in no 
instance did the child appear to have suffered any harm, although by 
its vigorous movements it clearly showed that it perceived and re- 
sponded to the excitation of the current. M. de Saint-Germain 
passed the current for twenty minutes at a time, but M. Tripier finds 
this rather too long and only uses it for from five to ten minutes. 
For several years past M. Tripier has never attended a confinement 
without using such currents, passing them from the sacrum to the sub- 
pubic region, or even from the sacrum to the uterus itself, and all 
have borne it well. The delivery has been in all instances rapid, and 
there have never been any ill-consequences.— Journal de Médecine and 
The Practitioner. 

Treatment of Enteric Fever by the Use of Internal Disin- 
fection.— Dr. SreruEn SKINNE R has followed the suggestions of Dr. 
Sansom, in treating twenty cases of typhoid fever with sulpho-carbo- 
late of sodium, commencing with twenty grains every fourth hour, as 
a dose for an adult, and gre adually i increasing it during the next few 
days to the full dose of thirty grains. Beyond this he has found that 
he cannot go without producing cerebral symptoms as the result, which 
have, however, quickly disappeared upon the diminution of the dose. 
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Children, he has found, require much smaller proportionate doses than 
adults. When diarrhoea has been excessive he has combined with the 
remedy small doses of Batty’s liquor opii sedativus until it has been 
quieted. 

With the exception of one case, which terminated fatally on the 14th 
day of fever, all the remainder progressed favorably towards recovery. 

The length of time the fever lasted in each case appeared to bear a 
direct ratio to the promptitude with which the drug was administered. 
In those cases in which he was able to exhibit the remedy during the 
period of incubation, the fever disappeared quicker than when it was 
given on the first or subsequent days of the disease. The remedy has 
likewise been given to people having premonitory symptoms of ty- 
phoid, occurring in four instances in houses where he was already in 
attendance, and in none of these cases did the disease develop, having 
aborted after six to ten days of discomfort; the bowels assuming their 
natural tone, the feces their normal appearance, and the tongue be- 
coming clean.— The Practitioner, September. 


Therapeutical Uses of Iodoform.—Dr. Purvon remarks that 
during the last three years iodoform has been brought prominently 
under professional notice in France and the United States, and he has 
himself used it with considerable advantage in various affections. It 
possesses not only tonic and stimulant, but also alterative properties. 
The dose is from one to three grains, given in the form of a pill. Ex- 
ternally it may be applied as an ointment in the proportion of one 
drachm of iodoform to the ounce of lard,a few drops of rectified 
spirit being added to dissolve the iodoform. The ointment will be 
found useful to relieve the pain of cancerous sores ; fissures, especially 
of the rectum; ulcers, and to allay excessive pruritus of the skin, as 
in prurigo and scabies. For a vaginal suppository iodoform has been 
recommended by Dr. Cutler, of Boston, in painful uterine diseases. 
When introduced into the rectum as a suppository it exercises upon 
the sphincters a local aneesthetic effect, so that defsecation has been 
performed unconsciously. In hemorrhoids and tenesmus it is useful. 
Moiitre’s formula is —Iodoform, powdered, gr. xx. ; cocoa butter, 3 i. ; 
melt and make into six suppositories. Asa disinfectant its power has 
been ascertained by Righini. Certainly the odor is powerful and 
permanent, and may be compared to that of saffron. For ulcers the 
iodoform ointment is serviceable, especially when they are painful 
and indolent. Moreover, Dr. Izard has experimented with iodoform 
in the treatment of venereal ulcers—such sores it heals and cicatrizes 
rapidly. According to the same author, if iodoform be sprinkled 
upon a soft chancre, it heals quickly and without pain; moreover, it 
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arrests the progress of phagse dena. M. Dumarquay thinks highly 
of this remedy, whilst Dr. Stiles recommends it as an addition to the 
ordinary plasters and ointments for syphilitic periostitis. Dr. Gam- 
berine, at the hospital of St. Opsola, Bologna, treats all cases of soft 
chancres with iodoform—two drachms and a half to an ounce of 
glycerine. This remedy he has found highly successful. For burns, 
scalds, and painful boils, the application of an ointment containing 
thirty to forty grains to the ounce is recommended as a good anrs- 
thetic. Internally Dr. Purdon finds that a grain of iodotorm with 
two grains of reduced iron, given in form = a pill twice or thrice 
daily, a most excellent remedy for neuralgic and chronic rheumatic 
affections. In scrofulous complaints, such as glandular enlargements, 
it may be prescribed both locally and constitutionally ; : and its benefit 
will not be considered surprising when we senile’ that iodoform 
contains 90 per cent. of iodine. Dr. Purdon states that in a case of 
a young lady of sixteen who was suffering from an enlargement on 
one side of the neck, and who had gone through the usu al routine 
treatment of iodine and its various preparations, he prescribed iodo- 
form and iron and iodoform ointment. The affection is now rapidly 
disappearing. The following are some of the diseases in which he 
has given iodoform a trial:—At the Belfast General Hospital, in 
several cases of phthisis, in the following way :—lodoform, sixteen 
grains; essence of aniseed, one drachm;_ cod-liver oil, eight ounces ; 
mix ; dose, a tablespoonful twice daily dine food. Ales in neurelgia, 
Given with iron in chronic rheumatism, chlorosis, anzemia; and as 
a suppository in the vagina in cystitis. At the Belfast Hospital for 
diseases of the skin, iodoform has been prescribed locally in prurigo, 
in pruritus ani, in cancerous ulceration and painful ulcers of limbs. 
In phthisis the remedy in the second stage of the disease checks the 
night-sweats and relieves the hacking cough. Moreover, the cod-liver 
oil agrees better with the stomach when thus combined. In neuralgia 
it is often curative when other remedies have failed. It acts better 
when combined with reduced iron.— Zhe Practitioner. 


Magnesia as a Dressing for Ulcers —Dr. Ouryer advocates 
in the Algem. Med. Cent. Zeitung the use of magnesia, which he has 
found very serviceable in the dressing of ulcers in which fermentative 
processes retarded healing. - The magnesia acts by neutralizing the 
acids which may be present; prevents the access of oxygen to the 
surface, and protects the granulations. 

The author uses it especially in—1, atonic sores; 2, cases in which 
the skin is deprived of epidermis and in which suppuration is im- 
minent; 3, painful and inflamed sores ; 4, wounds which require 
stimulation or to be protected from the air, or in which suppuration 
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should be diminished or modified. Dr. Ohlyer has also employed it 
with good results in erysipelas of the face. 





Subcutaneous Carbolic Injections in Intermittent Fever.— 
M. Déctat, at a meeting of the Academy of Medicine (Gazette 


Médicale, Dee. 28), stated that, in cases of intermittent fev er, he 
makes, on the first day of treatment, four subcutaneous injections of 
100 drops of a one per cent. solution of carbolic acid; the next day 
three; the third day two. The first operation, says the author, always 
diminishes the fever, and sometimes cures it ; the second is sometimes 
a work of precaution ; and the third is so almost always. 


Guarana in Sick-Headache and the Excitement of Epilepsy. 
—Dr. W. Macrowat, of Edinburgh, contributes an article to Zhe Prac- 
titioner of Sept. on the effects of this drug. Ile had uniform success 
in relieving sick-headache in a number of cases, the dose being from 
half to one drachm, and in some cases of excitement due to epilepsy 
a drachm of drug would produce pallor of the face and quietnde for 
one to two howrs, but the effect was transitory and by no means equal 
to that of ergot. In experiments upon himself and other healthy 
persons, Dr. Macdowal observed that guarana will completely prevent 
the feeling of fulness of the head, lassitude and sleepiness following a 
full meal. 


Transfusion in Leukzemia.—aA patient in St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, suffering from leukeemia and hypertrophy of the glands, has 
twice had blood transfused into her veins. The results of the opera- 
tion are not yet published. They will probably appear in the reports 
of that hospital. The case is under the care of Dr. Andrew and Mr. 
Callender. 


The Effects of Mercury on the Liver.—The experience of Ben- 
net and others, seeming to indicate that mercurial agents have no 
effect in stimulating the liver and promoting the secretion of bile, are 
so directly in opposition to the universal experience of medical prae- 
titioners, that the experiments of Stricker on this subject are of unusual 
interest as going to confirm the ancient belief. A part of his plan 
was the introduction of a canula into the common bile-duct, through 
which the secretion was made to flow. All cireumstances which caused 
hypersemia of the liver increased the secretion of bile, and all cireum- 
stances causing anemia had an opposite effect. Purgative medicines, 
including calomel, materially increased the discharge of bile— The 
Lancet. 


Treatment of Chronic Adenitis—M. Drmaxgquay thinks that 
cases of chronic suppurating inguinal glands, obstinate to all forms of 
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medication, should be treated by extirpation. But as extirpation by 
the knife is apt to be followed by evil results, he prefers to have re- 
course to caustics. THe ddvises an incision in the midst of the tumor 
parallel to the fold of the groin, and sufficiently long to lay open all 
the indurated parts. Two days afterwards he introduces arrows of 
Canquoin’s paste beneath each ganglion and in its interior, taking the 
utmost care to cireumscribe their action in every way. If it be impos- 
sible to reach all the ganglions affected, a second application is neces- 
sary. On the second or fifth day, according to the size of the tumor, 
M. Demarquay removes the caustic, if it have not fallen itself. It 
is then intimately mixed with the tissues upon which it exercises its 
action. Should any nodosities still remain, the operation must be 
renewed. 

Caustics do not, as has been stated of them, leave deforming cica- 
trices; the chloride of zine does not act upon the skin, and after the 
use of the agent the surface shows only a line as if by incision with a 
bistoury.— Gaz. des Hép., July 12, 1878. 


Glycerine of Borax in Facial Erysipelas,—Pror. D. M. Sara- 
zak, Of the Hospital Nacional, Madrid, reports that he has cured eight 
cases of facial ery sipelas in forty: eight hours by this remedy. THe 
applied the solution by means of a brush and covers it with a mask of 
raw cotton. After twenty-four hours all the symptoms, local and gen- 
eral, were notably diminished, and the next day all the phly ctenulee 
had disappeared, and desquamation was commencing. All medica- 
tion was then discontinued, except that a decoction of sambucus and 
althea was used as a wash to favor the latter process.— Medical Press 
and Circular. 


Digitaline in Albuminuria.—M. Bovcnarn, at the Société de 
Biologie, June 21 (Gazette Hebdomadaire, June 27) called attention to 
the toxic effect of digitaline on albuminuric individuals. The elimina- 
tion of poison by the kidneys becomes very difficult or impossible, and 
digitaline produces toxic phenomena. .This observation is experiment- 
ally confirmed, as M. Claude Bernard pointed out, by the fact that 
curare absorbed by the stomach is gradually eliminated by the kidneys 
and produces no toxic phenomena; but if ligature of the arteries of the 
kidneys be performed, the animal dies as from the effect of the curare, 
and the poison is not eliminated. M. Charcot observed that clinically 
this observation is in accord with that of English physicians, that opium 
administered in ordinary doses produces toxic phenomena; the same 
thing occurs with other medicines; the absorption of essence of tur- 
pentine does not produce characteristic odor of violets in the urine of 
albuminuric persons. The discussion led back toa patient of whom 
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M. Bouchard had spoken at two previous sittings of the society. This 
patient died of uremia; his blood contained seventeen times more 
urea and three times more extractive matter than exists in normal 
urine.—London Medical Record. 


Iodine in Eczema of the Genitals.—Dr. Montesa, of St. Louis 
VJospital, Paris, has recorded some cases of eczema occurring upon the 
external genital organs, in La France Medicale, July 6th. In some 
of the cases tincture of iodine has been the chief local application, and 
achieved a cure of the disease in two months. Beyond this he has 
prescribed daily the following as a lotion to allay the itching in affected 
part :— 

Corrosive sublimate...........- 2 parts. 

, i ere Pisces eee ivinn oe * 

Alcohol....... oeccecceceeeeee A sufficient quantity to dis- 
solve the corrosive sublimate. 


Bromide of Potassium in Angina Pectoris,—In a memoir 
lately presented to the Society of Medicine of Antwerp, Dr. Papilland 
related various cases of angina pectoris in which the use of bromide of 
potassium afforded the best results. Ile begins with half a drachm of 
the salt, daily, and increases the dose by half a drachm weekly until 
he reaches the dose of two drachms. Generally the intensity of the 
fits rapidly abates, and recovery takes place after two or three months. 


—The Lancet. 


Quinine in Hay-Fever.—Several persons have reported favorably 
of the use of quinine applied either in solution or in the form of a 
snuff to the mucous membrane of the nasal passages, for the relief of 
autumnal catarrh. 


Cure of Chronic Pharyngitis by the Galvano-Cautery— 
(E. Michel: Deutsch. Zeitschrift fiir Chirurgie, Band ii., 1872, 154- 
164.) The larger and smaller circumscribed hyperplasize of the mu- 
cous membrane which characterize granular pharyngitis are with dif- 
ficulty healed by the ordinary methods resorted to (nitrate of silver). 
The author cauterizes quite superficially these granular enlargements 
with a galvano-cautery, and claims to have effected a cure in all cases 
with but three or four applications. The galvano-cautery thus ope- 
rates more quickly, and at the same time is less painful, than the 
nitrate of silver and other caustics. For the lateral portions of the 
naso-pharyngeal space the laryngeal or rhinoscopic mirror must be 
employed.— The Doctor. 
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Prophylactic Use of Cold Water in Parturition.—Dr. C. C. 
Fortey (Pacific Medical and Surgical Journal) says that in nearly one 
hundred and fifty labor cases he has in every instance taken the patient 
from bed immediately after the completion of labor and given her a 
sitz-bath, of the ordinary temperature, for five minutes at most. 
The bath is repeated every day, and the practice has resulted, he 
thinks, in an immunity from puerperal troubles which are induced by 
the retention of lochial discharges. 


Caffeine.—Dr. H. 8. Purpon (Zhe Doctor, Nov. 1) has ‘been lately 
trying the hypodermic injection of caffeine in neuralgia from both 
functional and organic causes. Amongst his patients at the Belfast 
General Ilozpital was a case of “ central neuralgia,” and which had 
resisted all plans of treatment. Under the daily hypodermic use of 
caffeine, commenced in half-grain doses, increased to one grain dissolved 
in tepid water, the most satisfactory results were obtained. Caffeine 
is superior to morphia in never producing any sickness, which is so 
common when morphia is used hypodermically in any large dose. 


Turpentine Stupes in Tonsillitis.—Dr. S. II. Rozerrs (Leaven- 
worth Medical Herald, April, 1873), strongly recommends the use of 
turpentine externally in tonsillitis, De folds flannel to four thick- 
nesses, wrings it out in hot water, and pours oil of turpentine over a 
spot of the size of a silver dollar. The flannel is then applied over 
the sub-parotid region, and the fomentation continued as long as it 
can be borne. After removal a dry flannel is applied, and the same 
region is rubbed with turpentine every two hours. This application is 
continued daily till resolution occurs. Dr. Roberts believes, from the 
evidence of his long experience, that, thus applied early in the disease, 
the oil of turpentine has almost a specific effect in tonsillitis. That its 
action is not simply that of an irritant he has proved by employing 
mustard, croton oil, tincture of iodine, ete., in the same class of cases. 
They always failed to diminish the inflammatiou of tonsils, while the 
turpentine succeeded.—London Medical Record. 
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ON THE SALTS OF IRON AND ON A NEW SERIES OF 
TASTELESS IRON COMBINATIONS.* 


BY J. CREUSE, OF BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


Ir is not my intention here to treat on the medical properties and 
uses of ferruginous compounds as a class; this has been done before 
me by more competent persons. My purpose is only to discuss the 
relative physiological and chemical properties of the various iron com- 
binations and describe a new series of tasteless ferraginous compounds. 

Tron has been used in medicine, it may be said, from time imme- 
morial, Metallic iron, green copperas, iron rust, carbonate of iron, 
bole armenia, ete., are mentioned in the oldest authors on medicine 
and pharmacy. It seems, also, that in former times little importance 
was attached to the peculiar forms in which iron was administered. 
Some fifty or sixty years ago, however,a decided preference began 
to be shown for metallic iron, finely comminuted, and for the proto- 
salts of iron. It was thought then that the easy solubility of those 
preparations in the stomach was a great advantage, and that theory 
gave rise to a number of officinal remedies like iron by hydrogen, 
Vallet’s mass, proto-iodide of iron, ete., well known to pharmacists. 
But of late years, especially since the discovery of citro-ammoniacal 
pyrophosphate of iron by Robiquet, my old master, salts of sesquioxide 
of iron have been steadily growing into favor. It has been argued, 
with reason, that since iron in the human economy is invariably found 
in the shape of sesqui-salts, such compounds should be preferred to 
all others when iron is indicated. I may add, also, that it is always 
in the form of sesqui-salts that iron exists in all animal and vegetable 
substances which compose human food, and that metallic iron or its 
proto-salts cannot be mixed with the simplest aliments without com- 





* Read before the Alumni Association of the New York College of Pharmacy ; pub- 
lished in the annual report and reprinted in the New York Druggists’ Circular. 
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pletely decomposing them. Protoxide of iron is as unyielding as it is 
unstable: when you have combined it with strong acids you can go no 
further with its salts; you can do nothing with them, not even make 
an alum. Sesquioxide of iron, on the contrary, is a perfect Proteus ; 
sometimes a base, sometimes an acid, it is always ready to enter into 
some combination or other on the slightest provocation. 

In a paper published some years ago, I demonstrated that nearly all 
the insoluble sesqui-salts of iron could be combined with the alkaline 
citrates, forming soluble and tasteless compounds, to which I gave the 
name of quadruple citrates. Since then further experiments have 
shown me that other vegetable salts, besides the citrates, possess 
also the same property, and that not only the insoluble but also the 
soluble sesqui-salts of iron could form similar combinations. 

In other words, I may lay down this rule: All the salts of ses- 
quioxide of tron without exception, soluble or insoluble, form com- 
binations with all the alkaline citrates, tartrates and oxalutes. Such 
combinations are invariably green, whatever may be the color of the 
iron salt; they are all soluble in water, nearly insoluble in alcohol ; 
they are all free from ferruginous taste, all perfectly stable, and mis- 
cible with preparations of Peruvian bark without decomposition. In 
all of them the presence of iron is so disguised as not to be detected 
by chemical reagents, unless after the addition of strong acids or sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, both of which destroy the combination. 

In other papers I have detailed the soluble compounds obtained in 
combining the phosphate, hypophosphate, valerianate and arseniate of 
iron with the alkaline citrates. In this I will merely describe the 
tasteless combinations of the alkaline citrates with iodide, chloride, 
sulphate and nitrate of iron. 


TASTELESS IODIDE OF IRON. 

This is no doubt the most important of the whole series, both 
therapeutically and chemically: therapeutically, because iodide of 
iron is admitted to be the best of all iron combinations ; chemically, 
because all the reactions happening during its preparation are so re- 
markable and so easy to follow with accuracy as to be likely to give a 
key to the real composition of the rest of the series—a result which 
ean hardly be obtained with any of the other similar combinations. 
The salt is obtained in the following manner: 126.3 grs. (1 eq.) 
of iodine are first combined with metallic iron, in the usual way to 
obtain the proto-iodide of iron; this is filtered, and 63 grs. (} eq.) of 
iodine are dissolved into it. Then, a solution of 201 grs. (1 eq.) of 
citric acid saturated with a fixed alkali, such as potassa, for instance, 
is added by small portions to the sesqui-iodide of iron. The fer- 
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ruginous solution, which is at first of a ruby red color and has a strong 
smell of iodine, becomes lighter by degrees, till, as the last drop of 
citrate is added, it takes a bright apple-green color; at the same time, 
all smell of iodine and all taste of iron have disappeared; the solution 
strikes no color on starch paper, and gives no precipitate with either 
tannin or ferrocyanide of potassium. It may be then evaporated at a 
low heat, with gentle stirring, to dryness, when it gives a green mass 
formed of very small acicular crystals, looking somewhat like cauli- 
flowers. It is tasteless, perfectly stable, unless exposed to direct sun- 
light, and may be exhibited in the shape of syrup, elixir, solution, 
tincture, pills, ete. The dose of it need not be more than one-half of 
that of the proto-iodide of iron, as it is absorbed much more readily. 

Chemically, this iodide of iron seems to be a combination in which 
sesqui-iodide of iron plays the part of an acid and the alkaline citrate 
that of a base; but the subject requires further investigation before it 
can be decided with complete certainty. 

The other alkaline citrates may be used instead of citrate of potassa ; 
similar combinations may also be obtained with the alkaline tartrates, 
oxalates, and malates, but none are so tasteless, and especially none so 
stable as the one just mentioned. 

I must add a few words on this subject, which is a most important 
one, for the same remarks may be applied to all the other analogous 
iron combinations, pyrophosphate included. On reading the above 
process, some may think that, after all, the product is only a mixture 
of citrate of iron, iodide and iodate of potassium. But, aside from the 
fact that the different ingredients are not in proportion to form such 
combinations, chemical tests show that such is not the case. Citrate 
of iron, for instance, is of a ruby red color and turns immediately ink- 
black on the addition of tannin, while tasteless iodide of iron is bright 
green and is not colored black by tannin, but only turned to a light 
purple hue, after some time. Iodide of potassium dissolves iodine 
freely ; the new salt dissolves it but sparingly, unless when in a con- 
centrated solution. lJodate of potassium is colored red by solutions 
of morphia; no coloration is produced by them in solutions of the 
new salt. This last reaction is important, as iodate of potassium is 
deemed poisonous by some physicians. 


TASTELESS CHLORIDE OF IRON. 


Sesqui-chloride of iron, the salt which enters in the preparation 
generally known as tincture of muriate of iron, has the property of 
forming combinations precisely similar to those of the sesqui-iodide. 
If an alkaline citrate be added to a solution of sesqui-chloride of iron, 
in the — of two equivalents of the former to each three 
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equivalents of chlorine, a new salt will be obtained of a green color, 
quite tasteless, and miscible with vegetable preparations such as in- 
fusions of bark, quassia, etc., without change or discoloration. 

This tasteless muriate of iron may be dissolved in diluted alcohol 
in the proportion required by the Pharmacopeeia of the United States ; 
it forms, then, a tincture of muriate of iron, which is as superior 
to the old one as a civilized man is above a barbarian. Its effects, 
I know, from experience, are fully equal to those of the officinal 
tincture. 

I cannot give the exact weight of citric acid required for a given 
quantity of the officinal tincture of muriate of iron, on account of the 
great variation in the strength and acidity of that preparation, but, on 
an average, 90 to 100 grains of citric acid saturated with either soda 
or ammonia will answer for one fluid ounce of the tincture. This is 
to be added to the iron solution before the alcohol, and the alcoholic 
strength of the tincture, when finished, must not be more than 30 or 
40 per cent. instead of 70 per cent. as usual. 

The sesqui-sulphate and the sesqui-nitrate of iron form also com- 
binations precisely alike those described above, but present no special 
interest which entitles them to more than a simple mention. 

All these new combinations, however, lack the property of coagulat- 
ing the blood, and for that reason cannot be used as styptics in cases 
of hemorrhage, etc. The old officinal preparations will have to be 
retained for external use, the only thing they are fit for in a civilized 
community. 


Notre.—The tasteless iodide of iron has been patented, but with no intention of in- 
terfering with any druggist who wishes to make it himself for his own dispensing. 





“PITURI;” A NEW NARCOTIC. 


Dr. G. Bennert, writing in the Vew South Wales Medical Gazette, 
vol. iii., No. 8, May, 1873, some notes on Queensland, says that Mr. 
Hiill gave him a preparation obtained from the leaves of a plant named 
by the aborigines of the interior “ Pituri.” It was obtained from 
the natives by Mr. James Gilmour when in search of Dr. Leichhardt, in 
the form of dried leaves, and was used by them as a stimulating nar- 
cotic, in a similar manner to the betel of the East, and forming a sub- 
stitute for tobacco. It was erroneously labelled on the bottle contain- 
ing the preparation “ Pituri Oil,” for, on examination, it was found to 
be spirituous, as if the leaves had fermented in the act of distillation. 
The botanical character of the plant could not be ascertained, from 
the leaves received being dried and in so pulverized a state that a per- 
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fect leaf could not be found. Mr. Hill stated that he found that the 
effect of taking a teaspoonful of this liquid in a glass of water was to 
produce a burning sensation in the stomach, followed by vomiting and 
giddiness. 

The following is an abstract of a paper read before the Queensland 
Philosophical Society, March, 1872, on the Pituri, by Dr. Bancroft :— 

“On February oth of this year I obtained from Mr. Gilmour a quan 
tity of dried leaves and the particulars here narrated, of a plant used 
by the natives as a stimulating narcotic. These losis es, called ‘ Pitu- 
ri” were obtained in the neighborhood of the water-hole Kulloo, eight 
miles beyond Eyre’s Creek. 

“The use of the pituri is confined to the old men of a tribe called 
Malutha, all the males of which tribe are circumcised. 

“The pituri is carried in neatly-made oval-pointed bags, specimens 
of which Mr. Gilmour has brought. 

“The old men, before any serious undertaking, chew these dried 
leaves, appearing to use about a tablespoonful. A few twigs are burnt 
and the ashes mixed therewith. After a slight mastication, the bolus 
is placed behind the ear, to be again chewed from time to time, the 
whole of which is at last swallowed. The native after this is in a suf- 
ficiently courageous state of mind to fight or undertake any serious 
business. 

“One old man, with whom Mr. Gilmour and party fell in, refused 
to have anything to say or do until he had chewed the pituri; after 
which he rose and harangued in grand style, ordering the explorers to 
leave the place. The pituri caused a severe headache in persons who 
tried it. The dust given off in examining the leaves causes sneezing.’ 

The above is the information supplied by Mr. Gilmour. 

Mr. Wills’ diary from Coopers’ Creek homeward (p. 288) has the 
following :—“ May 7, 1861. In the evening various members of the 
tribe came down with lumps of nardoo and handfuls of fish, until we 
were positively unable to eat any more. They also gave us some stuff 
they call bedgery or pedgery ; it has a highly intoxicating effect when 
chewed even in small quantities. It appears to be the dried stems and 
leaves of some shrub. 

“The pituri consists of leaves broken into small particles, and mixed 
with it acacia leaves, small dried berries containing reniform seeds, 
and unexpanded flower-buds of the shape of a minute caper.” 

After describing in detail some experiments he made with an infu- 
sion of the pituri, Dr. Bancroft thus enumerates its effects :— 

“1. Period of preliminary excitement from apparent loss of inhib- 
itory power of the cerebrum, attended with rapid respiration, in cats 
and dogs, without vomiting and profuse secretion of saliva. 
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“2. Irregular muscular action followed by general convulsion. 
“3. Paralysis of respiratory function of medulla. 
“4, Death, or 

5. Sighing inspirations at long intervals. 

“6, Rapid respiration and returning consciousness. 

“7, Normal respiration and general torpidity, not unattended with 
danger to life.” 

The poison, given by the mouth, acts with less vigor; when it is 
injected into the intestines, the results are more certain. The animal 
has a longer stage of excitement, the convulsive fit is not so severe, 
and recovery is more certain. Torpidity remains for some hours. 

A quarter of a drop injected under the skin of a rat causes excite- 
ment; the animal starts with slight noises, may fall over a few times 
from very strong muscular irregularities, remains excitable for some 
time, then gradually becomes torpid. 

In small medicinal doses we may expect to find the period of excite- 
ment and the torpidity to be the only marked symptoms. In cats and 
dogs the excitement is not marked, but vomiting of a violent kind 
occurs. 

Some leaves of a tree of the natural order Lauracee, and of the 
genus Tetranthera, used medicinally by the aborigines of New South 
Wales, were given to Dr. Bennett, which had been brought from the 
Bogan and Darling, where they are smoked by the aborigines for pains 
in the head and other ailments. It is named bythem Yarran. The 
leaves have also been smoked by Europeans, and found very beneficial 
in cases of asthma. The tree grows from twelve to fifteen feet high ; 
the wood is hard and used by the aborigines for clubs. 

The editor of the Vew South Wales Medical Gazette adds, that at 
the Cape of Good Hope is a composite plant, the Parchonanthus cam- 
phoratus, Linn., the leaves of which, when dried, are smoked by the 
Hottentots and bushmen instead of tobacco, exhibiting slight narcotic 
effects. In the form of infusion, they promote perspiration, and are 
said to be useful in spasmodic asthma. The Wild Dagga (Leonotus 
leonurus, R. Brown), which bears very beautiful flowers and belongs 
to the order Labiatze, is abundant at the Cape, and is also smoked by 
the Hottentots instead of tobacco, with narcotic symptoms similar to 
the preceding —London Medical Record. 








A NEW VARIETY OF OPIUM. 
M. Cuartes reports that he was requested to determine the value 
of a specimen of a new variety of opium which has been met with 
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in commerce for some time, and which was said to be obtained from 
Persia. This opium occurs in,the form of conical cakes weigh- 
ing about a pound avoirdupois, partially covered by the remains of 
poppy leaves. It is free from seeds of Rumex ; its odor differs from 
that of Smyrna opium, being rather comparable to that of green cof- 
fee, and when it is heated an odor of chocolate is exhaled. It is soft 
like ordinary fresh opium, the softness being due to 5.6 per cent. of 
moisture. When well dried it is easily powdered, but it is slightly 
deliquescent. The paste is of a fawn color, and does not darken 
upon exposure to the air; and when examined by the naked eye or 
with the aid of a glass appears fine and very homogeneous. It mixes 
freely with cold water, without requiring to be much worked up in 
the liquid, which it only slightly colors. 

Whilst Smyrna opium usually yields 49 per cent. of aqueous ex- 
tract, this variety yields 52 per cent. In this operation it always 
presents a remarkable peculiarity: when two-thirds of the water has 
been evaporated in a water-bath, successive crystalline crusts are 
formed in such a manner that if the liquor be left to cool, a nearly 
solid mass results, in consequence of the interlacing of the crystals. 
By treating such a product with water, M. Charles separated 1.10 per 
cent. of pure narcotine. 

An analysis of the crude opium, according to the method of For- 
dos, gave as the mean of two operations—morphine, 8.40 per cent., 
narcotine, 8.60 per cent.; that is to say, a smaller proportion of mor- 
phine than that indicated in the Codex as the yield of Smyrna opium. 

The facility with which this opium dissolves in water, its deliques- 
cence in the air, etc., led M. Charles to suspect its adulteration with 
honey or glucose. This was rather difficult to decide, as Magnes-La- 
hens has stated that such a body is present in normal opium, or at 
least in that from Smyrna. Experiment showed that both varieties 
evidently reduced the cupric solution, but it was a question whether 
this reduction was due exclusively to glucose. Fermentation alone 
would appear to the author capable of accounting for it, considering 
the multiplicity of products that are contained in opium, a certain 
number of which belong to the glucose family, and reduce the blue 
liquor. Parallel experiments were made with the cupric solution and 
with fermentation. Smyrna opium gave off few bubbles of carbonic 
acid, and the so-called Persian several cubic centimetres; but there 
was no concordance between these results and those furnished by the 
Fehling test, which tends to corroborate the author’s suspicion. In 
any case, M. Charles considers this variety of opium to differ notably 
from that which was described by Guibourt under the name of Per- 
sian opium. 
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A CAUTION IN REGARD TO THE UNGUENTUM ZINCI 
OXIDI OF THE NEW U-°S. PHARMACOPCIA. 


Formerty the unguentum benzoini which forms the base of this 
ointment was prepared by boiling benzoin in lard. A small quantity 
only of the benzoin was thus dissolved, sufficient, however, to obviate 
the rancidity of the lard. In consequence of the oljections made to 
the mode of preparing it, that the resulting ointment was of a dirty- 
white color, and deposited a portion of the benzoin when heated, it is 
directed in the new Pharmacopeeia that the ointment shall be made 
by melting the lard with the tincture of benzoin. By this process a 
larger portion of the benzoin is incorporated with the lard and hence 
the zinc ointment made with it becomes irritating. In a case in which 
we had occasion to prescribe anew some benzoated zinc ointment, we 
were surprised to find that it proved highly irritating instead of sooth- 
ing, as formerly: we were hence led to examine the ointment, and its 
appearance was so different from that previously used that we infer- 
red the apothecary had made some mistake in its preparation, but we 
were informed by him that it had been prepared according to the 
new formula of the U. 8. Phar.—edical News and Library. 





ETHERIAL TINCTURE OF IODOFORM. 


MM. Opry and Leymarrs (7he Doctor, Sept. 1) have, at the request 
of Dr. Gubler, who uses an etherial solution of iodoform as a 
topical application, sought to ascertain the most favorable conditions 
for its preparation, and to determine the relative proportions in 
which the iodoform is soluble. 

1. A solution prepared in a flask of white glass after a little time be- 
came discolored ; the canary yellow passed to an amber, and then toa 
brown color. This change was the result of a liberation of a por- 
tion of the iodine, which colored starch-paper blue. 

2. When iodoform, previously pulverized, was used, the solution, 
exposed to diffused light, altered much more quickly than the first. 

3. When two etherial solutions were made simultaneously, the one 
with crystallized iodoform, the other with powdered iodoform, and 
using red glass bottles, the first preserved its yellow tint, the second 
assumed a brown color after a few days. 

Solubility.—Experiments made with pure ether of 69° Baumé (s. g. 
724), and also with ether of 62° and 56°, the temperature being 13° 
C., eight grammes of tincture obtained with these ethers contained 
iodoform in solution respectively to the following extent :— 
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The iodine being equal in the first case to 25.195 per cent. of the 
ether; in the second to 18.694 per cent., and in the third to 16.044 
per cent.: or in round numbers at 65° B., one-fourth ; at 62° B., one- 
fifth ; and at 56° B., one-sixth. 

The conclusions drawn are :— 

-1. To employ iodoform in a crystallized state. 

2. To make the solution in a red glass flask by simple agitation. 

3. To use the following proportions :— 


Cryataliined 108 ORI, ... <0 00.0505 0sccrssrecees 1 gramme. 
ge rer err 4 grammes. 








USE OF NUT-OIL IN CITRINE OINTMENT AND OTHER 
PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS. 


In a paper recently published (Bull. des Trav. Soc. Pharm. de 
Bordeaux, xiii. 165) M. Faliéres states that, during a comparative in- 
vestigation of pure olive oil and nut-oil (Arachis hypogea), he observed 
that the nut-oil possessed a peculiar aptitude for solidification under 
the action of nitric acid ; and he conceived the idea of substituting it 
for the mixture of olive oil and lard at present used in the prepara- 
tion of nitrate of mercury ointment. Ile reports that he has obtained 
satisfactory results by using 5 parts of mercury, 10 parts of nitric 
acid (specific gravity 142), and 100 parts of nut-oil. The mercury, 
dissolved in the acid without heat, is poured into the oil, and agitated 
occasionally with a glass or earthenware spatula. After two or three 
hours, according to the quantity operated upon, and at a temperature 
of 68° Fahr., it takes a milky consistence, and after about another 
hour thickens to that of soft butter, when it may be poured into 
paper moulds in uniform layers without any separation of the mer- 
cury and oil taking place. The maximum of firmness appears to be 
acquired in from two to three days; specimens kept for two or three 
months have not shown any appreciable increase in hardness. The 
author considers that the ointment made with nut-oil has greater cohe- 
sion, is less friable, and is better adapted for friction than the Codex 
preparation. 

M. Faliéres refers to the considerable extent to which arachis oil is 
used by perfumers in the manufacture of pomades, cold cream, etc., 
and points out that it is now produced as a white, bland, tasteless oil. 
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which, he considers, might be used with advantage in many pharma- 
ceutical preparations. It is a type of a non-drying oil, absorbs rela- 
tively small quantities of perfume, requires comparatively little wax, 
spermaceti, or stearine for its solidification, and may be kept almost 
indefinitely without turning rancid. [In the Codex, where equal parts 
of olive oil and lard are ordered as the fat excipient in citrine oint- 
ment, the relative proportions of nitric acid are the same as above ; 
in the British Pharmacopceia, where the proportion of olive oil to 
lard is larger, the proportion of nitric acid is 12 parts to 4 of mercury. 


a vep. | 





ON THE AMOUNT OF ALKALOIDS CONTAINED IN SOME 
COMMERCIAL ELIXIRS. 


Ar the meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association of 
1872, Mr. Orrmar Exsrersacu, of Ann Arbor, made a Report in an- 
swer toa guery assigned to him in relation to the above subject. We 
make the following interesting extracts :— 

“The unceasing accumulation of literature agitating the elixir ques- 
tion, instead of leading to a systematic uniformity, is steadily increas- 
ing the complexity, with the mass of supposed information; and the 
style of these medicines is so attractive that nearly the whole Materia 
Medica is drawn into the current of the elixir swindle. 

The intended object of elixirs is to make certain medicines agree- 
able to the taste and acceptable to the stomach. The substances con- 
stituting these preparations are invariable: alcohol, sugar, aromatics, 
and the active principles. 

As we find the elixirs in market, the proportion of alcohol is com- 
paratively large, and the dose of active ingredients necessarily small, 
instead of being so adjusted that the former would be but a minimum 
in comparison with the dose of active ingredients administered. This 
circumstance makes these elixirs appear as serving more the purpose 
of an intoxicating stimulant than that of a medicine. 

The most popular of these elixirs are those of calisaya, cinchona, 
with iron ; cinchona with iron and strychnia; ferrated elixir of gen- 
tian, and elixir of valerianate of ammonia.” 

In order to satisfactorily answer the query as to the quantity of 
alkaloids contained in the elixirs of the drug market, samples were 
obtained from various sources, and submitted to careful examination. 
The result in case of the Ferrated elixir of cinchana (one of the most 
popular of the number) is here given,—being the mean of not less 
than three analyses. 
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Another new ether is that just discovered by Mr. George Arcu- 
BoLp. Of the two thousand and odd ethers it is the lightest known. Its 
specific gravity is .680—little more than half that of water—and its 
boiling-point is 73° F. Par excellence, the “ light ether,” as it is 
called, consists of four atoms of carbon, ten of hydrogen, and one of 
oxygen. As compared with hydrogen its vapor density is 86. From 
its highly light, volatile, and inflammable nature, caution is required 
in its manufacture. The temperature of the human body suftices to 
make it boil violently, as may easily be tested by putting a small 
quantity of it on the head. It has been tried in several surgical cases, 
and with the most gratifying results— Zhe Lancet. 


Alcohol from Lichens.—The production of alcohol from lichens 
assumes gradually the character of a regular industrial pursuit in 
northern Finland and Russia. The quality of the spirit gives eminent 
satisfaction. 


Adulteration of Absolute Alcohol with Ether.—It would 
not at first appear that this adulteration could be carried on profit- 
ably, but a case recently came under the observation of the writer, in 
which the specific gravity of a large quantity of alcohol, procured 
from Germany by a firm dealing in photographic chemicals, was 
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lowered by this means. The odor of ether was not so apparent as to be 
noticed by those who used the alcohol, but in the manipulation of col- 
lodion, the want of tenacity, or vrottenness, of the film gave evidence 
of the presence of water, and led to an examination of the materials, 
when the adulteration alluded to was detected. The quantity of 
ether was not determined. 

This adulteration may be readily detected by pouring upon a plate, 
or saucer, a small quantity of the suspected alcohol, and applying a 
light. Alcohol burns with a blue flame, almost destitute of lumi- 
nosity, but if ether is present the flame becomes more or less white, or 
luminous, according to the proportion of ether present. A very slight 
trace may thus be detected. 


Fluid Extract of Valerian containing Glycerine.—A cor- 
respondent of the American Journal of Pharmacy recommends the 
use of glycerine in preparing this fluid extract. The advantages 
claimed for the preparation are: its cheapness, when compared with 
the alcoholic product; the amount of time occupied in evaporation is 
less, as the material is exhausted by a smaller quantity of menstruum ; 
lastly, that the preparation is superior to the officinal preparation. The 
pharmacopeial directions for preparing that class of extracts contain- 
ing, when finished, four fluid ounces of glycerine, were followed, and 
the root was reduced to a “ moderately fine powder.” 
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Substitutes for Tea——The Agricultural Bureau brings maté 
under attention, and by comparative analysis proves that yupon, mate, 
and tea and coffee all contain the same active principle—theine. Mate, 
says the Philadelphia Medical Reporter, is a Peruvian weed, largely 
indulged in by Indians and half-breeds. It is concocted in a small 
silver porringer, with a tight lid and a small spout, which spout goes 
the round of the blackened mouths of the maté-sucking circle. It is 
a great breach of etiquette in Peru to refuse to take maté on such 
conditions. The last proposition is to supplant tea and coffee by 
“yupon,” and the proposition also comes from the National Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. “Yupon” is an Indian word, and the plant 
itself is the cassine yupon, the //ex cassina, a diuretic, and in large 
quantities emetic. It was used by the aborigines, and also by the 
“poor white folks” in former days. 


Cod-Liver Oil Bread.—The repugnance of childhood and even 
adult life to cod-liver oil is well known. Numerous attemots have 
been made to mask its taste by gelatinization, capsules, ete., but all 
with only partial success. M. Bouchut has just devised a new pro- 
cess, that, namely, of incorporating the oil with flour, which is then 
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inade into bread. We have tasted this cod-liver oil bread, and found 
it in no way disagreeable. M. Bouchut assures us that his experience 
of the past few weeks has been very encouraging. It is made now in 
quantity on the Rue de Biévre, and the fact of such a successful mask 
to the oil should be disseminated.— Mouvement Médicale, July 12,1863. 


Diabetic Bread.—In a somewhat recent number of the Bulletin 
Géncral de Thérapeutique, M. Dannecy proposes the use of bread 
made from roasted flour, for diabetic patients, instead of gluten bis- 
cuit. Ile asserts that roasted starch cannot be converted into glucose, 
and that bread made out of the various farinas so torrified is greedily 
eaten by patients who have been restricted to the ordinary preparation 
of gluten until they have become thoroughly disgusted. Moreover 
under its use the thirst lessens, and the digestive derangements are 
markedly ameliorated. The good effect upon the elimination of sugar 
by the kidneys is at least equal to that obtained by the exclusive use 
of the classical diabetic diet—Jedical Times. 


Amykosaseptin, or amycetoseptin, is an antiseptic consisting in 
a solution of borax combined with decoction of cloves. The author 
of a paper in Allg. Med. Cent. Zeit., No. 46, 1873, thus describes its 
action:—1. Boric acid prevents bacteria from penetrating into the 
tissues, and thus prevents rut. 2. It destroys bacteria which may al- 
ready exist in the tissues, and thus arrests rot. 3. It speedily kills 
true infusoria. 4. It is often a deadly poison for articulated animals 
and their larve. 5. It does not prevent the development of mildew. 
6. The decoction of cloves only possesses, in a limited degree, the 
property of preventing the development of mildew, but it certainly 
delays the process, and renders it difficult. 


Oxymaleic Acid.—M. Bovreorn gives the above name to a new 
organic acid, which he states differs from maleic acid by two equiva- 
lents of oxygen, and from maleic acid by two equivalents of hydrogen, 
Thus: Maleic acid=C°H'O’, oxymaleic acid=C*H'O”, maleic acid= 
CIO”. The new substance is solid, white, and of an odor similar 
to that of maleic acid. It is very soluble in water, which it abandons 
on evaporation, under the form of very delicate, long, penniform crys- 
tals. It is equally soluble in alcohol and in ether, separating itself 
from the latter vehicle in the shape of elongated crystals grouped in 
Stars. y 

Trichloracetic Acid.—This acid, which is one of the best sub- 
stances known for cauterizing warts, corns, etc., may be conveniently 
prepared by mixing chloral hydrate with its own weight of strong 
nitric acid, and exposing to sunlight for three or four days. The pro- 
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duct is distilled, and the portion coming over at about 195° C. is col- 
lected apart. 


New Compounds,—At a recent meeting of the American Acad- 
emy, Dr. W. Gibbs stated that he had succeeded in forming com- 
pounds of phosphoric acid and magnesia with the vegetable alkaloids 
strychnine and brucine. These compounds are formed on the same 
type as ammonio-magnesic phosphate, and have the general formula 


RM,PO,+Aq, 


R representing any alkaloid. The compounds of brucine and strych- 
nine are very insoluble and beautifully crystalline. He thinks that 
they may be utilized for the quantitative estimation of these bodies, as 
they are totally insoluble in dilute alcohol. Similar compounds are 
also formed with arsenic acid. 


New Solvent for Iodine.—Glacial acetic acid is said to be not 
inferior to alcohol as a solvent of iodine. 


A Third Alkaloid in Hydrastis Canadensis.—'rom experi- 
ments made by A. K. Hall (Am. Jour. Phar.) it appears probable 
that there exists in hydrastis another alkaloid besides berberina and 
hydrastia. After the berberina was removed from a watery percolate 
as a hydrochlorate, and also hydrastia by careful neutralization with 
ammonia, it was found that excess of ammonia produced another pre- 
cipitate, more resembling berberina than hydrastia, but decidedly dif- 
ferent from the former. The author does not determine the compo- 
sition of this new substance, or even assert its existence as a third al- 
kaloid, but obtained some reactions distinguishing it from the other 
alkaloids, which led him to make a note of the matter, and await fur- 
ther developments. 


Cod-Liver Oil and Lacto-Phosphate of Lime,—Epwarp 
Cuinps, writing in the Am. Jour. of Pharmacy, says the following 
formula for this mixture gives invariable satisfaction and produces an 
article which does not separate or become rancid. He thinks, how- 
ever, that it should be prepared extemporaneously to insure its being 
perfectly sweet :— 

Take of gum arabic, oz. ij., dr. ij. ; water, fl. oz. ij. ; syrup lacto-phos- 
phate of lime, fl. oz. vi.; cod-liver oil, fl. oz. viij.; essential oil bitter 
almonds, six drops; rub the gum, water, and syrup together, until a 
smooth mucilage is made, then add the oil gradually with constant 
stirring, and, lastly, the oil of bitter almonds. 

Thus made, each tablespoonful of cod-liver oil and lacto-phosphate 
of lime contains four grains lacto-phosphate of lime and fifty per cent. 
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of cod-liver oil. The gum in the above should be selected, ground, 
and passed through a sieve of sixty meshes to the inch. Cod-liver oil 
and lacto-phosphate of lime, prepared in this manner, forms a prepara- 
tion free from unpleasant taste and odor, and enables the practitioner 
to administer these valuable remedies without repugnance on the part 
of the patieut. ‘ 

Syrup Lacto-Phosphate of Lime.—Take of chloride of calcium, 
oz. i. ; phosphate of soda, oz. iv. ; concentrated lactic acid, 0z.i.; dissolve 
the chloride of calcium and phosphate of soda separately, and mix 
the solutions ; wash the precipitate and dissolve in the acid. Filter 
and mix with sufficient syrup to make two and one-half pints. 

At a pharmaceutical meeting at Philadelphia, Mr. Brown stated 
that he had experimented in making syrup of lacto-phosphate of lime 
with the substitution of glucose for sugar ; in his experience this obvi- 
ated the precipitation frequently met with. The dilute lactic acid of 
our commerce was described as being the concentrated or the ofticinal 
acid reduced to 4° Baumé, by the addition of distilled water. 


Syrupus Ferri et Quinie Iodidi—tThe following two formule 
for this syrup are given in the Pharmaceutical Journal (vol. iii. p. 
878), the latter being taken from Dorvault’s Z’ Officine, i. :— 

1. Quiniz iodidi, 1 grain; acid. acet. dil.,3 minims; syr. ferri 
iodidi, 1 drachm. M. 

2. Place iodine (5 parts) and iron (2 parts) in water (20 parts). Al- 
low the reaction to go on until the color aas disappeared ; filter and 
mix with simple syrup (1.120 part); then add sulphate of quinine 
(1 part), dissolved in a sufficient quantity of dilute sulphuric acid. 


Improvement in the Administration of Perchloride of Iron. 
—Dr. Herserr L. Snow (Lr. Med. Jour., June 28) says that the 
metallic, astringent taste long remaining in the mouth after the admin- 
istration of tincture of perchloride of iron may be completely avoided 
by the addition of a small quantity of glycerine, about half an ounce 
to an eight-ounce mixture being ordinarily sufficient. 

In the same journal of July 5, Dr. Alex. Boggs, of Paris, recom- 
mends glycerine not only for this purpose, but also as an addition to 
remedies which have a tendency to constipate the bowels, its action 
being mildly aperient, and also on account of its solvent powers, which 
exceed those of syrups. 


Oxalate of Iron—M. Datmon has been making some experi- 
ments with the various oxalates of iron, and especially with the neutral 
ferrous oxalate, which has been recently the subject of a communica- 
tion to the Academy. He is of opinion (L’ Union Pharmaceutique, 
xiv. 112), considering the insolubility of this salt, that, when well 
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washed, it does not produce the laxative effects claimed for it in that 
memoir, but that the purgative properties attributed have been due to 
intestinal irritation from the use of an acid salt. He therefore thinks 
there would be no advantage in introducing so uncertain a remedy, 
since there are other ferrous organic salts, such as the lactate, which 
are known to render real service.—London Med. Record. 


A New Solution of Chloride of Iron.—If the deposit from 
Liquor ferri alkalini, P. L., 1824, be collected and washed frequently, 
and added while moist to a weak solution of hydrochloric acid (one 
fluid drachm acid to fifteen fluid drachms water), the solution, when 
filtered, presents certain peculiarities. It has a deep garnet color; it 
has scarcely any taste, either of acid or iron, and is exceedingly astrin- 
gent. The preparation is said by the author to answer to the Liq. 
ferri chloroxidi, mentioned by Mr. Squire, in his last edition of the 
Companion to the Pharmacopwia.—Epwarpv Butter, Pharm. Jour. 
and Trans. 





Seidlitz Powders,—<A curiously interesting investigation in re- 
gard to the Seidlitz powders sold in America was made last year by 
Mr. C. W. Grassly, of Chicago, and reported at the meeting of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association. It should be mentioned that 
seidlitz powders are ofticinal in the United States Pharmacopoeia, and 
that each should contain, in the alkaline mixture, 120 grains of Rochelle 
salt, with forty grains of bicarbonate of soda, and in the other paper 
thirty-five grains of tartaric acid. Mr. Grassly collected one 
hundred and sixty-five samples from various parts of the Union and 
Canada, and found but two in the whole number which were of correct 
Pharmacopeia weight. These two were both found in Chicago. The 
mixture powder varied from eighty-two grains to 250. The acid from 
nine grains to sixty-three. The habit of measuring the powders was 
credited with these extraordinary discrepancies, and “ this villanous 
practice,” said the reporter, “is almost universal.” The amount of 
pressure exercised in its employment was stated to allow considerable 
deviations. In discussing the report several prominent members of 
the association expressed a righteous horror at the custom of measur- 
ing Seidlitz powders. Professor Diehl, for example, remarking that 
“every druggist that is conscientious will weigh his powders.” 


Action of Nitrous Oxide.—Joyier and Branone (Archives de 
Physiologie, v., July, 1873, p. 864) have obtained the following results 
from their experiments on this subject. Chemically pure nitrous oxide 
will not support the respiration either of animals or plants, as they 
cannot decompose the gas. When breathed in a pure state by animals, 
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it causes asphyxia and death, with all the symptoms usually occasioned 
either by strangulation or by the respiration of an inert gas, such as 
nitrogen or hydrogen. Nitrous oxide causes death in nearly the same 
time as these other asphyxiating agents. Nitrous oxide has no special 
anesthetic action. The aneesthesia which it may produce when inhaled 
in a pure condition is only due to want of oxygen in the blood. In- 
sensibility appears when the oxygen in arterial blood is reduced to less 
than 2 or 3 per cent. Arterial blood is then very dark, and contains 
30 to 40 per cent. of nitrous oxide. Animals can live and show no 
alterations of sensibility while breathing mixtures of nitrous oxide and 
oxygen, in the same proportion as nitrogen and oxygen in air. The 
arterial blood then contains about 30 to 35 per cent. of nitrous oxide. 

dirds placed under a bell-jar filled with this mixture behave exactly 
like those placed in a jar of the same size filled with air, and die after 
having exhausted the oxygen to a similar extent and formed a similar 
amount of carbonic acid. As nitrous oxide is an irrespirable gas and 
does not possess the anesthetic properties which have been attributed 
to it, the authors conclude that its employment cannot but be danger- 
ous, and ought, on this account, to be excluded from medical practice. 


Balsam of Peru.—Hacer states (Chemisches Centralblatt, vol. iii. 
p- 742) that if balsam of Peru be well shaken with two or three times 
its volume of light petroleum oil and left to settle, the mixture will 
separate into a brown layer and one that is limpid and colorless, or 
only slightly yellowish, which is easy to decant. If the balsam be 
adulterated, the latter layer is colored or turbid and more difficult of 
decantation, whilst the brown residue is sometimes pulverulent. 








ACT.EA RACEMOSA. 
BY F. H. BAILEY, M.D. 


Tis is a plant well known in the United States, and variously 
called Cimicifuga Racemosa, Cohosh, and Black Snakeroot. Its use as 
a medicine appears to be principally confined to the United States 
and the Canadas. 1 have been familiar with it from my first com- 
mencement of study. Dr. Horace Green used it freely in his early 
practice, and in his “Selections of Prescriptions ” it is mentioned in 
several formule. It does not appear to have been known to English 
writers except from American sources of information. Pereira men- 
tions it in the American edition of his Materia Medica (1846). 
Neligan, in his edition of 1844, alludes to it merely from American 
authority. It is in rheumatism that it has been mostly used in this 
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country, and I have, for that affection, as well as in chronic ailments 
of the liver, used it with favorable results. 

I generally combine it with iodide of potassium, and other agents 
which may be indicated at the same time. It can be used in acute rheu- 
matism, combined with alkalies, ipecacuanha, and sanguinaria Canaden- 
sis. In sub-acute and chronic rheumatism I have made free use of 
it in connection with tonics and tonic alteratives. 

In chronic affections of the liver, where there is a dull, aching pain 
complained of in the right and upper part of that organ, attended with 
the usual pain at the top of the shoulder, I have given actza freely, 
and am in almost the daily habit of prescribing it in this locality, 
where such an affection is very common. 

Dr. Green alludes to its use in chorea, and it is doubtless in cases 
where that disease is a concomitant or sequel of rheumatism that it 
has been successful. 

The following is a favorite formula with me in any non-inflam- 
matory condition of the liver :— 


ee Sivas sins ccc dvne cesvevcven 3 
reer khavenewesee aneec we ae 
Syr. ipecac....... ibe siboaans ee Te er: 
oe | Te eee ee ere re Tee ere oc 


Sig. Teaspoonful three times daily. 

In acute rheumatism I use a similar mixture, giving less of the 
actzea and more of the ipecac. 

Very often I combine with it the tincture of cinchona, or the sul- 
phate of quinine, according to conditions and indications. 

In reviewing the literature upon this medicine, I find that in the 
December number of the Chicago Medical Examiner there is an 
article of my own, in which the use of acteea was beneficial in a case 
of rheumatism followed by decided symptoms of chorea. 

The patient, a young lady of seventeen, was attacked with rheu- 
matism of the right foot and ankle. By the employment of pulv, 
Doveri, and spts. nit. dule., the extremity became better, but chorea 
soon made its appearance in the same limb. On the second day 
the muscles of the right side of the face were involved, and it ap- 
peared imminent that chorea might become fully developed. I ac- 
cordingly prescribed as follows :— 


Fluid ext. valerian, 

Fluid ext. act. racemosm.............22..88 % j. 
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To be taken in doses of a teaspoonful three times daily. 

The convulsive movements soon began to disappear, but continued 
to be apparent after she was able to walk about. 

After about two months, during which time she continued to take 
the mixture, all traces of the affection disappeared. If I recollect 
rightly, however, the young lady became affected with cardiac symp- 
toms, suffering from palpitation and becoming pale and anemic in 
appearance. 

In the Chicago Medical Examiner for July, 1861, in an article 
upon this subject, Dr. Davis gives a description of the plant, and 
mentions the views taken by different writers in regard to its real 
properties. Allusion is made to the remarks in the U.S. Dispensatory, 
where it is stated “to be a tonic, with the property of stimulating the 
secretions of the skin, kidneys, and pulmonary mucous membrane.” 

Dr. D. thinks the primary action to be sedative, lessening the 
frequency and force of the pulse, soothing pain, and allaying irrita- 
bility. 

Dr. Young, in the American Journal of Medical Sciences for Feb- 
ruary, 1832, details cases in which chorea was successfully treated by 
means of this medicine. 

Dr. J. 8S. Garden, of Charlotte, Va., as early as 1823, published a 
paper in the Medical Recorder, in which its influence in pulmonary 
affections is brought to notice. 

In 1843, twenty years afterwards, the same writer again recurs to 
the use of this remedy, where its utility is confirmed after so many 
years’ experience. 

But I have already devoted more space to the consideration of 
actzea than at first contemplated. I will refer, in closing, to an article 
in Part xliv., page 25, Braithwaite, by Dr. F. R. McDonald. 

Ile states that his attention was called to the medicine by Dr. Voris, 
who lived near New York. Ile says he has employed it in all the 
acute forms of rheumatism and not only in cases where there are 
slight rheumatic pains, but that in the severest forms its beneficial 
effects have been shown. 

In a case of acute rheumatism of the right knee, which I have 
lately treated, I gave acteea in connection with iod. potassii, with very 
good results. 

From what has been observed by others, as well as from my own 
personal experience, this agent appears to have something of a 
neurotic effect, acting upon the nervous centres. Whatever may be 
its modus operandi, there is no question as to its value in therapeutics. 
—The a. ical and Surgical [eeporter. 
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THE MANIOC, OR TAPIOCA PLANT. 
BY M. PAUL SAGOT. 


Tapioca is obtained from the Manioc, or Cassava, a suffrutescent 
plant belonging to the order Euphorbiacex, which has long been 
cultivated by the indigenous Indians of Guiana and _intertropical 
America. It is the Jatropha Manihot of Linnzeus, and the A/anthot 
utilissima and Manihot Aipi of Pohl. By the Indians it is known 
under various names; the Caribs call it Azére and canhim; the 
Galibi, Ave ray ; the Arrouagoue, ca/él7. In the Antilles, the Spanish 
colonies, New Granada, Peru, and Para, it is called yuea ; in Brazil, 
mandiocca and maniba and aipi (sweet manioco); in Mexico it is 
called ¢ziim. A great number of varieties have been observed under 
cultivation, each of them permanent, although sometimes closely 
resembling another variety, and each distinguished by some particular 
quality. Botanists have not yet met with any form of the cultivated 
manioc in a wild state; but in Brazil, Guiana, and Venezuela many 
undoubtedly spontaneous species of the genus J/anihot exist, and some 
of them resemble the cultivated varieties very closely. The province 
of Goyaz in Brazil produces the largest number of species, and amongst 
those offering the closest points of resemblance are Jf. pusilla, M. fla- 
belliofolia, M. digitiformis and M. triphylla. Pohl describes the sweet 
(non-poisonous) manihot (called Aip7 in Brazil, Jf. Aip7, Pohl) as a dis- 
tinct species from the poisonous manihot ( 2”veca brava or Mandioca brava 
of the Spanish and Portuguese colonies); but the author agrees with 
Goudot in thinking that they are only varieties of the same species. 

The manioc or cassava plant is propagated by cuttings which grow 
with extreme facility. The plant appears at first as a straight stem, 
furnished with large digitate leaves, with about seven lobes. At the 
age of from six to ten months, and when from one to two metres high, 
it throws off from its summit lateral branches, with smaller leaves, and 
shortly afterwards bears flowers. The root then commences to develop 
several elongated amylaceous tubers, which continue to grow under- 
ground as long as the branches yield leaves and flowers. At the end 
of a year and a half or two years the roots are ready for collection; 
but if not wanted may be left in the ground for some time, provided 
they be watched that they do not rot. On the other hand they may, if 
required, be gathered earlier, but the yield is not so good. The stalks, 
which are planted about a metre apart, usually produce two or three 
tubers, varying in size and weighing together from one to three kilo- 
grammes. The plant is not very choice as to soil, but flourishes most 
in freshly cleared ground, and prefers well-drained spots, an excess of 
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moisture causing it to rot. Although living for two or three years, the 
plant is not strictly a perennial, since it becomes gradually exhausted 
as the tubers attain their full size. The sweet manihot is usually 
gathered earlier, since the root becomes hard and bad if left to develop 
too much. 

The yield of the manioe root, considering the time it oceupies the 
ground, when compared with other farinaceous roots, is not great; 
but, on the other hand, it contains less water than any other starchy 
root ; when mature, less than sixty per cent. Its texture is very dense 
and compact. It contains much starch, and its richness in albumen 
and other nitrogenized matters is estimated at two per cent. In con- 
verting the roots into an edible flour, they are scraped, peeled, and 
then washed ; next they are rasped upon a wooden plank armed with 
small iron teeth, and the pulp is left twenty-four hours, by which time 
a slight fermentation is set up. It is then placed in a long, flexible 
basket, called a coulewvre, usually made of plaited rushes. The cow- 
lewvre is suspended by a handle at its open end, and a heavy weight is 
attached to the other end, by which means the sides are compressed 
together, and a slightly opaline aqueous juice, which is highly poisonous, 
is caused to ooze through the plaits. The pressed meal is then taken 
out and exposed for some time over a fire; afterwards pounded, 
coarsely sifted and roasted on a brass plate over a fire to upwards of 
100° C, care being taken by constant renewals to prevent scorching, 
Sometimes during the roasting it is stirred to and fro with a small 
‘ake of wood or metal; it is then formed into small hard grains, 
having the appearance of semolina, which are called cowae. When 
cassava is to be prepared, the meal is more carefully pounded and 
better sifted. It is then spread circularly upon the plate, pressed 
slightly with a pallet-knife to cause it to aggregate, and turned two or 





DDS 
three times during the roasting. In both operations there is complete 


cooking and desiccation effected, which enables it to be kept an almost 
indefinite time. The aggregation of the meal is caused, not by the 
addition of water, but by “the action of heat, softening and agglutina- 
ting some of the particles of starch. 

M. Sagot considers the manioc to be healthy food, although of small 
nutritive value. Dr. Schier estimates it to contain 0.18 per cent. of 
nitrogen, but little phosphorus, and a very small quantity of fatty 
matter. The indigenous tribes, who make it the basis of their food, 
supplement it with a good quantity of fish and meat. 

In the preparation of tapioca, the root is rasped and diluted with 
water, in which it is well worked up; the grosser parts are removed 
and the finer allowed to be deposited by subsidence in the water. In 
this form it is imported into this country in considerable quantities as 
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Brazilian arrow-root. The tapioca is produced by roasting this starch 
on metal plates, stirring it the while with an iron rod; the starch 
grains burst, some of the starch is converted into dextrin, and the 
whole agglomerates into small irregular masses. 

In Demerara, the manioc juice, deprived by boiling of its injurious 
properties, is used under the name of cassurcep, as a sauce for the 
table. Besides this, the Indians use the root of the manioc to prepare 
fermented drinks, which, however, would hardly suit European tastes. 
It is probable M. Sagot thinks that the poison present in the manioe 
is an instable organic compound, :hurtful in itself, but especially 
dangerous from the fact that, under certain conditions, it will engender 
hydrocyanic acid. The leaves when bruised exhale a smell of bitter 
almonds, and the presence of prussic acid in the roots has been estab- 
lished. This he considers to explain the fact that while the manioe 
water, especially when distilled, is very poisonous, in Guiana and 
Brazil the Indians, after boiling it and removing the scum, use it as a 
beverage. Although wild animals, too, are sometimes poisoned 
through eating the leaves, sometimes they are not; this, he thinks, 
occurs when a small quantity being eaten, the gastric juice exercises 
an energetic action before hydrocyanic acid can be developed. 

The sweet cassava, or camanioc, contains so small a quantity of 
acrid principles that the roots are cooked at a fire and eaten like 
potatoes. It is a rapid growing variety, becoming ripe in five or six 
months, and in two or three months more the roots become hard and 
unfit to eat. The bark of the stalk is white, the petioles of the leaves 
are of a fine purple-red color, and the luxuriant leaves at the foot of 
stalk are 7-partite. The tubercles are long and of small diameter; 
when cooked in the ashes of a fire they are agreeable to the taste, sweet 
and of a fine consistence.—DPharm. Journ.—Druggists’ Circular. 








SYRUP OF THE PHOSPITATES OF IRON, AMMONIA , 
QUINIA, AND STRYCIINIA. 


BY CHARLES G. POLK, M.D. 
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Dissolve the iron in 3x. and the sodium in § xx. of boiling water, 
and wash the magma with sweetened water to prevent further oxida- 
tion. By careful washing, the bluish shade it is so prone to assume 
may be prevented. Dissolve the glacial phesphoric acid in twenty 
ounces of distilled water, add the nitric acid, and apply heat until the 
fumes of nitric acid cease to be evolved, or until the solution is eva- 
porated to a syrupy consistence measuring sixteen fluid ounces. In 
six ounces of the syrupy phosphoric acid thus formed place the phos- 
phate of iron at once, and continue the application of heat until a per- 
fect solution is formed. Saturate six ounces of the syrupy phosphoric 
acid very nearly with concentrated, ammonium water, leaving a very 
slight acid excess. 

Mix the solutions of iron and ammonium together in a porcelain 
evaporating dish, add 3 xxii. of the sugar, dissolve and evaporate to 
forty ounces. Dissolve the quinia, strychnia, and the remainder of the 
sugar in the two ounces of the acid with sufficient distilled water to 
make eight ounces; thoroughly mix all together and bottle with an 
accurately fitting stopper. 

Each drachm contains five grains of the phosphate of iron, five grains 
of the phosphate of ammonium, one grain of the phosphate of quinia, 
and one-thirty-second of a grain of the phosphate of strychnia. 

This preparation seems especially adapted to neuralgia, chronic en- 
gorgement of the uterus, and diseases of a nervous character. In such 
cases the large amount of iron in combination with ammonium, quinia, 
and strychnia proves very efticacious and exceeds in value all else. As 
a tonic it is no favorite of mine. Drachm doses often cause consider- 
able headache and derangements of the digestive organs when con- 
tinued for several days. In cases of ansemia, chlorosis, and malarial 
toxeemia, I prefer my formula published in the December number, 
1872, of the Druggists’ Circular, when the stomach will tolerate it, 
or the following formula in cases where that preparation cannot be 


taken : 

R Ferri phosph. ammonio-citratis.... grs. 128 
WNP is ccd xeaetinescetaceens ge Ot 
co. dnc wal TEL CELE REET 
Liq. potassii citratis............. q. 8. 
Caragos cordial... .c0sssscee0 3 Map 


Byrn. nuramt, Bor. .... 06 scasecess QO O8 Favi. 


Dissolve the iron, quinia, and strychnia in the Curagoa cordial by the 
aid of gentle heat, adding sufficient of the solution citrate of potassium 
to form a clear solution, and then complete the measure of sixteen 
ounces with syrup of orange-flowers. Dessert-spoonful thrice a day 
forms a very efficient and agreeable dose. 
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The phosphate of the ammonio-citrate of iron can be procured of 
J. L. Creuse, New York. I regard this preparation as superior to the 
’ e 
pyrophosphate in every particular. 








OLEIC ACID AND OLEATE OF MERCURY. 
BY H. MACLAGAN. 


Tlavine been called upon a short time since to prepare some oleate 
of mercury, and thinking it likely to become a popular preparation, I 
have transcribed my experience, hoping it may prove of service to 
those who may have to perform a similar operation. 

The first step in the process was to obtain olin, and the expressed oil 
of almonds, which consists almost entirely of that substance, was 
chosen, as being sufficiently pure for the object in view, without further 
preparation ; the object being to obtain a definite chemical compound 
of mercury and an oleaginous body, and not a mere mechanical mixture. 
The oil was saponified with potash, and to the resulting soap hydro- 
chloric acid was added, with constant stirring, until the mixture had 
acquired a decidedly acid reaction. It was then poured into a glass 
funnel, stopped at the bottom with the finger, and allowed to rest un- 
til the oily portion of the liquid (oleic acid) had risen to the surface ; 
the finger was then partially removed and the watery portion permit- 
ted to run slowly off, the funnel being again closed. When this was 
nearly completed, more water was added, the mixture agitated, allowed 
to rest, and the water, run off as before. This operation was repeated 
several times until the acid was thoroughly washed. It was then 
transferred to an evaporating dish and gently heated to separate per- 
fectly the remaining water, and, after resting a short time, the super- 
natant oily liquid was carefully poured off. About three ounces of 
acid were obtained from four of the oil. 

The oleic acid being prepared, the rest of the process was simple. 
It consisted in merely dissolving in it peroxide of mercury, which is 
easily accomplished by the aid of a gentle heat. A high temperature 
must be avoided, or the peroxide will be reduced and become insoluble. 
The peroxide used was prepared by decomposing a solution of perni- 
trate with potash ; the commercial article being said to be difficult to 
dissolve. Three solutions have been spoken of, containing severally 
five, ten, and twenty per cent. of peroxide, but I think it would be 
better, as well as more economical, to make as strong a solution as pos- 
sible, and dilute to the necessary strength with olive or other oil. A 
preparation thus made would fully answer the required purpose, as 
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there is no particular virtue in the excess of oleic acid, and I think it 
would be more stable, and also less liable to cause irritation. 

It seems to me that this would be an excellent substitute for that 
very unsatisfactory preparation, Red Precipitate Ointment.— Cun. 
Pharm. Journal. 





Guarana,—The following facts in regard to this new remedial 
agent are taken from an interesting paper read before the Liverpool 
Chemists’ Association by Mr. Joseph Hallawell (Chemist and Drug- 
gist, March, 1873). Guarana sorbilis, the plant from the seeds of 
which guarana is prepared, grows ia the wild state to a height of 30 
or 40 feet, but the cultivated plant is trailed as near as possible to the 
ground. It produces fruit in three years after planting, and the plant 
will live forty years, under careful cultivation; each stem will yield 
eight to ten pounds of seed annually. 

The Indians remove the ripe seeds from the capsules, and dry them 
in the sun. After a slight roasting the se¢ds are reduced to a fine 
powder, which is slightly moistened and exposed to night dew. In 
this way a paste is formed, which is hardened by introducing frag- 
ments of the seeds. This paste is rolled into cylinders and dried, 
forming the commercial guarana. These cylinders become so hard 
that they require to be broken with an axe. Much of the guarana im- 
ported is of inferior quality, having no medicinal value whatever. 
The powder, when pure, should be of a bright brown or cinnamon 
color, that of the sophisticated article being of a whitish gray. TJeat- 
ed slightly in the open air, it has the smell and taste of roasted coffee ; 
it has the bitter, styptic taste of the cocoa berry, and is softened and 
partially dissolved by water. 

Its principal value, as a therapeutic agent, has been found in its re- 
lieving nervous sick-headaches, but in Brazil it is used as a remedy 
for the diarrhoea and dysentery, so prevalent there, and it is also used 
by the natives as a tonic and stomachic. The dose of the powder 
is from 80 to 40 grains, repeated every two hours if required. An 
alcoholic extract has been prepared, which contains the caffeine, and 
possesses the therapeutic properties of the crude drug. 








ON THE PREPARATION OF SPIRITUS SAPONIS, LIQUID 
OPODELDOC, AND MEDICINAL SOAP. 


G. H. BARKHAUSEN. 


In the number for October, 1872, of this journal, I spoke about the 
practical advantage of using potassa-soap in the preparation of the 
above articles. 
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As for the process involved in the preparation of soap with alcohol, 
I ventured suppositions at that time which are not sustainable. Bouis 
teaches us, in his valuable work on the Theory of Saponification, vol. 
94, p. 330 of this journal, that, in the treatment of stearine with 
2 eq. KO dissolved in alcohol, 2 eq. stearate of potassa, and 1 eq. 
of stearate of the oxide of ethyl are formed, accompanied by separa- 
tion of glycerine. Since all natural fats are considered as triglyce- 
lides—#.e., as consisting of 3 eq. of acid to 1 eq. of oxide of glyceryl— 
therefore the same process will take place when any triglyceride 
is treated with an alcoholic solution of potassa. What I looked 
upon as a decomposition of common soaps by alcohol into free 
alkali and acid stearate of potassa, is proved to be, according to 
the above theory, a separation of alkali caused by the simultaneous 
formation of stearate of the oxide of ethyl. 

If instead of boiling stearine with 2 eq. KO in alcoholic solution, it 
is boiled with 3 eq. KO in aqueous solution, a neutral soap will also be 
obtained. In this case one-half more of KO is needed. Accordingly, 
one-half more of alkali in aqueous solution is requisite for tiie saponifi- 
cation of any fat, than when the alkali is dissolved in alcohol. This 
supposition was proved correct, as far as we may judge from a super 
ficial experiment. Olive oil was saponified with 10.38 per cent. NaO 
dissolved in absolute alcohol, this being the maximum with which the 
oil combines, forming a neutral soap. On the other hand, olive oil was 
treated with 24 per cent. NaO, dissolved in water, the lye separated 
from the soap by NaCl was found to contain 8.75 per cent. NaO, the 
saponification of the oil having consumed 15.25 per cent. NaO. By 
continuing the operation of boiling’ longer, as is necessary in the pre- 
paration of soaps with aqueous lye, the presupposed quantity NaO of 
10.38+5.19=15.57 per cent., would probably have been approached 
more closely. The combination prepared with 10.38 per cent. NaO 
(dissolved in absolute alcohol), since it contains 4 less alkali than 
the soap prepared with water, must be looked upon as consisting 
of 2 eq. stearate of soda and 1 eq. stearate of the oxide of ethyl. 

This combination of 10.38 per cent. NaO, or 15.75 per cent. KO 
respectively, is easily decomposed by heating with water and a 
surplus of alkali, the alkali substituting oxide of ethyl. Such a de- 
composition takes place readily with the small quantity of water con- 
tained in an alcohol of 86 per cent., but when heat is applied with a 
larger quantity of water, this decomposition takes place much more 
rapidly, the soap consuming in its formation 11.68 per cent. NaO, or 
17.7 per cent. KO respectively. This combination, since it contains $ 
less alkali, would have to be considered according to the above explana- 
tion as a soap prepared with aqueous lye, consisting of 3 eq. stearate 
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of soda or potassa and 1 eq. stearate of oxide of ethyl. The same is 
more permanent than that with 2 eq. of stearate of soda: only after 
heating for some time with water and a surplus of alkali it will 
absorb 12 per cent. NaO or 18.5 per cent. KO: decomposition does 
not seem to proceed further, even by continuing the heat. 

These are my views at present on the theory of treating soaps with 
alcohol, based upon the investigations of Bouis. 

To sum up: olive oil saponifies with 16.5 per cent. KO, or 11 
per cent. NaO, in alcoholic solution at 100° Celsius: it saponifies with 

8.5 per cent. KO, or 12 per cent. NaO, in alcoholic solution at 110° 

C., by the subsequent addition of water and application of heat; but 
it sani be saponified with less than 25 per cent. KO, or 16 per cont. 
NaO, when they are dissolved in water. 

The method of preparing spiritus saponatus, liquid opodeldoc and 
medicinal soaps, in order to conform as much as possible to the exist- 
ing formula of the pharmacopoeia, would be as follows : — 


1. sPIRITUS SAPONATUS. 


oe he Eee PPE TE EEE rT eT eT rere 100 parts. 
Filtered solution of caustic potassa in alcohol, con- 

taining 16.5 parts KO....... utd desire eee 300 
po errr eT ee ere rere Tee 26 | 
MI cds Kea deka cssd cnnee es (immense ™ 


Dissolve the oil in the alcoholic potassa solution at 100° C., digest 


for about one hour, then add the other ingredients. 


2. LIQUID OPODELDOC. 


jg pena-uiar ES ee nas A eveeayexs ... 100 parts. 
Filtered solution of caustic potassa in alcohol, con- 

taining 16.5 parts KO... 2.2.00 .cccccvees ... 3800 * 
PA casa nwo p snus ‘Mo Res Kawe donee ae 
| ET OE Tee ee = ie 
ee peantiatebaasnene-s wikweeas 2. 
Oil of thyme ...... Uvwad hed easee aes aes ao 
EGE POOOUIREY vcs cciccae secs nus iituate. aa 
pO Se ree Peer Mines 


Proceed as in the previous. 


3. MEDICINAL SOAP. 
- sanigin Ms TOOT EO CET ee ee ee Since went 100 parts. 
Filtered solution of caustic soda in alcohol, con- 
taining 12 per cent. NaO............ wteieiae 150.“ 
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RGANIC COMPOUNDS. 


BY J. H. BUCKINGHAM. 


After solution at 100° C., evaporate with the addition of two or three 
hundred parts of water in a steam bath to dryness. 

All three preparations contain glycerine, which does not impair the 
first, and may be of use in the soap, as it probably prevents it from 
Common soaps, on becoming very dry, soon assume 
arancid odor, caused by decomposition.—Archiv der Pharmacie, 
January, 1873. 


SULPHO-MOLYBDATE OF AMMONIA AS A TEST FOR 


Amonc the latest tests for the detection of morphia, a solution of 


is indeed a striking reaction. 


sulpho-molybdate of ammonia will be found the most delicate. 
beautiful blue color which it gives when dropped upon that alkaloid 
It will give, however, a characteristic 
color, not only with morphia, but also with many other organic 
principles. 


The 


One of the peculiarities which I noticed, while making my experi- 


ments, was that, when allowed to stand for any length of time in con- 
tact with the compound, the solution always became blue. 
was light or dark, according to whether or not the solution, when first 
applied, gave a characteristic color. This change is due to the oxidation 
of the solution, as all salts of molybdic acid or its compounds, when heat- 
ed in contact with air, will finally turn blue. 
by the contact of some organic matter or any deoxidizing agent. 


This color 


This, however, is hastened 


This test may be prepared by mixing eight grains of molybdate of 


ammonia with two drachins of sulphuric acid (chemically pure). 
milky solution is then heated until it becomes clear, care being taken 
not to raise the heat too high, or a change will take place. 


The 


This solution should be made fresh every time it is wanted for use. 


Small quantities should be used, as different results may be obtained 
by increasing the quantities. 


The following are the reactions with some of the most important 


alkaloids and other principles. 


1. Those which, at first, produce no color, but afterwards change to 


a light blue. 


Alkaloids, ete, 
i. 
. Quinidia, 

. Cinchonia, 
. Asparagin, 
. Strychnia, 
. Atropia, 

. Caffeia, 


Quinia, 


First Color. Second Color, Final Change, 


Colorless 


“ce 


“ce 


Light blue. 


“ce 
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2. Those which, at first, produce a characteristic color, and after- 
wards, with exception of meconin, change to a dark blue. 


Alkaloids, etc. First Color. Second Color. Final Change. 
8. Santonin, Light purple, Dark. blue. 
9. Menispermia, Light yellow, oer a ee 

10. Solonia, Yellow, res 

11. Veratria, Yellow green, Dark brown, ats SS 

12. Meconin, Light va Light ‘ 

13. Codeia, Green, Dark ‘ 

14. Narcotina, Yellow green, a 

15. Phloridzin, Dark blue, Permanent. 

16. Salicin, Purple, Blue, then brown red, Dark blue. 

17. Morphia, Dark red, Purple, acc 

18. Digitalin, Crimson, ve ee ss 

19. Brucia, Brick red, i 

20. Aconitia, Light yellow brown, Brown, ae 

21. Piperina, Brown red, = 

22. Berberina, Purple, os 

23. Cubebin, Crimson, is 


This test gives an easy and delicate method of distinguishing be- 
tween strychnia and brucia, and also for detecting the adulteration of 
quinia with either salicin or phloridzin. The first color produced may 
be regarded as the real reaction, as the final change is due to 
deoxidation.— Amer. Jour. of Pharm. 








SULPHOVINATE OF SODA; THE NEW PURGATIVE. 


Dx. Rasvreav, in 1870, pointed out to the Paris Academy of Medi- 
cine the advantages presented by sulphovinate of soda over most of 
the other saline purgatives. A certain and rapid action, a slightly 
sweet and agreeable flavor, great solubility in water, thus combining 
every quality to attract the attention of therapeutists. 

M. Limousin has undertaken the researches necessary to the institu- 
tion of a process, certain and of slight cost ; and after some months of 
experiment he has arrived at the following result, which he has re- 
cently submitted to the Pharmaceutical Society of Varis. 

Take 1 kilogramme of pure sulphuric acid at 60°, and 1 kilogramme 
of alcohol at about 96°: by means of two funnels, one containing acid, 
the other alcohol, carefully introduce the two liquids into a third fun- 
nel arranged on a beaker plunged in a freezing mixture or a stream of 
cold water. Pieces of glass are arranged in the socket of the funnel 
so as to regulate the flow of the two liquids into the beaker in such a 
manner as to admit an excess of alcohol in relation to the proportion 
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of acid. "The prepared mixture is left j in contact during four or five 
days at a temperature of 20° to 25°; the liquor being then diluted with 
five or six litres of distilled water is saturated with about 1.500 grammes 
of pure carbonate of baryta. When the liquor is neutralized and the 
sulphate of baryta well deposited it is filtered. 

There is also in solution some sulphovinate of baryta that may be 
transformed into sulphovinate of soda by precipitation by carbonate of 
soda. The clear liquor is evaporated on a bath until it marks 36° or 
38°, and is then allowed to crystallize. 

With the given quantities, we can obtain about one kilogramme of 
salt. In this preparation it is necessary to take into account certain 
points insisted upon by M. Limousin. It is necessary to employ for 
the saturation pure carbonate of baryta prepared in the laboratory, in 
preference to the natural salt, the latter always containing foreign salt. 
The artificial carbonate, although high in price, is but a first expense, 
since it is regenerated in the subsequent operations. Carbonate of 
lime does not give good results, as the sulphovinate of soda is not freed 
from a certain quantity of chalk which interferes with crystallization. 
The alcohol should be well rectified, or empyreumatics are produced, 
which continue in the acid and impart to the salt a disagreeable odor. 
This can easily be ascertained by heating a small piece of salt in a 
capsule over a spirit lamp. At about 130° the salt, which easily melts, 
expands and allows the alcohol to escape, which can then be ignited. 
The residue of bisulphate of soda is white when the alcohol is very 
pure, and more or less colored when containing empyreumatics. The 
sulphovinate of soda crystallizes in hexagonal tablets, containing 10 to 
100 parts water. It is soluble in about its own weight of water at 18°. 
When dissolved, the temperature falls to 18°. It has a refreshing 
flavor, with very slight bitterness, and a sweet after-taste. It is much 
more pleas sant than many of the purgative sulphates now used, and M. 
Limousin thinks it preferable i in flavor to citrate of magnesia. 

Its purgative action is intense and rapid: 10 to 15 grammes suffice 
for a child, 20 to 25 grammes for an adult; and it does not cause sub- 
sequent constipation. It can be flavored with, and used with syrups, 
such as currants, cherries, raspberries, and lemons, and its great solu- 
bility permits the reduction of the medicament to a small space. It 
can be dissolved either in pure or carbonized water. 

M. Limousin shows another advantage to which we cannot attach too 
much importance. It does not cause the formation of caleulus of am- 
monia-magnesia phosphate, as when salts of magnesia is employed. 
Judging from the frequent occurrence of calculi of this nature, salts 
of magnesia must have been used, and not always discharged in the 
urine, “allowing a perceptible quantity of phosphate of ammonia-mag- 
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nesia to remain, and the crystals to form an important part of the 
residue deposited as soon as decomposition commences. 

At a recent meeting of the Paris Society of Pharmacy, M. Bussy 
stated that, having had occasion to examine several specimens of sul- 
phovinate of soda, he had found that some of them contained varying 
proportions of bisulphate of soda. This he considered to be probably 
due to partial decomposition of the sulphovinate, through being sub- 
jected to too high a temperature during its preparation. This view of 
the question was agreed in by other speakers; and it was also stated 
that sulphovinate of soda is decomposed by simple prolonged contact 
with water, especially when heated; it then becomes acid, and a pre- 
cipitate is formed upon the addition of a solution of chloride of barium. 
Freedom from such a contamination in the sulphovinate of soda is the 
more important, since it is usually prescribed in considerable doses. 
The interest which this subject excited has led to the publication by 
Berthelot (Journ. de Pharmacie, vol. xvii., p. 257, and Pharm. Journ., 
April 26, p. 848) of an important letter, detailing the results of his 
investigation of sulphovinic acid and the sulphovinates. In order to 
induce the formation of sulphovinic acid in its most stable form, he 
states that it is necessary to raise the temperature of the mixture to 
100° C., and maintain it for a short time; but this point should not be 
exceeded, nor should the mixture be subjected to it too long, or a more 
complex reaction takes place. Both in the formation of sulphovinie 
acid, and in its decomposition in the presence of water, the reaction 
stops when a definite equilibrium is established between the alcohol, 
sulphuric acid, sulphovinic acid, and water. Excess of water retards 
the formation of sulphovinic acid, and lowers the proportion pro- 
duced. When water is added to sulphovinic acid or a sulphovinate, it 
causes decomposition and reproduction of acid and alcohol slowly in 
the cold, but more rapidly as the temperature is increased, until an 
equilibrium is established; and when once the decomposition of a 
sulphovinate is commenced, it progresses in a gradually accelerated 
ratio. Berthelot recommends, therefore, that solutions of the sulpho- 
vinates should be maintained in a neutral or slightly alkaline state 
during evaporation or preservation, by adding to the solution a little 
neutral carbonate or bicarbonate, which will remain in the mother- 
liquors after crystallization. The presence of the alkaline salt retards 
the decomposition, without, however, preventing it altogether.— Zhe 
London Med. Record. 





ARTIFICIAL FRUIT ESSENCES. 
Dr. Henry K. Ortver, in a report, prepared for the State Board 
of Health of Massachusetts, on the character of the substances used 
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for flavoring articles of food and drink, gives much interesting infor- 
mation respecting the use of artificial fruit essences. The compound 
ethers which have been found to possess the odor and flavor of several 
fruits are several in number. 

Butyric Ether.—This ether may be prepared by mixing butyric 
acid with sulphuric acid and alcohol. The former acid may be made 
by mixing decaying cheese with grape-sugar and chalk, and allowing 
fermentation to take place. The ether is dissolved in another por- 
tion of alcohol, and forms the pine-apple essence. 

Pelargonic Ether, Oxiranthic Ether, may be prepared by digesting 
pelargonic acid with alcohol at a gentle heat. The acid is the result 
of the action of nitric acid on oil of rue. The ether is dissolved in 
alcohol, and forms the quince essence. 

Acetate of Amylic Ether is prepared by distilling a mixture of 
fusel oil, acetate of potash, and concentrated sulphuric acid. An alco- 
holic solution of the ether forms the jargonelle pear essence. 

Valerianate of Amylic Ether may be made by the action of sul- 
phuric acid and valerianic acid upon fusel oil. An alcoholic solution 
of this ether forms the apple essence. 

A mixture of acetate of amylic ether with butyric ether forms the 
banana essence. Other mixtures of the ethers, modified by the addi- 
tion of various agents, as nitrous ether, acetic ether, acetic acid, 
camphor, tincture of orris, vanilla, the volatile oils, etce., result in 
imitations of other fruits, the strawberry, raspberry, apricot, currant, 
etc., ete. 

In answer to the question whether these artificial fruit essences are 
deleterious to health, Dr. Oliver says a succinct reply cannot be given. 
If taken into the stomach in any considerable quantity and in an 
undiluted form, the effect would, without doubt, be not simply dele- 
terious, but highly dangerous. But in the form in which they are 
presented in confectionery, etc., they are more or less diluted; the 
chance, therefore, of harm following their occasional use is greatly 
lessened. But when diluted, habitual indulgence in them, according 
to the opinion of scientific men, cannot fail to be injurious to health ; 
and deleterious results may follow their occasional use, even when in 
the diluted form: this may happen in the case of adults, on account 
of a peculiar idiosyncrasy. And in all cases, probably, Dr. Oliver 
thinks children are more susceptible to their influence than adults. 

When the essences are used in syrups, a small portion of either 
citric or tartaric acid is used to give a slightly tart taste. Where, 
also, the syrup is to represent the flavor of any of the red fruits, as the 
strawberry, for instance, coloring matter must be added. This is 
generally made of cochineal. The sarsaparilla syrup, also, usually 
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receives a little coloring except when molasses is used, when the color- 
ing substance is caramel. 

In respect to jellies, an extensive manufacturer informed Dr. Oliver 
that he “ formerly kept jellies from the pure fruit, but found it didn’t 
pay, and now keeps none at all. Those now kept are made from 
apples, properly colored and flavored with the artificial essences 
bought in New York. Pays the highest price for these essences. 
The jellies cannot be distinguished by customers from those made of 
pure fruit; the latter are really no better.” 

In respect to the use of the essences in the fabrication of factitious 
wines and other alcoholic liquors, it is sufficient to quote the following 
extract from the business circular of an eminent master in the trade :— 
“TLiquors made according to the receipts given” (several of which 
Dr. Oliver cites) “so closely resemble the genuine that they often 
cannot be distinguished. They answer, for all the same intents and 
purposes, as the flavors for preparing them are identical with those 
which are formed naturally during fermentation. Modern chemistry, 
which has by analysis discovered the existence of these ethers in wines 
and distilled liquors, has also found other more abundant sources for 
them, rendering it highly advantageous to employ the latter.’— Zhe 
Practitioner. 


Distinguishing Creasote from Carbolic Acid,—It is well 
known that carbolic acid from coal tar so closely resembles creasote 
from wood tar in its chemical and physical properties that the former 
is often sold under the name of creasote. Several methods have been 
proposed for distinguishing the one from the other. Among these an 
aqueous solution of baryta, an alcoholic solution of chloride of iron, 
as well as glycerine, have been suggested, but none have proved 
entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. A. M. Read, in a thesis read before the National College of 
Pharmacy, at Washington, D.C., gives the results obtained with aqua 
ammonia, and recommends its use for distinguishing the two. Car- 
bolic acid dissolves in an equal volume of aqua ammonize fortior, sp. 
gr. 0.900, and upon standing acquires a beautiful violet blue color. 
Common creasote he found to be insoluble in ammonia, but in a short 
time it acquired a light blue color. Upon Morson’s creasote ammonia 
had no effect whatever, neither dissolving it nor giving it the blue 
color that it gave to common creasote. Merck’s creasote gave the 
same results. Although most text-books state that carbolic acid is 
insoluble in ammonia, Mr. Read’s experience proves the contrary, and 
offers a convenient test, if truly reliable. 
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‘The Solvent Action of Papaya Juice ¢ on the Nitrogenous 
Articles of Food,—Assisranr-Surc. Gora Cuunper Roy has written 
an interesting paper on this subject in the Culeutta Journal of Medi- 
cine. The power of the papaya-tree and its juice to render meat 
tender is a matter of popular belief in India. Dr. Roy’s experiments 
confirm the truth of it. They were conducted at Netley under Dr. 
Parkes’s notice, and are detailed at length in the paper referred to. 
The _ or a solution of it, undoubtedly softens, digests, or dissolves 
meat, albumen or gluten. Dr. Roy compares the action to that of a 
“asa and suggests the administration of a few grains of the dried 
juice after me: als i in cases of indigestion depending on a deficient se- 
cretion of gastric juice.—Me aieul: Times. 


Azaderachta Indica—Mr. Brovenrox, Government quinolo- 
gist, Madras, has recently (according to the Zndian Medical Gazette, 
April 1, 1878) made a very careful analysis of the Margosa or Nim 
tree. Ile has found a bitter resin in the bark, slightly soluble in 
water, and entirely soluble in alcohol, having the formula ©,, I,, O,,. 
There is a hydrate of this resin in the leaves, which is more soluble 
in water. Mr. Broughton states that the bitter resin is not an alkaloid, 
and cannot be considered a periodic, though it is doubtless a good 
tonic. 


Cheap Pepsin.— —-Dr. Forsom, of Portsmouth, N. IL. (Boston 
Med. Jour.), takes the “inside ” of the gizzards of chickens and other 
fowls, or the stomachs of calves and young pigs, dries them thoroughly 
and then rubs them into powder, the thivdof « teaspoonful of which 


may be given before eating, mixed with syrup. 


Striated Ipecacuanhas,--M. Prancuon has published (Journ. 
Pharm. et de Chim., xvi. 404, xvii. 19, and Pharm. Journ. ‘ iii. 521, 
642), the results of an exhaustive investigation into the origin of the 
ipecacuanhas known as “striated.” IIe finds that there are two kinds, 
differing so much in their dimensions that he designates them respect- 
ively “major” and “minor.” The former is distinguished from the 
latter by the complete absence of starch, the relatively small diam- 
eter of the vessels of the meditullium, weil the presence of a prin- 
ciple capable of reducing the cupro-potassic reagent ; it contains but 
very little emetine, about 2} per cent. The “minor” variety is 
marked by the presence of starch, the relative development of the 
liber zone, and the larger size of the vessels in the middle of the 
woody layer; it contains about 645 per cent. of emetine. The 
“major” variety he attributes without doubt to Psychotria emetica ; 
the origin of the “minor” is not at present cleared up, but he con- 
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siders it probable that it will prove to be referable to a plant very 
near to Leichardsonia scabra, the origin of white or undulated ipecac- 
uanha, What is very curious is, that although striated ipecacuanha 
has long been referred to Psychotria emetica, the source of the 
“major” variety, there can be little doubt that the “ minor” variety 
has been looked upon as the typical form. This is evidenced by its 
use for lecture-room illustrations, by the record of analyses describing 
it as containing starch, which is absent from the “ major ” (2. emetica), 
as well as a larger proportion of emetine. 


Koussine is an excellent vermifuge, and is given in the morning 
in doses of 1.25 grammes in a little syrup. 


The Sulphates of the New Cinchona Alkaloids as Substi- 
tutes for Quinine.—The final report of the Madras Cinchona 
Commission, dated April 18, 1868, printed in Parliamentary Blue- 
Book No, 432, East India (Cinchona cultivation), embraces a large 
field of inquiry, and is based on data of unquestionable character. 
The report establishes that quinine and quinidine are equal in febri- 
fuge action, that cinchonidine is only slightly less efficacious, and 
cinchonine, though considered somewhat inferior, is notwithstanding 
a valuable remedial agent in fever. These results are very conclusively 
shown in the subjoined tabular statement taken from the report in 
question :— 
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Quinine, chemically pure.... 416 320 96 76.92 23.07 
Quinidine..... ie Ser ty ‘ 412 312 100 45.72 24,27 
Cinchonidine............66. 823 242 81 74.92 25.07 
Cinchonine,..... bincietere tas 64 385 282 103 73.24 26.75 





Metachloral, according to Dumas, is prepared by placing in a 
bottle with an emery stopper some chloral with five or six times its 
weight of sulphuric acid. The next day the chloral is transformed 
into metachloral, which must be well washed with water to remove 
the sulphuric acid. It is a coarse, white powder, smelling strongly of 
chloral, hardly soluble even in boiling water, and distilling between 
150° and 200° Cent. without melting. Regnault has shown that it is 
a> composition to chloral, and its formula is C, IC, O,, being 
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simply an isomeric modification of chloral. Dr. Dujardin-Beaumetz, of 
Paris, has experimented largely in the local application of chloral as 
a caustic or modifying agent, and a local anesthetic. It may be ap- 
plied in substance, which mode is rather difficult, or in solution of 
different strength—namely, one or two per cent. in water or glycerine, 
Metachloral is applied in powder upon foul wounds, replacing, advan- 
tageously, iodoform, the smell of which is so disagreeable. Cases are 
given where the application of chloral has been of much use in gan- 
grene, phagedzena, rodent ulcers, lardaceous ulcerations, certain diseases 
of the skin, lupus, and for modifying the cavities of abscesses, ete. It 
is of much value in relieving the pain of cancerous ulcerations; and, 
as chloral possesses the property of preventing decomposition of the 
uriue, Dr. Beaumetz thinks that in certain diseases of the bladder it 
may be usefully injected into that viscus. 


Restoration of Chloroform which has been Injured by 
Age.—Mkr. E. B. Suvurrteworrn says:—“ Although the nature of the 
changes induced in chloroform by the agencies of time, light, moisture, 
and atmospheric exposure, have never been precisely determined, I am 
inclined to think that by far the most general and injurious products of 
decomposition are chlorine and hydrochloric acid. In samples of im- 
perfectly rectified chloroform, as that of ordinary German manufac- 
ture, these impurities are, after the lapse of some months, easily recog- 
nizable ; and in the course of one or two years, an aqueous layer, con- 
taining these products in solution, may often be found floating upon 
the chloroform. Traces of sulphuric acid quickly induce this change. 
When that liquid has been employed as the purifying agent, and has 
not been completely removed by repeated washings and rectifications, 
the product will very soon give sharp indications of chlorine, or 
some of its acid compounds. In the process of purification adopted in 
the British Pharmacopoeia, the chloroform, after treatment with acid, 
is mixed with the lime and chloride of calcium, and is at once rectified. 
I think the keeping qualities of the product would be much improved 
by agitating the chloroform, before being rectified, with a solution of 
carbonate of soda, followed by water. 

In regard to the restoration of that which has become spoiled, I 
would recommend that the chloroform be well agitated with a dilute 
solution of hyposulphite of soda. It should then be separated by 
means of a glass funnel from the supernatant liquid and again washed ; 
this time with simple water. After being separated, the chloroform 
should be passed through filtering paper to free it from traces of mois- 
ture, when it will be found much improved, and comparatively sweet ; 
good enough, in any case, for external use. 
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In the manufacture of chloroform I have found that one washing 
with hyposulphite of soda is more effectual than three with simple 
water. The quantity of hyposulphite used may be so small as to be of 
no injury to the succeeding charges of chloroform, to which it is custo- 
mary to add former washings. 

There are, of course, certain other impurities of chloroform, whether 
chlorinated or not I cannot say, which the hyposulphite will not. re- 
move. These are of a more stable character; and as they possess a 
higher boiling point than chloroform, may be separated by distillation, 
or by treatment with sulphuric acid in the usual manner.”—Canad. 
Phar. Journal. 


The Preservation of Ether.—A Liesen (Ann. d. Chem. und 
Pharm. Supp. 7, p. 221), after describing a test for pure ether— 
shaking it with water and treating with iodine and potash, when if pure 
no iodoform is formed—says that he has observed that it is very diffi- 
cult to obtain pure ether, since simple contact with water, at ordinary 
temperature, and more rapidly at 100° C., causes it to become contami- 
nated with alcohol. Te finds that ether, purified by distilling it once 
or twice over sodium, chloride of calcium tubes being fitted to the ap- 
paratus to prevent contact of moist air, may be kept in well-stoppered 
bottles for several months without alteration. It will keep also when 
in contact with perfectly dry and previously thoroughly ignited caustic 
potash, recently burnt lime, carbonate of potash, or with pure sodium ; 
but it cannot be kept with water, chloride of calcium, chloride of 
sodium, or anhydrous sulphate of copper, because when in contact 
with those substances it is gradually altered— Zhe London Med. 
Record. 


The Dose of Muriate of Baryta.—Mr. Henry Keyvepy, writ- 

ing to The Medical Press and Circular, expresses his surprise at the 
dose of this medicine as given in the standard works of the day, in 
which he finds it put down as ranging from half a grain to two 
grains. Ile says: “It is further added, at least in some of the works, 
that in doses of an ounce it would prove poisonous. . . . . 
I have been in the habit of using it for many years, and can state 
that the proper dose is from the twelfth to the sixteenth of a grain. 
Very few will bear the eighth. In fact it is very analogous to the 
corrosive muriate of mercury; if an overdose be given it will produce 
precisely the same violent effects. To talk of an ounce, under these 
circumstances, being poisonous, is manifestly absurd.” 

Ointment of Oxide of Zinc.—E. A. Aupen (Amer. Journ, 
Pharm.) says that a good way of preparing this ointment isto rub the 
zinc oxide with a small quantity of glycerine toa fine smooth paste, and 
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then mix with the benzoinated lard. A perfectly smooth ointment is 
thus readily obtained, which is free from any rough or gritty feeling 
when rubbed on the skin. He also finds glycerine to be the best ex- 
cipient for making oxide of zine pills, care being taken not to make 
them too soft. 


Moulding of Suppositories—The same writer recommends the 
use of the common metallic moulds, and that before filling, the oper- 
ator should breathe into each one separately, so as to form a coating 
of moisture ; then put in a small quantity of lycopodium, and empty. 
This leaves a coating of lycopodium, which allows the suppository to 
leave the mould freely, after casting. 
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Disguising Cod-Liver Oil.—According to Duquesnel, the addi- 
tion of tincture of eucalyptus globulus, in the proportion of one or two 
per cent., has the effect of disguising the taste of cod-liver oil toa 
marked extent, renders it more easily digested and removes the incli- 
nation to eructation so frequently observed when pure cod-liver oil 
is taken. 

Owing to the extreme volatility of the aromatic constituents of the 
tincture, the mixture must be kept in well-stoppered bottles.—A meri- 
can Practitioner. 

Resina Copaibe.—Dr. Wilks, of Guy’s Hospital, recently (Zan- 
cet, March 21, 1873) reported that he had successfully used the resin 
of copaiba, from which the pharmacopeial oleo-resin had been sepa- 
rated, as a diuretic, and found it to present a great advantage over the 
ordinary drug, in the absence of the odor which makes it very diffi- 
cult for patients to take the oleo-resin. In doses of fifteen to twenty 
grains three or four times a day, he has found the resin to possess 
marked diuretic properties. His former communication having in- 
duced numerous inquiries, Dr. Wilks now (Lancet, June 21) pub- 
lishes the formula for its administration which has been advised by 
Mr. Gerrard, the late dispenser at the hospital. 


Resin of copaiba .............. ».+.-...d drachms. 
Rectified spirit....... ae Peak nace ers a 
Spirit of chloroform .......... bec aie 1 drachm. 


Mucilage of acacia....................2 ounces. 
Water to make 12 ounces. 


An ounce (containing 15 grains) to be taken three times a day. 
Dr. Wilks has also administered the resin in the form of pills, each 
containing 5 grains of the resin, three of which were taken three times 


a day.— Zhe London Med. Record. 
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Betel-Nut Chewing.—“ There is a fascination in betel nut,” 
says an Eastern correspondent of the J/ac/, London, “ more extraor- 
dinary than in a tobacco passion. When the habit is established, there 
seems no retreat. Each victim wears out his teeth, gums, and diges- 
tion, and dies with an unsatisfied longing for another quid. The betel- 





nut tree thrives in most parts of tropical India, the Indian Archipelago, , 


and the Philippine Islands, growing up gracefully about thirty feet, 
rarely more than eight inches in diameter. It is the Areca catechu. 
Penang is the universal name of the nut in those places where it is 
produced: hence Pulo Penang means a betel-nut island. At six years 
of age the tree commences bearing nuts of the size of a small pullet’s 
egg of a bright yellow color, enclosed in a husk similar to the cocoa- 
nut; within is a spherical nut very much like a nutmeg. Broken, a 
bit of it is wrapped up with a piece of unslacked lime in a peculiar 
leaf, the siri betelpiper, extensively cultivated for that purpose. The 
gums and mucous membrane of the mouth are quickly stained a brick- 
red ; the teeth crumble to a level with the gums; and in that condition 
an inveterate betel-chewer is wretched without a supply. There are 
large plantations of betelnut trees in Java to meet the demand for 
home consumption and distant provinces. ‘To augment the pleasure, 
those who can afford it add tobacco to the lime.” —Lrit. Med. Journ. 


The Coloring Matter in Cantharides.—An investigation of 
the coloring matter of cantharides by means of the spectroscope 
(Pharm. Journ., vol. iii. pp., 681 and 949) has led Mr. Pocklington to 
the conclusion that the green coloring matter consists of chlorophyll, 
derived from the plants on which the insects feed. With the view of 
ascertaining the absolute identity of chlorophyll with the chlorophyll- 
like substance obtained from cantharides, he made a number of com- 
parative experiments with the leaves of plants on which the insects 
were likely to have fed. Estimating as nearly as possible the changes 
which the coloring matter of the cantharides may have undergone 
from age, exposure, ete., and submitting the chlorophyll to similar con 
ditions, he has obtained spectra with elm, privet, lilac, and elder leaves, 
almost identical with those given by various specimens of flies. He 
therefore thinks it possible to tell, by means of the spectroscope, from 
what feeding-ground an insect may have been gathered, and from 
what kind of plant it ate its last meal, although it may have been dead 
ten years. 

Meconate of Quinine.—P. T. Avsren describes (American 
Chemist, May 24) a salt of quinine prepared by adding an alcoholic 
solution of meconic acid to alcoholic solution of quinine. A white 
curdy precipitate is formed which is soluble in hot water, and deposited 
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on cooling in beautiful crystals. The water solution gives reactions 
for both quinine and meconie acid. The first curdy precipitate on 
drying forms a mass resembling dried glue ; the next precipitate forms 
minute scales of a silken lustre. Finally, small crystals are obtained. 
When filtered and dried upon bibulous paper, the salt has a peculiar 
sheen resembling minute fish-scales. Analysis of the salt showed that 
its composition is most probably C,H,(C,,H,,N,O,)”O,, which corre- 
sponds to the silver salt C,H,Ag, O,,. 


Australian Medicinal Plants.—At the annual meeting of the 
Medical Society of Victoria (Australian Medical Journal, Jan. 1873) 
the president pointed out that an astringent principle exists in the 
red gum of the eucalyptus rostrata, which may yet become a valuable 
medicinal agent. The bark also vields an astringent principle in close 
alliance with tannin, but not actually tannin. <A large number of the 
species contain essential oils, which vary much in character, some be- 
ing rank, and adapted only as solvents of resins, gutta-percha, and 
caoutchouc; others have been much spoken of as antiseptics, useful in 
putrid fevers and fetid suppurations. 

The eucalyptus amygdalina is used as a rubefacient, and is said to 
possess marked curative properties in rheumatism and other painful 
affections of the joints. The eucalyptol, which is the more volatile 
part of the oil, has been praised for purposes of inhalation in bronchial 
affections. 

The essential oil of the atherosperma moschata—the native sassafras 
tree—in small doses, is described as diaphoretic, diuretic, and sedative, 
and it appears to exert a specific lowering influence upon the heart’s 
action. It is said to have been employed successfully in cases of heart 
disease. An oil obtained from the leaves of this tree does not appear 
to have the same therapeutic quality as that from the bark. The tree 
itself also yields a fine aromatic bitter, which has been separated by a 
German chemist, and named atherospermin. ~The London Med. Record. 


Nitrate of Zinc as a Caustic.—M. Lerorr describes (Journ. 
de Pharm. et de Chimie, May, 1873) a caustic paste prepared from 
nitrate of zinc, which has been reported on favorably by Drs. Clément 
and Desgrange, of the H6tel-Dieu, Lyons. The nitrate is prepared by 
dissolving commercial zine with heat in equal volumes of nitric acid 
and water, maintaining an excess of zinc, and concentrating until a 
slight basic precipitate is formed, which carries down any iron present. 
Boiling water is then added, and ‘when cool the solution is filtered, and 
evaporated at a gentle heat until slight ebullition takes place; if then 
left to cool it forms a cake, which should be broken up and drained in 
a glass funnel. Of the nitrate of zinc so prepared, 100 grammes are 
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dissolved in 50 grammes of water, and afterwards incorporated with 
50 grammes of wheaten flour. This forms a homogeneous paste, which 
remains soft, spreads easily over surfaces without afterwards contract- 
ing, and does not spread at the edges through absorption of moisture. 
When made into cylinders, it should not be dried by heat, as it slightly 
decomposes and becomes yellow and friable; it may be kept dry by 
placing it in a tin box with some pieces of quicklime, but not in con- 
tact with them. 

A New Method of Dissolving Iodide of Lead.—M. Tommaso, 
in a memoir presented to the Royal Pharmaceutical Society of Brussels, 
suggests a new method of rendering iodide of lead soluble, with a 
view to making it practically useful in medicine. Alcohol, ether, 
chloroform, acetic acid, glycerine, ete., dissolve only traces of the 
iodide. It is soluble, also, in 1235 parts of cold or 194 parts of boil- 
ing water. It is freely soluble in solutions of hydriodie acid or of the 
alkaline iodides, forming with them double combinations. M. Tom- 
maso adds to a solution of acetate of lead, acidulated by a few drops 
of acetic acid, a solution of iodide of potassium, to which has been 
added carbonate of soda. Carbonic acid is freely given off, and the 
yellow deposit of iodide of lead quickly dissolves, 

By this method a more favorable combination can be made with 
glycerine in the treatment of uterine diseases, for application to the 
eyelids, etc. M. Tommaso prepares this glycerine by mixing in a 
porcelain mortar the following substances until the iodide of lead has 
entirely disappeared :— 

Saturated solution of acetate of soda, 15 cc.; glycerine, 25 cc. ; 
iodide of lead, 4 gr.; rose water, a few drops.-Zhe Druggists’ Cir. - 
cular and Chemical Gazette. 


A New Destroyer of the Hair.—Under the above title Dr. 
Boettger, in the “ Memorabilien,” says that we possess a new material, 
for destruction of hair, of a most suitable description, in a mixture 
of one part of crystallized sulphydrate of sodium with three parts of 
fine carbonate of lime mixed and reduced to a very fine powder. 
This mixture may be kept any length of time w ithout alteration in 
well-closed bottles. When moistened with a drop of water and laid, 
by means of the back of a knife, on the part of the skin covered with 
hair, we see change in a few minutes and find the thickest hair turn 
into a soft mass, easily removed by means of water. If it remain on 
the part long it will cause a slight irritation of the skin.—/ichmond 
and Louisville Journal, Aug., 1873. 


Extracts of Ergot.—Iw an inaugural thesis at the Paris School of 
Pharmacy, M. A. Verwaest has called attention to the great difference 
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in the solvents used in the preparation of extract of ergot, as ordered 
in the various pharmacopeias. In the British Pharmacopoeia, the 
powdered ergot is to be exhausted with ether; the extract of the Aus- 
trian Pharmacopeeia is an alcoholic one ; that of the Belgian Pharma- 
copia is aqueous; that of the French Codex is hydro-alcoholic ; 
whilst the Pharmacopceia of the United States (1864) prescribes that 
the ergot shall be exhausted in a percolator with a mixture of dilute 
alcohol and acetic acid. So great a variation in the solvents used 
might reasonably be expected to yield products varying much in their 
physiological action. [To this list of variations may be added the 
fact that the new edition of the United States Pharmacopeeia (1873) 
directs the powdered ergot to be percolated by a mixture of glycerine, 
alcohol, acetic acid, and water.— ep. | 


Iodine,—Inquiry is often made regarding the composition of the 
“iodine caustic” and the “compound tincture of iodine” of Church- 
ill. By the kindness of Dr. William Neergaard, we are able to give 
the formule as follows: Churchill’s iodine caustic is composed of 
“iodine, one drachm; iodide of potassium, two drachms ; water, half 
a fluid ounce; mix.” This mixture will be seen to be more than five 
times the strength of liq. iodinii co. of the U. 8. Pharmacopeeia, which 
it otherwise resembles. Churchill’s compound tincture of iodine is: 
“ Pure iodine, two and a half ounces; iodide of potassium, half an 
ounce ; alcohol four fluid ounces; rectified spirit of wine, twelve fluid 
ounces ; mix them.” Each fluid ounce of this tincture contains seventy- 
five grains of iodine, five times as much as the tincture bearing the 
same name in the U.S. Pharmacopwia.— Vew York Medical Journal. 


Iodized Syrup of Tar,—A memoir has recently been submitted to 
the Paris Society of Pharmacy (Journ. Pharm. et Chim., 4th series, 
vol. xvii., p. 466), in which the author proposes to utilize an observation 
of Lefort, that tar-water suitably prepared dissolves in the cold a limit- 
ed quantity of iodine, which combines or associates with the fixed or 
volatile principles contained in the tar-water in such a manner as not 
to be detected by the usual tests for free iodine. The tar-water is to 
be prepared by Lefort’s process, with 100 grammes of semi-liquid tar 
to a litre of water at 167° Fahr. To the liquid, cooled and filtered, 
1,800 grammes per litre of water is added, left to dissolve without 
heat, and then the whole is strained. To a kilogramme of this syrup 
one gramme of alcoholic solution of iodine is gradually added, shak- 
ing after each addition until absorbed. The syrup, at first a deep 
brown, is after a few days but slightly darker than ordinary syrup 
of tar; it does not color starch, has no taste of iodine, and is easily 
preserved. The Commission appointed to report upon the subject sug- 
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gested a variation of this process by dividing rapidly and carefully 
one gramme of iodine with 600 grammes of powdered sugar, incorpo- 
rating 383 grammes of previously washed Norwegian tar, placing the 
mixture in a wide-mouthed bottle with 400 grammes of distilled 
water at 176° Fahr., agitating the whole until cool, and filtering. 
The filtration is slow, but can be made in the open air without fear of 
loss of iodine. The therapeutic properties of iodized syrup of tar have 
not been sufliciently investigated to allow at present a decisive opinion 
to be expressed respecting them.—Lond. Med. Record. 


Infusion of Wild-Cherry Bark and Wild-Cherry Bark and 
Tar.—In a paper published in the Amer. Jour. of Pharmacy (Sune, 
1873) Mr. J. B. Moore criticises the formula of the U. 8. Pharmaco- 
peia for preparing the infusion of wild-cherry bark, and says that an 
infusion prepared by water alone represents only the sedative proper- 
ties of the drug, and contains but a meagre proportion of the bitter 
principle. Of this he says that glycerine is one of the best solvents, 
and proposes the following formula, which, he says, gives an infusion 
superior to the officinal one:—Powdered wild-cherry bark, 3 ss. troy ; 
Glycerine, f. 3 ij.; Water (temp. 86°), Water, of each q. s. 

Moisten the powder with six fluid drachms of the water at 86°, 
and allow it to stand for about two hours in an air-tight vessel at 
about the same temperature. Pack firmly in a percolator, and then 
pour on gradually the glycerine previously mixed with ten fluid 
ounces of water at 86°, and when all has passed, continue the per- 
colation with water until one pint of infusion is obtained. A more 
concentrated infusion, with which the dose might be reduced from 
two or three fluid ounces to two or three tablespoonfuls, may be made 
by using double the quantity of bark. 

An elegant and valuable combination of the properties of tar with 
those of wild-cherry bark may be formed in the following manner :— 
Tar (pure), 1 pint ; Infusion of wild-cherry bark, + pints. 

Add the tar to the infusion in a bottle or other suitable air-tight 
vessel, and set aside to macerate for two or three days, frequently 
stirring it vigorously with a stick, then filter through paper. 

Glycerine being a good solvent of the medicinal virtues of tar, this 
compound infusion possesses the properties of the latter in a high degree. 
It may be administered in the dose of from one to two tablespoonfuls 
every two or three hours, as required. This infusion is not so liable 
to spoil as the simple infusion of wild-cherry bark; being strongly 
impregnated with the antiseptic properties of tar, it will in a cool 
place keep for a long time unchanged. The stirring part of the pro- 
cess is very important, as it breaks up the tar, and thus presents a 
larger surface to the action of the solvent. 
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POISONING BY NITRO-GLYCERINE. 


Dr. Honerr reports a case of poisoning from nitro-glycerine, the 
second, he states, which has occurred. A man took a tablespoonful 
of gunpowder for a boil; and in order to increase the effects of the 
remedy, a small portion of nitroglycerine was afterward swallowed. 
Ile was immediately seized with great nausea, accompanied with re- 
peated violent retching and vomiting, headache, dizziness, and occa- 
sional unconsciousness. Great excitement was set up, especially in the 
vascular system ; perspiration rolled in streams from his face and limbs. 
After some time he became paralyzed. When Dr. Honert saw him, 
four hours after taking the poison, the whole voluntary muscular sys- 
tem was paralyzed, except the muscles of the face and eyes, which 
were only measurably affected. Deglutition was extremely difficult; 
heart labored ; pulse 39, hard and full. Twenty hours after taking it, 
the pulse was 70, then 90, and the symptoms of poisoning gradually 
disappeared. 

Mr. E. Nystrém, of Sweden (also quoted by Pept. of Med. and Surg., 
Sydenham publication), contributes an important paper on the tox- 
icology of this substance. He points out the great danger involved in 
the extensive use of such a poison—sweet, colorless, and apparently 
innocuous. Already have three deaths occurred in Sweden from its 
administration. Mr. Nystrém himself took a little more than the size 
of a pin’s head. He perceived immediately a sweetish taste, then an 
uncomfortable sense of irritation in the throat, and after five minutes, 
headache, painful throbbing in the temples, and contraction of the 
masseter muscles, all of which symptoms disappeared in the course of 
an hour. 

The first case of poisoning that occurred in Sweden by nitroglyce- 
rine was that of a girl aged thirteen years, who died in 1864 from 
drinking the poison from a flask. The second was that of a railway 
engineer, who fatally poisoned himself by mistaking it for beer. In an 
hour he was blue in the face, and speedily became delirious, insensible, 
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and comatose. His hands were frequently raised to his head ; the face 
became red and swollen: there was dyspneea, with loud mucous rales 
over the chest ; and death ensued in six hours from taking the poison. 
On post-mortem, the brain and its membranes were found encysted, 
and yellowish serous fluid in the ventricles; the trachea, stomach, 
and kidneys hyperemic. In a third case, a peasant had died in two 
hours from drinking an unknown quantity, mistaking it for brandy. 








PHOSPHORUS POISONING. 


: M. Povter stated before the French Academy of Science that phos- 
phorus is always eliminated in the urine, when taken internally in the 
form of hypo-phosphorie acid, and that taking advantage of this, the 
existence of phosphorus poisoning can be readily recognized or dis- 
proved. To discover hypo-phosphorie acid in the urine, nitric acid 
should be added to it, and the whole heated to calcination. If the 
acid be present, as dryness is reached, the mixture suddenly bursts into 
flame, like a packet of matches.—Guzette Médicale de Paris, August 
17, 1872. 








OIL OF TURPENTINE AS AN ANTIDOTE IN PHOSPHO- 
{ RUS POISONING. 


Dr. IIzrman Kocuter, in a paper on the value and significance of 
the oil of turpentine containing oxygen in phosphorus poisoning 
(Med. Chirurg. Rundsch.), sums up his results as follows :— 

Oil of turpentine, containing oxygen, is a reliable antidote of phos- 
phorus. 

The kind of turpentine, if of this or that species of pine, if German 
or French (in opposition to Vetter’s statement, that only the latter has 
antidotal powers), is of no importance, if it has only not been rectified 
for some time, and contains oxygen. 

The oil of turpentine only acts if introduced in the stomach, best by 
gelatine capsules; to emulsify the turpentine oil with the yolk of an 
egg is not advisable, as the latter contains the oil of the egg, which 
facilitates the solution of the phosphorus. For every 0.01 gramme 
phosphorus one gramme of oil turpentine as an antidote is suflicient. 

The turpentine must be administered as soon as possible after the 
poisoning. Twenty-four hours after the introduction of the phosphorus 
the oil of turpentine does not act. 

The beneficial action of the antidote is due partly to its containing 
free oxygen for changing the poisonous phosphorus to the non-poison- 
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ous phosphoric acid, and partly by combining with the phosphorus to 
form the turpentine-phosphorus acid, which is not injurious. This 
acid, which is only dangerous in very large doses, appears (like laurin 
and turp. oil camphor) to be eliminated unchanged by the kidneys. 
It and its salts rapidly absorb oxygen from the air, and oxidize to a 
resinous derivative of the oil of turpentine, containing phosphoric¢ acid, 
and this rapid oxidation has prevented an analysis for the ultimate 
elements. 








CHRONIC POISONING WITH CHLORAL WYDRATE. 


In the June number of Zhe Practitioner there is a paper translated 
by the editor of that journal from the writings of Dr. Ludwig Kern, 
detailing a series of morbid phenomena which appeared in the course 
of a continuous employment of chloral. The most prominent symp- 
toms were extensive cutaneous erythemas, and pustular or papular 
exanthemata. The vessels of the head and face were first dilated ; but 
in pronounced cases this condition extended downwards, following by 
preference the course of the larger nerve-trunks. Conjunctivitis, in- 
flammations of the mucous membrane, and congestions in various 
parts of the body were also noticed. A. very important symptom was 
an interference with respiration, sometimes slight and sometimes 
amounting to actual dyspnoea, endangering life. The effects of chloral 
upon the skin and mucous membrane, and the dyspnea produced by 
it, may all be explained by the assumption that it operates upon the 
vaso-motor centre and the medulla oblongata, and that its paralyzing 
influence extends thence to the peripheral branches of the affected 
nerves. 

There was another class of cases in which both the quality of the 
symptoms and their greater or less extension in the organism indicated 
a distinct change in the composition of the blood. They were attended 
with petechize, subcutaneous ecchymoses, colliquative diarrhcea, bron- 
chitis, diffuse abscesses, high and continued fever, and all the symp- 
toms of profound blood-poisoning. 


Delirium Tremens after Chloral-Drinking.—Dr. Grorer F. 
Exxiorr (Lancet, May 24) relates an interesting case where the exces- 
sive use of chloral produced inaptitude for exertion, muscular pains in 
the upper extremities, loss of appetite, great thirst, constantly fetid 
breath, constipation, and finally a semi-comatose condition. The pa- 
tient, a man et. 35, had been in the habit of taking fifteen grains of 
opium daily for many years, but had for a few weeks substituted chio- 
ral, taking two hundred grains in the twenty-four hours. Its with- 
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drawal produced at first sleepiness, and then all the phenomena of 
delirium tremens, which subsided under the use of large doses of tar- 
tar-emetic and opium. 


Amaurosis Resulting from Poisoning with Morphia,—< case 
of this character is reported by Dr. W. Wagner, of Odessa, in Schmidt's 
Jahrbiicher for 1873. The patient, a man 32 years of age, suffered 
from periodical attacks of vomiting, for the relief of which he had 
recourse to injections of morphia. 

Having been attacked by this disease while upon a journey, during 
five days, he had prepared solutions containing 1.92 grammes of the 
acetate of morphia; but it is not probable that he used the whole 
amount. Dr. Wagner found the patient drowsy, with a small and 
slow pulse, both pupils contracted and fully immovable. The arteries 
of the retina were very much contracted ; the veins normal. The light 
of a brightly-burning lamp was not perceived. In this state the patient 
remained for two days. Further observation was prevented by the 
removal of the patient by his wife without the permission of the 
doctor. 


“Mrs, Winslow’s” Soothing Syrup.—In the City Registrar’s 
report of Providence, Rhode Island, for July, Dr. Snow says :— 

“ There were two deaths in July from poisoning; one was from an 
overdose of morphine ; the other from Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
There ought to be some power to stop the sale of a rank poison like 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup under the false pretence that it is per- 
fectly safe.” 


Arsenic in Lamp Shades,—A German doctor has described two 
cases in Jena and one in Frankfort, where persons using green glazed 
paper shades were attacked with symptoms of arsenic poisoning. In 
no case did the symptoms cease until the use of the shade was discon- 
tinued. The heat of the lamp volatilizing the arsenic, renders the small 
quantity present very dangerous.—Lixchange. 


How to Detect Alum in Bread.—One drop of the alcoholic extract 
of logwood let fall upon pure bread or pure flour gives a color brown- 
ish-yellow. If the flour contain alum in the proportion of one or two 
per cent., the color is*gray or grayish-violet ; with half per cent., the 
spot is yellowish-red, with a border of bluish-gray, and little blue 
points may be discovered in the disk with a lens; with a quarter per 
cent., the bluish border is no longer visible, but the points may still be 
detected. This is the limit of the reaction—Mouvement Médicale. 
Another rough-and-ready test frequently employed by military men 
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in the inspection of the bread supplied as a part of the soldier’s ration 
is mentioned by the Medical Press and Circular, It consists in heat- 
ing to a “ tolerably high degree” the blade of a knife, then plunging it 
into a suspected loaf, and allowing it to remain until cool. On extract- 
ing it,if alum be present, a sufficient quantity will have been deposited 
on the blade to give its characteristic taste. 
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Tea-Drunkards,—Dr. Ar.ince, one of the Pottery Inspectors of 
Staffordshire, has put forth a very sensible protest against a very per- 


_nicious custom which rarely receives sufficient attention either from 


the medical profession or the general public. He says that the women 
of the working-classes make tea a principal article of diet, instead of 
an occasional beverage. They drink it several times a day, and the 
result is a lamentable amount of sickness. This is no doubt the case, 
and, as Dr. Arlidge remarks, a portion of the reforming zeal directed 
against intoxication might be wisely diverted to the repression of this 
very serious evil of tea-tippling among the lower classes. Tea, in any- 
thing beyond moderate quantities, is as distinctly a narcotic poison as 
is opium or alcohol. It is capable of ruining the digestion, of enfee- 
bling and disordering the heart’s action, and of generally shattering 
the nerves. And it must be remembered that not merely is it a ques- 
tion of narcotic excess, but the enormous amount of hot water which 
tea-bibbers necessarily drink is exceedingly prejudicial both to diges- 
tion and nutrition. In short, without pretending to place this evil on 
a paras to general effect with those caused by alcoholic drinks, one 
may well insist that our teetotal reformers have overlooked, and even 
to no small extent encouraged a form of animal indulgence which is 
as distinctly sensual, extravagant, and pernicious as any beer-drinking 
or gin-swilling in the world.— Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Lead Poisoning Caused by the Use of a Hair Preparation. 
—Tur Annales de la Société de Médecine de Gand (Belgium) relates 
the case of Mr. R. W., aged fifty-five, who was suffering from muscu- 
lar rheumatism, affecting chiefly the deltoid and other muscles of the 
shoulder ; the patient had also lost the use of botharms. Dr. Crocker, 
the attending physician, had the painful parts wrapped up in cotton 
wadding, and prescribed lime juice and narcotics. A great improve- 
ment was rapidly felt, but it.only lasted a short time, for a month 
afterwards the patient’s fingers were struck with paralysis. No blue 
tinge could be seen on his gums, though he had suffered with severe 
colics at various times. The water used for drinking purposes was 
obtained from a brick well and kept in wooden pails; the culinary 
utensils offered nothing worthy of notice. 
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At last, after long researches, Dr. Crocker discovered that, for the 
fifteen years preceding, his patient had been in the habit of using for 
blackening his hair a certain liquid that he prepared himself by adding 
to a pint of water two teaspoonsfuls of sugar-of-lead and three tea- 
spoonfuls of sulphur. This he used to apply to his hair at least once 
a week. The physician stopped entirely the use of the mixture, and 
under the influence of electricity and the use of iodide of potassium 
the colics disappeared, and the patient recovered entirely. 


Cr 





Nottonia Grandiflora as a Remedy in Hydrophobia.—At 
a recent meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, the subject of the 
employment in the neighborhood of Bombay, of Vottonia grandiflora 
as a remedy in hydrophobia was brought forward, and a reference made 
to the statements of Major Wheeler in the Z’%mes not long since, to the 
effect that six men under his charge having been bitten, an infusion of 
the stem of the plant was administered to five, who recovered, the sixth, 
who refused to take it, having died. To Dr. A. Gibson is due the 
credit of having introduced the properties of this plant to notice in 
India. It is a succulent belonging to the Composite, and is found in 
dry rocky places in the Madras Peninsula. The following notes on the 
administration and its effects is from the Pharmacopoeia of India :— 
“ About four ounces of the freshly-gathered stems, infused in a pint of 
cold water for a night, yield inthe morning, when subjected to pressure, 
a quantity of viscid greenish juice, which, being mixed with the water, 
is taken at a draught. In the evening a further quantity of the juice, 
made up into boluses with flour, is taken. These medicines are di- 
rected to be repeated for three successive days. Irom official docu- 
ments placed at the disposal of the editor by Dr. Gibson it appears 
that the remedy has been tried in numerous cases, but as at the 
time of the infliction of the wound caustic was applied locally in the 
majority of cases, it is difficult to determine how far the WVottonia 
operated, if at all, as a prophylactic. Further trials may solve the 
question.”— Pharm. Journal. 


The Dose of Carbolic Acid.—The following case, reported by 
Dr. U. G. Colton, is of interest, as showing that we may yet be unac- 
quainted with what should be the proper dose of carbolic acid in some 
instances: ‘“ Mrs. Moffitt, aged 70, was suffering from diarrheea, for the 
relief of which she requested her husband to pour out twenty-four 
drops of landanum. He by mistake gave her that amount of crude 
earbolic acid. It “burnt” the mucous membrane of the mouth and 
throat considerably, and produced a moderate amount of nervous pros- 
tration, which did not last long. She at once was aware there had 
been a mistake made, but thought the drug taken was “ pain-killer.” In 
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about an hour afterwards the discovery was made that carbolic acid 
had been taken, and milk was then freely used as an antidote. The 
evil which resulted was immediate, but immaterial, and the good ac- 
complished was the relief of the diarrhaa. I would not recommend 
twenty-four drops as a proper dose of this fluid, but have an idea that 
one drop is rather homeeopathic.”— Zhe Medical Times. 


Fatal Poisoning from Chlorate of Potassa.—In the Pacitic 
Medical and Surgical Journal, for Sane, Dr. A. M. Ferris gives a case 
of supposed poisoning from chlorate of potassa, where a “large spoon- 
ful” of the salt was swallowed through mistake, and was followed by 
congestion of the surface, blue lips, cold extremities, inability to empty 
the bladder, heematuria, and death. At the post-mortem examination 
the auricles were found filled with large coagula, and the ventricles 
empty and contracted. The lungs and abdominal viscera were healthy. 
As the brain and kidneys were not examined, absolute proof appears 
to be wanting that the symptoms were really due to the salt of potash. 


Test for Picric Acid in Beer.—Picric acid has the property of 
dyeing woollen yarn a permanent yellow; and a piece of white yarn 
suspended in a glass of beer will take out all the picriec acid, especially 
when heated on a water-bath, after acidifying with hydrochiloric 
acid. As there are other coloring substances in beer which combine to 
give a dirty brownish-yellow color to the yarn, the following method, 
according to Brunner, is most satisfactory: The yellow-colored yarn 
which was suspended in beer is warmed with aqua ammonia, and the 
solution filtered and concentrated by evaporating on a water-bath to a 
very small quantity. To this residue is added a few drops of a solu- 
tion of cyanide of potassium. If a trace of picric acid is present, a 
red color is produced from the formation of isopurpurate of potas- 
sium. By this method one milligramme of picric acid has been de- 
tected in a bottle of beer.—Journal of Applied Chemistry. 


Poisoning by Chlorhydrate of Aniline.—M. Latuier records 
two cases of poisoning from the application of chlorhydrate of aniline 
to the skin in the treatment of obstinate psoriasis (Jledical Times and 
Gazette, June 24). The first patient, forty-nine years of age, had suf- 
fered from psoriasis for thirty-two years, having been submitted to all 
kinds of treatment without effect. A solution diluted to 1th was 
applied at 6 p.m. to the forearm, and an hour and a half afterwards 
vomiting came on, which recurred fifteen or twenty times. There 
was also incontinence of urine, but no diarrhea. The face put on an 
algid, choleriform appearance. The patient passed a very restless 
night, and next morning the face and nearly all the body were in a 
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state of cyanosis, the pulse being 116 and small. There was neither 
intellectual disturbance nor cramps, but extremely severe pains were 
felt in the calves and heels. Next day all these symptoms had disap- 
peared, save some pain in the heels which persisted. Believing that 
these symptoms might have been accidental, M. Lallier, at the request 
of the patient, made a second application on the third day after the 
first, the solution, diluted to 5th, being applied to the front of the 
thigh. Two hours afterwards there occurred cephalalgia, invincible 
drowsiness, shivering, and dyspnoea, but no vomiting; cyanosis was 
again very marked, and the voice was lost. In twenty-four hours 
all morbid phenomena had ceased. The second patient, aged sixty- 
eight, had also psoriasis, which had baffled the ablest dermatologists 
during twenty years. A first application of the chlorhydrate diluted to 
sith produced no effect, but four hours after a second had been made 
next day (the dilution being the ;;th) the man became insensible and 
deeply cyanozed, although the respiration continued quite regular. 
The loss of consciousness continued a quarter-of an hour, but the cya- 
nosis persisted during five hours, and was replaced by great pallor and 
cold sweats. The following night was without sleep. The urine was 
very red; there was no fever or vomiting. 

From these two cases M. Lallier concludes—1. That in psoriasis the 
skin absorbs certain substances with great facility. 2. That the hy- 
drochlorate of aniline in a moderate dose is a dangerous poison. This 
agrees with the facts published by M. Beaugrand in the article “Ani- 
line,” in the Dictionnaire Eneyclopéedique des Sciences Médicales. 
According to Starkow, of St. Petersburg, it produces analogous effects 
on the blood to those caused by ammonia and phosphoretted hydro-- 
gen, destroying the hamoglobin without producing the ray of haematin 
in the spectroscope. 

Cobra Poison has been analyzed and found to consist of carbon, 
46; nitrogen, .13; oxygen, 825; sulphur, .025; the rest of hydrogen ;, 
this, as M. Dumas remarks, is exactly the composition of beer-yeast, 
and supports the idea that the cobra poison is of the nature of an 
animal ferment. 


Snake-Poisoning in India.—The intravenous injection of am- 
monia in sufferers trom snake-bite having unfortunately failed in 
India (whatever may have been its success in the hands of its origin- 
ator, Dr. Halford, in Australia), renewed attempts have been made to: 
counteract the poison by Prof. Fayrer, of Caleutta, than whom there: 
is no higher authority on the subject. By a long series ef experiments 
he has ee that while none of the so-called “ antidotes” are of 
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any avail, life may be prolonged and ultimately saved by artificial 
respiration. Dr. Fayrer found a strong analogy between the action 
of cobra poison and that of curare, the cure for the latter being the 
application of warmth to the body and artificial respiration. In this 
way, after apparent death for many hours, the poison is eliminated by 
the excreting organs, and the victim recovers. Curare parylyzes the 
peripheral expansion of the motor nerves, inducing asphyxia in the 
muscles of respiration. Cobra poison acts similarly, though Dr. Fay- 
rer fears it may also do irreparable injury to the nerve-centres. Dr. 
Fayrer believes that, whatever the result when an overwhelming quan- 
tity of poison has been received, those cases in which a smaller quan- 
tity has been injected, and which, if left to themselves, would die, 
may by artificial respiration be saved. Acting on his suggestion, Mr. 
Richards, civil medical officer at Balasore, in the case of a dog, sus- 
tained the heart’s action for ten hours, though convulsions had set in 
when he commenced artificial respiration. In another case he kept 
up the heart’s action for twenty-four hours and thirty-five minutes. 
“The eyes had lost the glazed appearance, lachrymation was restored, 
and there was a winking of the lids on dropping water into the eye, 
attempts at deglutition when water was put into the mouth, and the 
heart beating vigorously.”— London Lancet. 


Poisoning by Alum.—-Cases of this kind are so rare that the 
French authors, Desnos and Peveil, deny to alum any toxic proper- 
ties. M. Tardieu does not mention it, though Orfila observed a case in 
alady. Taylor alone reports a fatal case. A fatal case of poisoning 
by the ordinary potassium alum is reported in full by Dr. Hiequet 
(Ann. @ Hygiene, January, 1873), with the chemical analysis of the 
tissues, and remarks upon the toxicology of alum. 

A man aged 57, took for some gastric trouble 50 grammes of a 
powder delivered to him as English salts as a purgative. Soon after 
its ingestion in a glass of water, he experienced a sense of burning 
constriction in the mouth, throat, and stomach; nausea, followed by 
bloody vomiting without stools; extreme malaise, insupportable an- 
guish, frequent respiration, lypothymia ; intelligence and senses re- 
maining intact. In spite of all treatment he died in one hour. 

A judicial investigation discovered the action of a poisonous acid 
throughout the length of the digestive tract. A chemical analysis 
showed the presence of calcinated alum.— Bull. de Thérap., Aug. 
15, 1873. 


Aspiration in Poisoning.—A case is related by M. Dreviaroy in 
which an infant, six hours old, was poisoned by a dessert-spoonful of 
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laudanum, from whose stomach the poison was extracted by means 
of the pneumatic aspirator, before it had taken fatal effect. 


Poisoning by Snails,—In the June number of the Montpellier 
Meédical, Dr. Dumas relates the circumstances of a case of poisoning 
of seven individuals who had eaten snails at dinner. They were e all 
affected with sickness, diarrhoea, giddiness, fever, ete. No doubt 
could be entertained as to the cause of the poisoning. The seven 
persons had all eaten of the snails, whereas they had not all eaten of 
the other dishes served up at the dinner. The pan in which the 
snails had been cooked was in perfect condition, and had been freshly 
tinned. The poisoning, therefore, took place through the snails them- 
selves. It is well known that they often feed on poisonous plants, 
such as belladonna, digitalis, and hemlock, and on the fields from 
which the snails which were eaten had been gathered, were found box- 
wood, euphorbia, and prickwood. It is on account of this that snails 
gathered to be eaten are generally submitted to a few days’ previous 
fasting. 


The Urine in Lead- -Poisoning. —M. Boveuarpv (Société de 
Biologie, July 11, 1873) states that the urine of persons actually 
suffering from lead- -poisoning is considerably lessened in quantity. It 
is scare ely a half, a third, or even a fifth of the normal quantity. Its 
density is augmented, but this augmentation is far from being pro- 
portionate to the diminution of the fluid. 

The coloring matter alone is increased; it is found in quantities 
from ten to twenty times as great as the normal. This proceeds from 
the rapid destruction of the globules, the cause of the speedy anzemia 
of persons poisoned with lead. When the lead ceases to act, the 
accidents disappear, the urine appears normal in quantity and in 
color; but disorder persists in the excretion of urea and uric acid 
which are much diminished. M. Bouchard attributes this diminution 
of urea and uric acid to a lessened disassimilation. The anatomical 
elements are oxidized, and furnish less urea. 
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Papier Fayard et Blayn, or 
Papier Chimique. 

Tuts paper has a great sale in the United 
States for the cure of soft corns and bun- 
ions; in addition to which it was origi- 
nally recommended for rheumatism and 
all painful affections, irritations of the 
chest, lumbago, wounds, ulcers, burns, 
etc. Itis prepared as follows: Take of 
linseed oil 50 parts; picked garlic, finely 
cut, 3 parts; oil of turpentine, 50 parts; 
acetate of lead, 5 parts; yellow ochre, 3 
parts; red oxide of lead, 14 part. Place 
the garlic in the linseed oil ina large ves- 
sel over a gentle fire, and boil it until the 
garlic becomes very brown, stirring it con- 
stantly to remove the moisture; strain 
through linen. Again expose the oil thus 
prepared over the fire and add the other 
substances; agitate the mixture, and by 
means of sponge spread it on tissue paper 
er paper muslin, in order to render it im- 


permeable; hang the sheets on small) 
| previously dampened with a little saliva, 


‘or tepid water; or, warm the plastered 


sticks and allow them to dry for fifteen 
days. 

The above is the original formula, as 
patented; the French Codex substitutes 
the following for it: Take of linseed oil 
100 parts, picked and finely cut garlic 10 
parts, oil of turpentine 80 parts, porphyr- 


ized red oxide of iron 40 parts, white-lead | 
ground in oil 15 parts. Prepare as above. | 


When this paper becomes properly 
dried, by means of a brush or any other 


appropriate instrument, the following 


eompound is spread, while warm, upon 
one of its surfaces. Take of olive oil 
200 parts, pulverized red oxide of lead 





100 parts (in summer 110), yellow wax 6 
parts (in summer 10). Place the oil in a 
large vessel, and heat it over a lively fire; 
when it commences to evolve some vapors, 
gradually add the red oxide of lead with 
one hand, constantly stirring with the 
other by means of a long spatula, until 
it has ceased to swell up, and then con- 
tinue the stirring, while it is yet over the 
fire, until the very last swelling up, which 
must be carefully watched, as a smoke is 
then evolved which it is prudent to avoid. 
Remove the vessel from the fire, continu- 

|ing the stirring up to the moment of the 
formation of a whitish scum or foam; 
then add the wax, stirring still a few 
moments after its fusion, which is made 
with a crackling noise. It is necessary 
that the whitish foam be attained with- 
out going beyond it, in order to have a 
plaster neither too soft nor too dry and 
granulated. To apply it, cut a piece of the 
required size, and place it over the part 


surface of the chemical paper before a fire, 
and then apply.—Joun Kine, M.D., in 
Eclectic Medical Journal. 


Solubility of Sugar in Dilute 
Alcohol and in Water. 


100 parts (30 alcohol, 70 water) dis- 
solve at 0° C., 65.5 parts of sugar; at 14° 
C., 67.9; at 40° C., 82.2 parts. 

100 parts (50 of each) dissolve at 0° C., 
45.9 parts of sugar; 14° 47’ parts; at 40° 
C., 68.4 parts. 

100 parts (10 water, 90 alcohol) dis- 
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solve at 0° C., 0.7 parts; at 14°C, 0.9; | 
and at 40° C., 2.3 parts. 
Absolute alcohol dissolves nothing. 
Pure water dissolves at 0° C., 65 parts 


of sugar per 100; at 15° C., 66.1 parts ; 





at 30° C., 69.8 parts ; at 50° C., 82.7 parts. | 
—M. Scuersier, Deutsche Chemische | 
Gesselischaft. 


Tartrate of Sodium a Substi- 
tute for Citrate of Magne- 
sium, 

Dr. A. W. Miller, in the <American , 
Journal of Pharmacy, offers the folowing 
formula for an effervescing solution of 
tartrate of sodium, which he believes is | 
destined to supersede the now popular | 
citrate of magnesia. The advantages 
claimed for this solution are freedom | 
from any tendency to precipitation, and , 
cheapness of material. Its efficiency as a 
purgative is equal to that of the older 
preparation, while it has less tendency to 
produce griping, and is quite as pleasant | 
to the taste. The formula, devised by, 


Mr. J. Landschiitz, is as follows: | 


* 5 aA | 
Tartaric acid (crystallized). 3 ix. 
Sodium carbonate (eryst.).. 3 xvij. 
Sodium bicarbonate........ 3ix.+ di. 


Water, a sufficient quantity. 


Dissolve the acid and the carbonate of | 
sodium in about a quart of water ; if ne-| 
cessary neutralize the solution by the ad- | 
dition of more acid or alkali; then dis- | 
solve in it the bicarbonate of sodium, | 
filter, and add water to the measure of 
147 fluid ounces. 


Make a syrup from, 





Best crushed sugar........ 3% Xxj. 
Tartaric acid (cryst.)...... 3 xiv. 
WY UO ciascesccualseiateeiseis-oie 3x. 


After cooling add one drachm essence | 
of lemon. Measure into each bottle 13 
fluid ounce of this syrup, and fill the! 
bottle with the first solution, pouring it, 
in cautiously, so as to avoid admixture , 
with the syrup; cork and tie the bottle 
immediately. Each bottle thus filled con- 





of the oil. 


tains about seven drachms of dry tartrate 
of sodium, which is a fair adult dose. 


‘Sulphate of Soda for Consti- 


pation. 
A medical exchange says that thirty 


| grains of sulphate of soda, and five or ten 
'drops of nitro-muriatic acid, taken in a 


{tumbler of water an hour before break- 
fast, has cured costiveness after other 
treatment has failed;' the dose being 


| gradually lessened as the ailment is over- 


come. 


Administration of Turpentine 
in Pills, 


In order to avoid some of the incon- 


veniences attending the administration of 


turpentine, M. Lachambre recommends 
the following formula (Journal des Con- 
naissances Médicales) : 
Oil of turpentine (well rectified). .8 am: 
ME WUE hos specie niennkarese ” 


Essence of lemon ...........0 
Powdered sugar 


2 drops. 
9 grammes, 


| Melt the wax in the oil of turpentine, 


pour it into a mortar, and when cool add 
the sugar, and work into a mass. Divide 
into pills of 25 centigrammes each, which 


ishould be covered with starch powder, 
jand kept in a well-stoppered bottle. 


Each pill will contain 25 centigrammes 
Thus prepared, the pills are 
‘said not to distress the stomach, to be 
‘easily digested, and not to cause disa- 
| greeable eructations. 


An Application to Corns. 

“A correspondent in Illinois writes us: 
‘T find in the Medical and Surgical Re- 
porter of Jan. 25, 1878, a cure for corns, 
and as that remedy (green peach-tree 


leaves) could not be easily obtained at 


present in this climate, and as corns are 
most troublesome in winter, I would sug- 
|gest a remedy equally effective and ob- 
| tedmobilo at any time. It is castor oil 
applied to the corn after paring closely 
each night before going to bed. It soft- 
ens the corn, and it heoneses as the other 
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flesh. It will cure every time.”—Med. 
and Surg. Reporter. 


Freckles. 


For the benefit of young persons af- 


them that powdered nitre, moistened with 
water, applied to the face night and 
morning, will soon remove all traces of 
them.—Druggists’ Circular. 

The following iotion is also recom- 
mended for the removal of freckles:— 


BR Hyd. perchlor........ gr. v. 
Acid hydrochlor.......gtt. xxx. 
(RONDO ANN: 5 556s x: Zi. 
Spt. vini rect......... = ij. 
AGU TORR... 555s sss = vij. 
M. 


Turpentine Soap. 


Take powdered Castile soap and oil of 
turpentine, of each six parts; carbonate 
of potash, one part. Beat together in a 
unifcrm mass to form an ointment. This 
is the External Balsam of Life of the 
Germans. —Amer. Jour. Pharm. 


Suppositories Lined with Tin 
Foil, | 


In the Amer. Jour. Pharm. for May, 
W. B. Arlington advises the mould to be 
lined with tin foil, by transferring the 
foil to the mould from a plug of confor- 
mable shape. The ingredients are then 
poured in, and the suppository is with- 
drawn with facility and the foil easily 
removed. 


Lotion of Acetic Acid for 
Baldness. 


The following lotion is said to be su- 
perior for a shampooing liquid, for re- 
moving dandruff, and useful and pleas- 
ant application for baldness. It is, of 
course, moderately stimulating, and in 
those cases in which the hair-follicles are 


inactive, we should think it might prove 
both efficacious and agreeable :— 


flicted with freckles, we would inform | 


not destroyed, but have become merely | 


Take of acetic acid..... 1 drachm. 

Cologne water.......... 1 ounce. 

Water, to make in all.... 6 ounces. 
M. —-Exchange. 


Falling of the Hair. 


The most satisfactory treatment is the 
use of tannin, one and a half scruples; 
adeps, one ounce; oleum sabine, gtt. v.- 
xxx. to one ounce. Adeps has this effect 
still more decidedly, but causes the hair 
to become harsh, stiff, and of a dirty 
color, and has an unpleasant odor. It 
sometimes causes severe headache.— 
Druggists’ Circular. 


Anti-Opium Pill. 

We give below the formula for an 
*‘anti-opium pill” which has been used 
for several years in the English hospital, 
at Pekin, China, and its efficacy proven 
in numerous instances, but of which we 
have no actual knowledge :— 


 Benbane., .....4.064% 4 grain. 
Gentian........ ves 
QUIS 5s. 6s ss 6's 
Ca ee eee 
CAMPNOL. 5.556.056 6:55 
ORVOUNE. 5555.25 5. 
Cinnamon.......... 


Rh te tebe ce A 


Soap and syrup for coating. Three 
pills a day. 


—The Druggist, July 15, 1873. 


Sinapisms. 
In making a mustard plaster, use no 
water whatever, but mix the mustard 


with the white of an egg, and the result 


oD? 
will bea plaster which will “draw” per- 
fectly, but will not produce a blister even 
upon the skin of an infant, no matter 
how long it is allowed to remain upon 


| the part.—The Medical Brief. 


Formule for Elixirs, 
As prepared by Mr. O. Esersacn, of 


| Ann Arbor, Michigan :— 
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PRESCRIPTIONS 
Simple elixir. Take of 
_. Moist fresh orange-peel ....... 3 ij. 
Star anise, in fine powder..... 3s. 
Cardamon, in fine powder...... 51. 
Dilute alcohol, sufficient. 
Simple Syria psec. s.cic0:0 os sree «1s 3 vi. 
COtaIBOL 5.5 osiecwuwinscsee' grs. X. 


Reduce the orange-peel to a fine pulp, 
then add the star anise and cardamon; 
pack quite firm in a glass percolator, and 
pour on diluted alcohol until six ounces 
of tincture have passed, then add the 
caramel and syrup, with water sufficient 
to make up one pint, and filter. 


Elixir of calisaya. Take of 
Crude alkaloids of calisaya, grs. xlvii 


J. 


CUI ACE socio ioiaseie Sais aX grs. xiiss. 
Simple clixir.. .......... oe, 5 RVI 


Triturate the alkaloids with the acid 
until thoroughly mixed, then with the| 


elixir, and filter. 

Ferrated elixir of calisaya is made by 
adding to a pint of this elixir 128 grains 
of pyrophosphate of iron. Strychnia may 
also be added, in the proportion of two 
grains to the pint. The strychnia should 
be first rubbed up with citric acid (64 
grains), and dissolved in a fluid ounce of 
the elixir, by the aid of heat. 


Ferrated elixir of gentian. Take of 
Gentian, in fine powder........ spt 
Licorice root, in powder....... Zi. 
Moist fresh orange-peel........ 3.1); 
Star anise, in fine powder...... 3 ss. 
Cardamon. in fine powder ..... Di. 
Pyrophospate of iron......... 3 ij. 


Dilute alcohol and water, each, suf- 
ficient. 
Syrup 


ra 


. 
pane 


Bruise the orange-peel to a fine pulp; 
mix with the powders; pack in a glass 
percolator, and pour on dilute alcohol | 
till six ounces of percolate are obtained. | 
Dissolve the pyrophosphate of iron in 
water; add water to the measure of four | 
ounces; add the syrup, and mix with the | 
percolate, and filter. 


Elixir of valerianate of ammonia. 
Take of 

Valerianate of ammonia....... = ss. 

Simplecehar esis) chick nodes Oi. 


Water of ammonia sufficient. 


Dissolve the valerianate in two ounces 
of the elixir, carefully neutralize with 
water of ammonia, and add to the re- 
mainder of the elixir. 





| New Mode of Prescribing. 

| M. JEAN Pav. Bonstevr, of Cincin- 
jnati, advises what may be called the 
| one-dose prescription plan, 7.e., to write 
fonly as much of cach constituent as 
‘shall be required in each dose; these 
‘can then be left to be multiplied by a 
common multiple, placed on the margin; 
| for instance :— 


R Ferri redacti.... gr. i.; 
Quin. sulph..... gr. ss.; > x 120. 
Ext. gentian....gr. i. ) 


The prescription being understood to 
indicate a dose. The only directions 
needed will be the length of time be- 
tween each dose. 

The menstruum can be left to the judg- 
ment of the pharmacist. 


Combination for Chronic 
Diarrhea, 


Rayer (Union Médicale) advocates 
the combination of cinchona, charcoal, 
and bismuth in the management of 
chronic diarrhea in these proportions: 
Subnitrate of bismuth, 3i.; Cinchona, 
‘yellow, powdered, 3 ss. ; Vegetable char- 
leoal, 31. M. Chart. xx. 8S. Two or 
| three times daily during the intervals be- 
| tween meals. 


Glycerole for Chapping of the 
Ski 


1n, 

R Oxide of zine ...... gr. Xx. 
‘TaRMiG SOK. 450-57 gr. Xv. 
GlycerMe «666.650 3 ix. 
Tincture of benzoin. 3ss. 
Camphor ....... ign! ZV. 

M. 
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English Ginger-Beer. 

’ A rHoUGH cooling beverages will not be 
in general demand by the time this num- 
ber of the Journal reaches our friends, 
the subjoined recipes for ginger-beer, 
which we find in one of our English 
exchanges, may not be unacceptable :— 

1. Jamaica ginger two and a half 
ounces, moist sugar three pounds, cream 
tartar one ounce, the juice and peel of 
two middling-sized lemons, brandy half 
a pint, good yeast a quarter of a pint, 
water three and a half gallons. This 
will produce four and a half dozen of 
excellent ginger-beer, which will keep 
twelve months. Bruise the ginger and 
smash the sugar, and boil them for twen- 
ty or twenty-five minutes in the water; 
slice the lemon, and put it and the cream 


of tartar in a large pan; pour the boil- | 


ing liquor upon them, stir it well round, 


and when milk-warm add the yeast, | 


cover it over, and let it remain two or 


three days to work, skimming it fre- | 


quently ; then strain it through a jelly 
bag into a cask, add the brandy, bung 
down very close, and at the end of a 
fortnight or three weeks draw it off and 
bottle, and cork very tight, tying the 
corks down with string or wire. If it 
does not work well at first, add a little 
more yeast, but be careful of adding’too 
much, least it should taste of it. N.B.— 
Strain it. 

2. Citric acid three drachms, Jamaica 
ginger one ounce, loaf sugar one pound, | 
essence of lemon-peel half a drachm. 


then drop in the essence of lemon-peel, 
and add the citric acid and the ginger 
bruised. Upon these pour one gallon of 
boiling water. When of a moderate 
;warmth, put in a half round of fresh 
toasted bread, well spread over with 
thick yeast on both sides, having previ- 
ously stirred the beer. Leave it to fer- 
ment for two days, then bottle it off, and 
tie it down. N.B.—Strain it. 

3. A pound and a half of lump sugar, 
one ounce of ginger, one ounce of cream 
of tartar, and one lemon cut in thin 
slices; pour over six quarts of boiling 
water. Add, when nearly cool, two table- 
spoonfuls of good yeast, and bottle next 
day. N.B.—Strain it. 


Syrup of the Phosphates, 


“Chemical Food,” the formula of Pro- 
fessor Parrish— 


R Berri eulph. .. ....... 3x. 
Sod phosph., 
Calcis phosph., fa... . . 3 xaj. 
Acid phosph. glacial. . 3 xx. 
Sodee carb........... Dij. 
Potassve carb......... 3j 
Pulvy. cocci cact...... 34 
BACON AND. 5c oss is a's Ibij., 3 xviij. 


Aquee flor. aurant.... 3 j. 
Acid. hydrochlor., 

Liq. ammon., 

Aque dest., #4....... q.s. 


Dissolve the sulphate of iron in 3 ij., 
and the phosphate of sodium in 3 iv. of 
boiling water. Mix the solutions, and 





Into a large jug or pan put the sugar, 








having collected the precipitated phos- 





— 
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phate of iron on a filter, wash it with Adhesive Plaster. 
distilled water till the washings cease to 
have taste. Mix the phosphate of cal- 
cium with Ziv. of boiling water, and 
add sufficient hydrochloric acid to dis- 
solve it. When cold, precipitate with Powdered gum dammar.,.. 560 parts. 


M. Eng gives the following formula 
for the preparation of an adhesive plas- 
ter :— 


ammonia, and wash the precipitate. Mix Oil of sweet almonds...... 140“ 
the two phosphates together, and add the Castor oil.............-.. = 
phosphoric acid, previously dissolved in Glycerine.............-.. 30.“ 
water. When cold, add the carbonates, Aniline red............... q. 8. 


of potassium and sodium, dissolved in Spirit of ether (equal quan- ] 225 to 
water, and enough hydrochloric acid to tities of ether and spirit) } 240“ 
dissolve the precipitate. Dilute with 
water to 3 xxij., add the sugar, and 
lastly the cochineal. Dissolve by the 


aid of a gentle heat, strain, and when ; 
x pi ae aaa | when the mixture has half cooled, the 
cold add the syrup of orange-flower. 


Jae f : spirit of ether is to be pouredin. An 
Contains 24 grains ferri phosph. ). _. ‘ BS ees 
ate : nzi. emulsive liquid is thus formed of the 
1 grain calcis phosph. 4 


|consistence of syrup. <A layer is then 
| ome ‘spread on a material previously coated 
Aromatic fincture of Assa- itn mucilage of starch, flour, or isin- 
feetida, glass. The court plaster so made is said 
Mr. L. Myers Connor, in the American to be strongly adhesive, bright and 
Journal of Pharmacy, suggests the fol- | shining, and to be free from any irrita- 
lowing formula for a less disagreeable ting effect on the skin. It does not dry 
form of administering assafetida than up like ordinary court plaster, contains 
is usually employed. ,no lead, and may be spread upon calico, 
R Tinct. assafeetida, U.S.P... % viij. ons i -_ — = ini ; ™ = 
: wae,“ , - allows of the introduction of any sub- 
a stance soluble in alcohol or ether.—L’ 

Inion Pharmaceutique. 


The first four ingredients are to be 
heated in a copper vessel until the resin 
is fused, the aniline red then added, and 


Mix.—Dose, one and a half to two. 
fluid drachms, without the addition of To extract Grease-Spots from 
water, Books or Paper. 


| Gently warm the greased or spotted 
Cement for Decayed Teeth, | part of the book or paper, and then press 


Le Moniteur des Produits Chimiques ypon it pieces of blotting-paper, one 
publishes the following formula, P2- after another, so as to absorb as much 


tented by M. O. Barbaut :— ‘of the grease as possible. Have ready 
Calcined magnesia... .. 1 part. some fine, clear essential oil of turpentine, 
White oxide of lime..... 2 parts. heated almost to a boiling state; warm 


the greased leaf a little, and then with 
a soft, clean brush, wet with the heated 
‘turpentine, both sides of the spotted part. 
: y 7 | By repeating this application the grease 
Preserving Microscopic Pre- | witl i. extracted. "hale with another 
parations, | brush, dipped in rectified spirits of wine, 
Acetate of potash is said to possess go over the place, and the grease will 
many advantages over glycerine for this no longer appear, neither will the paper 
purpose. ‘be discolored.— The American Chemist. 


Add 1 part sulphate of morphia to every 
30 parts of the mixture. 
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When the color of a fabric has been ac- 
cidentaily or otherwise destroyed by acid, 
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To restore Color to Fabrics. lof a sponge, and leaving it exposed for 
a day.—Am. Practitioner. 


ammonia is applied to neutralize the| Composition of Valentine’s 


same, after which an application of) 
chloroform will in almost all cases re- | 
store the original color. The application 
of ammonia is common, but that of} 
chloroform is but little known. Chloro-| 
form will also remove paint from a gar-| 
ment or elsewhere, when benzol or bi- | 
sulphide of carbon fails.—Journ. of Ap-| 


| 


plied Chem. | 


Removal of Glass Stoppers. 

It may may not have occurred to every} 
one—at all events it is not noticed in’ 
any of our treatises on practical phar- 
macy—that the easiest way to take out a} 
stopper which has become fixed in the 
neck of a bottle is to reverse the motion 
given to it when putting it in, that is, to | 
knock the stopper from right to left. | 
In most instances when a stopper is fixed, | 
without the intervention of an adhesive | 
substance, it is by turning it as one would | 
drive a screw. The direction is almost | 
invariably from left to right, and thus al 
thread is formed, which it is easier to fol- | 
low backwards than to break. The 
trouble with which the removal of stop- 
pers is usually attended must form my 
apology for introducing a suggestion of 
so little apparent importance. 





Chinese Varnish. 

The Chinese make an _ impervious 
varnish by mixing three parts of defibri- 
nated blood, four of quicklime, and a 
little alum. A glutinous substance is 
thus obtained which is waterproof when 
applied as a varnish. 


To restore Adhesive Plaster. 
According to Otto Facilides, adhesive 
plaster which has become brittle by 


age, and has lost its adhesive qualities, 
may be rendered adhesive again by coat- 
ing it with oil of turpentine, by means 


Preparation of Meat-Juice. 


BY WILLIAM H. TAYLOR, STATE AS- 
SAYER VIRGINIA. 


RRC cetera innate oss ole hi tansye 61.12 
Organic Substances .............. 27.90 
Containing — 
Uncoagulated albumen...... 1.11 
BORG Sc eek ee ce mctalewls 13 
Creatin, creatinin, and 


other organic constitu- 
ents of flesh-juice and 


LC 0 Bee eae eee aera 26.66 
Inorganic substances............. 10.98 

Containing— 

Chloride of sodium........ 1.42 
Sulphate of potash ...... 52 
Phosphate of iron, lime, 

and magnesia ......... 1.21 
Phosphates of potash and 
<a Senne a 7.83 


—Virginia Clinical Record. 


Simple Process for Nickel 
Plating. 

Prof. F. Stolba communicates a plan 
for nickel-plating. by the action of zinc 
upon salts of nickel in the presence of 
chloride of zinc and the metal to be 
coated. By this process, the author in- 
forms us, he has succeeded in plating ob- 
jects of wrought and cast iron, steel, cop- 
per, brass, zinc, and lead. It is only 
necessary that the size of the objects 
should permit them to be covered entirely 
by the plating liquid, and that their sur- 
faces should be free from rust or grease. 
The following is the modus operandi :— 

A quantity of concentrated chloride of 
zine solution is placed ina cleaned me- 


tallic vessel, and to this is added an equal 


volume of water. This is heated to boil- 
ing, and hydrochloric acid is added, drop 
by drop, until the precipitate which had 
formed on adding water has disappeared. 
A small quantity of zine powder is now 





oe 
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added, which produces a zinc coating on 
the metal as far as the liquid extends. 
Enough of the nickel salt (the chloride 
or sulphate answers equally well) is now 
introduced to color the liquid distinctly 
green; the objects to be plated are placed 
in it, together with some zinc clippings, 
and the liquid is brought to boiling. 
The nickel is very soon precipitated, 
and in course of fifteen minutes, if the 
work has been properly performed, the 


Test of Pure Air. 

Dr. Angus Smith gives a good rule for 
ascertaining the amount of carbonic acid 
in the air of houses: ‘ Let us keep our 
rooms so that the air does not give a pre- 
cipitate when a 10} ounce bottleful is 
shaken with half an ounce of clear lime- 
water ;” a sanitary regulation which is 
easily carried out. 


A Perfect Waterproof. 


A writer in an English paper says: 





objects will be found completely coated. | _ : 
The coating will vary in lustre with the! By the way, speaking of waterproofs, 
character of the metallic surface; where ! think T can give travellers a valuable 


this is polished the plating will be like- 
wise lustrous, and vice versa. 

Varying the process by the addition of 
asalt of cobalt, instead of nickel, will 
afford a cobalt plating, which the author 
informs us is steel-gray in color, less _lus- 
trous, and more liable to tarnish than the 
nickel.—Journ. Frank. Inst. from Dingler. 


Furniture Polish. 


Scrape one pound of beeswax into shav- 
ings and placeina pan ; add half a gallon 
spirits of turpentine, and one pint linseed 
oil. Let it remaintwelve hours, then stir 
it well with a stick into a liquid; while 
stirring, add one-quarter pound shellac 
varnish and one ounce alkanet root. Put 
this mixture into a gallon jar, and stand 
it before the fire, or in an oven, fora week 
(to keep it just warm), shake it up three 
or four times a day. Then strain it 
through a hair-sieve and bottle it. Pour 
about a teaspoonful on a wad of baize, 
go lightly over the face and other 
parts of mahogany furniture, then rub 
briskly with a similar wad dry, and in 
three minutes it will produce a dark bril- 
liant polish unequalled. Another prep- 
aration may be made as follows: Makea 
mixture of three parts linseed oil and one 
part spirits of turpentine. It not only 
covers the disfigured surface, but restores 
wood to its original color and leaves a 
lustre upon the surface. Put on with a 
woollen cloth, and when dry rub with 
wooll-n.— Canada Phar. Jour., Jan., 1873. 


|hint or two. For many years [have worn 
India-rubber waterproofs, but will buy no 
_more, for I have learned that good Scottish 
| tweed can be made entirely impervious to 
/rain, and, moreover, I have learned how 
|to make it so; and, for the benefit of 
| your readers, I will give the recipe :— 
In a bucket of soft water put half a 
| pound of sugar of lead and half a pound 
of powdered alum; stir this at intervals 
juntil it becomes clear, then pour it off 
‘into another bucket and put the garment 
| therein, and let it be in for twenty-four 
|hours, and then hang it up to dry with- 
‘out wringing it. Two of my party, a 
|lady and gentleman, have worn garments 
| thus treated in the wildest storms of wind 
and rain without getting wet. The rain 
|hangs upon the cloth in globules. In 
|short, they were really waterproof. The 
| gentleman, a fortnight ago, walked nine 
‘miles in a storm of rain and wind such 
jas you rarely see in the south ; and when 
jhe slipped off his overcoat his under- 
| clothes were as dry as when he put them 
;on, This is, I think, a secret worth 
| knowing ; for any cloth, ifit can be made 
|to keep out wet, is in every way better 
‘than what are known as waterproofs.”— 
Druggists’ Circular. 


A New Hygrometer, 

| Made in Paris by G. Smith, consists of 
strips of paper dipped in a cobalt salt so- 
lution containing common salt and gum 
Arabic. In dry weather it is blue, and 
in wet, rose-red. 
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Liquid Glue. | this subject is of any value, the commit- 


An excellent liquid glue can be made | ee to be appointed at Vienna have a tol- 


by dissolving glue in nitric ether. This) 
ether only takes up a certain quantity of | 
glue, so that there is no danger of the! A New Indelible Ink. 

solution being yr Rrcennrala sia The oily sap of the anacardium nut 

» obtaine "av CE ade | ‘ 
glue obtained pert this way can be made | oan pe employed for marking cotton and 
to have the consistency of molasses, and lirien goods with an indelible ink, as the 
mae tenacity is said to be twice that ae color cannot be removed by alkalies or 
ag re 8 ty ~ “sige Pict pat | 22 and, in fact, is improved in in- 
” = : ‘a ‘ ™ at : “* - ‘1 a | tensity by the former. The preparation 
or a « et ah 9 ea y “en A < 

—_ re gtue and well shaken wil! GIs-'is best made by extracting the crushed 
solve ina few days, and add to the ad- ‘nuts with petroleum benzine, and leaving 
hesiveness of the preparation, as well aS the liquid to digest at a moderate tem- 





erably arduous task before them.— Lancet. 


protect it from the action of moisture. | nerature for some time, and then to allow 
the volatile ether to evaporate in the open 
Waterproof Glue. jair, If we print with the sirupy residue 


A glue capable of resisting the soften- | 0 linen or woollen goods, at first the 
ing action of water is much sought after, Color “4 of a faint dirty brown ; if it then 
and, as it would appear from frequent be moistened with sal-ammoniac or lime 
inquiries, without much if any success. | Water, it immediately turns deep black, 
The composition given below is said to | and cannot be bleached or removed by 
| chloride of lime, cyanide of potassium, 


answer the purpose: 
i . " ° 7. . 
/ caustic alkalies, or acids. A good writ- 


Take of gum sandarac....... 1 ounce. ing fluid has been prepared from the 
> MIOMEG 5619's) 55 Sts | same nut. 
White turpentine....1 “ | 
Aloohol «...cssc60n 08 1pint. | How to swallow a Pill. 


The gums are to be dissolved in the! The Chicago Medical Times is responsi- 
alcohol and the turpentine added. The) ble for the following :—“ Put the pills 
solution of the gums is to be heated in| under the tongue and behind the teeth, 
a gluc-pot to boiling, and a thick glue/and let the patient immediately take a 
solution, containing a little isinglass, is | large swallow of water, and he will nei- 
to be gradually poured into the pot and ther feel the pill nor taste it. In fact, they 
constantly stirred to make the whole ho- | cannot tell where it has gone, and I have 
mogeneous. It is now to be strained |scen them look about the floor to see if 
through a cloth, and is then ready for they had not dropped it.” 
uniting surfaces together. 
To disguise Castor Oil. 
A Universal Pharmacopeia.| rub up two drops oil of cinnamon 
At the Medical Congress which will| With an ounce of glycerine, and add an 
meet this year at Vienna, a proposal of | ounce of castor oil. Children will take 
great importance will be made by ‘MM.|it and ask for more.—Druggists’ Cir- 
De Christoforis Malachia, chief physician | ¢ ular. 


to the great hospital at Milan, and Lu- 
dovic Zambeletti, pharmaceutical chemist To render Paper and Cloth 


in Milan, to the effect that there should Water Proof. 
be a universal pharmacope@ia. If the| The addition of bichromate of potash 
experience of the English committee on of glue or gelatine renders them insolu- 

















or 
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| 
ble in water. Thus paper, cotton, linen, or tents also affect the results; a perfectly 


silk goods, once dipped in this insoluble spherical flask of plain glass could not, 
glue, become completely impermeable.| under the most favorable conditions, 
To give this property to glue or gelatine | produce heat enough to ignite gunpow- 
all that is required is to add to them one | der, if filled with a solution of alum. On 
part of the bichromate in solution to five the other hand, the temperature of the 
parts of glue, the addition being made) bottle may be left out of account ; a lens 
at the time of using them. It is also ne- of clear ice makes an excellent burning- 
cessary that the application should be glass, as was shown by Professor Tyndall 
made in the sunlight. The Japanese /in one of his lectures. 

make their umbrellas of paper prepared | 

by this process.—Bordeaua Méd. ‘Means of preserving Fabrics, 


etc., from Fire, 
The Ink of the Ancients. | 


| M. Patera proposes, instead of sodic 

In a letter from Mr. Joseph Ellis, of tungstate, a mixture of four parts borax 
Brighton, addressed to the Society of Arts | with three parts magnesic sulphate. 100 
Journal, he states that, by making a solu- | grms. of the mixture are to be dissolved 
tion of shellac with borax in water, and | in 300 to 400 c.c. of water, and into this 


adding a suitable proportion of pure lamp- | 
black, an ink is produced which is inde- 
structible by time or chemical agents, 
and which on drying will present a pol-| 
ished surface, as with the ink found on) 
Egyptian papyri. He made ink in the| 
way described, and proved, if not its | 
identity with that of ancient Egypt, yet! 


solution the fabrics are placed until 


jsoaked, then wrung out, dried, and 


ironed. Another mixture proposed for 
the purpose is that of ammonic sulphate 
and gypsum. 

Still another method is the follow- 
ing :— 


Carteron and Rimmel have taken out 


the correctness of the formula, which was | 9 patent in England for the use of acetate 
given him by the late Mr. Charles | of lime and chloride of calcium, for ren- 





Hackett. 


Wash-Bottles as a Source of 
Fire. 

Under the above title Dr. H. C. Bolton, 
of Columbia College, publishes a notice 
of the heating effects produced by the 
concentration of the sun’s ray in passing 
through a flask of distilled water. One 
morning the doctor was surprised and a 
little frightened to find the table in his 
laboratory smoking and partially charred, 
where the rays of the sun were focused 
by a large flask of water. 

The large show-bottles in druggists’ 
windows sometimes play the part of 
burning-glasses so well as to ignite the 
curtains and endanger the articles in the 
window. This, of course, would not be 
likely to take place with the blue and 
violet bottles; plain bottles act more 
powerfully than figured ones. The con- 


dering goods non-combustible. Equal 
‘weights of each are dissolved in twice 


| their weight of hot water. 


East India Method of Clean- 
ing Silver. 

The East Indian jewellers never touch 
silver ware with any abrasive substance. 
For all articles of the kind, even the 
most delicate, the method of cleaning 
they adopt is as follows:-—Cut some 
juicy lemons in slices; with these rub 
any large silver or plated article briskly, 
and leave it hidden by the slices in a pan 
for a few hours. For delicate jewelry 
the Indians cut a large lime nearly in half, 
and insert the ornament ; they then close 
up the halves tightly, and put it away 
for a few hours. The articles are then 
to be removed, rinsed in two or three 
waters, and consigned to a saucepan of 
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nearly boiling soapsuds, well stirred 
about, taken out, again brushed, rinsed, 
and finally dried ona metal plate over 
hot water, finishing the process by a little 
rub of wash-leather (if smooth work). 
For very old, neglected, or corroded sil- 
ver, dip the article, with a slow stirring 
motion, in a rather weak solution of cya- 
nide potass. ; but this process requires 
care and practice, as it is by dissolving 
off the dirty silver you obtain the effect. 


Green tamarind pods (oxalate of potash) | 
are greater detergents of gold and silver 


articles than lemons, and are much more 
employed by the artisan for removal of 


grown in a moderately warm greenhouse, 
and cut like mustard when about two or 
three inches high, makes a delicious win- 
ter salad. It can be grown in pans all 
the year round without the least trouble, 
and even when lettuces are plentiful will 
be found a very desirable addition to the 
salad bowl.” 


Pharmaceutical Curiosities— 
Spiritus Cerebri Humani., 


*‘ The brain of a young man, well built 
and perfectly healthy, but who has been 
put to death by some violent means, 








‘must be crushed with all vasculars and 
|the spinal marrow in a stone mortar, af- 
| : a 
. terwards mixed in a glass retort or large 
Horse-radish. Dire ganeenae ne tite ve 
|phial with ‘ Kaiser Karl’s Hauptwasser 
A correspondent of The Garden (Lon-| (something similar to our Eau de Co- 
don) says: “It may not be generally known logne) and spirit of wine; this mixture 
that if leaves or litter be placed on the tops 'js to be distilled, after having stood by 
of horse-radish crowns two feet or so thick, | foy one, or, better, for several years.” 
the plants grow through them in the The dose of this elegant remedy was 
course of the summer, making small xed at a table-spoonful.— Aqua Florum 
white roots the thickness of one’s finger,’ Qnnium. (The process adopted is re- 
which are as tender as spring radishes, | markable for its simplicity and logical 
and much to be preferred to the tough, accuracy.) “Send a cow into a meadow 
stringy stuff usually supplied with our fy) of flowers, and when she has eaten 
- not 9 | ae 
roast beef.” ,all the flowers gather the dung, distil it, 


p and you have the water of all flowers.” — 
A New Winter Salad. | Dispensatorium Borusso Brandenburgi- 


oxides and fire-marks. 


The same excellent authority gives|cum, a.p. 1731 (the first edition of the 
the following : 


“Ordinary buckwheat, Prussian Pharmacopaia). 
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Hanp-Boox or Puystonocy. By Wmiu1aM StennousE Kirkes, M.D. Edited by 
W. Morrant Barker, F.R.C.S., ete. With two hundred and forty-eight 
illustrations. A new American from the eighth enlarged English edition. 
Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea, 1873. 

No work on physiology with which we are acquainted is so deservedly popular 
in this country as the hand-book of Dr. Kirkes. The six hundred and fifteen pages 
of the new edition embrace a fair and well-written statement of the science as we 
understand it at the present time, and show numerous changes from the last edi- 
tion; the most considerable of them being in the chapters relating to the liver, the 
lymphatic system, the spleen, the skin, and the nervous system. 


THE Mepican Times, a new weekly medical journal of eight pages, is issued in 
Kingston, Ont., the editor being Dr. Netsu. Its price is $2.00 a year. 


Tue Mepicau Brier is the title of a new monthly, published at Wilson, N. C,, by 
J. J. LAWRENCE, M.D., who is both editor and proprietor. It is devoted to 
practical medicine, chemistry, pharmacy, and hygiene, and is furnished for 
$1.00 a year, in advance. It consists of thirty-two pages, and is to be enlarged 
to fifty with the October number. 


CHARLESTON MeEpican JoURNAL AND Review. Edited and published by F. 
Pryre Porcumr, M.D., and R. A. Krxntocu, M.D. New Series. Charleston, 
8. C.: H. P. Coke G Co. 1873. 

Tuts is an exceedingly well-edited quarterly of about a hundred pages, and in its 
reviews and abstracts does the editors credit. The number before us contains the 
address of Prof. Satchwell before the Alumni Association of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the University of New York at their last meeting, together with half a 
dozen original articles by prominent Southern surgeons and physicians. 


CuintcaL Nores From Private Practice. By Jonn HERBERT CLAIBORNE, 
A.M., M.D. Petersburg, Va.: John Van Holt Nash. 1878. 

Tue author has selected about one hundred and fifty cases from the running 
notes which it has been his habit to keep during twenty years of private practice, 
and having arranged them in groups, accompanied with suggestions and ideas of his 
own, he has succeeded in making an exceedingly interesting book in spite of almost 
numberJess mistakes in nomenclature, grammar, Latin, and orthography, The 
vork will be especially valuable to physicians living in localities where malaria is 
an element to be considered in the causes of many diseases, or as influencing their 
course. Not the least merit of the book is its marked individuality ; although 
many instances occur in which most physicians would hesitate to accept as correct 
the opinions expressed by its author. 


CHEMISTRY, INORGANIC AND ORGANIC: with Experiments. By CaarLes Lovpon 
Bioxam, Professor of Chemistry in King’s College, London, etc. With two 
hundred and ninety-five illustrations. From the second and revised English 
edition. Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea. 1873. 8vo, pp. 700. 

AN interval of five years has elapsed since the publication of the first edition of 
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the above work, since when the introduction of the atomic system of notation has 
obliged the author to make considerable changes in the text as well as in the 
arrangement of material. This the author appears to have done as a matter of 
necessity, and not from choice ; regarding the new system as calculated to develop 
a mode of study similar to that required in pursuing a course in mathematics, 
rather than the cultivation of the habit of observation by experiment, by means of 
which alone can a knowledge of chemistry or its allied sciences be acquired. In 
this edition the author says he has endeavored to preserve, as far as possible, the 
simple and experimental character of the work, and at the same time to employ 
formule in harmony with those now generally used. Taking advantage of the 
present uncertainty of agreement regarding chemical nomenclature, the author 
retains that of the former edition, deeming it of great importance that the names 
by which chemical compounds are known in common life should be kept before 
the student in a chemical treatise. 

The book contains numerous cuts relating to the employment of chemistry in the 
arts, and its experimental character is made prominent by the number of practical 
illustrations which accompany each subject. A rather novel and very valuable 
feature of the work is the manner in which the index is arranged, so as to serve as 
a dictionary of the most important formule, in which either the name of a com- 
pound may be referred to, in order to find its formula, or the formula may be 
sought when it is desired to ascertain the compound to which it belongs. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE MINNESOTA STATE MEpDIcAL Society, 1873. Minneapolis: 
Johnson & Smith. 1878. 

Tuts is a handsomely printed pamphlet of one hundred and twenty pages, 
containing the papers and reports of committees read at the semi-annual meeting 
of the society held at Rochester, Minn., June 11th and 12th, 1872, and at the annual 
meeting at St. Paul on the 4th and 5th of February, 1873. 


A Manvat or MepicaL JURISPRUDENCE. By ALFRED SwAYNE Taytor, M.D., 
F.R.S., Prof. of Med. Jurisp. in Guy’s Hospital, ete. Seventh American edition. 
Edited by Joun J. Reese, M.D. Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea. 1873. 8vo, 
pp. 879. 

Tue seventh edition of this standard work has been ably prepared for the Amer- 
ican market by the well-known professor of medical jurisprudence and toxicology 
in the University of Pennsylvania. The additions of new matter amount in all to 
about one hundred pages, most of which has been taken from advance sheets of a 
new edition of the author’s larger work on “The Principles and Practice of Medical 
Jurisprudence.” Besides the notes added by former American editors are a con- 
siderable number by Professor Reese, most of them occurring in the first part of 
the book, and relating to the nature of evidence and the examination of the 
cadaver and of substances supposed to contain poison. Points of interest connected 
with the famous Wharton trials are introduced. Under the head of ‘‘ Poisoning by 
Arsenic,” an important note by Prof. Reese calls attention to the fact that this 
substance exists in large proportion in many samples of commercial subnitrate of 
bismuth, and may in certain cases cause the symptoms sometimes attributed to the 
latter. Regarding the general character of the work no comment is necessary, 
since the book is to be found in the hands of a majority of physicians throughout 
the country. The new matter introduced with this edition renders it correspond- 
ingly superior to former ones. 
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